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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THB 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

NOVEMBER    7    AND   8,    I907. 

PURSUANT  to  a  call  duly  issued,  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League  was  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  7th  and 
8th  of  November,  1907.  The  following  delegates  from 
Civil  Service^  Reform  Associations  and  Auxiliaries  were 
in  attendance  during  the  several  sessions : 

Buffalo  :  R.  B.  Adam,  Frederic  Almy,  Thomas  Cary, 
Dr.  Almon  H.  Cooke,  George  G.  Davidson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Brad- 
ley Dorr,  Stephen  J.  Galvin,  Edward  C.  Hard,  Rev.  R.  V. 
Hunter,  Frank  M.  Loomis,  John  Lord  O'Brian,  John  B. 
Olmsted,  Roderick  Potter,  O.  C.  Richardson,  George  A. 
Ricker,  Charles  B.  Sears,  Walter  J.  Shepard,  George  R. 
Sikes,  T.  Guilford  Smith,  Henry  W.  Spragiie,  Maurice 
C.  Spratt,  Franklin  D.  L.  Stowe,  Dorr  Viele,  Sheldon  T. 
Viele,  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Frank  F. 
Williams,  Ansley  Wilcox,  William  Burnet  Wright,  Jr. 

Cambridge:  R.  H.  Dana,  E.  H.  Goodwin. 

Chicago:  Egbert  Robertson. 

Connecticut:  Charles  G.  Morris. 

Indiana:  Hon.  W.  D.  Foulke,  H.  J.  Milligan. 

Luzerne  County:  W.  J.  Trcmbath. 

Maryland:  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Philemon  H. 
Tuck. 

Massachusetts:  R.  Jl.  Dana.  S.  V.  Xash,  W.  W. 
Vaughan. 

New  Jersey:  E.  K.  Sumerwell. 

New  York:  Horace  E.  Deming,  Albert  de  Roode, 
A.  Leo  Everett,  R.  W.  Gilder,  E.  H.  Goodwin,  T.  J. 
Skuse. 


Pennsylvania:  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Hon.  Cyrus 
D.  Foss,  Jr.,  John  F.  Keator,  FuUerton  L.  Waldo. 

Buffalo  Women's  Association:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hirshfield,  Miss  Matilda  Karnes,  Mrs.  Andrew  Kauth, 
Mrs.  Porter  Norton,  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Noye,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Olmsted,  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Rochester,  Mrs.  Ellen 
G.  Ryerson,  Mrs.  Henry  Ware  Sprague,  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Truscott,  Miss  Frances  Wilcox. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts:  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth D.  Bennett,  Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  New  York  :  Miss  Emilie  J. 
Hutchinson. 

In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to 
municipal  reform  associations  and  to  other  bodies  inter- 
ested in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  delegates  were 
present  from  a  number  of  such  organizations  as  follows : 

National  Municipal  League:  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Horace  E.  Deming. 

Indianapolis  Commercial  Club:  H.  J.  Milligan. 

Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Club:  Alfred  R.  Nip- 
pert. 

Invited  Guests:  Hon.  James  N.  Adam,  John  C. 
Birdseye,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Hon.  R.  C.  E. 
Brown,  Hon.  C.  E.  Buell,  Hon.  George  G.  Davidson,  Jr., 
A.  P.  Davis,  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie,  Charles  S.  Fow- 
ler, Hon.  Henry  F.  Greene..  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Milliken,  Pickens  Neagle,  M.  K.  Sniffen, 
Frank  A.  Spencer. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

THE  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  meeting 
were  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
The  proceedings  at  the  sessions  of  the  League,  commenc- 
ing on  the  afternoon  of  November  7,  were  as     follows : 

FIRST    SESSION. 

Iroquois  Hotel. 
Thursday  Afternoon^  November  7. 

THE  League  convened  at  2 150  P.  M.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been 
printed  and  distributed,  their  reading  was  omitted. 

Hon.  James  N,  Adam,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome.*  to  which  Mr.  Dana,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  League,  made  response. 

The  following  reports  from  the  Associations  compos- 
ing the  League  and  from  the  Auxiliaries  were  then  read : 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Shepard  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civfl  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo: 

The  association  has  had  a  very  quiet  year.  The  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  present  civil  service  commission 
of  the  city  made  the  more  quiet  time  for  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association.  I  am  very  glad  to  state,  because  it 
can  be  stated  truthfully,  that  we  have  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  commission  that  the  city  has  ever  had. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Mayor  for  the  appointment  of 
this  commission;  great  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of 
this  commission,  who  give  it  the  time  and  thought  and 
devote  a  great  deal  of  very  active  and  hard  work  to  car- 
rying out  the  law,  I  can  state  that  the  commission  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  the  commnnity.  ^Fost  of  those — 
many  in  Buffalo  at  least,  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 

'  Printed  in  full  at  page  100. 


some  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  the  city,  out- 
side of  the  department  of  instruction,  come  under  civil 
service  rule.  The  public  school  teachers  have  a  classified 
list  of  their  own ;  there  is  a  board  of  school  examiners ; 
and  they  don't  properly  come  un<ler  civil  service  rules, 
but  the  great  mass  of  public  employees  are  subject  to 
these  same  civil  service  rules.  No  fear  or  favor  is  know- 
ingly showm.  As  a  public  employee  myself  I  can  testify 
to  the  character  of  the  lists  of  clerks  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  ap})ointments  made  from  this 
list  have  been  made  by  the  various  heads  of  departments 
with  the  intent  of  selecting  the  very  best  of  the  three 
names  that  have  been  certified  to  the  department.  That  is 
a  general  rule.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  local  commission  has  had  some  differences  with 
some  of  the  departments.  There  are  some  cases  now  in 
courts  to  be  litigated  and  they  will  undoubtedly  finally 
decide  it  in  a  way,  we  believe,  to  be  just  and  proper  and 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  law. 

I  think  that  about  covers  the  subject.  There  are 
many  members  of  our  association  who  are  not  members 
of  the  executive  committee  and  who  have  paid  their  dues 
for  years  who  sometimes  wonder  w^hat  the  association  is 
doing.  I  might  state  that  our  worthy  treasurer  sent  a 
young  man  around  a  year  or  two  ago  to  collect  some  dues. 
The  young  man  was  of  a  kindly,  simple  nature,  and  he 
called  upon  one  member  of  our  association  and  the  man 
said  to  him,  "Why,  look  here,  I  have  been  paying  my 
dues  for  a  number  of  years ;  what  do  I  get  for  it  ?  Just 
tell  me  what  I  get  for  my  dues?"  and  the  simple,  confid- 
ing young  man  said,  "Well,  you  get  a  receipt.'*  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  well  said  that  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation of  Buffalo  have  gotten  more  than  a  receipt  for 
the  dues  they  ])aid. 

Mr.  Egbert  Robertson  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Chicago: 

The  work  of  the  Chicago  Association  has  been  to  a 
considerable  degree  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Illinois 
Civil  Service  Association  and  I  will  try  to  make  a  report 
on  the  work  of  both  asociations  at  the  same  time.     There 


art*  two  general  fields  in  which  the  associations  have  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  some  work — first,  that  of  beiqg  ia 
touch  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  that  exist  and 
the  other  that  of  attempting  to  influence  a  progressive 
development  of  civil  service  legislation  in  the  state.  The 
first  branch  of  the  work  has  been  fairly  successful,  I 
should  say.  The  city  commission  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  city  administration,  and  is  an  honorable 
commission  and  one  that  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  civil  service  law  and  entirely  efficient.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  county  commission  and  of  the  state 
commission,  of  which  Mr.  Aloulton,  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  this  organization,  is  the  president. 

Cases,  of  course,  arise  in  which  various  members  of 
the  departments  attempt,  by  means  of  the  courts,  to  over- 
riile  decisions  of  the  commission.  Those  have  in  many 
instances  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  have  uni- 
formly, I  think,  resulted  in  fair  decisions  on  the  civil 
service  law.  The  other  field,  that  of  attempting  to  influ- 
ence progressive  legislation  in  the  way  of  civil  service, 
has  been  very  disappointing  during  the  past  year.  There 
have  been  three  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  come  up, 
which  have  been  of  considerable  importance.  One  of 
these,  involving  changes  in  the  state  civil  service  law, 
designed  principally  to  benefit  the  administration  and 
make  it  more  efficient  along  the  technical  lines,  the  state 
commission  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  legislature. 
The  Cook  County  civil  service  bill  which  has  been  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislative  work  in  the  state,  in 
the  civil  service  field,  failed  of  passage.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  county  civil  service  law  is  included  in  the 
general  act  creating  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
in  the  various  counties,  and  it  is  therefore  held  that  the 
law  applies  only  to  those  positions  in  the  county  offices 
which  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  of  county 
commissioners.  That  leaves  at  least  half,  probably  more 
than  half  of  the  officers  in  Cook  County,  the  county  in 
which  Chicago  is  situated,  entirely  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  service  law.  The  employees  of  the  clerk's 
offices,  the  treasurer's  office,  the  recorder's  office  and  sev- 
eral others  of  the  large  cou!ity  (offices  are  still  appointed 
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under  the  s[)oils  system,  and  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
recent  election,  are  discharged  on  the  accession  of  the 
new  administration  and  are  appointed  on  the  say-so  of 
the  various  county  central  committeemen  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  are  appointed  strictly  for  political  service  and 
very  little  on  the  basis  of  merit.  To  remedy  that  condi- 
tion a  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
islature creating  a  county  civil  service  commission,  inde- 
pendent of  the  board  of  commissioners  so  far  as  its  juris- 
diction was  concerned.  That  bill  was  supported  by  prac- 
tically every  civic  organization  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
by  a  number  throughout  the  state.  It  was  drafted*  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Brundage,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  was  in 
every  way  an  admirable  piece  of  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately the  committee  of  the  legislature  seemed  selected 
with  a  view  of  preventing  anything  of  that  sort  passing 
the  legislature,  and  although  delegations  of  citizens  from 
various  places  in  the  county,  including  representatives  of 
the  present  county  commission,  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Hamilton 
Club,  the  City  Club, — practically  all  the  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  city,  appeared  more  than  once  before  that 
committee,  they  were  unable  to  induce  it  to  report  the 
bill.  The  result  was  that  it  never  got  past  first  reading 
and  reference  to  the  committee,  and  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  its  going  through  on  the  adjourned  session 
which  is  now  attempting  to  legislate  down  at  Springfield 
in  relation  to  the  primary  law. 

The  third  piece  of  legislation  was  one  about  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among 
believers  in  civil  service  reform, — I  refer  to  the  new 
charter  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  involved  one  or  two 
points  of  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  association 
have  declared  outspokenly  in  favor,  namely,  a  little  freer 
exercise  of  the  right  of  discharge  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments antl  a  little  more  leewa\'  in  the  matter  of  promo- 
tional examinations,  and  those  provisions  were  excellent. 
There  was  one  extremely  vicious  provision  giving  a  pref- 
erence to  Spanish  War  veterans  which  was  included  in 
the  charter.      As   you   all   know,   probably,   the   charter 
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failed  of  ratification  by  the  voters  and  so  the  question  has 
become  of  no  importance  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and 
any  endeavor  to  improve  the  administration  will  have 
to  be  gone  at  in  some  other  way. 

The  association  has  done  not  a  great  deal  of  work- 
that  we  can  tell  about.  It  has  kept,  I  think,  very  well  in 
touch  with  the  administration  in  the  different  depart- 
ments and  it  has  exercised  some  good  influence  perhaps 
in  the  way  of  carefully  upholding  the  principles  of  the 
civil  service  law  as  already  existing  in  tfte  state. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Morris  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Connecticut: 

Connecticut  during  the  year  has  passed  through  the 
throes  of  a  legislative  session  at  which  amendments  were 
offered  to  the  city  charters  of  Hartford,  Bridgeport  and 
New  Britain  incorporating  civil  service  provisions.  The 
resolution  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Hartford 
was  the  most  comprehensive,  and  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  civil  service  board  with  ample  powers 
and  duties.  This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by 
both  boards  of  the  common  council,  and  it  was  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  Hartford  municipal  government  that 
the  resolution  should  pass  the  legislature  as  drafted. 
There  were  many  active  politicians  in  Hartford,  how- 
ever, who  were  opposed  to  it,  and  two  sections  were 
added,  one  of  which  practically  exempted  all  policemen 
from  the  operations  of  the  rules  for  the  next  twenty 
years;  the  other  required  a  referendum  vote  at  the  next 
mayoralty  election  in  April,  which  was  intended  to  inject 
a  new  issue  into  the  campaign  and  draw  the  opposition 
of  many  city  officials,  including  members  of  both  the  fire 
and  police  departments.  Upon  disagreeing  action  between 
the  senate  and  the  house,  the  resolution  went  to  a  com- 
mittee of  conference,  consisting  of  Hon.  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern,  of  the  senate,  and  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Smith, 
who  were  the  two  Hartford  representatives.  They  were 
careful  not  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  the  bill  was 
killed. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  charters  of  the  cities 
of  Bridgeport  and  New  Britain  were  less  comprehensive 
than  that  to  the  Hartford  charter,  and  had  to  do  mainlv 
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with  appointments  to  the  fire  and  police  departments. 
Neither  of  these  amendments  passed. 

An  amendment  was  offered  increasing  the  salary  of 
the  clerk  of  the  civil  service  board  of  New  Haven  from 
$500  to  $1,000  a  year,  and  putting  him  in  the  same  class 
with  other  civil  service  appointees.  Opposition  was  of- 
fered by  our  Association  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
salary  was  ample,  and  the  result  was  that  the  resolution 
was  modified  so  that  the  board  should  fix  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

In  New  Haven  an  interesting  question  has  just  arisen 
as  to  the  rights  of  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  a  civil 
service  position.  A  candidate  for  the  position  of  building 
inspector,  who  is  a  mason  by  trade,  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  examination.  He  thereupon  demanded 
of  the  board  that  his  marks  on  the  individual  questions 
should  be  shown  him,  and,  subsequently,  expanded  his 
demand  to  a  requirement  that  he  be  permitted  to  see  his 
own  paper  and  those  of  the  two  successful  candidates  in 
order  to  compare  them.  This  was  refused,  and  he  then 
presented  a  petition  to  the  board  of  aldermen  for  an 
investigation.  A  special  committee  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men was  appointed  which  spent  two  evenings  on  the  mat- 
ter. An  opinion  has  been  obtained  from  the  corporation 
counsel  declaring  that  the  records  of  the  civil  service 
l)oard  made  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  as  required 
by  the  charter  are  public  records  and  as  such  are  open  to 
public  inspection.  This  covers  his  claim  to  see  his  marks. 
As  to  the  right  of  a  candidate  to  review  his  own  papers, 
the  corporation  coiuisel  declared  that  to  be  a  matter  en- 
tirely within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service  board,  to 
permit  or  refuse  as  it  saw  fit.  He  then  demanded  that 
he  be  allowed  to  examine  his  own  paper  with  an  expert, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  markings  were 
correct.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled,  but 
the  board  consistently  refuses  to  show  the  candidate  any 
paper  except  his  own,  or  to  allow  any  other  person  than 
the  candidate  to  examine  his  paper. 
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The  AsiiaUnt  Secretary  read  the  report  sent  by  Mr. 
Henry  Van  Kleeck,  Presidait  of  the  Civu  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Denver: 

The  past  year  has  been  a  memorable  one  for  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Denver  in  that  it 
witnessed  the  enactment  by  the  Colorado  Legislature  of 
its  bill  "In  relation  to  Civil  Service  in  State  Institutions 
and  Mimicipalities."  The  act  applies  to  all  appointive 
officers  and  employees  in  state  institutions  for  the  delin- 
quent, the  defective  and  the  dependent,  and  in  all  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  which  may  elect  to  adopt  its 
provisions. 

While  the  scope  of  the  act  is  limited,  its  application 
may  be  extended  in  the  future,  without  amendment  to  its 
general  provisions  which  are  broad  and  comprehensive. 
It  provides  for  three  commissioners,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  The  Governor  has  appointed 
Charles  R.  Brock,  James  H.  Pershing  and  Henry  Van 
Kleeck,  all  of  Denver,  as  the  first  civil  service  commis- 
sion. The  commission  may  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall 
also  be  chief  examiner,  at  a  salary  of  $i,8oo  per  annum. 
It  was  the  intention  that  the  secretary  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  classified  service,  but  there  has  arisen  some 
doubt  in  the  interpretation  of  the  act  in  this  particular. 
The  commissioners  have,  however,  decided  to  select  the 
secretary  through  competitive  examination  open  to  the 
public. 

The  first  act  of  the  commission,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governor,  on  the  suggestion  of  this  Association,  was 
to  request  the  Secretary  of  the  League  to  prepare  a  draft 
for  a  set  of  rules,  a  work  which  he  had  so  admirably 
done  for  the  City  of  Denver.  The  rules  were  adopted  by 
the  commission  in  substantially  the  form  prepared  by  him, 
and  with  some  changes  required  by  the  Governor,  have 
received  his  approval. 

It  is  expected  that  the  law  will  be  in  full  operation 
by  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  and  thus  finally 
crown  with  success  ten  years  of  unremitting  effort  by  this 
Association. 

In  the  City  of  Denver,  the  civil  service  provision  of 
its  charter  are  well  enforced  to  tlje  great  benefit  of  the 
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departments  of  fire,  police  and  public  utilities,  to  which 
alone  they  apply. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Indiana: 

I  think  the  history  of  civil  service  in  Indiana,  techni- 
cally speaking,  might  be  written  in  one  chapter  and  that 
chapter  would  say  that  there  is  no  civil  service  law  in 
Indiana.  Anything  I  say  here  I  will  be  repeating  in  a 
measure  what  has  been  said  before.  You  must  not  get 
an  idea  that  Indiana  is  sitting  in  outer  and  utter  darkness 
because  it  has  not  a  technical  civil  service  reform  law. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  state  institutions  are 
managed  on  the  merit  system  and  while  admission  to  of- 
fice is  not  through  any  competitive  examination,  merit 
is  considered  in  the  appointment  and  observed  in  the 
retention  of  officers.  A  year  ago  I  almost  essayed  the 
role  of  prophet  and  announced  that  the  next  legislature 
which  was  then  to  convene  would  pass  a  civil  service  law, 
but  I  was  mistaken ;  the  law  was  not  passed  and  was  not 
offered. 

In  regard  to  city  government  in  Indiana  I  cannot 
speak  so  favorably.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion was  much  deeper  than  the  question  of  civil  service; 
that  our  manner  of  elections,  that  is,  of  allowing  every- 
body to  vote,  would  always  result  in  a  bad  city  govern- 
ment. Our  trouble  in  Indianapolis  is  that  we  do  not  get 
good  candidates.  We  are  under  a  charter  where  the 
mayor  has  almost  absolute  power.  Indianapolis,  as  you 
know,  is  a  city  of  at  least  average  intelligence,  I  think 
the  people  are  certainly  up  to  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  in  the  desire  for  better  things,  but  they  do  not  get 
the  chance  to  vote  for  good  men  very  often.  The  ma- 
chinery for  selecting  the  candidates  is  such  that  they  can- 
not be  heard.  I  have  sometimes  felt  very  much  discour- 
aged and  felt  that  the  difficulty  was  fundamental  and 
could  not  be  overcome  permanently  until  there  was  some 
great  change.  But  coming  here  to  this  city,  a  city  that  is 
governed  substantially  as  Indianapolis,  and  learning  that 
you  have  nothing  but  the  best  men  in  office,  that  every- 
thing of  a  public  natur^  is  attended  to  in  the  best  form,  I 


have  concluded  that  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  system  but 
in  the  locality. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  though  that  in  Indiana,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  is 
gaining  adherents ;  people  are  beginning  to  take  the  ra- 
tional and  sane  view  that  municipal  affairs  and  state 
affairs,  so  far  as  they  are  questions  of  administration, 
should  be  administered  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of 
a  great  corporation.  Now,  of  course,  these  are  platitudes 
among  those  who  have  thought  about  these  things,  but 
they  have  not  been  among  the  people;  there  has  been  a 
prejudice  against  civil  service  reform  which  is  disappear- 
ing. So  I  say  that  while  I  have  nothing  definite  to  report, 
I  think  the  general  conditions  are  slowly  but  surely  im- 
proving. 

Mr.  William  J.  Trembath  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  AsBOciation  of  Luzerne  County: 

The  Luzerne  County  Association  as  its  name  indicates 
is  a  mere  helpm.ate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  and 
its  eflForts  have  been  directed  in  the  aid  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  rather  than  in  any  independent  line  of 
work.  Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  legislation  were  directed 
chiefly  toward  the  promotion  of  a  bill  which  failed  of 
passage,  a  bill  to  secure  civil  service  methods  in  counties 
of  150,000  population  and  upwards  and  in  cities  of  the 
third  class,  of  which  there  are  three  in  our  county.  Our 
efforts  in  that  behalf  we  still  view  with  a  degree  of  won- 
derment and  mystification  for  one  of  the  senators  who 
gladly  hastened  to  our  aid  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
member  of  our  association  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
session  eventually  voted  against  the  bill;  and  another 
senator  who  over  his  own  signature  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  old  principle  **to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,"  and  who  repudiated  civil  service  in  theory,  never- 
theless voted  for  the  bill ;  and  also  another  senator  from 
my  own  town,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  had  refused  its  support;  also  several  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  pledged  themselves  to  favorable  action 
on  the  bill  still  have  to  explain  why  they  were  among 
those  absent  or  dodging.     So  that  there  is  still  very  much 
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to  explain  in  the  action  of  those  whom  our  association 
attempted  to  influence  towards  legislative  action. 

Our  work  along  educational  lines  has  met  with  a 
greater  degree  of  success,  as  evidenced  by  the  unanimous 
passage  of  resolutions  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  teachers 
which  met  last  week.  The  resolutions  which  I  have  in 
hand  are  as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state  will  be  subserved  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  will  vest  in  a  civil  service  commission,  acting  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  power  to  pass  upon  the  employment  and  dismissal 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.    Therefore,  be  it 

^'Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  the  teachers  and  a  leg- 
islative committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent use  their  best  efforts  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  will  make  the  office  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  this  commonwealth  permanent 
during  competency  and  good  behaviour." 

I  offer  this  as  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  civil  service  reform  in  this  particular  locality 
since  this  was  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  teachers 
upon  their  own  initiative. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  effective  work  done  by  our 
association  in  the  past  year,  though  entirely  outside  of 
the  scope  of  a  civil  service  reform  association,  was  in 
supplying  the  initiative  for  the  formation  of  a  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  punishing  election  frauds  per- 
petrated at  the  November  election  in  1906.  Without  go- 
ing into  this  matter  I  would  say  that  the  efforts  of  that 
committee,  which  was  instigated  by  this  association,  have 
resulted,  only  a  few  days  ago,  in  an  election  in  our  county 
to  which  no  honest  man  can  take  exception,  and  there- 
fore we  feel  that  in  thus  being  the  pioneer  of  a  local 
association  whose  activity  is  restricted  to  a  small  neigh- 
borhood. I  believe  the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  done  something  which  has  already  justi- 
fied itself  and  affords  an  example  which  other  commu- 
nities of  our  state  can  well  follow. 
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Mr.  Philemon  H.  Tuck  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  Foulke  has  told  me  to-day  that  our  local  associa- 
tion, our  Maryland  association,  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest,  and  has  probably  done  as  much  for  good  as 
any  other  in  the  land.  We  organized  about  five  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  civil  service  act.  Since  then 
we  have  had  as  many  as  a  thousand  members.  They 
have  been  a  leaven  to  the  body  politic  and  have  made  it 
sweeter  and  better.  We  have  to-day  in  our  service  men 
who  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning.  Our  hon- 
ored president,  Mr.  Bonaparte,  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Executive  Committee.  Two  years  after  the 
formation  of  our  association  there  were  but  fourteen 
thousand  men  under  the  civil  service  law.  although  at 
that  time  I  think  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  offices  under  the  general  government.  Two 
years  ago  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
office  holders,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
were  in  the  classified  service. 

We  think  that  by  our  nearness  to  Washington,  by 
our  constant  observation  of  the  law  as  it  works  there,  we 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  Maryland  a  local  law  ap- 
plying the  merit  system  in  our  school  affairs,  and  to  our 
fire  and  our  police  departments.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  any  state  or  city  these  are  the  three  great 
influences  for  good  or  for  evil. 

We  had  an  election  in  Baltimore  last  Tuesday.  The 
day  was  so  quiet  you  might  have  thought  the  people  were 
preparing  for  a  public  funeral.  I  regret  to  say  it  was  a 
funeral  for  some  of  my  friends.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
formerly  a  murder  might  have  occurcd  there  almost  on 
any  election  day;  there  was  always  some  rioting.  But 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reform  League,  which  is  a  very 
close  ally  of  ours,  a  decent  and  fair  election  law  was 
passed  ten  years  ago,  and  our  elections  are  conducted 
with  almost  as  mugh  decorum  as  a  man  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  church.  No  voter  is  permitted  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  polls  unless  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
his  ballot.  And  all  that  is  attributed  to  our  magnificent 
police  and  to  this  excellent  law,  which  had  its  inception 
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when  Mr.  Joseph  Packard,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  our  city,  was  the  president  of  the  Reform  League. 
He  is  now  president  of  the  School  Board,  an  unpaid 
body  of  gentlemen,  who  have  made  the  school  system  of 
Baltimore  second  to  none  in  all  this  country.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  League  are  very  often  members  of 
our  own  association,  Mr.  Packard  for  years  having  been 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

We  have  had  practically  no  graft  in  Baltimore  or 
Maryland  so  far  as  I  know.  Our  fire  department  is  con- 
trolled by  three  commissioners,  who  are  governed  in 
making  their  appointments  by  the  local  civil  service  reg- 
ulations. I  am  informed  that  Mr.  George  W.  Gail,  who 
has  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of  that  board, 
has  never  for  any  purpose  of  his  own  touched  one  cent  of 
the  salary.  Recently  there  were  two  firemen  who  met 
their  deaths  in  Baltimore  under  particularly  trying  cir- 
cumstances. One-half  of  Mr.  Gail's  salary  he  gave  to 
one  widow,  the  other  half  to  the  other. 

Now,  in  respect  to  our  police,  we  are  in  almost  as 
good  a  condition.  We  have  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate;  all  men  are  appointed  to  the  force  after  com- 
petitive examination,  upon  the  report  of  three  police  ex- 
aminers. LTntil  eighteen  months  ago  when  a  vacancy  was 
to  be  filled  the  examiners  would  send  up  to  the  board  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  passed  the  examination,  so 
that  an  appointment  might  be  made  from  any  one  of 
these  names  whether  it  appeared  at  the  bottom  or  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  At  our  annual  meeting  a  year  ago  last 
spring  we  called  attention  to  this  construction  of  the  law, 
maintaining  that  favoritism  could  be  shown,  and  that  we 
did  not  think  it  was  being  fairly  administered.  Within 
seven  weeks  thereafter  the  police  examiners  and  board 
took  cognizance  of  what  we  had  done,  and  from  that 
time  till  now  when  a  vacancy,  occurs  the  name  of  the 
man  who  stands  first  on  the  list  is  sent  up.  We  assert 
that  tlie  Civil  Service  Association  of  Maryland  has 
brought  about  this  great  improvement  in  the  personnel 
of  the  force. 
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Mr.  William  W.  Vaughan  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Massachusetts: 

We  may  have  the  right  to  point  with  pride  to  our 
antiquity  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  very  dra- 
matic that  I  can  report  or  nothing  very  exciting  the  last 
year  for  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  same  old  fight  to  hold 
what  we  have  got  and  to  try  to  get  something  more. 
Now,  I  am  constantly  asked  questions  like  this,  **Hasn't 
civil  service  reform  got  a  very  strong  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts?"  I  answer,  *'Yes,  certainly,  you 
can  see  that.  We  started  early  and  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  for  it  as  people  are  in  favor 
of  it."  "Then  why  is  it."  the  next  question  is,  ''that  you 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  your  legislature  when  your 
legislature  is  supposed  to  represent  the  people?"  Well, 
the  answer  is  really  a  perfectly  simple  one,  that  upon  the 
^[ucstion  of  promoting  the  civil  service  reform  measure 
the  legislature  docs  not  represent  the  people.  They 
merely  represent  themselves.  The  best  illustration  of  the 
situation  was  reported  in  an  anecdote  told  me  by  a  for- 
mer speaker  of  the  house,  who  said  that  upon  meeting 
one  of  the  members  of  his  house  in  the  street  he  asked 
him  with  reference  to  some  civil  service  reform  measure 
then  pending,  whether  he  could  support  it,  and  he  was 
answered  in  this  way:  '*It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
stand  for  civil  service  but  you  can  get  elected  whenever 
you  want  to.  I  can't  get  elected  unless  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  the  boys."  Now,  that  is  just  the  whole  trouble 
with  the  situation.  The  smaller  politician  in  the  legis- 
lature does  not  like  any  more  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing to  deprive  himself  of  certain  powers  and  privileges, 
the  few  that  are  left.  It  is  not  a  pojmlar  thing  to  saw 
off  the  branch  on  which  you  are  sitting.  That  is  the  dif- 
ficulty we  meet  with  constantly  in  the  legislature.  We 
passed  an  act  early  there,  but  it  would  be  quite  difficult, 
I  am  afraid,  to  get  that  same  act  through  to-day.  Pol- 
iticians are  sometimes  a  little  bit  careless,  and  don't  al- 
ways perceive  how  much  these  reform  measures  are  go- 
ing to  help  them  in  the  lon^  run. 

We  have  a  regular  fight  all  the  time  to  hold  what  we 
have  got.     This  rear  the  honors  were  about  even.     We 
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failed  to  pa^s  the  act  to  try  to  put  the  heads  of  our  de- 
partments under  the  civil  service  roof.  We  needed  it 
badly  enough  in  Boston  as  the  last  investigation  showed, 
but  we  did  not  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  suc- 
ceed, as  we  have  succeeded  before,  but  after  a  fight,  in 
defeating  the  constantly  renewed  attempt  to  put  the 
whole  civil  service  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish  War.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  fight 
and  not  a  great  majority  in  our  favor,  but  we  were  some- 
what encouraged  by  the  fact  that  was  mentioned  at  our 
Council  meeting  this  morning,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  voted  very  strongly  for  the  measure  and  who  has 
been  campaigning  for  election  and  pointing  with  pride 
to  his  record  on  that  subject  has  had  his  pride  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  electors  have  decided  to 
let  him  stay  at  home,  and  we  hope  that  some  other  sim- 
ilar instances  may  come  and  help  us.  But  on  the  whole 
we  can  report  nothing  better  than  a  standoff. 

The  only  other  thing  that  has  come  up  in  Massachu- 
setts that  might  be  of  interest  to  report  has  been  an  in- 
cident of  this  constantly  recurring  difficulty  of  applying 
fixed  rules  made  for  the  average  man  to  people  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  who  think,  and  possibly  justly,  that  they 
can  select  their  own  subordinates  for  their  own  use  bet- 
ter than  any  set  of  rules  or  any  commission  can  do  it  for 
them.  That  may  be  perfectly  true.  The  benevolent  des- 
pot may  be  the  best  government  that  exists.  The  diffi- 
culty is  of  course  that  all  despots  are  not  universally 
benevolent.  We  have  that  same  case  in  Massachusetts 
where  a  commission  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  appointing  their  appointees  in  their  discre- 
tion. The  civil  service  commission  found  that  they 
ought  to  be  under  the  rules  and  the  question  was  brought 
up.  There  was,  T  am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  deal  of  temper 
shown  on  the  subject,  both  sides  had  a  certain  amount  of 
right,  and  the  civil  service  re  from  association  poured  all 
the  oil  possible  upon  the  waters,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  storm  and  I  am  afraid  the  oil  was  not  quite 
sufficient  and  that  there  is  more  or  less  ground-swell  still 
running.  That  particular  incident  has  been  settled  but 
the  situation  will  sometimes  recur. 
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Other  than  that  there  has  been  nothing  very  dramatic 
in  Massachusetts.  We  simply  can  say  we  are  ready  to 
keep  on  with  our  fight,  we  propose  to  do  so,  and  expect 
to  win. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Sumerwell  submitted  the  report  from 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey: 

The  civil  service  reform  movement  in  New  Jersey 
owes  its  origin  and  inspiration  directly  to  the  National 
Civil  Ser^'ice  Reform  L^eagiie.  The  fact  is  pertinent,  both 
as  to  a  matter  of  history  and  as  an  encouragement  to  you 
in  a  work  not  always  too  bright  with  hope. 

Attending  your  meeting  in  Washington  three  years 
ago,  as  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Civic  Federa- 
tion, the  writer  became  deeply  impressed  by  the  need  of 
a  comprehensive  civil  service  law  in  our  state,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  and 
some  of  your  leading  members,  enlisted  the  Federation 
in  the  formation  of  a  State  Civil  Service  Association. 
Senator  Everett  Colby  became  our  President  and  has 
labored  unceasingly  for  the  law. 

The  first  year  our  bill  was  held  in  committee,  but  a 
senate  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
A  hearing  was  accorded  us,  at  which  Mr.  Goodwin  and 
a  large  deputation  of  our  members  attended.  After  full 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  bill,  with  a  few  changes, 
should  be  re-introduced.  This  was  done  and  through 
the  entire  session  of  the  legislature  we  watched  every 
step  and  used  every  means  at  command  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  which  thus  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  legislative  issues. 

We  have  been  careful  throughout  to  avoid  aligning 
the  Association  with  either  political  party  and  have  kept 
strictly  within  non-partisan  lines,  pleading  our  cause  with 
equal  fervor  in  both  of  the  hostile  camps.  We  have 
found  good  men  and  true  in  both  and  are  grateful  for 
their  interest  and  support.  We  make  no  comment  at  this 
time  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  case,  but  merely 
record  the  facts  as  they  have  occured. 

The  legislature  was  divided  politically.  The  state  has 
been  republican  for  the  past  twelve  years,  but  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1906  the  democrats  gained  control  of  the  assem- 
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bly.  This  led  each  side  to  seek  favor  for  itself  through 
the  advocacy  of  popular  measures,  without  actually  enact- 
ing laws  opposed  by  the  political  leaders  of  either  side. 
The  result  was  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  laudable 
measures  only  a  few  were  finally  passed,  the  civil  service 
bills  going  with  the  hopeless  majority. 

The  outlook  at  first  was  most  promising.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  and  in  personal  conferences,  took 
high  ground  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  civil  service 
law.  Our  bill,  which  was  considered  a  model,  was  drafted 
mainly  by  Mr.  Goodwin ;  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
League;  revised  slightly  to  meet  the  views  of  the  senate 
committee  and  our  own  Association ;  passed  by  the  senate ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  was  received  with  favor  in 
the  assembly«  Despite  our  best  efforts,  however,  its 
progress  was  slow,  and  when  it  was  finally  put  upon  its 
passage,  it  was  changed  in  several  vital  respects,  and  was 
lost  in  the  rush  of  the  closing  hours  just  before  the  re- 
cess. 

Upon  the  reconvening  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  senate.  Again  the  assembly  defeated  it, 
after  changing  it  to  provide  for  an  elective  instead  of  an 
appointive  commission. 

We  can  state  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  feel- 
ing among  our  people  at  large  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  law.  No  one  openly  opposes  it,  while  civic  bodies  all 
over  the  state  have  urged  its  adoption,  and  many  of  our 
best  citizens  have  personally  visited  the  capitol  to  plead 
for  its  enactment. 

In  the  campaign  just  closed,  the  dominant  party  in  its 
platform  and  through  its  candidates,  has  advocated  a 
comprehensive  civil  service  law  to  embrace  the  state, 
county  and  municipal  employees.  The  democratic  plat- 
form favored  an  elective  commission,  but  the  guberna- 
torial candidate  was  silent  on  the  subject,  although  re- 
quested by  us  to  state  his  views. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  struggle  for  the 
enactment  of  a  civil  service  law  in  our  state,  which  has 
already  enlisted  the  earnest  support  of  many  of  our  lead-, 
ing  citizens  of  both  parties,  and  in  which  we  are  confident 
of  success  in  the  near  future.    Our  hope  lies  in  the  nota- 
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ble  accession  to  political  life  of  a  distinctly  new  element. 
The  past  few  years,  already  so  fruitful  of  reforms  in  our 
systems  of  taxation,  limitation  of  franchises,  primary 
election  and  direct  primary  laws,  popular  expression  in 
the  choice  of  United  States  senators  and  the  regulation 
of  railway  and  public  utility  corporations,  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  our  people  to  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
in  all  its  ramifications  and  have  prepared  them  for  a 
more  determined  stand  in  favor  of  the  merit  system. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  rendered  us  by  your 
League,  especially  through  the  services  of  your  able  and 
indefatigable  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  both  of 
whom  have  been  invaluable  to  our  cause. 

The  outlook  for  the  early  enactment  of  the  law  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  results  of  the  recent  election,  at 
which  the  republicans  elected  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor and  regained  control  of  the  assembly,  thus  enabling 
them  to  carry  out  their  platform  pledges.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  to  append  our  letter  to  Hon.  J.  Frank- 
lin Fort,  the  Governor-elect,  and  his  reply,  viz. : 

"East  Orange,  N.  J.,  October  8,  1907. 
"Dear  Sir:— 

**As  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Civil  Service  Association,  I  have  been 
requested  to  ask  an  expression  of  your  views  relative  to 
the  enactment  of  a  civil  service  law  in  New  Jersey. 

"As  you  are  aware,  a  bill  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Association,  introduced  by  Senator  Ev- 
erett Colby,  passed  by  the  Senate,  amended  in  the  As- 
sembly and  there  tlefeated  upon  its  final  passage,  despite 
the  earnest  efforts  of  (Governor  Stokes  and  many  of  our 
citizens  in  its  behalf. 

"So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  substantial  objection  to 
the  bill  was  made  in  the  Committee  or  on  the  floor.  Op- 
position to  civil  service  laws,  as  tending  to  take  away  the 
fruits  of  political  activity,  was  expressed,  and  the  Assem- 
bly held  out  for  an  elective,  instead  of  an  appointive 
commission  and  deferring  the  date  for  putting  the  law 
into  effect. 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  shown  in  it,  we  feel  warranted  in  asking  a 
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definite  statement  of  your  views  upon  it,  including  the 
mode  of  selecting  the  commission,  and  we  should  like 
your  consent  to  make  public  your  response. 
"Yours  very  respectfully, 

'*Kdward  K.  Sumerwell, 
"Chairman." 
"East  Orange,  N.  J.,  October  26,  1907. 
"Edward  K.  Sumerwell,  Esq.,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 

"My  dear  Sir: — I  have  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and 
T  answered  your  letter  of  October  8th  some  time  ago. 

"Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  effective  civil 
service  law  with  relation  to  municipal,  county  and  state 
offices  which  it  is  possible  for  the  legislature  to  enact. 
The  days  of  the  spoils  system  have  gone.  Any  recom- 
mendation which  I  can  make,  if  elected  governor,  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  an  efficient  civil  service 
statute  will  be  made. 

"Yours  very  respectfully, 

"J.  Franklin  Fort." 

Mr.  Albert  de  Roode  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  League  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Association  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  Jacob 
F.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Council  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Miller 
died  on  December  11,  1906,  and  this  report  of  the  New 
York  Association  would  be  incomplete  without  recording 
the  sense  of  loss  felt  by  the  Association  in  his  death. 

Mr.  Miller's  services  to  Civil  Service  Reform  began 
at  an  early  date.  As  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  he 
introduced  a  civil  service  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  afterward  incorporated  in  the  first  civil  service  law 
of  New  York.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Miller  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  nearly  ten  years  is  re- 
flected in  the  improved  condition  of  the  civil  service  in  the 
state  of  New  York. 

A  report  of  the  New  York  xAssociation  deals  largely 
with  administrative  problems.  We  have  a  constitutional 
requirement  for  civil  service  reform  and  an  excellent 
•law,  and  the  activity  of  the  Association  cannot  chronicle 
such  heroic  struggles  as  in  the  cases  of  the  younger  As- 
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scxiations  in  those  states  where  civil  service  reform  is  not 
an  established  fact. 

With  Mr.  Hughes  as  Governor  during  the  past  year 
no  effective  assault  on  the  merit  system  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  possible.  The  Association,  however,  was  unable 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  constructive  legislation  which 
it  urged,  notably  the  bill  to  prohibit  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  officeholders,  and  the  bill  to  include  in  the 
competitive  class  corporation  inspectors  in  New  York 
City. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Association  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  Governor  refused  to  re-appoint  the  notorious 
collector  of  political  assessments,  Harry  H.  Bender,  a 
Fiscal  Super\'isor  of  State  Charities.  This  refusal  to  re- 
appoint was  undoubtedly  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  Mr. 
Hender's  record  as  collector  of  political  assessments. 

In  New  York  City,  Mayor  McClellan,  in  w^aging  an 
ineffectual  contest  against  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall, 
used  the  exempt  positions  as  spoils.  An  incident  in  this 
contest  was  the  removal  of  one  of  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners, an  adherent  of  the  Tammany  leader;  but  the 
succeeding  appointment  was  imexpectedly  a  most  excel- 
lent one. 

In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Mayor  in  using  the  exempt 
class  to  further  his  political  ends,  the  New  York  City 
commission  has  maintained  an  absolutely  independent  at- 
titude and  has  been  doing  creditable  work  in  strengtlien- 
ing  the  rules  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
The  commission  has  done  a  great  deal  to  elimiate  the  sus- 
picion which  has  previously  attached  to  civil  service  com- 
missions in  New  York  City.  The  Association  is  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  Commission  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit.  The  commission  has  often  not  been  willing  to 
go  as  far  or  as  rapidly  as  the  Association  might  desire, 
and  it  has  failed  to  make  use  of  the  wide  investigating 
iK)wers  that  it  has.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  done  much 
more  than  was  expected  and  has  been  steadily  growing 
toward  the  reform  point  of  \  tew. 

In  New  York  City,  investigation  of  the  office  of  one 
of  the  borough  presidents  disclosed  gross  inefficiency,  if 
not  actual  corruption,  arising  almost  entirely   from  the 
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appointments  of  heads  of  bureaus  for  political  reasons. 
In  one  bureau  a  list  of  employees  was  kept  according  to 
their  political  affiliations.  The  removal  of  the  borough 
president  bv  the  Governor  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
City  Club.  ' 

A  commission  on  grades  and  salaries,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  municipal  civil  service,  with 
a  view  to  correcting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  grading 
and  salaries  of  the  positions  and  has  made  reports,  which 
if  adopted  will  do  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

In  July  the  Association  presented  to  Mayor  McClellan 
charges  against  a  commissioner  of  parks,  that  he  had  ap- 
l^ointed  numerous  persons  for  political  reasons.  Un- 
fortunately, the  commissioner  was  a  political  adherent  of 
the  Mayor,  and,  after  a  white-washing  investigation  by 
the  commissioner  of  accounts,  was  exonerated  by  the 
Mayor. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  state 
commission,  which  has  pursued  the  same  conservative 
policy  and  maintained  the  same  standard  as  in  past  years. 
In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Association 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission should  reside  in  Albany  and  supervise  and  direct 
the  executive  work,  and  that  the  commission  sliould  hold 
more  frequent  meetings. 

The  exempt  class  of  the  civil  service  has  grown  to 
undue  proportions.  Many  of  the  positions  now  exempt 
should  properly  be  competitive.  The  Association  intends 
during  the  coming  year  to  work  for  a  reduction  of  the 
exempt  class ;  it  also  intends  to  urge  the  passage  of  con- 
structive legislation  and  to  continue  its  policy  of  estab- 
lishing committees  in  the  various  cities  throughout  the 
state  to  watch  the  enforcement  of  civil  service  laws. 

Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, through  its  Campaign  Committee,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Luzerne  County  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  of  a  Civil  Service  Act 
for  cities  of  the  second  class  (i.  e.,  Pittsburgh  and  Scran- 
ton.)  The  State  Bill,  championed  by  Senator  Hulings, 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  twelve,  but  in 
the  House,  legislation  was  blocked,  as  it  was  last  year, 
by  the  strategic  tactics  of  the  Republican  "organization," 
until  it  was  too  late  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  at 
that  session.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  enlarge 
Ihe  membership  of  our  Association,  which  at  present  num- 
bers nine  hundred,  and  to  form  other  local  associations 
similar  to  the  Luzerne  County  Association,  since  it  is  be- 
.lieved  that  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  groups  of  active 
supporters  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  sufficient  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  ensure  the  passage  of  a  State  bill  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mayor  Guthrie  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Vice-President  of  our 
AsscH^iation,  issued  last  July  an  order  forbidding  the  five 
thousand  city  employees  of  Pittsburgh  from  taking  active 
part  in  politics,  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Civil  Service  Commission,  which  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  act  was  appointed  August  3,  has  just  promul- 
gated excellent  rules  based  on  a  draft  prepared  by  our 
Counsel  and  former  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Jenks  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  Scranton,  the  other  city  of  the  second  class  for 
which  the  new  law  provides,  grudging  and  illiberal  City 
Councils  have  thus  far  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
mandatory,  and  Mayor  Dimmick  and  the  Commissioners 
have  no  doubt  that  Councils  will  shortly  grant  the  decid- 
edly modest  appropriation  for  which  the  Commissioners 
have  asked. 

The  enforced  resignation  of  William  R.  Knight,  Jr., 
from  the  Federal  office  of  Shipping  Commissioner  of 
Philadelphia,  after  an  investigation  by  Commissioner 
Greene  of  data  put  before  him  by  our  former  Secretary, 
Mr.  Jenks,  has  had  a  salutary  effect  among  office-holders, 
similar  to  the  effect  of  the  President's  removal  of  William 
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vember, 1905.  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  appointed 
Knight  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Director  of  Public 
Works  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  salary  twice  as 
great  as  the  sum  total  of  the  fees  Knight  received  in  the 
office  of  Shipping  Commissioner;  but  this  reprehensible 
act  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Reyburn  is  a  powerful  popular 
argument  against  the  perpetuity  in  office  of  the  Repub- 
lican "Machine"  which  dictates  appointments  in  Phila- 
delphia :  and  the  fact  that  Kiiight,  even  though  rewarded 
by  the  .Mayor,  had  been  discredited  and  punished  by  the 
President,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  stricter  observance 
by  office-holders  of  tlie  statutes  against  pernicious  politi- 
cal activity. 

Mayor  Reyburn's  predecess()r,  on  his  last  day  of  office 
in  March  of  this  year,  failed  to  keep  his  pledged  word, 
and  refused  to  reappoint  Hon.  Frank  M.  Riter  as  a  Civil 
Servici'  Commissioner.  On  May  3,  Mayor  Reybum  re- 
moved Commissioner  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  "for  the  good  of 
tlie  service."  The  death  of  Hon.  Dallas  M.  Sanders  oc- 
rurring  almost  simultaneously,  left  the  way  free  for  retro- 
gressive action,  and  the  Mayor  has  appointed  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  three  of  his  personal  friends  who 
know  little  of,  and  care  less  for,  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Civil  Service  Laws.  Whereas  under  the  previous 
Commission  the  utmost  publicity  was  given  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Conmiission,  the  present  Commission  has 
))ersistently  refused  to  allow  personal  access  to  its  records, 
and  the  Association,  through  mandamus  proceedings,  is 
about  to  compel  their  compliance  with  the  law  which  pro- 
vides that  the  records  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

The  most  encouraging  features  of  the  outlook,  there- 
fore, in  so  far  as  Pennsylvania's  metropolitan  city  is 
concerned,  are  not  the  consequences  of  any  improvement 
in  the  temper  of  the  administration  toward  Civil  Service 
Reform,  but  they  are  rather  the  visible  results  of  the 
growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  reaping  as  it  sowed  when  it  selected 
a  corrupt  and  incompetent  body  of  office-holders. 

No  statement  of  the  history  of  the  year  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  quite  complete  without  some  reference  to 
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the  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  retiring  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Robert  D.  Jenks.  In  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son he  has  labored  unobtrusively  and  unassumingly,  al- 
ways with  a  keen  sense  of  the  legal  issues  involved  and 
the  legal  value  of  evidence, — abstaining  entirely  from 
vague  general  assertions  based  on  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments,— so  that  the  standing  of  the  Reform  Association 
in  the  communit}'  as  an  organization  whose  chief  aim  is 
good  government  irrespective  of  partisan  consideration, 
has  been  incalculably  strengthened,  and  there  has  been  a 
notable  increase  in  public  respect  for  Civil  Service  Acts 
which  are  themselves,  in  large  measure,  the  fruits  of  Mr. 
Jenks'  erudition  and  downright  hard  work. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Truscott  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo: 

The  Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Buffalo  during  the  past  year  has  continued  its  work  along 
educational  lines  by  furnishing  literature  to  its-  reading 
members.  To  become  a  reading  member  one  must  read 
certain  essays  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  first  year's  required  reading  was  arranged  to  give  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform.  The  second  year's  list  gave  more  emphasis  to 
the  great  problem  of  our  time — the  government  of  our 
large  cities,  and  included : 

1  The  Civil  Service — The  Merit  System — The  Spoils 
System,  by  Edward  Cary ; 

2  Civil  Service  Reform — Attack  and  Defense  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  Richard  H.  Dana; 

3  Civil    Service    Reform    demanded    by    Presidents 
and  Statesmen; 

4  The  Purpose  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  by  Henry 
Loomis  Nelson; 

5  The  Merit  System  in  Munici])alitics,  by  Clinton  R. 
Woodruff ; 

6  The  Relation  of  Civil  Service*  Reform  to  Munici- 
pal Administration,  by  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie. 

The  number  of  reading  members  the  second  year 
was  229,  a  gain  of  65  over  the  preceding  year.  The  larger 
proportion  of  these  were  members  of  the  high  schools. 
We  expect  by  the  end  of  this  year  that  over  500  of  thc^c 
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pupils  will  have  qualified  as  reading  members.  Many 
lead  more  than  the  required  amount,  and  thus  have  their 
names  starred  in  the  year's  report.  This  course  of  read- 
ing has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  in  writing  for  the 
Municipal  Honor  Medal  offered  each  year  in  the  interest 
of  good  government  by  our  president  for  the  best  essay 
on  civil  service  reform.  In  two  of  the  high  schools  the 
classes  in  civics  are  given  our  pamphlets  as  part  of  their 
work  for  the  year. 

The  Association  has  69  active  members  who  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  support.  During  the  year  two 
pamphlets  of  value  have  been  reprinted : 

Civil  Service  Reform  as  a  Moral  Question,  by  Hon. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte; 

The  Relation  of  Civil  Service  Reform  to  Municipal 

Reform,  by  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

Orders  for  these  pamphlets  from  the  National  League 
and  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Worcester  Auxiliaries 
have  been  of  great  help  in  paying  for  their  re-issue. 

The  annual  celebration  of  our  Association  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  George  William  Curtis  on  February 
26  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Rochester, 
and  brought  together  a  hundred  people,  members  of  the 
men's  and  women's  Associations  and  our  junior  and  se- 
nior reading  members.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
known  George  William  Curtis  personally  is  thus  added  to 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  feel  his  great  power 
through  reading  only.  This  year  three  essays  from  the 
Easy  Chair  were  read  by  pupils  of  the  three  high  schools, 
one  a  native  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and 
one  a  German-American.  Mr.  Olnistead  read  William 
Winter's  eulogy  on  George  William  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
cox gave  an  address  on  "George  William  Curtis  in  Civil 
Service  Reform." 

The  Association  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  patron 
saint  such  a  man  as  George  William  Curtis ;  of  wide  cul- 
ture, much  interested  in  art,  literature  and  music,  a  deeply 
religious  man  and  possesing  such  power  and  charm  that 
he  was  able  to  carry  reform  from  a  struggling  beginning 
to  victory  and  be  an  inspiration  for  all  time. 
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Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  Massachusetts: 

Since  our  last  report  to  the  League  80  members  have 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Auxiliary.  The  maintenance  of 
interest  among  the  1,125  members  as  well  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  educational  and  legislative  work  has  continued 
to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  organized  support  of 
our  nine  branches.  Three  meetings  of  the  State  Council 
brought  together  delegates  from  the  branches  to  discuss 
plans  and  to  report  on  their  work  which  as  usual  included 
meetings  with  speakers,  study  classes  for  members  and 
other  women,  talks  for  teachers  and  pui)ils,  competitions 
for  the  school  medal,  and  other  methods  for  extending 
interest  in  the  merit  system.  The  mid-winter  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative matters. 

Our  efforts  to  supplement  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  were  directed  to  opposing  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans'  Preference  Bill  and  to  supporting 
the  Higher  Municipal  Offices'  Bill.  Besides  presenting 
1,942  signatures  to  our  petition  favoring  the  latter  bill  we 
endeavored  to  gain  the  interest  of  influential  citizens  and 
organizations ;  thus  the  Salem  Branch  invited  a  few  men 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  measure  and  the 
Worcester  Branch  secured  the  endorsement  of  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  During  the  long  and  precari- 
ous struggle  against  the  Spanish  War  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Bill  we  received  for  our  protest  the  signature  of 
2,432  men  and  women  representing  80  cities  and  towns, 
we  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  an  addi- 
tional petition  protesting  against  the  bill  and  giving  the 
names  of  170  prominent  remonstrants,  we  urged  constitu- 
ents in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  give  personal  ex- 
pression to  their  opposition,  we  supplied  material  to  the 
newspapers  in  order  to  keep  the  evils  of  the  bill  before 
the  public,  and  in  other  ways  we  did  what  we  could  to 
assist  the  Association  in  the  victory  won  in  the  end  by  a 
tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  this 
winter's  probable  campaign  we  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
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names  of  legislators  who  voted  last  spring  for  the  Prefer- 
ence Bill  which  were  arranged  according  to  districts  and 
headed  by  an  introduction  kindly  written  for  us  by  Mr. 
Dana.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Good  Government  this 
list  of  legislators  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
withdrawn  from  candidacy  for  re-election  was  given  in 
the  October  number,  and  four  hundred  extra  copies  of 
this  issue  were  distributed  by  us  chiefly  to  constituents 
of  candidates. 

The  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Commission  tliis  sum- 
mer held  another  examination  for  the  important  positions 
of  Visitor  for  State  and  Charitable  Institutions,  and  by 
circulating  information  in  regard  to  the  examination  the 
Auxiliary  again  helped  to  procure  applicants. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  distributed  nearly  30,000 
pamphlets;  of  these  21,000  have  gone  to  about  550  high 
and  grammar  schools.  The  total  number  of  pamphlets 
used  in  our  school  work  now  exceeds  150,000.  We  re- 
printed for  enclosure  with  our  Sixth  Annual  Report  Mr. 
Bonaparte's  inspiring  address  on  Carl  Schurz  and  also 
arranged  for  its  publication  in  the  Federation  Bulletin. 

A  new  departure  in  our  educational  work  is  our  civil 
service  reform  exhibit  in  the  Social  Economy  Building  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition.  One  wall  of  our  booth  is 
given  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
whose  exhibit  includes  a  set  of  reports,  samples  of  exam- 
ination papers,  a  valuable  set  of  statistical  charts  and  a 
large  map  showing  the  civil  service  districts  and  their  pro- 
portion of  appointments.  The  other  two  walls  are  occu- 
pied by  portraits  of  a  few  leading  civil  service  reformers, 
sets  of  our  own  and  the  New  York  Auxiliary's  publica- 
tions, illustrations  of  our  school  work  including  replicas 
of  the  school  medal,  specimens  of  prize  essays  and  the 
names  of  the  34  winners  of  the  Auxiliary's  medal.  Two 
charts  prepared  by  us  last  spring  for  the  Industrial  Con- 
ditions Exhibit  held  in  Boston  show  what  civil  service 
reform  does  for  the  betterment  of  labor  and  industrial 
conditions  in  Massachusetts.  \  map  carrying  out  Mr. 
Almy's  suggestion  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  League 
gives  the  name  of  each  state,  county,  city  and  town  under 
a  civil  service  law  and  is  colored  to  show  the  general 
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character  of  the  law.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  League  and  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  obtaining  special  information  for  this 
map  and  the  accompanying  explanatory  chart.  The  large 
tracts  of  blank  space  in  many  states  testify  to  the  urgent 
need  for  further  educational  work  on  the  part  of  the 
women's  organizations. 

The  medal  offered  as  a  reward  to  children  or  young 
people  for  the  best  essay  on  some  civil  service  reform 
subject  was  awarded  last  spring  in  thirteen  school  com- 
petitions. This  beautiful  medal,  the  work  of  Miss  Fran- 
ces Grimes,  will  always  have  a  special  significance  to  lov- 
ers of  art  and  to  patriots  because  the  design  was  sug- 
gested by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
distinguished  patriot  and  great  genius,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  We  rejoice  that  the  motto  for  this  medal,  "The 
best  shall  serve  the  State,"  was  given  to  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  Auxiliaries  by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
I.x>well.  We  think  of  the  motto  as  exemplifying  her  own 
self-sacrificing  life  and  the  life  and  death  of  her  soldier- 
husband,  killed  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  who  so  longing 
to  live  was  yet  willing  to  die.  We  rejoice  also  that  the 
wonderful  sculptor  who  has  embodied  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica in  many  noble  forms  put  his  thought  likewise  into 
making  our  civil  service  reform  medal  worthy  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

Miss  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  New  York: 

The  Women^s  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  New  York  takes  pleasure  in  reportmg  a 
year  of  continued  activity.  The  work  of  the  past  year 
has  been  almost  exclusively  along  educational  lines.  The 
distribution  of  the  "Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
Merit  System"  has  been  carried  on  in  Michigan,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  Iowa.  These  states  were  thoroughly  can- 
vassed and  6,290  primers  were  distributed  there.  An 
aggregate  of  nearly  9,000  pamphlets  were  sent  to  schools 
during  the  school  year.  This  year,  while  continuing  to 
send  the  Primer  where  it  is  not  already  in  use,  the  Aux- 
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iliary  plans  the  distribution  of  other  pamphlets  for  use 
in  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  Auxiliary  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  having  classes  in  some  of  the  social  settle- 
ments for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  civil  service  in 
the  United  States.  Four  meetings  were  held  at  each  of 
five  settlements.  The  classes  were  composed  of  boys 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  ten.  The  plan  of  conducting  the  clas$  was 
to  present  briefly  the  history  of  appointment  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service  from  Washington's  administration  to 
the  present  time ;  then  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  civil 
service  in  New  York  State,  comparing  throughout  the 
principles  of  the  '^spoils"  system  and  of  the  merit  system, 
and  the  conditions  that  existed  urider  the  respective  meth- 
ods of  appointment.  The  boys  have  shown  a  real  inter- 
est in  these  meetings,  and  in  three  of  the  settlements 
they  voted  to  hold  competitions  among  the  members  of 
the  class,  for  the  medal  offered  by  the  Auxiliary  for  the 
best  paper  on  certain  designated  topics  concerning  the 
civil  service  and  the  merit  system.  This  medal  is  a 
reduced  size  of  the  larger  one  designed  by  Miss  Frances 
Grimes.  It  has  been  awarded  in  two  competitions  for 
very  creditable  papers.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  carry  on  this  way  of  studying  the  principles  of  good 
government  in  all  of  the  New  York  social  settlements. 

The  question  of  the  present  inadequate  instruction  in 
civics  in  the  public  schools  has  been  brought  before  the 
Executive  Committee.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  the  committee  proposes  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, with  an  aim  to  securing  suitable  municipal  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools.  In  this 
work,  the  Auxiliary  unites  its  efforts  with  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League  which  is  at  present  trying  to  arrange 
for  talks  on  civics  for  the  parents  of  school  children. 

The  Bibliography  of  Civil  Service  Reform  and  Re- 
lated Subjects  published  by  the  Auxiliary  in  1900  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  this  year.  The  field  of  civil 
service  reform  literature  has  been  practically  covered  and 
a  map  showing  the  extent  of  the  civil  service  reform 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  been  added. 
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The  membership  of  the  Auxiliary  has  been  well  sus- 
tained, and  we  look  for  a  further  increase  in  our  numbers 
in  the  extended  work  we  plan  for  the  future.  Every- 
thing points  toward  continued  success  in  the  coming 
year — 2l  year  in  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  ex- 
ert our  individual  efforts,  or  combine  it  with  that  of  sim- 
ilar organizations  in  the  cause  of  the  public  service. 

The  following  reports  were  received  to  be  printed  in 
the  Proceedings: 

From  the  Cambridge  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  : 
The  Cambridge  Association  reports  a  membership 
of  io6.  The  Association  continues  its  interest  and  en- 
deavor in  the  cause,  and  whenever  matters  have  appeared 
in  our  legislature  inimical  to  the  civil  service  its  mem- 
bers have  appeared  in  opposition.  The  most  extreme  was 
the  annual  "Spanish  War  Veteran  bill,"  with  a  new 
feature  this  year  of  "adding  15  per  cent  to  the  credit  of 
the  applicant  over  the  rating  obtained  in  examination." 
The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  In  this  ex- 
amination a  fitting  question  would  seem  to  be  to  give  the 
definition  of  a  "War  Veteran,"  and  perhaps  if  any  could 
be  found  who  had  smelt  powder,  or  seen  service,  15  per 
cent  might  be  allowed.  The  Association  endeavors  to 
interest  the  students  of  Harvard;  and  many  of  these 
are  just  beginning  work  in  good  government  associations. 
Our  Association  holds  itself  ready  for  good  work  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause. 

Prom  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  of  Maryland: 

The  year  just  concluded  has  been  characterized  in  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  by  renewed  vigor  and  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  activities. 

During  the  spring  of  1906  a  broad  scheme  of  educa- 
tional work  was  planned  by  a  special  committee,  most  of 
which  has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  As  outlined,  it 
proposed  development  in  three  directions.  First,  a  series 
of  parlor  lectures,  for  which  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion should  be  secured.  Second,  a  study  class,  for  which 
the  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  and  salaried  leader 
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should  be  obtained,  and  in  which  subjects  relating  to  civil 
service  reform  should  be  studied  in  detail.  Third,  the 
(liflFusion  of  information  by  means  of  literature  distributed 
to  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  also  through 
women's  clubs  and  other  organizations.  In  purstonce 
of  this  resolution,  a  copy  of  the  Primer  of  Civil  Service 
Reform  was  sent  to  each  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
secretary  accompanying  it  in  each  case  by  a  private  note. 
The  second  suggestion  of  the  committee  relating  to  a 
study  class  remains  to  be  consummated  in  the  future.  The 
first  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  fulfilled  by  a 
series  of  parlor  lectures,  the  first  of  which  was  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Oakley,  of  Philadelphia,  to  an  interested  audience 
of  over  loo  members  of  the  Auxiliary,  the  subject  being, 
"Civil  Service  Reform  as  applied  to  Municipalities."  On 
the  same  evening  Mrs.  Oakley  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Graduate  Nurses  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
A  January  meeting  was  equally  well  attended,  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  Hon.  Alford  W.  Cooley.  A  third  parlor 
meeting,  held  in  March,  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Dudley  Foulke.  All  of  these  meetings  were  held  in 
the  homes  of  prominent  citizens  who  had  identified  them- 
selves with  the  interests  of  good  government.  The 
Auxiliary  also  at  Mr.  Bonaparte's  invitation,  sent  25  del- 
egates to  Annapolis  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in 
memory  of  John  Paul  Jones.  In  May  on  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
the  Auxiliary  availed  itself  of  its  prerogative  by  enter- 
taining at  dinner  Secretary  Taft,  who  was  to  deliver  the 
annual  address. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  activity  of  the  cur- 
rent year  is  reported  in  the  application  of  various  clubs 
and  associations  of  the  city  and  vicinity  to  the  Auxiliary 
to  provide  speakers  on  topics  relating  to  civil  service  re- 
form. Among  these  requests  satisfactorily  responded  to 
are  those  from  the  Maryland  Association  of  Graduate 
Nurses,  the  Roland  Park  Club,  the  Forest  Park  Club,  the 
Jewish  Council  of  Women,  the  Outlook  Club  and  the 
Wednesday  Club.  Fifteen  requests  of  this  character  have 
been  received  and  the  want  supplied.  Many  of  these  re- 
quests have  come  through  the  Maryland  State  Federa- 
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tion's  Committee  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  supply  of 
these  demands  has  been  made  possible  through  the  kind- 
ness of  public  spirit  of  the  following  speakers :  Hon.  John 
C.  Rose,  Hon.  Alford  Cooley,  Hon.  William  D.  Foulke, 
Mrs.  Oakley,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  John  Philip  Hill  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  some  of  whom  have  addressed  sev- 
eral meetings. 

A  large  amount  of  literature  has  been  distributed  dur- 
ing the  year,  both  voluntarily  and  in  response  to  re- 
quests. 

Pending  the  passage  of  the  child  labor  law,  the  Auxil- 
iary was  represented  by  a  committee  at  Annapolis,  who 
testified  to  their  interest  in  the  bill  before  the  legislature. 
Subsequently,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Committee,  $ioo  was  voted  from  the  treas- 
ury to  furnish  pensions  to  families  suffering  from  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

The  Auxiliary  has  made  its  usual  contribution  of  $ioo 
to  the  funds  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League. 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  27  members  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  the  Auxiliary  during  the  year, 
a  testimony  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Buell,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Civil 
Service  Commission,  gave  the  following  accoimt  of  the 
work  of  the  commission : 

I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  make  any  report  for 
any  organization  in  Wisconsin, — in  fact  came  rather  to 
listen  than  to  say  anything.  We  have  a  civil  service  law 
in  Wisconsin  which  I  am  led  to  think  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  civil  service  laws  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  copied  very  largely  from  the  civil  service 
law  in  New  York  but  perhaps  we  have  improved  it  in 
one  or  two  respects.  The  question  of  civil  service  re- 
form was  not  agitated  very  much  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. It  came  as  an  incident  of  other  reforms.  I  sup- 
ix>se  we  are  known  in  some  respects  as  reformers  out  in 
Wisconsin.  We  certainly  were  the  pioneers  in  primary 
election  reform  and  I  lx»Heve  we  have  the  best  primary 
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election  law  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  law  where 
the  voter  can  go  to  the  poll  and  manifest  his  choice  for 
the  nominee  of  his  party  untrammelled  and  unhindered 
by  anyone.  That  reform  it  took  quite  a  number  of  years 
to  bring  about  and  as  an  incident  to  that  reform  the  civil 
service  law  was  passed  without  very  much  agitation.  The 
law  was  passed  two  years  ago  last  winter  and  it  has  been 
in  operation  about  two  years;  that  is,  about  two  years 
since  the  law  really  went  into  effect.  We  have  been  do- 
ing as  best  we  could  and  I  think  perhaps  fairly  well ;  but 
we  were  met  by  the  situation  that  when  the  civil  service 
law  went  into  effect  all  the  offices  were  filled  on  the  spoils 
system  and  by  the  law  those  officers  were  continued  in 
office  provided  they  were  able  to  pass  a  non-competitive 
examination.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  commission  to 
fill  the  different  appointive  offices  as  they  became  vacant 
by  persons  without  regard  to  party  or  faction  within  a 
party,  without  regard  to  religion  or  any  other  test,  and 
I  think  we  have  succeeded,  but  there  is  still  the  old  in- 
fluence at  work,  the  opposition  of  the  spoilsmen,  and  we 
feel  that,  and  it  may  give  us  trouble.  But  I  think  on  the 
whole  the  outlook  in  Wisconsin  is  favorable  and  that  a 
sentiment  is  being  developed  which  will  sustain  us  in  the 
work  which  we  are  trying  to  accomplish: 

SECOND    SESSION. 

Perkins  Mkmorial  IIai.l,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
TiiuR.sDAY  Evening,  November  7. 

AT  8 :30  l\  M.  the  League  reconvened  at  Perkins  Me- 
morial Hall,  Y.  M.  C  A.  Building.     Hon.  William 
Dudley  Foulke  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council.* 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney  General,  deliv- 
ered an  address.' 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New  York,  de- 
livered an  address.' 


Printed  in  full  'at  page  44;  'at  page  102;  *at  page  106. 
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THIRD    SESSION. 


Iroquois  Hotkl, 
Friday  Morning,  November  8. 

AT  II  :oo  A.  M.  the  League  reconvened,  Mr.  Dana  in 
the  chair.     Mr.  Frederic  Almy  presented .  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  as  follows : 

For  Pbesioent: 

Joseph  H.   Choate, 


For  Vice  Presidents: 
Grover  Cleveland, 
Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Harry  A.  Garfield, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Henry  Charles   tea, 
Seth  Low,     . 
Franklin  MacVeagh, 
George  A.  Pope,  . 
Henry  C.  Potter,  D. 
P.  J.  Ryan,  D.  D., 
Moorfield  Storey, 
Thomas  N.  Strong, 
Herbert   Welsh,   . 

For  Members  of  the  Council 

William  A.  Aiken, 
Frederick  Almy,  . 
Arthur  H.  Brooks, 
Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
George  Burnham,  Jr., 
Silas  W.  Burt,      . 
John  A.  Butler,  . 
Edward  Cary, 
Everett   Colby,     . 
Charles  Collins,   . 
William  E.  Gushing, 
Nathaniel  H.  Davis, 
Horace  E.  Deming, 
John  Joy  Edson,  . 
John  A.  Fairlie,  . 
Henry   W.    Famam, 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr.,  , 
William  Dudley  Fouike, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Charles  N.  Gregory,  . 
Henry  W.  Hardon,     . 


New  York,  X.  Y. 

Princeton,  K.  J. 
Cambridge,   Mass. 
Princeton,  X.  J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Boston,   Mass. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Norwich,  Conn. 
Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Boston,   Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 
New  York.  X.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Xew  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Richmond.   Ind. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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H.   Barton  Jacobs, 

.     Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  D.  Jenks,  . 

.     Philadelphia,   Pa. 

William  V.  Kellen,     . 

•  .    Boston,  Mass. 

John   F.    Lee, 

.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  G.  Low,  . 

.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  McAneny, 

w                             >» 

Henry  L.  McCune, 

.     Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  J.  Milligan, 

.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  B.  Moulton,  . 

.     Chicago,  III. 

Samuel   H.   Ordway,  . 

.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

William   Potts,     . 

«                          it 

John   Read,  . 

.     Cambridge,   Mass. 

H.  0    Reik,  .        .        . 

.     Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles    Richardson,    . 

.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Richmond,  . 

.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edward  ^L  Shepard,  . 

.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

R  L.   Siddons,     . 

.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson  S.  Spencer, 

.    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lucius  B.  Swift, 

.    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  J.  Trembath,  .        . 

.     Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

Henry   Van    Kleeck,   . 

.    Denver,  Colo. 

William   W.    Vaughan, 

.     Boston,  Mass. 

Everett  P.   Wheeler,  . 

.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles   B.  Wilby.       . 

.     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ansley    Wilcox,    . 

.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles   D.   Willard,   . 

.    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frederick  C  Winkler, 

.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.   Francis  Wood, 

.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

it             f( 

Morrill  Wyman,  Jr.,  . 
It  was  moved  and  second 

.    Cambridge,  Mass. 
ed  that  the  Secretary  be  di- 

rected  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gentlemen 
named.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  the  Sec- 
retary cast  the  ballot  and  announced  the  election  of  the 
ticket  as  read. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  treasurer's  report  to  date, 
and  stated  that  as  the  fiscal  year  did  not  close  until  No- 
vember 30.  the  Council  had  voted  that  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Treasurer,  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  with  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  should  include  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  up  to  and  including  that  date.* 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Superannuation.'  A  .discussion  followed  in 
which  the  following  participated :  Pickens  Neagle,  Presi- 


Printed  in  full  *  at  page  43 ;  *  at  page  63. 
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<ient  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association,  A.  P. 
Davis,  Chairman,  Sub-committee  on  Personnel,  Keep 
Committee  on  Department  Methods,  Richard  H.  Dana 
and  Horace  E.  Deming. 

Mr.  Foulke  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  accepted  and  its  conclusions  adopted  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Keep  Committee  and  report  on  further  plans.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  After  discussion  and  amend- 
ment the  report  was  approved  and  adopted.* 

Mr.  Foulke  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  League  be  extended  to 
Governor  Hughes  for  his  inspiring  address — so  well  calculated 
to  aid  the  propaganda  of  the  reform  in  sections  of  the  country 
-where  it  does  not  yet  exist. 

Mr.  Wilcox  presented  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service  in  Dependencies  which,  upon 
motion  was  approved." 

FOURTH   SF^SION. 

Iroquois  TIotel, 
Friday  Afternoon,  November  8. 

THE  League  reconvened  at  3:00  P.  M.,  Mr.  Dana  in 
the  chair.  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  read  a 
paper  on  "Restriction  of  the  Political  Activity  of  Office- 
holders."* A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
in  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  and  Mr.  Dana  took  part. 
.  Hon.  John  Lord  O'Brian  read  a  paper  on  "Competi- 
tive Examinations  for  I.^;al  Positions."*  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed in  which  the  following  took  part :  Hon.  Cyrus  D. 
Foss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  and  Hon.  C.  E.  Buell. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fowler,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  presented  a  paper 
on  "Oral  Examinations  and  Practical  Tests,"'  which  was 

Printed  in  full  ^at  page  61;  *at  page  96;  'at  page  112;  *at 
page  129;  'at  page  151. 
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supplemented  by  a  brief  address  by  the  Hon.  George  G. 
Davidson,  Jr.,  of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Commission,, 
on  the  same  subject* 

Papers  were  then  read  as  follows : 

"Civil  Service  Reform  in  Philadelphia,"  by  Fullerton 
L.  Waldo,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association. 

"The  Prospect  for  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Michigan,, 
by  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan.* 

Mr.  Burnham  presented  the  following  resolution,, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  League  at  the  close  of  this^ 
its  27th  annual  meeting,  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo  and  the 
Buffalo  Civil  Service  Commission  for  their  hospitality  and  de- 
lightful entertainment. 

The  League  then  adjourned. 
Attest: 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 

Secretary. 

A  banquet  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered  by 
the  Buffalo  Association  at  the  EUicott  Club  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  November  8th.  Mr.  Ansley 
Wilcox,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Association,  presided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte^ 
J.  N.  Larned,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Chief  of  Police  Regan,  Fire 
Chief  Murphy,  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Fullerton  L. 
Waldo  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Foulke. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  League  the  delegates  were 
tendered  a  reception  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Saturn 
Club.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  members  were  tendered  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  by  the  Buffalo  Association  and 
the  Buffalo  Commission ;  and  on  Saturday  a  luncheon  was 
tendered  to  the  members  of  the  Council  by  Mr.  Ansley 
Wilcox  at  his  home. 


Printed  in  full  ^at  page  157;  *  at  page  160;  'at  page  165. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


November  30,  1907. 

Balance  on  hand  December  i,  1906 *  $408.35 

Receipts: 

New  York  C.  S.  R.  Association $1,634.00 

Massachusetts  C.  S.  R.  Association 1,050.00 

Pennsylvania  C.  S.  R.  Association 1,023.00 

Maryland  C  S.  R.  Association 320.00 

Chicago  C.  S.  R.  Association 202.00 

Cincinnati  C.  S.  R.  Association 210.00 

Missouri  C.  S.  R.  Association 250.00 

Cambridge  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Buffalo  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Indiana  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Connecticut  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Wisconsin  C.  S.  R.  Association 100.00 

Massachusetts  Auxiliary  100.00 

Maryland  Auxiliary    100.00 

New  York  Auxiliary  100.00 

Pamphlets  Sold    36.08 

Total  League  Receipts $5,525.08 

Good  Government  Receipts 1440.50    6,965.58 

^  $7,373-93 

Disbursements  : 

Salary  of  Secretary $1,650.00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 900.00 

Salary  of  Clerks 1,161.77 

Rent  of  Office 525.00 

Printing    624.23 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 310.28 

Stationery 107.73 

Office  Expenses   164.70 

Traveling  Expenses    183.74 

Total   League    Expenses $5,627.45 

Good  Government  Expenses 1,204.57    6,832.02 

Balance  on  hand *$t;4i.Qi 

E.  &  O.  E. 

A.  S.  Fri.sski.l. 

Treasurer. 
♦Of  which   $175-31   13   Special    Fund   of   the   Committee   on 
Extension  of  Civil   Service  Reform. 

January  8,  1908.  Audited  and  found  correct. 

Wm.  G.  Low, 
Nelson  S.   Spencer. 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  we  have  no 
extensions  of  the  civil  service  rules  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  report,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  any  class 
of  employees  been  withdrawn. 

The  last  branch  brought  under  the  rules  by  executive 
action  was  that  of  the  deputy  collectors  of  internal  rev- 
enue, just  before  our  previous  annual  meeting,  and  this 
extension  was  there  reported.  We  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  the  number  in  this  class  is  1,126.  In  this 
branch,  newly  brought  under  the  rules,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  service,  the  law  and  rules  generally 
have  worked  well,  owing,  as  the  national  Civil  Service 
Commission  says,  "to  the  increasing  spirit  of  co-operation 
shown  by  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and  officers 
generally." 

In  regard  to  the  suppression  of  undue  political  activ- 
ity among  government  employees,  we  note  two  mile 
stones  as  we  progress.  One  is  the  policy  established 
that  no  government  employee  even  outside  the  competi- 
tive classified  service  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  an 
office  in  a  party  organization  or  allow  his  political  work 
to  interfere  with  his  official  duties.  The  other  is  the  ex- 
ecutive order  giving  the  Civil  Service  Commission  power 
to  investigate  cases  of  undue  political  activity  of  em- 
ployees in  the  competitive  classified  service ;  among  these 
employees  no  political  activity  is  permitted. 

For  instances  of  preventing  the  dual  character  of 
officeholders  who  are  outside  the  civil  service  rules,  last 
December,  Mr.  Collin  H.  Woodward,  deputy  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  was  required  to  resign  either  his 
public  office  or  his  party  position  as  district  leader  of  the 
23d  assembly  district,  New  York  City.     Mr.  Woodward 
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resigned  his  public  office.  Before  resigning,  however,  a 
salaried  berth  was  found  for  him  by  his  political  friends, 
in  the  New  York  State  service,  as  deputy  superintendent 
of  elections,  there  being  no  law  against  political  activity 
in  the  New  York  State  service.  The  other  prominent 
case  was  that  of  C.  Wesley  Thomas,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  elected  to  the  party  office  of 
chairman  of  the  Republican  city  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  League  protested  and  he  was  required  to  re- 
sign one  or  the  other.     He  resigned  his  party  position. 

To  enable  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investi- 
gate within  the  competitive  service,  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  League,  issued  an  amendment  to  the  civil 
service  rules,  dated  June  3,  1907,  and  since  then  five  in- 
vestigations have  been  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
Commission.  In  one  important  case,  the  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  P.  D.  Cowden, 
Jr.,  resigned  as  chairman  of  his  party  county  committee; 
in  another,  William  R.  Knight,  Jr.,  on  account  of  per- 
sistent political  activity,  was  required  to  resign  his  office 
as  shipping  commissioner  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  there  were  three  more  covering  six  individuals. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Knight  is  both  instructive  and  hu- 
morous. He  was  appointed  in  1903  to  the  then  unclassi- 
fied office  of  shipping  commissioner,  through  Congres- 
sional influence,  as  a  reward  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  breaking  up  by  force  a  convention  of  the  Union 
Party  in  Philadelphia  in  1902,  his  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection resulting  in  great  advantage  to  the  regulars. 
This  man  had  proved  himself  far  too  valuable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  so  the  local  machine  took  him  in  as 
assistant  to  the  city  Bureau  of  Streets  and  Highways. 
In  the  words  of  Good  Government,  "Federal  or  Munici- 
pal, shipping  commissioner  or  assistant  superintendent  of 
streets,  marine  or  inland  duties,  a  job's  a  job  for  a'  that!" 

Last  April,  Mr.  Archie  Sanders  was  requested  by  the 
President  to  resign  from  the  office  of  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  account  of 
undue  political  activity  in  opposition  to  Governor 
Hughes,  his  activities  amounting  to  neglect  of  his  official 
duties.     This    request    for    resignation    was    asked    for 
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neither  by  Governor  Hughes  nor  by  any  one  authorized 
by  him.  Mr.  Archie  Sanders  is  still  in  his  office  and  no 
successor  is  selected,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  allowed  to 
remain,  but  it  is  rumored  that  he  is  still  allowing  his 
political  activities  to  interfere  with  his  official  duties.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  his  removal  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  political  status  of  Senate-confirmed  officers. 
These  include  postmasters  with  salaries  of  over  $i,ooo  a 
year,  collectors  of  customs  and  internal  revenues,  district 
attorneys.  United  States  marshals,  etc.  President  Cleve- 
land's order  against  undue  political  activity  is  still  in 
force;  but,  from  the  beginning,  when  President  Cleve- 
land removed  Mr.  Benton,  a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Stone, 
a  Republican,  in  1886,  from  their  positions  as  district 
attorneys,  the  situation  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
Political  activity  is  likely  to  loom  up  as  interfering  much 
more  with  official  duties  when  it  is  exercised  against  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  an  administration.  It  is  then  that 
the  President's  friends  are  likely  to  call  his  attention  to 
it.  Benton,  the  Democrat,  was  reinstated  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  Stone,  the  Republican,  remained  out  of 
office.  Officers  of  this  class  have,  for  at  least  75  years, 
been  appointed  practically  on  the  recommendation  of 
members  of  Congress  of  the  President's  party,  and  have 
been  considered  as  political  agents  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, paid. by  the  government.  President  Roose- 
velt introduced  a  system  of  veto  of  unsuitable  recom- 
mendation for  appointment,  and  this  has  been  one  step 
in  advance,  but  is  only  a  step.  Just  how  far  these  offi- 
cials, who  have  been  appointed  for  political  reasons,  and 
who  are  expected  to  do  some  political  work,  may  go, 
without  its  amounting  to  neglect  of  official  duties,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  decide;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  neither  has  the  time  himself,  nor  is  he  fur- 
nished with  the  machinery,  to  make  thorough  investiga- 
tions. President  Roosevelt  has  established  the  policy,  as 
already  shown,  not  to  allow  such  officials  to  hold  posi- 
tions at  the  same  time  in  their  party  organizations.  They 
must  resign  either  one  place  or  the  other.     This  is  a  defi- 
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iiite  improvement.  The  whole  situation  of  these  Senate- 
confirmed  officers,  however,  is  still  unsatisfactory.  Paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury  as  high  government  officials, 
they  are  really  campaign  managers  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  chosen  for  political  and  not  official  fitness. 

Now,  as  to  a  remedy.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  is  to  nominate  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoint  these 
officials,  and  they  cannot  be  made  completely  subject  to 
the  civil  service  rules  and  law  without  the  Senate's  con- 
sent. But  it  seems  not  impossible  to  take  them  out  of 
politics  in  another  way,  and  for  this  we  have  an  excellent 
precedent,  recently  set  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  appointment  of  the  postmaster  at  New 
York.  Instead  of  going  outside,  as  is  usually  clone,  and 
taking  some  political  supporter,  or  friend  of  members  of 
Congress  on  their  recommendation,  the  assistant  post- 
master was  promoted  to  the  head  of  that  great  New  York 
office.  Does  not  this  give  us  the  key  to  the  situation? 
Why  not  always  promote  some  one  trained  in  the  depart- 
ment? If  the  assistant  postmaster,  or  some  other  sub- 
ordinate, is  not  sufficiently  capable,  then  why  not  pro- 
mote the  postmaster  from  some  neighboring  office,  when 
he  has  shown  unusual  capacity, — ^that  is,  fill  these  high 
positions  by  promotion  on  official  records.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  English  system,  and  in  England  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  postmasters  wholly  from  political 
influences.  As  part  of  the  plan  it  would  be  well  to  class- 
ify assistant  postmasters  under  the  civil  service  rules, 
following  the  precedent  recently  set  of  classifying  the 
deputy  collectors  of  customs.  With  such  a  system  as 
this,  we  could  kill  several  unsavory  birds  with  one  stone. 
Some  of  these  unsavory  birds  are  putting  inexperience 
at  the  helm,  making  custom  houses  and  postoffices  polit- 
ical headquarters,  forcing  subordinates  into  political 
work,  making  political  assessments  on  their  salaries, 
evasions  of  civil  service  rules,  and  the  worst  postal  de- 
partment of  any  highly  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
We  should  have,  instead,  experience  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good,  the  ambition  of  subordinates  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  promotion,  the  chance  of  which  would 
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attract  and  hold  bright  young  men,  who  now  resign  too 
early,  or  keep  out  of  the  government  service  altogether, 
and,  should  we  fill  some  positions  of  assistant  post- 
masters general  also  by  promotion,  we  might  then  make 
our  postal  service  in  time  one  of  the  best  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

The  policy  established  by  the  administration  regard- 
ing the  fourth  class  postmasters,  not  to  make  changes 
without  good  cause,  which  policy  w^e  commented  on  last 
year,  has  been  extended  according  to  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
when  he  was  Postmaster-General,  to  cases  of  presidential 
or  Senate-confirmed  postmasters.  This  is  still  another 
step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is  not  embodied  in  any 
rule  or  order,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
policy  would  be  followed  in  case  of  a  change  of  party,  or 
of  influence  within  the  party. 

The  extension  of  the  law  and  rules  to  the  fourth 
class  postmasters,  which  can  be  done  by  executive  order,, 
and  which  we  at  one  time  looked  for,  has  not  taken  place. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  recommends  this  exten- 
sion. After  noting  that  only  one-half  of  i%  of  the  rural 
free  delivery  carriers,  who  are  appointed  by  competition, 
have  been  removed,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  i%  for 
violation  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
2%  of  the  fourth  class  postmasters,  though  there  has  been 
no  change  of  party,  the  Commission  then  says  it  "believes 
that  with  a  few  slight  modifications  the  same  system  that 
is  so  successfully  operated  in  connection  with  the  rural 
carrier  service  could  be  applied  to  fourth  class  post- 
masters with  equal  benefits  to  the  government  and  to  the 
public."  Several  associations  of  fourth  class  post- 
masters have  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  plan.  If 
done  at  all,  within  this  administration,  it  must  be  done 
soon,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  we  understand,  that 
he  would  make  no  considerable  extension  of  the  classified 
service  at  the  end  of  his  term.  It  has  been  calculated  by 
experts  that  this  classification  will  save  the  taxpayers  at 
least  a  million  a  year,  by  getting  rid  of  useless  fourth- 
class  offices,  now  kept  up  for  political  rather  than  postal 
purposes. 
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To  take  away  the  incentive  for  padding  of  payrolls 
just  before  the  introduction  of  free  delivery  in  a  post- 
office,  and  its  consequent  classification,  an  order  was 
passed  by  the  President  March  14,  1907,  that  no  em- 
ployees would  be  included  in  the  classification  who  had 
been  appointed  less  than  sixty  days  before  that  took  place, 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  Commission. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  special  exceptions  to  the 
national  civil  service  rules  must  give  us  pause.  Some  of 
us  who  advocated  the  system  first  are  beginning  to 
change  our  minds.  The  argument  in  favor  was  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  a  Cabinet  officer  coming  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  trusted  coachman  of  years  of  service  in 
the  family.  It  was  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  this  driver  to  be  appointed  by  special  exception 
than  to  make  the  case  an  excuse  for  exempting  drivers 
generally,  or  even  taking  the  coachmen  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers out  of- the  rules.  It  was  supposed  that  such  excep- 
tions would  be  few,  and  only  for  very  strong  reasons,  as 
the  law  requires  that  the  reasons  shall  be  given  in  each 
case  and  printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission. 
However,  the  number  of  them  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, from  12  in  1902  to  the  rate  of  over  100  in  1007 :  12, 
1902;  43,  1903;  39,  1904;  70,  1905;  71,  1906:  85,  1907 
up  to  September  28,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  100  for  the 
year.  In  seven  cases  this  year,  the  Commission  reports 
that  it  was  not  informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  orders.  The  provision  of  law  requiring 
file  reasons  to  be  published  in  each  case  of  special  excep- 
tion is  the  great  safeguard  against  abuse.  We  are  glad 
to  state  that  President  Roosevelt  on  August  3d  last,  estab- 
lished the  procedure  that  hereafter  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  be  requested  to  prepare  a  draft  for 
each  special  exception,  and  if  the  reasons  in  the  request 
are  not  so  complete  as  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  inquiry, 
the  omission  is  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  President  before 
the  order  is  submitted  to  him  for  his  signature. 

But  the  reasons,  even  when  given,  are  not  always 
satisfactory.  It  was  not  originally  proposed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  allow  charity  appeals,  but  in  the  last  nine 
months   there   were    fourteen   cases   where   the    reasons 
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show  the  exceptions  to  have  been  made  mainly,  and 
sometimes  wholly,  on  sentimental  and  charitable  grounds, 
such  as  that  the  appointee  was  the  widow  or  child  of  a 
faithful  official,  was  the  only  one  to  support  a  decrepit 
war  veteran  and  ex-official,  or  had  several  children  and 
was  in  need.  The  order  of  Sept.  2,  1907,  gives  as 
the  only  reason  for  excepting  two  ladies,  that  they  were 
"widows"  of  recently  deceased  clerks  in  the  War  De- 
partment, adding  "The  War  Department  made  inquiries 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  these 
persons,  which  were  fotmd  to  be  satisfactory."  W^e 
have  often  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  civil  service  law 
creating  an  office-holding  class ;  but  here  we  seem  to 
have  hereditary  and  family  office-holding,  or  the  govern- 
ment service  made  a  sort  of  almshouse.  All  these  senti- 
mental and  charitable  exceptions  were  apparently  made 
in  the  face  of  existing  eligible  lists  of  persons  of  proved 
capacity  and  fitness  to  fill  the  places. 

If  we  once  admit  charity  appeals,  where  shall  we  end? 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  as  deserving  as  some  of 
these  15.  We  have  felt  obliged  to  say  this  much  about 
the  charity  cases,  especially  as  the  President,  a  constant 
friend  of  the  reform,  has  put  himself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing them,  provided  there  is  no  trace  of  political  influence 
in  the  cases. 

During  the  early  part  of  1899  niany  persons  were 
found  to  be  holding  appointments  contrary  to  the  civil 
service  law,  sometimes  having  failed  to  pass  non-compet- 
itive examinations,  or  not  being  submitted  to  them,  and 
yet  remaining  in  office.  To  take  care  of  all  these  an 
omnibus  or  general  blanket  order  was  passed  May  29, 
1899,  to  allow  all  such  persons  in  office  to  hold  their 
places  permanently  and  to  be  included  in  the  classified 
service.  To  this  blanket  order  there  was  a  strong  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  civil  service  reformers,  and  we 
trusted  that  was  the  end  of  it ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has 
now  been  given  as  the  reason  for  making  a  number  of 
special  exceptions,  on  the  ground  that  some  persons 
irregularly  in  the  service  about  May,  1899,  had  resigned 
just  before,  or  for  some  other  reason  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  blanket  order,  and  on  account  of  this  mis- 
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fortune  they  are  now  at  this  late  date  given,  by  executive 
order,  special  appointment,  in  the  face  of  eligible  lists  of 
persons  competent  to  fill  the  positions. 

Many  of  the  reasons  given  are  of  the  plausible  kind, 
that  the  appointee,  for  example,  is  unusually  fitted  for 
the  place.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  true  in  almost 
every  case;  but  the  President  is  not  in  the  position  to 
determine  this  satisfactorily.  He  has  not  the  time  to 
test  the  qualifications.  General  recommendations  to 
office,  we  know  by  experience,  are  most  unreliable,  and 
the  only  means  he  has  at  hand  to  ascertain  fitness  is  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  of  which,  by  the  very  special 
exceptions,  the  President  does  not  avail  himself. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  look  into  these  cases,  and 
see  what  peculiar  qualifications  these  persons  have  really 
possessed  to  make  them  better  for  appointment  than 
those  on  the  eligible  lists.  We  have  one  marked  in- 
stance, however,  as  to  how  the  President,  acting  in  the 
utmost  good  faith,  may  be  misled.  A  special  order  of 
June  II,  1907,  allowed  a  transfer  from  a  position  in  the 
Isthmian  Canal  service,  not  entered  by  examination,  as 
we  understand  it,  to  a  classified  clerical  position  in  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  usual  rules  (this  was  one 
of  the  cases  where  no  reasons  were  given).  This  order 
had  to  be  revoked  on  August  3,  1907,  because  the  ap- 
pointee proved  to  be,  as  stated  in  the  reasons  for  the 
revocation,  "addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,"  and  was  found  to  be  "suflFering  from  acute 
alcoholism."  On  the  whole,  no  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  special  exceptions  can  read  the  list  of  them  for 
this  year,  with  the  reasons  given  and  the  omissions  of 
reasons,  and  not  be  made  somewhat  melancholy.  There 
are  perhaps  a  dozen  (the  number  allowed  in  the  year 
1902)  that  appear  to  be  thoroughly  reasonable,  a  few 
more  probably  so;  but  the  greater  number  not  by  any 
means  necessary,  and  some  decidedly  harmful. 

Such  a  large  number  of  exceptions  must  seriously 
discourage  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  pass  the  rigid 
examinations  now  required.  Each  special  exception 
makes  it  harder  to  repel  the  still  lingering  suspicion  that 
notwithstanding  the  civil  service  law,  appointment  largely 
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President's  ear  for  any  particular  charity  claim,  and 
thousands  of  others  equally  deserving  must  go  unheard. 
We  feel  that  we  must  protest  against  many  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, as  setting  a  precedent  which  may  be  followed 
to  a  still  greater  extent  hereafter.  Should  we  fail  to 
protest  now,  we  might  be  estopped  from  protesting  then. 
We  recommend  a  rule  that  at  least  no  exceptions  be 
made  simply  because  the  appointee  is  a  relative  or  con- 
nection of  a  former  officeholder,  or  upon  charitable  or 
sentimental  grounds.  It  might  also  be  a  good  idea  to 
publish  the  number  of  exceptions  requested  by  each  of 
the  several  heads  of  departments,  because  some  have 
made  many  requests,  and  others  have  made  none.  Some 
have  tried  to  keep  to  the  rules,  even  at  considerable  tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

It  often  is  possible  to  explain  to  capable  persons  the 
nature  of  the  examinations,  to  remove  their  objections 
to  entering  them ;  how,  for  example,  in  the  higher  grades 
for  scientific  positions  requiring:  executive  and  organizing 
ability,  the  tests  used  consist  chiefly  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  education,  training  and  experience  of  the  applicants, 
and  in  finding  out  what  they  have  done  to  exhibit  the 
possession  of  the  required  faculties.  One  Cabinet  officer 
may  take  such  a  course  while  another  may  find  it  easier 
just  to  ask  for  exceptions.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  no 
eligible  list,  a  non-competitive  examination  would  be  suf- 
ficient under  the  law,  but  a  Cabinet  officer  may  find  it 
easier  to  ask  for  a  special  order  than  to  have  his  candi- 
date submitted  to  examination.  If  the  record  of  each 
department  were  kept  separately,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
exceptions  asked  for  properly  classified,  we  might  still 
further  diminish  the  number  of  requests  for  unnecessary 
special  exceptions.  By  a  letter  dated  Feb.  28,  1906, 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  departments,  the  President 
expressed  his  urgent  wish  to  diminish  the  number  of 
special  exemptions  asked  for,  but  this  request  has  been 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Turning  our  eyes  for  a  moment  towards  Congress, 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  increased  the  salaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.     We  wish,  however, 
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the  increase  had  been  larger.  It  was  only  from  $3,500 
to  $4,000.  The  salary  of  these  Commissioners  should  be 
made  at  least  $5,000.  The  appropriation  for  travelling 
expenses  has  been  increased  from  $8,500  to  $11,000. 
Congress  failed  as  usual  to  pass  any  legislation  to  extend 
the  civil  service  rules  to  the  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  and  also  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  growing  confidence  of  Congress  in  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  could  not  be  better  emphasized  than  by 
the  proviso  attached  to  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  labor  of  working- 
men  and  children,  which  is  as  follows :  "No  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the  employment  of 
any  person  in  making  said  investigation  who  is  not  now 
in  the  employment  of  the  government  or  hereafter  regu- 
larly appointed  after  competitive  examination  and  certi- 
fied through  the  Civil  Service  Commission."  This  was 
wholly  voluntary,  not  even  being  suggested  by  any  civil 
service  reform  organization. 

Coming  next  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself, 
in  our  last  report  we  noted  with  regret  our  loss  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Alford  W.  Cooley,  to  take  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Attorney-General.  Hon.  John 
Avery  Mcllhenny  has  since  been  appointed  in  Mr. 
Cooley's  place.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
Mr.  Mcllhenny,  himself  a  Southerner,  visited  every 
Southern  state  in  order  to  interest  them  in  the  reform, 
and  to  induce  more  from  those  states  to  enter  the  exam- 
inations. He  saw  governors,  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  presidents  of  educational  institutions,  etc., 
made  addresses,  and  had  interviews  published  in  the  local 
papers.  He  endeavored  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the 
popular  delusion  that  none  but  Republicans  need  apply. 
He  secured  co-operation  from  school  authorities,  new 
courses  are  to  be  established  to  fit  persons  for  the  exam- 
inations, and  it  is  believed  that  the  quotas  of  those  states 
will  be  more  nearly  filled  than  in  the  past.  Much  indi- 
rect good  will  also  be  accomplished. 

As  already  stated,  the  investigations  into  the  undue 
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political  activity  of  classified  competitive  employees  under 
the  new  rules  have  been  carried  out  with  success. 

The  tests  for  fitness  are  always  worthy  of  notice. 
The  element  of  time  has  been  introduced  in  certain  cler- 
ical examinations  in  order  that  quickness  should  count  in 
the  marking  as  well  as  accuracy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  it  takes  longer 
to  fill  places  under  the  civil  service  rules  than  by  the  old 
methods.  During  the  Spanish  War  this  argument  availed 
for  exempting  by  statute  the  extra  emergency  employees 
in  the  War  Department,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
took  far  longer  to  fill  these  places  than  it  has  taken  the 
Commission  to  fill  a  larger  number  of  similar  positions. 
These  positions  were  clerical. 

But  we  have  recently  an  illustration  of  how  well  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  fill  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible positions  in  large  numbers  with  great  rapidity.  It 
was  proposed,  under  the  meat  inspection  bill  in  Congress, 
to  exempt  the  inspectors.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  President,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  League, 
and  others,  to  that  proposition,  the  inspectors  were  kept 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  We  are  glad  to  state  that 
2,496  persons  were  examined  in  200  places  in  the  coun- 
try, almost  immediately  after  receiving  notice  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  26  days  from  receiv- 
ing this  notice  50  names  were  certified,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  all  the  rest,  825  in  all,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
department  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

As  to  the  civil  service  at  large  throughout  the  country 
and  dependencies,  we  note  that  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion has  been  reorganized  into  a  subordinate  adminis- 
trative bureau,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  change  of,  to- 
say  the  least,  very  doubtful  wisdom. 

In  Porto  Rico  a  civil  service  law  has  been  passed  by 
the  legislature,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  March 
14,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1908.  It  is  of  limited  appli- 
cation, as  it  does  not  extend  to  the  municipalities.  The 
insular  police  force  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  but  in  each  case 
they  are  subject  to  a  modified  competitive  system  created 


by  special  laws.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Coles,  formerly  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  as  chief 
of  the  rural  carrier  division,  has  been  selected  as  chair- 
man and  chief  examiner  of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  Governor  of  Colorado,  on  March  30th,  signed  a 
civil  service  law  applying  to  state  institutions  and  to  the 
employees  of  the  Commission  itself,  and  to  such  cities  as 
by  popular  vote  would  adopt  its  provisions.  On  the  first 
commission  two  well-known  civil  service  reformers  have 
been  appointed,  Mr.  Van  Kleeck,  its  chairman,  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  national  League. 

In  Illinois  the  various  attempts  to  extend  the  state 
law  have  failed;  but  some  changes  improving  the  law, 
however,  passed  the  legislature.  The  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  contained  a  pledge  for  the  extension  of 
the  present  Cook  County  civil  service  law ;  but,  altliough 
the  Republicans  were  in  control,  no  such  law  was  enacted. 

The  proposed  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
defeated  by  popular  vote.  Chicago,  by  popular  vote,  had 
already  adopted  a  civil  service  reform  law.  This  new 
charter  did  away  with  the  system  of  trial  before  removal, 
but  there  were  many  other  matters  in  the  charter  beside 
its  civil  service  provisions,  and  this  provision  was  mis- 
represented by  the  opponents  of  the  charter  as  a  method 
of  restoring  the  civil  service  to  political  control. 

We  have  this  year  yet  another  instance  of  how  the 
people  of  the  middle  west  are  appreciating  the  reform. 
The  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one,  voted  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
civil  service  law  of  1895,  the  same  law  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

Three  sessions  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  were 
held  this  year.  An  excellent  civil  service  law,  introduced 
by  Senator  Colby,  after  being  considerably  amended,  was 
defeated  in  its  final  passage  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  first  session,  owing  to  the  defection  of  some  of  its 
alleged  supporters.  Governor  Stokes,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  had  advocated  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 
At  the  second  session  the  Governor  repeated  his  message 
as  to  the  civil  service  law ;  but  this  bill  met  with  practic- 
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ally  the  same  fate  as  the  similar  bill  in  the  first  session. 
Public  sentiment,  however,  has  been  aroused  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  as  never  before,  and  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  have  a  civil  service  plank  in  their 
platforms,  a  wholly  new  feature  of  party  platforms  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
just  elected,  has  advocated  the  law. 

In  Iowa,  Governor  Cummins  recommended  to  the 
legislature  the  adoption  of  a  civil  service  law.  No  such 
law,  however,  passed.  Tlie  city  of  Des  Moines  adopted 
a  commission  form  of  government,  containing  stringent 
civil  service  provisions. 

In  Michigan  four  civil  service  bills  were  introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  One  bill  was  mod- 
elled after  the  New  Jersey  bill  and  applied  to  the  state, 
county  and  city  service.  Another  applied  to  the  county 
service,  and  two  bills  proposed  civil  service  systems  for 
the  city  of  Detroit.  All  the  bills  failed.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  now  being  held,  and  there  is  considerable 
agitation  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil  service  provision. 

As  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  City  Council  of 
the  city  of  Hartford  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
charter,  providing  a  civil  service  system.  The  amend- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  legislature,  but  did  not 
pass.  Ne\^  Britain  had  a  precisely  similar  experience 
with  its  civil  service  amendments. 

In  Massachusetts  the  bill  allowing  the  application  of 
civil  service  rules  to  some  of  the  higher  municipal  offices 
failed  to  pass ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  Preference  bill,  opposed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  was  defeated  in  the  legislature, 
though  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 

Turning  next  to  Ohio  we  see,  in  Cincinnati,  an  inde- 
pendent movement,  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Voters* 
League,  has  been  started,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
merit  system  is  among  its  chief  objects ;  and  in  Columbus 
the  Board  of  Trade  intends  to  work  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  for  a  civil  service  law  applying  to 
every  city  of  the  state;  and  in  Cleveland  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  investigating  this  same  question. 
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In  Indiana  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  which  tends  to  separate  state  institutions  and  politics, 
and  may  be  said  at  least  to  open  the  way  for  a  competi- 
tive system. 

At  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  January  24th,  a 
charter  amendment  was  adopted  by  popular  vote,  apply- 
ing the  merit  system  to  the  fire  and  water  works  depart- 
ments. 

For  the  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  holding  in- 
formal examinations  at  the  request  of  the  District  Com- 
mission. Permission  for  this  was  granted  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1895.  Suit  has  recently  been  brought  to 
restrain  this  beneficial  practice  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
illegal.  This  suit  was  dismissed  on  demurrer,  but  it  is 
understood  an  appeal  will  be  taken.  As  already  stated, 
both  the  District  Commission  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission have  reported  in  favor  of  legislation  by  Congress 
to  enable  the  President  to  extend  the  civil  service  rules  to 
the  District. 

In  New  York  the  use  of  exempted  places  for  political 
purposes  has  been  illustrated  by  the  action  of  Mayor 
McQellan  in  the  contest  with  Murphy  for  the  control  of 
Tammany,  many  of  the  officials  under  the  Murphy  influ- 
ence having  been  removed  and  replaced  by  others.  The 
use  of  these  offices  for  such  purposes  illustrates  the  true 
motive  of  the  claims  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
the  civil  service  rules. 

During  the  year.  Governor  Hughes  refused  to  re- 
appoint Mr.  Bender,  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  chari- 
ties, so  notorious  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  collector 
of  political  assessments  from  state  employees.  All  con- 
structive civil  service  reform  legislation  at  Albany  has 
failed. 

In  Pennsylvania  Governor  Stuart,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  recommended  the  passage  of  a  state  law, 
and  also  a  law  applying  to  second  and  third  class  cities 
and  to  the  larger  counties.  The  second-class  cities  bill 
passed,  but  the  state  and  county  bills  were  defeated. 

Under  the  bill  providing  civil  service  systems  for  the 
cities  of  the  second  class,  Mavor  G.  W.  Guthrie  of  Pitts- 
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burgh  has  appointed  a  commission,  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  all  municipal  employees  must  refrain 
from  political  activity. 

The  City  Council  of  Scranton,  the  other  second  class 
city  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  applicable,  has 
so  far  refused  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Weaver  refused  to  reappoint 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Riter  when  his  term  of  office  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  expired,  handing  the  appointment 
over  to  the  mayor-elect.  The  election  of  Mayor  Rey- 
burn  was  not  looked  upon  as  favorable  to  civil  service 
reform,  and  the  Mayor's  utterances  and  acts,  particularly 
his  summary  and  unjustifiable  dismissal  of  Commissioner 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr.,  have  borne  out  the  suspicion  of  his 
unfriendliness.  Under  the  new  rules  for  Philadelphia, 
established  by  the  Reyburn  Commission,  requests  for 
wholesale  exceptions  from  the  rules  are  promised  us. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  the  first  report  of  the  State 
Commission.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  docu- 
ment. It  shows  that  the  law  has  resulted  in  economy, 
that  the  employees  manifest  greater  attentiveness  and 
efficiency,  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  well-qualified 
persons  to  compete  for  high  grade  positions  which  they 
were  urged  to  exempt  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  fill  them  satisfactorily,  and  lastly,  they  have 
taken  the  stand  that  very  few  places  need  be  exempted 
on  account  of  their  confidential  nature,  as  there  is  "very 
little  public  business  that  is  so  secret  and  confidential  as 
to  require  exemption  from  the  civil  service  rules."  A 
bill  introduced  into  the  legislature  providing  for  the 
merit  system  in  counties  having  a  population  of  over 
150,000  failed  to  pass. 

Turning  lastly  to  the  League,  we  have  to  note  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Miller  on  December  11,  1906.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  League  that  same  year 
to  succeed  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz.  He  had  been  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  New  York  Association  since  1883, 
and  chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  from  1897 
until  his  death. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the 
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League  to  shorten  its  publication,  Good  Government, 
mainly  by  condensing  the  news.  By  this  and  other 
means  the  paper  has  been  made  self -supporting,  and  its 
readers  get  the  news  with  less  expenditure  of  time.  We 
believe  the  paper  has  lost  nothing  of  its  interest  and  use- 
fulness, but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  League  has  aided  the  Pennsylvania,  Denver,  New 
Jersey  and  Chicago  Associations  in  their  various  efforts 
on  behalf  of  civil  service  reform,  and  has  drafted  bills 
and  revised  rules  and  regulations  in  several  states.  It 
called  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  a  number  of  cases  of  undue  political  activ- 
ity before  referred  to,  and  the  Secretary  has  personally 
visited  several  places,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  where 
the  contest  for  civil  service  reform  was  most  active, 
speaking  at  public  meetings  and  helping  in  other  ways. 

The  Cotnmittee  on  Superannuation  examined  very 
carefully  the  plan  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Keep 
Committee  for  the  retirement  of  employees  on  annuities. 
Its  report  was  made  in  draft  form  to  the  Council  at  New 
London,  and  is  now  submittel  to  the  League. 

The  League  sent  a  letter  in  December  last  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  urging  action  on  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  Navy  Yard  rules.  Secretary  Bonaparte  re- 
plied that  he  had  decided  not  to  act  in  view  of  his  coming 
transfer  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  but  asked  to 
have  the  League  state  in  detail  the  changes  desired, 
which  would  be  submitted  by  him  to  his  successor.  These 
changes  in  detail  were  then  sent,  and  the  League  was 
advised  later  by  Secretary  Metcalf  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  confer  with  the  Committee.  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Sec- 
retary of  our  League,  had  an  interview  with  Secretary 
Metcalf,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  January  19th 
and  again  on  May  isth.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
had  still  another  interview  with  Secretary  Metcalf  on 
June  2ist,  at  which  the  Secretary  requested  that  fhe 
League  would  suggest  specific  amendments  to  the  rules, 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  be  submitted  to  him.  The 
League  was  very  glad  of  the  request,  and  these  amend- 
ments have  been  prepared. 

The  consular  reform,  which  has  been  pressed  so  long 
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by  this  League,  and  on  which  we  reported  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  has  advanced  a  further  step  through  the 
holding  of  two  high  grade  examinations,  the  first  held 
March  14th,  in  which  10  out  of  21  men  passed,  and  the 
second  July  9th,  at  which  13  out  of  28  were  accepted. 
A  third  examination  is  already  scheduled. 

The  League's  committee  on  special  exceptions  made 
a  suggestion  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  various  amendments  to  the  rules,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  obviate  the  yielding  to  these  requests  for  excep- 
tions in  the  future.  One  of  the  points  was  to  allow  per- 
manent appointment  on  a  non-competitive  examination 
in  case  no  eligible  lists  were  on  hand,  and  none  could  be 
obtained  after  proper  advertisements.  But  it  was  found 
that,  although  there  was  no  specific  rule,  the  Commission 
construed,  and  we  believe  rightly  construed,  the  law 
allowing  this  very  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  the  excep- 
tions making  temporary  appointments  permanent  were 
granted  either  in  the  face  of  eligible  lists  or  without  any 
effort  to  obtain  eligible  lists,  or  because  of  failure  to  sub- 
mit the  candidate  to  a  non-competitive  examination. 

As  to  the  field  work,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  have  made  any  long  journey 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country  on  civil  service  reform 
propaganda,  but  much  work  of  that  kind  has  been  done, 
as  already  stated,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  a 
good  deal  by  correspondence.  We  all  feel  that  more  of 
this  field  work  should  be  undertaken,  and  just  how  much 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  just  how  it 
should  be  carried  on,  is  a  matter  for  the  League  to  de- 
cide. There  still  remains  much  work  before  us,  both  in 
holding  fast  what  we  have,  and  extending  our  cause  to 
new  fields,  and  it  will  be  many  years  yet,  we  fear,  before 
the  time  will  come  when  we  may  say  that  our  work  is 
done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  H.  Dana, 

Chairman  of  the  Council. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

I 

The  League  again  expresses  its  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  determined  and  effective  enforcement  of  the  civil 
service  law  and  rules  by  President  Roosevelt. 

2 

The  League  notes  with  satisfaction  that  Congress 
gives  evidences  of  stronger  support  of  the  President  and 
Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
merit   system. 

3 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  competitive  sys- 
tem has  removed  a  great  burden  from  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. We  urge  Congress  to  take  such  further 
steps  as  will  relieve  its  members  entirely  from  the  un- 
profitable labor  of  distributing  patronage,  thus  leaving 
each  his  entire  time  to  devote  to  examination  of  public 
questions  and  legislating  thereon. 

4 
We  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to  provide  for 
competitive  classification  of  assistant-postmasters,  pen- 
sion-examining surgeons,  and  fourth-class  postmasters, 
and  further  to  provide  so  that  all  other  postmasters  and 
all  collectors  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue  shall 
be  appointed  by  promotion,  thereby  abolishing  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  appointing  inexperienced  persons  to  those 
places. 

5 
We  urge  the  President  to  make  such  amendments  to 
the  civil  service  rules,  as  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
practice  of  making  special  exceptions  thereto. 

6 
We  recognize  the  progress  made  in  the  introduction 
of  the  merit  system  into  the  public  service  of  American 
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dependencies  and  we  urge  that  the  system  be  made  to 
cover  all  of  that  service  both  general  and  municipal,  to 
the  end  that  the  spoils  system  may  not  become  rooted 
anywhere  therein  and  thus  make  necessary  a  long  struggle 
to  overthrow  it. 

7 

The  League  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  civil  service  law  has  neither  caused  nor  in- 
creased superannuation  among  government  employees; 
that  the  percentage  is  not  increasing  and  that  the  loss 
is  less  than  i%  of  the  salaries  paid.  The  League  emphat- 
ically approves  of  the  report  of  its  superannuation  com- 
mittee and  is  earnestly  opposed  to  any  system  of  retire- 
ment or  civil  pension  requiring  any  considerable  draft 
upon  the  public  treasury. 

8 

The  League  continues  its  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  country  in  the 
struggle  for  Consular  Reform,  in  which  so  much  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished,  to  the  end  that  the  Consular 
Service  may  be  removed  from  politics  and  put  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  good  public  service. 

9 
The  League  approves  the  policy  under  which  many  of 
the  Indian  agencies  have  been  put  in  charge  of  appointees 
classified  under  the  competitive  system  to  the  great  ben- 
efit of  the  wards  of  the  country  and  to  the  public  busi- 
ness and  urges  the  extension  of  this  policy  to  the  remain- 
ing Indian  agencies. 

10 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  movements 
in  so  many  states  and  cities  to  establish  a  reformed  civil 
service  system.  We  believe  the  most  eflfective  weapon 
to  abolish  patronage  is  the  competitive  system  now  so 
thoroughly  established  in  the  federal  service.  Its  ef- 
ficiency, simplicity  and  economy  have  been  completely 
proved  after  long  trial  and  we  commend  it  to  all  seeking 
to  better  municipal  or  state  service. 
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SUMMARY 

of  the 


Rq>ort  of  the  Superannuation  G>mmfttee  of  the  National 

Qyil  Senrice  Reform  League  on  the  Plan  of  Old 

Age  Pensions  formulated  by  the  Sub-G>m- 

mittee  of  the  Keep  GMnmittee  on 

Department  Methods* 


The  Facts. 

The  superannuation  reports  of  the  League  in  1901 
and  1906  show  that 

(a)  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  has  neither 
•caused  nor  increased  superannuation ; 

(b)  superannuation  in  the  national  civil  service  is 
«mall»  only  1.2  per  cent,  of  tlie  employees  being  over 
70  years  of  age; 

(c)  this  percentage  lias  not  been  increasing; 

(d)  the  total  loss  through  old  age  ineflicieiicyy  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  salary,  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  salaries  paid;  and  that 

(e)  there  is  no  such  prcHsing  need  of  ol<i  age  provision 
as  to  involve  the  government  in  any  considerable 
expense. 

The  Keep  Sub'Commktee*s  Plan. 

The  plan  of  the  Sub*Cominittee  of  the  Keep  Com- 
mission seeks  to  provide  tor  old  a^e  mainly 

By  the  government  hereafter  holding  back  c^ach 
uionth  a  portion  of  the  salaries  due  its  employees 
and  ultimately  repaying  these  forced  loans  with  4 
per  cent,  interest  compounde<1  annually;  and 

By  giving  to  each  employee  already  in  the  service 
when  the  plan  goes  into  effect  (an<l  whose  salary  up 
to  that  date  will,  of  course,  have  already  been   paid) 
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as  a  pure  gratuity  on  his  attainincr  the  retiring  age 
in  the  government's  service  a  siipplennentary  annuity 
a  little  larger  than  it  the  plan  had  been  in  force  when 
he  entered  the  government's  employ. 

The  total  cost  of  these  supplementary  annuities  it 
is  estimated  wiU  be  in  the  end  from  $50,000,000 
to  $60,000,000. 

Each  employee]hereaiter  separated;from  the  service 
tor  any  cause,  at  any  age,  and  in  case  of  deatli  his 
estate,  is  to  receive  back  the  amount  ot  his  forced 
monthly  loans  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

Criticism. 

(1)  Resignations  are  fkr  too  numerous  now  among 
the  more  efficient  amounting  to  almost  8  per  cent,  ot 
the  whole  number  of  employees  annually.  (See  p. 
73.) 

(2)  The  holding  back  by  the  government  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  employee's  salary  with  a  guaranty  to  return 
it  at  any  time  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  if  he 
leaves  the  service  offers  a  premium  for  his  resignation* 
(See  pp.  72-73.) 

(3)  A  good  pension  system  will  not  only  weed  out  the 
superannuated  but  will  tend  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
in  the  most  efficient,  and  will  not  give  special  induce- 
ments to  the  most  efficient  to  resign,  leaving  the  least 
efficient,  not  good  enough  to  be  in  demand  outside*  as 
the  only  ones  to  remain  in  the  service  until  old  age. 
(See  pp.  72-73.) 

(4)  It  might  prove  an  economic  gain  to  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  proposed  gratuity  ot  titty  to  sixty 
millions  of  dollars,  which  the  plan  provides  sliall  lie  dis- 
tributed among  those  now  in  the  service  and  remaining 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy,  provided  that  this 
were  the  only  expense  of  the  plan  and  that  without 
farther  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  this  ex|>endtture 
would  surely  eliminate  from  tlie  service  inefficiency 
through  superannuation.  But  sixty  million  dollars  are 
an  insignificant  matter  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  whole  plan.    (See  pp.  71,  75-78.) 

(5)  The  4  per  cent,  coiiipound  interest  proposed  to  be 
paid  to  its  employees  by  the  government,  which  pays 
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only  2  per  cent,  on  its  t>ond8  sold  to  outsiders  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  sevenU  buadred  miiiioas  of  dollars 
before  even  those  now  In  the  service  had  all  died.  (See 
pp.  75-77.) 

(6)  The  government  is  to  pay  annuities  based  upon 
what  insurance  companies  earn  from  their  investments. 
This  is  very  much  in  excess  of  anything  the  government 
can  be  said  to  earn.  This  involves  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
taxpayer.    (See  pp.  77-78.) 

Recommendations. 

(1)  The  Iieague  recommends  again  the  Australian 
system,  under  which  the  government  employees  would 
be  required  to  take  out  deferred  annuities  from 
insurance  companies,  payable  at  the  age  of  70, 

(2)  to  be  supplemented  by  a  gift  of  annuities  irom  tlie 
government  to  those  already  in  the  service,  as  iu  the 
Sub-committee's  plan, 

(3)  the  insurance  companies  to  make  deposits  from 
time  to  time  with  the  United  States  treasury  to  heciire 
these  annuities, 

C4)  and  also  to  issue  these  policies  at  reasonable  rales, 
betbre  being  allowed  to  undertake  the  business. 

(5)  These  annuities  can  be  made  as  varied  and  flexible 
as  in  the  Sub-committee's  plan ; 

(6)  and  the  policies  can  be  so  arrange<l  as  to  discour- 
age resignations  during  years  of  usehilness. 

(7)  Such  a  plan  will  cost  the  government  nothing 
beyond  the  expense  of  providing,  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  restrictions,  annuities  for  those  now  in  its 
service,  as  is  coiitemplnted  by  the  Keep  Sub-Com- 
mittee; the  amount  ot'earh  annuity  being  proportionate 
to  the  length  of  service  already  rendered  when  the  plan 
goes  into  effect  and  its  payment  conditioned  upon  the 
employee  remaining  in  the  service  until  superannuation 
or  permanent  Inefficiency  due  to  no  fault  of  the  em- 
ployee.   (See  pp.  79-82.) 
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[REPORT   IN    FULL] 

Report  of  the  Superannuation  G>mmittee  of  the  National 
Qvil  Service  Reform  Leagfue  on  the  Plan  of  Old 
Agfe  Pensions  formulated  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Keep  G)mmittee  on 
Department  Methods* 


THE  FACTS.  , 

There  has  been  a  persistent  agitation  in  recent  years 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  some  form  of  civil  pension 
or  retirement  annuity  law  to  remedy  the  evil,  asserted  to 
be  very  great,  of  superannuation  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  Council  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League  in  1906  made  an  investigation  as  to  how 
far  the  civil  service  law  was  responsible  for  the  ex- 
istence or  alleged  increase  of  superannuation  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  cost  to  the  public  treasury  through  the 
inefficiency  of  superannuated  employees.  In  September, 
1906,  the  Council  published  a  report  of  its  investigation. 
None  of  its  statements  of  fact  has  been  contradicted. 
Among  these  facts  are  the  following: 

The  civil  service  law  was  passed  in  1883,  and 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century  prior  to  its 
enactment  superannuation  among  the  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  government  had  been  well  known 
and  frequently  commented  upon;  (') 

Only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  over  65  years 
of  age  now  in  the  service  entered  it  through  com- 
petitive examination;  (') 

(')  League's  Superannuation  Report  of  1906,  pp.  3*3. 

(')  Twenty-third    Report    U.     S.    Civil    Service    Commissioti, 
pp.  11-12. 
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The  percentage  of  employees  over  70  years  of  age  in 
the  civil  service  has  remained  about  the  same  since  1893, 
the  only  period  during  which  we  have  official  statistics  on 
the  subject;  (') 

That  percentage  is  only  1.2%  of  the  executive  civil 
service  throughout  the  country;  (*) 

Under  the  civil  service  law  and  rules,  inefficiency  from 
superannuation  is  ample  cause  for  removal,  and  such 
removals  are  in  fact  made,  to  the  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  practice,  however,  responsible  officials  hesitate, 
and  always  have  hesitated,  to  make  such  removals,  when 
they  result  in  leaving  old  employees  without  means  of 
support.  But  the  retention  of  employees  in  the  executive 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  than  in 
the  service  of  such  great  railroads  as  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford; (•) 

At  the  time  of  the  Council's  investigation  the  separa- 
tions from  the  service  were  taking  place  at  a  rate  that, 
if  applied  to  the  whole  service,  would  change  its  per- 
sonnel every  12^  years;  at  the  rate  now  obtaining  the 
personnel  of  the  service  would  change  every  eight  years ; 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  separations  is  due  to 
the  resignations  of  employees  who  have  entered  through 
competition  and  who  find  better  positions  in  private  em- 
ployment; (•) 

The  government's  civil  employees  over  70  years  of 
age  do  three-fourths  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  a  thoroughly  efficient  employee;  (') 

The  government's  loss  from  inefficiency  of  its  em- 
ployees now  over  65  years  of  age,  expressed  in  salary, 
does  not  exceed  $1,200,000  a  year,  a  fraction  of  1% 
of  its  annual  payroll.     (') 

('}  20th  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  168. 
(*)  21  St  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  pp.  29-30. 
(*)  21  St  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  29. 
(*)  22nd  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  pp.  248  and 

253  and  2S  do.,  pp.  12  and  13  and  168. 
(*)  23rd  Report  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  pp.  11 -12. 

Assuming  the  same  relative  efRciency  in  the  service  outside 
of  Washington  for  persons  of  same  age,  the  total  loss  would  be 
$1,200,000.     See  League's  Superannuation  Report,  1906,  p.  6. 
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In  brief,  the  investigation  of  the  Council  proved  that 
the  charge  that  the  civil  service  law  either  caused  or 
aggravated  the  evil  of  superannuation  was  baseless ;  that 
the  proportion  of  superannuated  employees  in  the  public 
service  was  very  small  and  was  likely  to  grow  smaller, 
and  that  any  loss  sustained  by  the  government  through 
their  inefficiency  was  a  matter  of  very  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  enormous  cost  to  the  public  treasury 
under  any  plan  that  had  been  suggested  of  retiring  them 
on  pensions  or  annuities. 

A  NEW  SUPERANNUATION  PLAN  IS  PROPOSED. 

Since  this  investigation  by  the  Council  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  the  civil  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  are  advocates  of  old  age  pensions  have  been 
searching  for  a  plan  inexpensive  to  the  government  and 
free  from  the  admittedly  grave  objections  to  which  all 
their  previous  plans  were  open.  Sometime  ago  the 
President  appointed  a  committee  of  government  officials 
to  investigate  and  report  on  Department  Methods.  This 
committee,  known  as  the  "Keep  Committee"  from  the 
name  of  its  chairman,  has  in  its  turn  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee on  Personnel.  This  Sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  seven  members,  all  civil  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  recently  reported  a  civil  pension  plan  which 
it  claims  is  based  upon  the  sound  principle  that  "The 
funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities  should 
be  furnished  by  the  employees  themselves  without  ex- 
pense to  the  government,  other  than  the  payment  by  the 
government  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
held  by  it,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  clerical 
force  required  to  keep  the  accounts  and  distribute  the 
fund."  The  Sub-committee  urges  the  retirement  upon 
annuities  of  aged  civil  employees  of  the  Government  ( i ) 
to  improve  the  service  by  avoiding  "the  progressive  in- 
efficiency of  aged  employees"  (2)  as  an  act  of  justice, 
since  the  salaries  of  the  government  civil  servants  are 
seldom  sufficient  "to  enable  them  to  lay  aside  anything 
for  old  age."  It,  therefore,  recommends  the  enactment 
of  a  law  compelling  each  employee  to  lend  a  portion  of 
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his  pay  each  month  to  the  government  which  is  to  repay 
to  him,  on  his  separation  from  the  service  for  any  reason, 
the  amount  of  these  compulsory  loans  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent,  compounded  annually. 

The  plan  in  its  essential  features  is  as  follows : 

THE  ESSENTIAL   FEATURES 

of  the  Superanniiatioa  Plan  recommended  by  the  Sub-Gmunittee  oo 

Personnel  of  the  Gmmiittee  on  Department  Methods 

(The  Keep  Committee.) 

First, 

To  every  employee  entering  the  civil  service  after 
this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  into  law,  and  remaining 
in  the  service  until  he  is  seventy  years  old,  the  United 
States  government  shall  pay  an  annuity  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  annuity  shall  be  ascertained  by  adding 
together  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  salary  that  he 
has  received  each  year  while  in  the  service.  Thus,  to 
adopt  the  Sub-committee's  illustration,  if  the  employee 
enters  the  service  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  receives  each 
year  the  same  salary,  the  amount  of  his  annuity  will  be 
precisely  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  salary;  e,  g,,  if 
this  salary  was  $1,200,  his  annuity  will  be  $900. 

Second« 

To  provide  the  funds  out  of  which  to  pay  these  an- 
nuities each  civil  employee  shall  be  compelled  to  lend 
the  government  such  portion  of  his  monthly  pay  as  would, 
if  invested  at  four  per  cent,  interest  compounded  an- 
nually, produce,  when  the  employee  is  seventy  years  old, 
a  sum  that  would  purchase  the  annuity  in  question  from 
any  solvent  insurance  company  that  issues  annuity  poli- 
cies. Taking  the  same  illustration  as  before,  an  em- 
ployee, who  enters  the  service  at  the  age  of  twenty  and 
recjeives  $100  from  the  government  each  month  until  he 
is  seventy  years  old,  would  be  compelled  to  make  a  month- 
ly loan  of  $3.57  to  the  government.     The  sum  invested 
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each  month,  until  he  becomes  seventy  years  of  age,  at 
four  per  cent,  compounded  annually,  would  produce,  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years,  $6,678 ;  and  anyone  seventy  years 
old  can  buy  an  annuity  of  $900  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
by  paying  $6,678  for  it. 

Third. 

If  the  employee  is  separated  from  the  service  for 
any  reason  before  attaining  seventy  years  of  age,  the 
government  shall  repay  to  him  or  his  estate  in  cash  the 
amount  of  his  forced  monthly  loans,  with  interest  at  four 
per  cent,  compounded  annually. 

If  such  sum  amounts  to  at  least  $1,000  and  he  has 
been  in  the  service  twenty  years  or  more,  or  the  em- 
ployee is  seventy  years  old,  he  has  the  following  options : 

1.  Repayment  in  cash  of  his  monthly  loans  with  in- 
terest at  four  per  cent,  compounded  annually, 

2.  An  annuity  from  the  government  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  equal  to  1?/^%  of  each  year's  salary  received, 

3.  Such  an  annuity  from  the  government  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  the  accumulated  sum  of  money  would  buy 
from  an  insurance  company,  if  there  be  a  proAl^o  in  the 
policy  that,  in  case  the  annuitant  dies  before  thi*^  .su:n  with 
interest  be  exhausted  by  the  annuities  paid,  the  balance 
shall  be  paid  to  his  estate, 

4.  Such  annuity  as  it  would  buy  for  a  fixed  term 
with  no  further  claim  against  the  government  in  case  the 
annuitant  dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Fourth* 

Each  employee  not  yet  seventy  years  of  age  already 
in  the  service  when  the  plan  of  the  Keep  Sub-committee 
is  enacted  into  law  shall  be  compelled  thereafter,  precise- 
ly as  if  he  were  a  new  employee,  to  lend  the  government 
such  portion  of  his  monthly  pay  as  will  provide  an  an- 
nuity at  seventy  years  of  age  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  each  year's  salary  received  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law. 

To  cover  the  period  of  his  service  before  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  law  the  government  shall  give  as  a  pure 
gratuity  to  each  employee — if  he  is  already  seventy  years 
of  age  retiring  him  at  once — an  annuity  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  per  ^ent  of  his  average  annual  salary  from  the 
government  during  the  ten  years  next  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  the  law,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  he 
has  been  in  the  service,  prior  to  the  law's  enactment 
If  he  is  not  yet  seventy,  he  must  remain  in  the  service 
until  he  attains  that  age  in  order  to  receive  this  gratuity. 
For  example,  if  when  the  law  is  enacted  he  is  forty 
years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  service  fifteen  years,  anil 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  received  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $1,200  the  government  shall  give  him,  as  a 
pure  gratuity,  when  he  is  seventy  years  of  age,  provided 
he  remains  in  the  service  meantime,  an  annuity  equal  to 
fifteen  times  1.5%  (i.  e.  22j/$%)  of  $1,200,  or  $270  a 
year.  This  government  gratuity  to  those  already  in  the 
service,  it  is  estimated  will  cost  from  fifty  to  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the  time  the  last  employee  now  in  the 
service  is  dead.  (') 

COMMENTS 

On  the  SttperannttatioD  Plan  of  the  Keep  Sub-committee. 

Any  plan  for  old  age  provision  needs  the  most  care- 
ful criticism  before  its  adoption.  Once  adopted,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  employees  entering  the  public  ser- 
vice under  it,  and  it  cannot  well  be  altered  later  in  any 
way  to  make  its  provisions  less  onerous  to  the  taxpayer, 
or  less  advantageous  to  the  employees. 

Direct  Gratuity. 

The  Sub-committee  devotes  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
planation and  argiunent  to  support  of  that  portion  of  its 
plan  which  involves  an   estimated   expenditure   by   the 

(')  The  highest  possible  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $66,985,778,  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  being  incurred  in  the  first  50 
years,  but  resignations  and  removals  among  those  now  in 
the  service  will,  it  is  supposed,  bring  this  total  to  below 
$60,000,000. 
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government  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  order 
to  put  the  employees  already  in  the  service  on  an  ap- 
proximate parity  with  those  entering  the  government's 
employ  after  the  plan  is  enacted  into  law.  J^nd,  if  the  rest 
of  its  scheme  will  withstand  careful  examination  and 
reasonable  criticism,  this  recommendation  of  the  Sub- 
committee does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  open  to  serious 
objection.  Indeed,  if,  as  the  Keep  Sub-committee  clearly 
implies,  the  expenditure  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars distributed  through  a  long  series  of  years  would  be 
the  only  cost  to  the  government  of  ridding  itself  of  all 
loss  through  the  inefficiency  of  superannuated  employees, 
it  is  possible  that  the  expenditure  mentioned  might  even 
be  an  economic  gain  to  the  taxpayers.  But  those  portions 
of  the  plan  which  are  open  to  most  serious  objection 
and  deserve  the  severest  criticism  are  either  not  dis- 
cussed by  the  Sub-committee  at  all  or  only  very  slightly. 

A  Premium  on  Resignations. 

For  example,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Keep  Sub- 
committee's scheme  that  whenever  an  employee  is  sep- 
arated from  the  government  service  for  any  reason  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  once  in  cash  the  entire 
amount  of  his  forced  monthly  loans  to  the  government 
with  four  per  cent  interest  compounded  annually,  and  if 
this  should  amount  to  as  much  as  $i,ooo  he  has  certain 
further  options  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
our  synopsis  of  the  sub-committee's  scheme.*  This 
is  a  direct  inducement  to  and  premium  upon  resignation 
of  the  brightest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  govern- 
ment's civil  employees.  A  pension  system  needs  for  its 
justification  two  distinct  advantages,  first,  it  rids  the 
service  of  the  superannuated,  and  second,  it  tends  to 
keep  in  the  service  the  capable  through  their  years  of 
usefulness  by  offering  them  a  greater  pecuniary  advan- 
tage if  they  stay  than  if  they  resign.  Under  the  plan 
which  we  are  examining,  employees  in  the  prime  of  their 
usefulness  get  just  as  much  advantage,  pro  rata,  from 


'■'  See  pages  69  to  71  supra. 
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their  loans  to  the  government  if  they  resign  as  if  they 
stay  on.  Indeed,  getting  a  lump  sum  at  once,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  for  many  years,  would  be,  to  many  per- 
sons, a  distinct  privilege.  In  our  last  report,  we  stated, 
^*Any  retirement  scheme  which  provides  for  refunds  is 
objectionable  because  it  puts  a  cash  premium  upon  resig- 
nation." The  Sub-committee  tried  to  meet  this  by  saying 
that  our  objection  was  "predicated  upon  the  theory  of  a 
flat  assessment  of  5%  or  some  such  rate  upon  all  sal- 
aries, and  has  no  application  to  the  plan  of  accumulated 
individual  savings  here  described."  Our  objection  was 
not  based  upon  any  such  flat  rate  assessment  alone;  it 
was  an  intensely  practical  objection.  We  believe  that 
any  plan  through  which  the  government  undertakes  to 
make  provision  fy  the  old  age  of  its  employees  should 
furnish  some  inducement  to  prevent  resignations  of  its 
-employees  in  the  prime  of  life. 

This  subject  of  resignation  is  no  small  matter.  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  its  23rd  Re- 
port (p.  12)  .complains  of  the  great  "loss  of  valuable 
employees  after  they  have  acquired  experience;"  and  in 
the  last  report  of  the  League  on  superannuation  (in 
1906),  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  deaths, 
resignations  and  removals  for  the  year  1904-5  (the  latent 
<lata  then  obtainable),  in  the  competitive  classified  ser- 
vice, amounted  to  over  8%,  the  resignations  alone  being 
nearly  6%  (p.  4).  The  data  for  the  very  next  year, 
1905-6,  show  that  the  percentage  of  separations  has  in- 
creased to  12.6%,  (*)  and  of  resignations  to  nearly 
■8%  (*)  ;  and  more  significant  still,  this  87(  is  mostly 
among  the  most  capable  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  who 
are  tempted  to  leave  the  service  for  better  positions  out- 
side. To  meet  this  condition,  the  provisions  of  a  well 
considered  scheme  should  be  so  planned  as  not  only  to 

<•)  Sec  23rd  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  13,  for 
nimiber  of  competitive  positions  (average  about  178,000) 
and  p.  168  for  resignations  (13,934)  and  separations 
22433,  not  including  13,883  by  transfer  of  temporary  ap- 
pointments and  special  cases,  which  are  deducted  from 
the  total  of  36,326  separations  before  figuring  out  the 
12.6  per  cent.) 
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weed  out  the  superannuated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ta 
keep  in  the  most  efficient,  and  not  to  give  special  induce- 
ments to  the  most  efficient  to  resign,  and  let  the  least 
efficient,  not  good  enough  to  be  in  demand  outside,  be 
the  only  ones  to  remain  in  the  service  until  old  age.  The 
present  plan,  it  appears  to  us,  even  if  it  should  get  rid 
of  the  superannuated,  tends  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  loss  of  the  younger  and  more 
capable  civil  servants. 

Employees  Tteated  Sepaf ately« 

The  plan  of  the  Keep  Sub-committee  resembles  that 
recommended  in  1901  and  1906  by  the  Council,  in  so  far 
as  it  would  compel  employees  to  provide  for  old  age  bv 
taking  out  deferred  annuity  policies.  Such  a  plan  has 
many  advantages  over  a  system  of  direct  pension  or  of 
payment  out  of  a  general  fund  made  up  of  deductions 
from  salaries.  The  fact  that  each  employee  is  treated 
separately  very  much  lessens  the  danger  of  increasing 
pensions  en  masse,  or  of  repeating  the  experience  of 
other  countries  of  presently  finding  the  general  fund  in- 
sufficient through  unforeseen  burdens  upon  it. 

Incapacity  Before  Retiring  Age  Reached* 

Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  also 
exists  under  the  scheme  proposed,  by  the  League  in  its 
last  two  reports  on  this  subject,  is  the  power  to  get  rid 
of  those  who  become  inefficient  through  ill  health  or  oM 
age,  but  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  retiring  age,  with- 
out exposing  them  to  destitution.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  pension  system  as  it  usually  exists, 
where  unless  one  is  allowed  to  stay  until  the  retirement 
age,  (except  in  some  cases  of  injury  incurred  in  the 
service),  old  age  provision  is  lost.  We  learn,  from  ex- 
perienced government  officials  in  the  British  service,  that, 
if  some  such  power  as  this  existed,  it  would  enable  them 
greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  government  ser- 
vice. 
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But  the  Keep  Sub-committee  differs  radically  from 
the  Council  in  recommending  that,  instead  of  an  insur- 
ance company  organized  and  equipped  for  the  purpose 
issuing  the  annuity  policies  as  a  part  of  its  ordinary  busi- 
ness, the  United  States  government  should  issue  the 
policies.  Apparently  the  Sub-committee  believes  this  to 
be  an  extremely  simple  and  innocent  proposition,  for  it 
says  that  "the  fund  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  should  be  furnished  by  the  employees  them- 
selves, without  expense  to  the  government,  other  than  the 
payment  by  the  government  of  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  on  the  money  held  by  it,  and  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  the  clerical  force  required  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts and  distribute  the  fund." 

Waiving  all  discussion  of  whether  the  expense  of  a 
clerical  force  competent  and  adequate  "to  keep  the  ac- 
counts and  distribute  the  fund"  would  be  so  slight  as  to 
be  neglegible — ^though  this  seems  to  us  at  least  doubtful 
when  we  consider  that  these  accounts  will  involve  trans- 
actions with  scores  upon  scores  of  thousands  of  separate 
persons — ^we  pass  at  once  to  a  fundamental  error  of  the 
Sub-committee  which  vitiates  its  entire  scheme. 

The  part  of  the  proposed  plan  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  special  attention  is  the  "reasonable  rate  of  interest" 
to  be  paid  by  the  government  on  all  "loans"  to  it  by  its 
employees  to  establish  annuities.  This  is  passed  over  in 
the  report  as  if  it  were  a  small  matter,  the  Sub-committee 
contenting  itself  with  fixing  four  per  cent  compounded 
annually  as  too  obviously  "reasonable"  to  require  argu- 
ment or  explanation  though  it  gives  an  abundance  of 
argument  and  explanation  to  justify  the  expenditure  by 
the  government  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions  needed  to 
take  care  of  those  who  may  be  already  in  the  service  when 
the  proposed  plan  is  enacted  into  law.  as  if  these  millions 
would  be,  if  not  the  only,  certainly  the  greatest  part  ot 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  if  the  sub-committee's  plan  were 
followed.  Now,  the  proposed  plan  contains  no  provision 
for  allowing  these  deductions  from  salary  loaned  to  the 
United  States  government  to  be  invested,  so  as  to  secure 
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a  net  return  to  the  government.  How  much,  then,  can 
the  government  earn  on  these  loans  to  it?  If  at  any 
time  the  government  does  not  need  to  borrow  these  sums, 
or  any  part  of  them,  how  can  it  be  said  to  have  any 
use  whatever  for  them?  Even  assuming  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  need  to  borrow  these  amounts  of  money, 
it  can  only  save  what  it  would  have  to  pay,  were  it  to 
borrow  equal  amounts  on  its  bonds  in  the  open  market. 
In  other  words,  it  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  interest  to 
its  employees  as  to  other  lenders.  The  proposed  plan, 
once  inaugurated,  will  outlast  all  who  are  now  living  and 
who  shall  say  what  rate  or  rates  of  interest  the  United 
States  will  pay  on  the  money  it  borrows  during  this  long 
period  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  in  the  long  run  the  United  States 
government  may  have  to  pay  as  much  as  2%.  (**) 
Taking  the  illustration  furnished  by  the  Sub-committee, 
a  person  entering  the  service  at  the  age  of  twenty  and 
receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  till  the  age  of  70 
would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $900  a  year,  which 
would  cost  $6,678,  or  to  that  sum  in  cash.  To  furnish 
this  $6,678,  $3.57  monthly  or  $42.84  a  year  is  taken  from 
his  salary,  amounting  in  all  to  $2,142  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years.  As  calculated  by  the  actuaries  employed  by 
the  Sub-committee,  the  interest  on  these  monthly  loans 
at  4%,  compounded  annually,  amounts  to  $4,536.  In- 
terest at  2%  for  the  same  period,  compounded  annually, 
would  amount  to  only  $1,430.  The  cost  therefore  to  the 
taxpayer  for  this  one  annuity,  above  what  the  govern- 
ment would  be  paying  in  case  it  should  need  to  borrow, 
is  $3,106.  If  the  government  docs  not  need  to  be  a  bor- 
rower during  any  of  the  period,  then  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  such  annuity  is  $4,536. 

Now,  how  many  such  cases  are  there  likely  to  be? 
As  to  those  already  in  the  service,  their  ages  are  ascer- 
tained, and  it  can  be  calculated  on  life  tables  how  many 
will  arrive  at  the  age  of  70;  but  even  as  to  them,  no  one 
knows  how  many  will  resign  or  be  removed  before  that 
age ;  and  as  to  those  entering  the  service  hereafter,  there 

(*•)  At  present  it  is  paying  less  than  2  per  cent. 
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is  the  further  difficulty  that  their  ages  are  unknown.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  what  this 
cost  will  be.  (")  We  know,  however,  that  there  are 
184,178  in  the  competitive,  classified  service  now  and 
that  it  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  14,000  a  year.  (") 
It  will  not  be  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  before 
the  competitive  service  alone  will  reach  250,000.  In  the 
practical  working  out  of  this  plan  there  are  other  incal- 
culable factors  of  expense.  The  plan  applies  not  only  to 
those  actually  in  the  service  at  any  given  time,  but  to  all 
persons  who  for  no  matter  how  short  a  period  have  been 
in  the  service  after  the  plan  goes  into  effect. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  how  much  these  payments 
of  interest  of  one  kind  or  another  may  cost  the  taxpayer 
under  the  proposed  plan,  let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  Every 
time  the  government  shall  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Keep  Sub-committee  plan  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  (through  employees  reaching  the  retiring 
age  or  being  separated  from  the  service  for  any  reason 
before  that  age)  to  make  them  equivalent  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  demands  of  100,000  employees  as  set  forth 
in  the  Sub-committee's  typical  illustration,  the  taxpayer 
will  have  paid  as  a  bonus  or  gratuity  the  huge  sum  of 
$310,600,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  on  the  2%  compound 
interest  basis,  of  borrowing  the  same  amount  of  money 
from  others  than  its  own  employees;  and  should  it  not 
need  to  be  a  borrower  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
$465,980,000.  In  comparison  with  these  enormous 
amounts,  the  fifty  or  sixty  million  gratuity  referred  to 
in  the  report  with  so  much  emphasis,  is  a  very  insignifi- 
cant matter. 

Added  Expense* 

But  this  is  not  the  only  expense  in  the  way  of  higii 
rates  of  interest.     The  retiring  employees  at  the  age  of 

(")  Compound  interest  during  two  periods  of  25  years  each,  for 
example,  is  less  than  during  one  period  of  50  years  on  the 
same  sum  and  at  the  same  rate.  Therefore,  resignations 
and  removals  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  oi  compound 
interest. 

(")  See  22nd  Report,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  138^ 
and  23rd  Report,  p.  13. 
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TO,  as  well  as  certain  others  who  may  be  separated  from 
the  service  as  above  explained,  have  under  the  Sub-com- 
mittee's plan  a  right  to  an  annuity  based  upon  the  an- 
nuities that  insurance  companies  can  pay.  Those  insur- 
ance companies  now  earn  net  compound  interest  at  4%» 
and  they  calculate  that  they  can  with  certainty  earn,  for 
long  periods  in  the  future,  at  3^  net,  while  tfie  govern- 
ment earns  nothing  and  can  borrow  at  2^,  Now,  by  the 
plan  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Keep  Commission,  as 
already  stated,  annuities  might  be  claimed,  not  only  by 
those  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  railway  mail  clerks  and  letter  carriers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  strenuous  demands  on  their  physical 
strength  at  the  age  of  60  or  65,  but  by  any  one  who  has 
been  twenty  years  in  the  service,  and  whose  forced  loan^ 
to  the  government  at  4%  compound  interest,  amount  to 
$1,000.  Therefore  the  government  may  be  paying 
annuities  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  no  longer  in  iU 
service,  the  annuities  to  be  kept  up  during  the  rest  of 
their  earthly  existence,  and  all  on  a  higher  basis  of  in- 
terest than  the  government  can  borrow  money. 

Thus  the  government  acts,  under  the  proposed  plan, 
first  as  a  savings  bank  for  its  employees,  paying  far 
higher  rates  of  interest  than  it  pays  for  money  it  bor- 
rows from  outsiders  and  then  as  an  insurance  company, 
issuing  annuities  based  on  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than 
any  possible  income  on  savings  from  withholding  a  part 
of  its  pay  roll.  This  loss  as  a  savings  bank  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  Sub-committee's  report  as  a  casual  mat- 
ter, hardly  worth  consideration  and  its  loss  as  an  insur- 
ance company  has  been  altogether  overlooked.  Yet  these 
losses  are  serious,  the  savings  bank  loss  alone  running  up, 
as  already  stated,  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  estimates  of  cost  that  the 
indirect  gratuities  in  the  way  of  high  rates  of  interest  will 
many  times  exceed  the  total  saving  from  getting  rid  of 
the  inefficient  superannuated. 

Minor  Criticism* 

Apart  from  the  main  criticism  of  the  great  cost  ol 
the  huge  indirect  gratuity  to  its  employees  by  paying 
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them  higher  rates  of  interest  than  the  government  pays 
to  others,  there  are  several  relatively  minor,  but  very  im- 
portant criticisms  to  the  Keep  Sub-committee  plan.  For 
example,  why  is  the  direct  gratuity  of  the  government  to 
its  present  employees  based  upon  the  average  salary  of 
the  last  ten  years  instead  of  the  salary  actually  receiv- 
ed during  employment?  To  illustrate,  suppose  a  public 
servant  to  have  been  fifteen  years  in  the  service,  that, 
during  the  first  five  years,  his  salary  was  $700  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  had  averaged  $1,300.  Why  should 
the  gratuity  be  based  on  $1,300  a  year  instead  of  on 
$1,100,  especially  when  everywhere  else  in  the  plan  the 
annuities  of  the  employees,  both  those  now  in  the  ser- 
vice and  those  entering  hereafter,  are  based  upon  actual 
salaries  received? 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SYSTEM  RECX>MMENDED  AGAIN. 

In  view  of  these  various  considerations  we 
again  recommend  most  emphatically,  should  any 
provision  for  old  age  pensions  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  Australian  system  of  requiring  employees 
to  take  out  deferred  annuities  in  solvent  insurance  com- 
panies, engaged  in  the  annuity  business,  which  can  earn 
fair  rates  of  compound  interest  on  safe  investment  of  the 
sums  paid  them,  instead  of  making  the  government  a 
combined  savings  bank  and  insurance  company,  at  an 
enormous  loss,  as  in  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Keep  Sub  • 
Committee. 

Not  Arbhrary« 

The  Australian  method,  which  we  have  recommended 
is  criticised  by  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Keep  Commit 
tee  as  "forcing  employees  to  purchase  annuities  from 
insurance  companies  under  arbitrary  conditions,  and  at 
prices  that  might  be  exorbitant."  The  conditions  need 
be  no  more  arbitrary  than  those  contained  in  the  plan 
of  the  Keep  Sub-committee,  which  would  have  the 
United  States  government  act  as  the  insurance  company. 
In  our  report  issued  in  1901,  we  suggested  several  op- 
tional forms  of  insurance,  of  which  the  employee  might 
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avail  himself.  In  our  report  of  1906,  we  referred  only 
to  the  cheapest  and  most  essential  form,  without  by  any 
means  limiting  it  to  that  form  alone. 

G>st  to  Employees  Gmimercially  Reasonable* 

The  more  serious  objection  that  the  price  might  be 
exorbitant  leads* us  to  enlarge  on  some  ideas  we  only 
suggested  in  our  last  report.  No  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
insurance,  arises  from  the  solicitation  of  agents,  the  ad- 
vertisements, the  persuading  people  that  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  insure,  and  the  collection  of  the  premiums.  All 
of  these  heavy  items  of  cost  would  be  eliminated  if  the 
Australian  plan  were  adopted.  And  the  government  before 
accepting  for  its  employees  the  policies  of  any  insurance 
company  could  require  the  company  not  only  to  make  de- 
posits of  investments  with  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  policies,  but  also  to  make 
rates  that  are  reasonable  both  to  the  companies  and  to 
the  insured,  in  view  of  the  greatly  lessened  expense  to 
the  company  of  transacting  this  class  of  business.  (") 
With  a  view  of  securing  better  rates  for  this  class  of 
insurance  for  persons  of  moderate  means,  a  law  has  been 
recently  passed  in  Massachusetts  allowing  savings  banks 
to  undertake  the  business  of  issuing  old  age  policies. 
This  law  promises  to  work  well.  If  it  does,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  extended  to  other  states,  and  we  shall  have  in  it 
just  what  is  wanted  to  secure  reasonably  priced  policies 
under  the  Australian  system. 

Practicability* 

If  existing  insurance  companies,  or  future  savings- 
bank  insurance  departments  cannot  be  found  to  make 
suitable  policies  at  reasonable  rates,  the  government 
might  charter  a  company  for  this  purpose,  just  as  it  has 
chartered  national  banks.  This  company  could  be  com- 
pelled to  deposit  securities  with  the  United  States  Treas- 

(")  To  be  sure  the  commissions  paid  agents  on  securing  an- 
nuities are  less  than  those  paid  for  securing  life  insurance,. 
yet  the  saving  is  considerable. 
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iiry,  to  be  subject  to  United  States  inspection,  and  to  be 
limited  in  its  investments  to  safe  classes  of  securities, 
just  as  the  savings  banks  in  several  of  the  states  are  so 
limited  by  law.  We  are  told,  on  very  good  authority, 
that  such  a  company  could  easily  be  started  on  the  same 
basis  that  savings  banks  are  started,  viz:  certain 
guaranty  funds  to  be  furnished  by  the  founders  and 
ultimately  withdrawn,  all  the  net  profit,  above  a  reason- 
able return  on  these  guaranty  funds  inuring  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  government  employees  insured.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  existing  companies  can  be  found  which 
would  make  such  special  (")  and  reasonable  rates  to  the 
government  employees  for  the  business  is  a  large  one, 
well  worth  bidding  for;  the  approval  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  company  as  safe  for  this  work  would  be  a 
valuable  advertisement  for  any  company;  and  if  this 
plan  works  well  with  the  government,  railroads  and 
other  corporations  employing  large  numbers  of  persons 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  it,  which  would  bring  in  still 
more  of  this  special  kind  of  business  to  the  companies. 

Flexibility. 

As  to  the  forms  and  details  of  the  annuity  policies,  if 
it  is  deemed  best  to  require  that  all  moneys  with  interest 
compounded  at  fair  rates  or  in  other  words  the  cash 
value  of  the  policies  should  be  returned  to  the  employee 
or  his  estate  on  death,  or  separation  on  the  ground  of 
inefficiency  caused  by  illness  before  the  regular  retiring 
age,  such  provision  could  be  inserted  in  the  policies.  Wc 
should  strongly  urge,  however,  that  resignation  or  re- 
moval for  any  other  cause  than  permanent  inefficiency 
due  to  old  age  or  ill  health,  (for  example,  resignation  to 
secure  a  better  position  elsewhere,  or  removal  for  mis- 
conduct or  wilful  neglect)  should  entitle  only  to  a  paid 
up  policy,  based  on  premiums  already  paid,  to  be  good 

('•)  Existing  laws  prevent  special  rates,  even  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  an  act  of  Congress  must  be  had  for  such  a 
scheme,  provision  could  be  made  in  it  allowing  a  special 
rate  authorized  by  the  government  for  this  special  class  of 
business. 
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at  the  retiring  age  only,  with  the  option  of  carrying 
the  policy  to  the  full  amount  by  additional  payments. 
Also,  options  might  be  given  to  those  retiring  at  full  age, 
or  under  a  certificate  of  permanent  inefficiency,  either 
for  the  cash  value  of  their  policies  as  they  stand  at  the 
time,  or  an  annuity  with  certain  payments  to  be  made,  as 
suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Keep 
Commission.  Thus  we  should  have  a  system  as  flexible 
as  that  proposed  in  the  plan  we  are  now  criticising,  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  government,  except  such  as  might  be 
incurred  by  the  government  itself  in  assuming  the  expense 
of  providing  under  proper  conditions  and  restrictions  for 
annuities  for  those  now  in  its  service,  the  amount  of 
each  annuity  being  proportioned  to  the  length  of  service 
already  rendered  when  the  plan  goes  into  effect  and  its 
payment  conditioned  upon  the  employee  remaining  in  the 
service  till  superannuation  or  permanent  inefficiency,  due 
to  no  fault  of  the  employee,  just  as  in  the  Sub-commit- 
tee's plan;  and  we  should  have  a  system  which  would 
check  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  resignations  amon^j 
the  most  efficient  employees  of  the  government. 

Horace  E.  Deming, 
Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Henry  W.  Hardon, 
Lucius  B.  Swift, 


"  Committee. 


discussion. 

Mr.  Pickens  Neagle: 

I  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  mention  a  few  of  the  points  that  we  think 
are  in  favor  of  the  Keep  Commission's  plan.  In  the  first 
place  it  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  this  matter 
of  superannuation  among  the  federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees is  underestimated  by  the  League's  committee.  The 
figures  on  which  they  base  their  estimates,  the  statistics 
furnished  them,  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  inaccurate  or 
not  thoroughly  given  to  the  committee.  Mere  figures 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  accurately  and  properly  repre- 
sent the  true  conditions  as  they  exist.     The  matter  of 
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superannuation,  as  the  committee's  report  points  out,  was 
previous  to  the  civil  service  law  of  1883,  notorious.  Since 
that  year  the  employees  themselves  have  found  it  sufficient 
to  attract  their  attention.  They  are  associated  with  it  in- 
timately, they  know  the  conditions,  they  know  it  on  its 
own  heath ;  they  perceive  the  importance  of  superannua- 
tion and  have  endeavored  by  means  that  might  be  found 
for  them  and  at  their  own  expense  to  provide  retirement 
for  superannuated  people  or  people  incapacitated  from 
other  causes.  And  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  who 
are  on  the  ground,  familiar  with  the  matter  of  superan- 
nuation, and  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical 
force,  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  under- 
take to  provide  means  for  retirement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  facts  argue  very  strongly  that  the  matter  of 
superannuation  is  of  more  serious  consequence  and  more 
importance  than  the  sub-committee  of  the  League  con- 
ceives. 

They  state  that  the  civil  service  law  has  neither  caused 
nor  increased  superannuation.  I  did  not  know  that  any- 
body ever  supposed  that  it  had.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  have  supposed  it.  In  1883  the  civil  service  force 
was  in  a  certain  condition.  At  the  time  the  law  went  into 
effect  there  began  to  be  injected  into  the  service  younger 
people,  those  that  were  already  in  the  service  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  old  and  as  vacancies  were  made  by  the  older 
people  they  were  filled  by  young  people,  at  the  bottom, 
and  there  has  thus  been  created  a  chasm  between  the 
civil  service  appointees  and  those  previously  in  the  service. 
If  you  will  pardon  me  I  will  illustrate  it  by  my  own  case. 
I  was  appointed  under  the  civil  service  law  20  years  ago, 
and  I  fancy  that  I  lack  yet  a  great  deal  of  being  super- 
annuated, and  I  think  that  I  am  typical  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  appointees  under  that  law.  There  has  not 
yel  been  time  for  the  civil  service  law  to  either  cause  or 
increase  superannuation,  but  after  there  has  been  time, 
sav  25  or  30  years,  the  effects  of  the  civil  service  law  will 
begin  to  be  felt  in  that  direction,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
suDerannuation  will  then  be  abundant. 

The  committee  says  that  the  percentage  of  superan- 
nuation IS  only  1.2%.     As  I  understand  it  their  figures 
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are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Census  Office,  designatei 
as  Bulletin  No.  12,  and  in  that  bulletin  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  about,  as  I  remember  it,  1,400  people  in  the 
classified  service  that  are  over  70  years  of  age.  That  con- 
stitutes the  1.2%,  as  I  understand,  that  the  committee 
speaks  of.  In  the  next  period  of  ten  years,  between  60 
and  70  years,  there  are.  I  believe,  something  over  13,000 
people  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  Now,  of  those 
people  probably  less  than  50%  will  die  within  the  next 
ten  years.  That  bulletin  was  issued  in  1903  and  in  the 
first  ten  years  following  1903  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
there  will  be  placed  upon  the  superannuated  roll  some- 
thing like  3,000  people.  There  the  percentage  of  super- 
annuation plainly  increases.  In  the  next  period  of  10 
years,  between  50  and  60,  there  are  many  more  thousands 
of  people,  and  if  you  take  a  thousand  people  at  55  years 
of  age,  it  is  probable  that  40%  out  of  every  thousand  will 
live  to  be  75  years  of  age,  and  in  the  period  between  50 
and  60  years  there  are  something  like  30,000  people  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government,  as  I  remember  from 
that  bulletin.  From  that  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  super- 
annuation will  become  more  and  more  serious  as  time 
passes  and  until  the  maximum  condition  is  attained,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  much  higher  than  1.2%. 
If  this  percentage  has  not  been  increased,  as  the  commit- 
tee states,  since  1903  when  the  first  statistics  were  avail- 
able, it  seems  to  me  to  argue  that  the  civil  service  law  will 
operate  to  increase  superannuation  because  if  that  per- 
centage remains,  holds  its  ground  at  1.2%  for  say  14 
years  without  any  additions  to  it  by  the  effect  of  a  civil 
service  law,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  plain  that  when 
that  civil  service  law  does  begin  to  have  its  effect  the 
superannuation  must  necessarily  he  increased.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  committee  states  that  **the  total  loss  through  old 
age  inefficiency  expressed  in  terms  of  salary  is  less  than 
1%  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Government."  I  think 
instead  of  saying  "less  than  i%,"  to  make  it  sound  small, 
it  should  have  said  "nearly  i'>,"  to  make  it  sound  big, 
because  if  the  government  is  losing  1%,  nearly  1%  of  its 
salaries,   which  the  committee    states    is    estimated    at 
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$20o,cxx),  that  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  be  saved 
by  the  government,  if  it  can  he  done,  and  I  believe  that 
under  the  Keep  Commission's  plan  it  can  be  saved.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  intention  of  the  plan  and  it  will  so 
oDerate. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  report  of  the 
Keep  Commission's  sub-committee  is  only  the  report  of 
a  sub-committee,  that  it  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee  itself,  and  from  talks  that  I  have  had  with  one 
or  two  members  of  the  committee  I  think  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Keep 
Committee  that  as  to  the  provision  for  paying  4%  com- 
pound interest  on  money  held  idle  in  the  Treasury,  a 
provision  will  be  made  to  change  that  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  will  be  empowered  to  invest  the 
money  at  the  most  advantageous  rates  for  the  government 
and  the  employees  concerned.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  matter  is  rather  one  of  detail  than  an  objection  going 
to  the  vital  principle  of  the  scheme  on  which  this  plan  is 
based.  It  is  a  detail  that  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  mathe- 
matical rather  than  a  thing  of  principle. 

Your  sub-committee  in  its  report  lays  special  stress 
on  three  things:  first,  on  resignation,  then  on  4%  com- 
pounded interest,  and  then  on  the  question  of  insurance 
plans,  an  insurance  company.  I  think  the  committee  has 
not  properly  diagnosed  the  case  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  matter  of  resignations.  The  Keep  Committee's 
plan  provides  that  if  the  person  has  been  20  years  in  the 
service  and  his  accumulations  amount  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars he  may  resign  and  take  his  money  with  him  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  4%  compound  interest.  But  the  gen- 
tleman should  have  mentioned  this  also  I  think :  that  after 
a  man  has  been  in  the  service  20  years,  suppose  he  were 
appointed  at  20  or  25  years  of  age,  he  will  be  40  years 
old,  45  years  old ;  he  will  be  married,  he  will  have  children 
on  his  hands,  he  will  have  given  his  hostages  to  fortune,  he 
is  not  going  idly  to  throw  aside  a  permanent  position  with 
sure  pay,  and  for  the  consideration  of  a  paltry  $1,500  or 
an  annuity  of  $270,  undertake  to  live  his  life  over  again 
from  that  time  on  and  take  care  of  his  children,  educate 
them  and  let  them  live  in  peace  and  comfort  as  he  could 
if  he  retained  his  position  under  the  government. 
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The  committee  tell  us  that  the  persons  who  resign  are 
those  that  entered  the  service  by  competition  and  that 
they  leave  because  they  get  better  appoinments  in  service 
outside  of  the  government,  with  better  salaries.  That  is 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing.  Those  are  the  people  that 
resign  and  nobody  else.  Who  wants  to  resign  and  live  on 
$270  a  year  and  take  a  thousand  dollars  or  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  dollars,  with  a  chance  of  investing  it  in 
something  and  making  a  fortune,  witli  the  responsibili- 
ties on  his  hands  that  would  come  with  his  family  cling- 
ing to  his  elbows  ?  A  man  of  40  or  45  years  is  not  going 
to  undertake  that.  A  man  who  has  been  that  long  in  the 
service  will  not  take  such  a  risk.  A  man  who  has  not 
been  so  long  in  the  service  and  would  take  the  risk  would 
not  have  the  accumulation  to  rely  on.  In  other  words, 
those  who  would  take  the  risk  have  not  the  money  to  their 
credit,  they  cannot  mulct  the  government  to  that  extent; 
those  who  have  the  accumulation  practically  in  possession, 
would  not  do  it,  would  not  give  up  their  positions  for  any 
such  consideration.  So  that  I  think  the  objection  to  res- 
ignation is  a  very  minor  one.  I  think  there  is  practically 
not  any  weight  in  it.  I  think  the  operation  of  the  plan,  as 
an  encouragement  to  resignations  would  be  practically  nil. 

With  reference  to  the  compounding  of  interest  at  4% 
aimually,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  at  all  a  bugbear. 
Every  savings  bank  in  the  country  pays  interest  at  not 
less  than  3%  and  compounds  it  annually.  Many  of  them 
insist  on  paying  it  every  three  months,  and  I  fancy  that 
three  or  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  compounded  quar- 
terly is  not  so  much  a  worse  proposition  than  four  per 
cent,  compounded  annually. 

If  as  the  committee  suggests  the  government  should 
imdertake  to  vise  or  supervise  or  restrict  an  insurance 
company  or  a  savings  bank  in  its  deposits,  it  would  have 
to  have,  as  every  state  has,  a  department  of  insurance  and 
hanking  and  things  of  that  kind  at  an  expense,— if  not 
tremendous,  at  least  a  considerable.  Such  a  department 
that  would  have  the  power  to  restrict  and  advise  and  con- 
trol insurance  companies  or  banking  companies  in  the 
.management  of  these  accumulations  could  equally  well 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  make  it  much 
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cheaper  for  the  government  to  do  in  that  way,  for  the 
clerk,  than  for  the  clerk  to  be  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of 
a  banking  or  an  insurance  company.  Of  the  savings 
banks,  loan  and  tnist  companies  and  private  banks,  some- 
thing over  4,000  that  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  average  interest  paid  is  about  3j4%;  the 
maximum  is  45/2%  and  the  minimum  is  3% ;  the  profits  of 
those  institutions  amount  to  over  9%  in  every  case ;  in  one 
case,  the  case  of  private  banks,  it  is  14%.  Now,  if  that 
money  can  be  made  by  a  bank  operating  for  its  own  ac- 
count, and  pay  the  expenses  that  they  are  well  known  to 
pay,  above  the  interest  on  deposits,  why  should  that  much 
money  be  thrown  away;  that  is  to  say,  why  should  the 
government  clerk  be  required  to  pay  that  extra  expense, 
even  if,  as  the  committee  suggests,  the  surplus  of  net 
earnings  is  returned  to  him  ?  There  is  the  great  expense 
that  the  government  would  not  be  obliged  to  incur.  And 
I  think  fof  those  reasons  and  many  others  that  I  might 
mention  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  take  your  time,  that  the 
government  could  economically,  safely  and  with  more  pro- 
priety by  undertaking  the  matter  of  investing  the  accu- 
mulated surplus  and  turning  it  to  good  account  save  itself 
all  expense,  besides  making  cheaper  for  the  government 
clerk  the  expense  of  his  retirement. 

Another  tiling  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  with 
reference  to  the  Keep  Commission  plan  is  that  the  rate 
of  benefit  upon  retirement  is  placed  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  his  salary.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment clerk  at  70  years  of  age  needs  three-quarters  of 
his  salary  upon  retirement  unless  his  salary  is  very  low. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  salaries  high  enough  to  af- 
ford to  be  retired  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  three- 
quarters  and,  for  that  reason,  if  the  Keep  Commission's 
rate  of  4%  seems  high,  I  don't  know  now  why  it  cannot 
be  reduced.  But  that  again  is  a  matter  of  detail,  a  mat- 
ter of  mathematics,  and  I  think  the  objection  to  the  4% 
scheme  of  compound  interest  does  not  cut  a  very  heavy 
figure  as  an  objection  to  the  bill;  it  is  not  an  objection 
to  its  principle  or  any  vital  element  in  it;  it  is  a  matter 
of  detail  that  can  be  arranged  by,  you  might  say,  a  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist. 
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With  reference  to  insurance  companies,  if  the  consen- 
sus of  feeling  or  opinion  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  were  taken  I  think  it  would  be  practically 
unanimous  against  putting  any  part  of  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  an  insurance  company.  Insurance  brings  to  the 
heart  of  every  honest  poor  man  a  shudder  and  I  must 
say  with  all  deference  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  that  it  seems  to  take 
somewhat  of  temerity  at  this  time  and  date  to  mention 
an  insurance  company  in  this  connection.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  insurance  company  is  the  proper  institution 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  government  clerk.  These 
piles  of  concrete  and  steel  that  we  see  towering  in  the 
air  look  fine  and  strong  enough  but  the  trouble  with  them 
is  that  their  bases  are  not  broad  enough.  The  govern- 
ment clerk  wants  something  a  little  more  stable  than  that. 
He  needs  it.  He  wants  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an 
institution  that  has  foundations  as  broad  and  as  strong 
as  those  of  the  national  capitol  at  Washington.  He  does 
not  want  his  earnings  to  be  the  prey  of  men  who  get 
salaries  of  $85,000  a  year.  There  is  no  officer  under  the 
government  who  gets  a  salary  approaching  that.  No  man 
can  earn  that  much  money  by  handling  money  for  other 
people.  The  fact  that  salaries  of  that  kind  are  paid 
shows  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  expense  laid  upon  the 
man  who  takes  the  policy,  and  that  expense  should  not 
be  forced  upon  the  government  clerk. 

The  committee  says  that  the  insurance  company 
should  be  allowed  in  addition  to  this  business  for  the 
government  to  carry  on  a  regular  business.  Carrying  on 
a  regular  business  is  known  by  everybody  to  be  a  very 
expensive  matter  and  there  is  no  way  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense. Yon  may  cut  it  off  in  one  direction  but  it  will 
come  back  at  you  in  another  direction.  The  insurance 
people  are  well  known  to  be  masters  in  the  matter  of 
handling  statistics.  They  can  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  best  of  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  arc 
experts  in  statistics  as  insurance  people  are.  We  cannot 
control  them ;  we  cannot  say  what  they  should  do. 

I  believe  for  those  reasons  and  other  reasons  that  are 
suggested  by  the  points  that  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
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Keep  Commission's  plan  is  the  plan  upon  which  this  mat- 
ter of  retirement  for  government  clerks  should  proceed, 
and  I  think  that  the  committee,  as  I  said  before,  under- 
rates the  importance  of  superannuation  when  it  says  that 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  matter  to  induce  the  government  to 
incur  any  great  expense.  I  agree  with  the  committee  in 
that,  that  the  government  should  not  be  induced  to  incur 
any  great  expense.  It  should  be  done  in  such  a  way,  as 
this  Keep  Commission  plan,  without  any  serious  or  mate- 
rial alteration  can  be  made  to  do,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
whole  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  clerk  and  without  the 
expense  to  the  government.  I  consider  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  millions,  that  the  committe  is  willing  to  agree  to,  a 
mere  bagatelle  because  legislation  on  this  subject  would 
be  not  for  us  today  or  tomorrow  but  for  the  days  that 
come  after  tomorrow,  and  in  that  time  fifty  or  sixty 
million  dollars,  spread  over  fifty  or  sixty  years  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Davis: 

I  much  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
you  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment clerks'  Retirement  Association.  I  was  designated 
as  chairman  on  the  committee  on  personnel,  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Keep  Committee,  and  by  instructions  of  that 
committee  this  sub-committee  considered  this  question  and 
drew  the  bill.  My  efl^ort  has  been,  and  I  think  that  of 
my  associates  on  the  committee,  to  view  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  government  and  public  service. 
However,  the  objections  to  this  plan  as  proposed, — first, 
the  premium  upon  resignations  is  to  a  certain  extent 
forceable,  unquestionably.  It  cannot  be  called,  however, 
a  premium  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  because  it  is 
simply  proposed  to  hand  back  the  man's  own  money 
to  him  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  And  right  there 
is  where  we  split  in  our  opinions,  as  to  what  is  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest.  So  that  that  can  be  regarded  as 
practically  the  only  diflFerence  between  the  opinions  of  this 
committee  and  the  opinions  of  the  committee  that  drew 
this  bill,  and  to  that  I  will  address  my  reply. 

The  claim  is  made  that  4%  is  an  unreasonable  rate  of 
interest  because  the  government  can  borrow  at  2%.     I 
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would  like  to  see  any  evidence  that  the  government  can 
borrow  at  i}i%,  as  stated  by  the  committee.  Govern- 
ment bonds  float  at  par,  at  somewhere  about  2%,  that  is 
very  true,  but  those  government  bonds  carry  very  val- 
uable privileges  in  addition  to  the  interest  that  is  paid. 
They  carry  the  privilege  of  taking  out  their  full  face  in 
national  bank  currency.  In  other  words,  the  government 
hands  back  the  money  which  the  man  has  invested  in  the 
bond,  pays  him  interest  on  the  bond,  and  he  can  loan  that 
money,  under  certain  restrictions,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
banking  corporation.  These  bonds  were  until  recently 
the  only  security  the  government  would  accept  for  gov- 
ernment deposits  in  banks,  which  is  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  issuing  currency  because  it  is  the  money  handed 
back.  Then  with  the  half  per  cent  tax  that  there  is  on 
the  bank  currency  deducted  from  the  interest  we  have, 
say  ij/i%  interest,  which  is  a  pure  gratuity,  because  the 
money  is  handed  back  and  used  in  banking. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment never  has  borrowed  money,  without  the  national 
banking  privilege  attaching  to  the  bonds,  for  less  than 
6%,  if  my  memory  of  history  is  correct.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  furthermore  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment holds  over  thirty- four  millions  of  dollars  of  trust 
funds  for  the  Indians,  on  $32,300,000  of  which  it  pays 
5%  interest,  and  on  the  balance  of  $1,950,000,  only  about 
one-fifteenth  of  the  whole,  it  pays  4%.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  this  is  a  fair 
rate  of  interest,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee  is  justi- 
fied in  taking  the  lower  of  those  rates  of  interest  as  a  fair 
rate  of  interest,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  rate. 

But  we  may  as  well  brush  that  aside,  because  it  is 
entirely  feasible  to  relegate  this  whole  question  to  the 
arbitrament  of  Congress.  We  can  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  authority  to  invest  this  money  under 
certain  congressional  restrictions  and  let  it  earn  what  it 
will  and  let  that  money  go  to  the  clerks.  Then  if  it  is 
more  than  4%,  that  belongs  to  them,  and  if  it  is  less  than 
4%  the  government  loses  nothing.  That  is  at  least  a  way 
bv  which  we  can  brush  that  diflFerence  aside. 
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The  question  is  asked  in  the  report  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee, why  is  not  the  average  salary  taken  instead  of  the 
salary  of  the  last  ten  years  ?  That  is  a  question  that  they 
consider  minor,  and  so  do  I,  but  it  deserves  an  answer: 
the  same  reason  why  we  should  consider  salary  at  all. 
Why  isn't  one  man  entitled  to  just  as  much  annuity  as 
another?  Considering  salary  at  all  is  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  men  have  different  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Now  a  man's  standard  of  living  is  determined  by 
the  last  ten  years  previous  to  the  time  you  are  considering 
and  not  by  his  boyhood;  his  standard  of  living  is  deter- 
mined by  the  last  ten  years  more  nearly  than  it  would  be 
by  the  entire  term  of  his  service.  And  the  question  is 
further  asked,  why  is  not  that  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  other  case  where  the  deduction  is  made  all  the  way 
along?  Simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  salary  is  going  to  be.  You  have  got 
to  make  that  deduction  on  the  basis  of  something  that  we 
know,  which  is  the  current  salary,  and  on  that  basis  the 
deduction  is  to  be  made.  However,  that  is  a  minor  point 
and  I  have  no  idea  that  anyone  would  seriously  object  to 
making  that  much  of  a  change. 

As  Mr.  Neagle  has  explained,  this  is  simply  a  report 
of  the  sub-committee  and  I  have  to  say  for  the  sub- 
committee which  passed  a  resolution  requesting  me  to 
come  here,  that  this  investment  plan  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  that  sub-committee ;  they  differ  with  the  committee  of 
this  League  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  premium 
upon  resignations  but  does  not  regard  that  as  a  very  es- 
sential point.  However,  still  believing  that  they  are  right 
on  that  point,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dana: 

As  to  the  accusation  that  the  statistics  in  our  reports 
are  not  reliable,  if  the  criticism  were  more  definite,  it 
would  be  easier  to  make  a  more  specific  reply.  The 
data  on  which  this  year's  report  was  based,  were  all 
given  in  the  report  of  1906.  This  latter  report  has  passed 
under  the  eye  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country  and 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Personnel  of  the  Keep 
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Committee,  Copies  were  also  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  Retirement  Association,  and  no  one  has  yet  pointed 
out  a  single  error.  Foot  notes  referred  to  the  sources  of 
information  for  each  statement. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  service  over  70 
years  of  age,  there  are  five  official  reports  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  in  the  service  in  Washington,  made 
in  1893,  1900,  1902,  1904  and  1906,  and  one  official  re- 
port as  to  the  age  in  the  service  at  large. 

As  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  those  over  70  years  of 
age,  and  the  loss  expressed  in  terms  of  salary,  that  is 
based,  for  the  departments  in  Washington,  on  a  report 
made  by  the  departments  themselves,  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  President,  and  is  printed  in 
the  last  report  of  that  commission.  For  the  service  out- 
side of  Washington,  we  made  a  simple  calculation  based 
on  the  assumption  that  persons  of  the  same  age  in  that 
service  have  the  same  relative  efficiency  as  the  same  aged 
persons  in  the  service  in  Washington. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  percentage  of  persons  over 
70  years  of  age  must  rapidly  increase,  because  the  aver- 
age age  of  persons  in  the  service  in  Washington  is  about 
40  years,  and  that  so  many  persons  40  years  of  age  will 
arrive  at  70 :  we  can  say  that  the  percentage  has  not  been 
growing  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
many  people  40  years  of  age  will  arrive  at  70  years,  but 
they  will  not  all  remain  in  the  service.  Some  will  be 
incapable  of  doing  any  work  whatever  from  physical  or 
mental  infirmity;  others  will  have  saved  money  and  re- 
tired; still  others  will  leave  because  supported  by  their 
children. 

In  the  civil  service  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  has  been  perhaps  the  most  permanent 
service  for  the  last  sixty  years  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  same  party  with  no  decided 
change  of  faction  was  continuously  in  control  from  i860 
until  after  1885,  when  the  employees  were  protected  by 
tlie  new  service  law  and  rules  then  put  in  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  no  clean  sweeps  nor 
any  undue  number  of  removals,  and  yet  in  that  service 
we  have  not  one  single  case  of  a  person  over  70  years  of 
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age,  though  almost  all  of  those  who  were  in  it  in  i8^x), 
and  who  are  alive,  would  now  be  over  70. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that,  in  the  service  outside 
of  Washington,  where  J^  of  the  employees  enter  through 
competitive  examinations,  we  find  only  8/10  of  1%  are 
over  70  years  of  age.  while  in  Washington,  where  less 
than  one  half  enter  through  competition,  we  find  27©,  or 
more  than  twice  as  many  in  proportion,  have  reached  that 
age.  That  is,  where  we  have  the  most  competitive  ap- 
pointees, we  have  the  least  superannuation. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  government  borrows  at  less  than  2%,  because  the 
government  can  do  so  only  on  account  of  the  national 
bank  circulation  law.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  that  law 
has  much  to  do  with  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  government  can  borrow ;  but  this  national  bank  cir- 
culation law  is  an  existing  fact  which  will  continue  to 
exist;  the  government  taxes  the  banks  at  the  rate  it 
thinks  it  fair  and  just,  and  it  is  a  condition  which  affects 
the  rates  of  interest  just  as  any  other  permanent  cause 
of  demand  and  supply  will  do. 

In  general,  we  have  come  into  this  matter  with  no 
prejudice;  we  have  approved  many  parts  of  the  Keep 
Sub-Committee's  report.  We  appreciate  the  advantage  to 
the  government  of  getting  rid  of  its  old  employees  with- 
out exposing  some  of  them  to  abject  poverty. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  would  invest  the  funds  in  state,  municipal, 
railroad  and  other  bonds,  and  use  the  proceeds  only  in- 
stead of  paying  an  arbitrary  rate  of  4%,  that  to  be  sure 
would  save  the  loss  to  the  tax  payer ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  introducing  wliat  might  become  a  very 
dangerous  element.  Investing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  syndicates  seek- 
ing to  control  some  subordinates  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment upon  whom  the  United  States  Treasurer  would 
rely,  and  at  best  there  would  always  be  suspicion  of  such 
conduct,  and  where  there  was  not  actual  fraud,  there 
might  be  favoritism  and  the  suspicion  of  that.  The  sus- 
picion of  favoritism  and  bribery  would  greatly  injure  the 
influence  of  the  United    .States    Treasury    Department. 
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That  Department  now,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  veiy 
freedom  from  engaging  in  the  investment  business,  is 
fully  trusted  by  the  public. 

There  are  still  other  points  that  were  brought  up 
against  our  report.,  but  I  think  the  report  itself  answers 
the  objections,  and  I  believe  the  criticisms  have  come 
from  not  having  thoroughly  digested  the  report.  For  ex- 
ample, we  had  no  proposition  that  a  specially  organized 
insurance  company  should  undertake  other  insurance 
business.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  general  in- 
surance companies,  if  tliey  are  to  go  into  the  business, 
will  have  to  deposit  with  the  United  States  Treasury 
sufficient  securities  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nuities. On  the  whole,  the  more  the  subject  is  consid- 
ered, the  more  I  believe  the  conclusion  will  be  that  our 
recommendation  of  deferred  annuities  in  general  or  spe- 
cial companies  will  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Deming: 

Of  course  if  all  the  things  called  details  are  removed 
from  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Personnel,  I 
mean  all  the  things  that  have  here  been  called  details, 
and  which  the  sub-committee  now  proposes  to  eliminate, 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  see  what  is  left  of  their  report. 
Now,  this  is  what  is  left :  that  the  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  at  their  own  expense,  under  government 
supervision,  provide  for  their  old  age.  That  is  all  that 
there  is  left  of  the  report.  Whether  the  government 
should  undertake  such  a  task  and  if  so  what  the  govern- 
ment's supervision  should  be  there  is  not  time  here  nor 
is  there  opportunity  to  discuss.  But  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  while  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sub-committee  on  Personnel  are  present, 
that  the  minute  you  introduce  the  principle  that  the 
government  shall  invest  and  pay  only  what  it  earns,  you 
have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  any  ij4%  of  any  an- 
nual salary  becoming  bye  and  bye  the  annuity.  You  have 
a  mathematical  conundrum  when  you  say  that  A.  B.,  a 
clerk  25  years  of  age,  if  he  remains  in  the  service  until 
he  is  70,  shall  lend  the  government  out  of  his  present 
«ialary  such  a  sum  as  at  any  interest  whatever,  big  or 
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little  or  none  at  all.  which  is  earned  by  it,  will  produce  in 
45  years  i>4%  of  his  present  salary.  That  is  very  much 
like  describing  a  ship  and  saying  ''Now  tell  me  the 
captain's  name."  If  you  wish  to  adopt  the  principle 
and  enforce  it  that  the  employees  out  of  their  an- 
nual or  monthly  salary  shall  make  forced  loans  to  the 
government  which  the  government  shall  be  allowed  to 
invest  in  certain  classes  of  security,  which  investment 
shall  be  returned  to  the  clerk  at  retiring  age,  why,  that  is 
a  very  short  law ;  all  that  you  have  to  do  will  be  to  say 
how  much  the  clerk  shall  be  compelled  to  lend  and 
the  result  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  of  the  future.  The  clerk  will  not  know  what 
his  annuity  will  be,  the  government  will  not  know  what 
his  annuity  will  be,  but  you  will  have  protected  the  tax- 
payer and  involved  the  government  in  the  savings  bank 
and  insurance  business. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
in  Dependencies. 

To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

Your  Committee  on  Civil  Service  in  the  Dependencies- 
begs  leave  to  report  that: 

A  civil  service  law  was  passed  by  the  Porto  Rican 
legislature  and  duly  approved  by  the  Governor  on  March 
14th,  1907.  The  law,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this 
report,  becomes  effective  on  January  first  next. 

In  most  respects  the  act  is  satisfactory,  being  designed 
to  establish  the  merit  system  in  the  island.  There  was 
one  clause,  however,  providing  that  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  registrars  of  property  and  members  of 
the  insular  police  force  and  teachers  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  special  laws  in  force  concerning  them. 
Your  committee  was  somewhat  exercised  as  to  the  true 
meaning  and  import  of  this  and  has  accordingly  sought 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  following 
result : 

The  provision  in  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service  law 
with  regard  to  the  police  force  and  teachers  is  as  follows : 

"The  classified  service  shall  comprise  all  positions  not 
included  in  the  unclassified  service,  provided,  however^ 
that  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  registrars  of 
property,  of  members  of  the  insular  police  force,  and  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  shall  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  special  laws  in  force  concerning  them,  and 
provided  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
considered  as  members  of  the  classified  civil  service  for 
the  purposes  of  promotions  within  the  department  of 
education." 

This  provision  was  inserted  we  are  advised  because 
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both  the  police  force  and  the  teachers  are  at  the  present 
time  under  a  civil  service  system  of  their  own. 

The  police  are  selected  after  examination  by  a  non- 
political  board  of  three  men,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Politics  are  not  considered  we  are  told  and  during  the 
the  three  years  of  Governor  Winthrop's  administration 
this  method  of  selecting  the  police  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily, because  of  the  Governor's  personal  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  merit  system  in  all  possible  branches 
of  the  service.  Promotions  to  the  position  of  corporal 
are  made  after  examination,  and  above  this  grade  without 
examination,  the  Governor  making  all  appointments 
above  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  the  law 
provides : 

"Teachers  of  English  shall  be  graduates  of  a  first- 
class  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university,  or 
teacher  of  extended  experience  holding  a  high-graile  cer- 
tificate from  some  State  of  the  United  States,  or  they 
shall  pass  an  examination  in  the  English  language,  includ- 
ing writing,  spelling,  reading,  granmiar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and 
methods  of  teaching." 

Under  this  law  all  applications  received  are  systemat- 
ically investigated  as  a  preliminary  to  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminate selection. 

With  regard  to  teachers  speaking  other  than  English, 
licenses  are  issued  originally  upon  the  results  of  exam- 
inations held  by  the  department  of  education  of  Porto 
Rico.  Upon  presentation  of  diplomas,  graduates  of  the 
normal  school  of  Porto  Rico,  both  in  the  elementary 
course  of  two  years  and  the  full  course  of  four  years,  are 
entitled  when  they  have  the  age  required  by  law,  to  re- 
ceive licenses  as  graded  teachers.  If  too  young  to  be 
granted  this  grade,  they  receive  rural  licenses,  or  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  rural  schools. 

..In  the  case  of  Porto  Rican  graduates  of  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States,  the  department  has  author-. 
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ity  to  issue  a  rural  but  not  a  graded  license.  One  year's 
experience  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico  is  required  be- 
fore a  graded  license  can  be  issued. 

The  selections  of  both  the  police  and  the  school  teach- 
ers proved  satisfactory  under  Governor  Winthrop.  This 
being  the  case,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  change  the  existing  law,  especially  as  we  are 
advised  that  any  such  attempt  might  have  jeopardized  the 
passage  of  the  law  itself. 

The  present  Governor  of  the  island  has  appointed 
the  three  members  of  the  civil  service  board  as  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  The  chairman  is  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Coles,  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  other 
members  are  Don  Lugo  Vina,  formerly  attached  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  Mr.  Rafael  Palacios  Rodriguez,  who  served  as 
Municipal  Judge  and  Acting  District  Attorney  with  great 
satisfaction  during  Governor  Winthrop's  term  of  office 
as  Governor. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  law  on  the  whole  is 
a  very  good  one,  although  the  provision  exempting  the 
police  might  from  some  aspects  of  the  question  and  un- 
der some  circumstances  call  for  criticism,  because  after 
all  the  existing  method  is  nothing  more  than  a  selection 
after  an  examination  by  a  non-political  board  of  police 
commissioners  who  also  control  the  administration  of 
the  police  department.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
sound  theory  and  practice  that  the  examining  board  and 
the  appointing  power  should  be  one  and  the  same,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  no  rule  for  competition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  however,  that  the 
Governor  should  not  surrender  the  power  to  recruit  the 
police  force  from  adherents  to  the  United  States  in  the 
island.  Moreover,  the  present  arrangement  has  worked 
well  under  Governor  Winthrop,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  other  result  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. 
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The  registrars  of  property  who  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  rule  are,  we  are  informed,  quite  unim- 
portant, receiving  small  salaries. 

Your  Committee  reports  these  facts  to  the  Council 
with  the  feeling  that  they  constitute  a  gratifying  devel- 
opment in  the  right  direction,  and  while  there  are  some 
provisions  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  changed,  the 
Act  of  March  14th,  1907,  represents  a  very  decided  ad- 
vance and  on  the  whole  an  encouraging  outcome  of  the 
years  of  effort  made  to  secure  a  law  on  the  subject  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  W.  Hardon, 
Charles   Richardson, 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
R.  Francis  Wood. 


Mr.  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Dependencies,  presented  a  minority  report  concur- 
ring in  the  majority  report,  with  the  exception  that  the 
sentence  "Moreover  the  present  arrangement  has  worked 
well  under  Governor  Winthrop  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  other  result  under  the  present  administra- 
tion" should  be  changed  to  read:  "Moreover  the  present 
arrangement  has  worked  well  under  Governor  Winthrop 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  other  result 
under  the  present  Governor,  and  for  that  matter  so  long 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  continues  as  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  power  of  appointing  the  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico." 
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Address  of  Welcome. 

BY    HON.   J.    N.    ADAM,    MAYOR   OF    BUFFALO. 

As  Mayor  I  frequently  enjoy  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  extending  civil  courtesies  to  associations, 
meeting  here  in  convention  to  discuss  and  further  their 
own  particular  interests, — ^we  are  always  glad  to  have 
them  here, — but  coming  as  you  do  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  interests,  it  affords  me  very  special  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you.  In  this  instance  Buffalo  is  thrice  honored. 
We  always  try  to  welcome  the  distinguished  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  our  state  whose  course  enables  every  citizen  to 
follow  loyally  where  he  leads ;  we  are  also  glad  to  greet 
the  eminent  men  of  the  country  who,  with  the  Governor, 
are  in  attendance  at  this  gathering,  and  we  are  happy"  to 
extend  the  hospitality  of  Buffalo  to  the  League  as  a  f(5rce  ' 
working  for  justice,  efficiency  and  right  in  the  public 
service  throughout  the  nation. 

I  was  reading  last  night  an  address  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  made  a  few  days  ago  in  Toronto.    He  spoke  of  a 
man  who  had  stepped  aside  from  the  sheep  tracks  of  lit-  • 
tie  politicians  and  who  in  his  declining  years  had  put 
aside  ease  and  comfort  that  he  might  lead  the  younger  * 
generation  to  follow  a  new  path,  and  he  spoke  further  of ' 
other  men  who  for  objects  in  which  they  had  nonspecific 
interest  except  the  honor  and  integrity  of  their  city,  their  • 
state  or  their  country  were  willing  to  endure  hardship  ' 
and  misunderstanding.    When  I  read  it  1  could  not  help 
think  of  George  William  Curtis  and  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

In  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances  the  grand 
work  of  the  League  has  gone  steadily  on.  It  was  a  fight 
against  corrupt  practices,  against  wickedness  in  high 
places,  against  an  entrenched  army  of  spoilers,  but  it  has 
been  won,  and  if  there  are  still  hovering  on  the  outposts 
little  bands  of  marauders,  these,  too,  will  finally  be  sub- 
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dued.  To  this  conference  of  generals  the  rank  and  file 
look  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  In  Buffalo  we  have  a 
coterie  of  ardent,  buoyant  and  persistent  men,  working 
with  a  quiet  determination  to  uphold  the  standard  of  civO 
service.  Some  of  them  will  have  a  word  to  say  of  their 
progress  to  date  and  of  the  further  progress  they  hope  to 
make,  I  am  pleased  also  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  our 
civil  service  commission.  They  are  men  who  know  and 
do  their  work  and  do  it  well.  If  they  did  it  ill  we  would 
probably  hear  more  about  it.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the 
mayor  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  him  to  know  that  its  services 
are  rendered  without  grudging.  Gentlemen,  we  arc  proud 
of  our  city  and  proud  of  our  guests.  It  is  a  pride  signi- 
fying our  deepest  pleasure  over  your  presence,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  I  bid  you  a  sincere  and 
hearty  welcome. 
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Address. 

BY   HON.   CHARLES  J.   BONAPARTE. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  attended  a  small  political 
meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence.  It  was  just 
before  an  election,  and  an  old  gentleman  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  a  local  office  produced  a  formidable  role  of 
manuscript  and  informed  those  present  that  inasmuch  as 
.  he  had  spoken — as  he  said,  ex  tem-pore — at  a  great  many 
;  meetings  during  that  campaign,  he  had  reduced  his  re- 
marks to  writing  on  that  occasion  so  that  his  friends  and 
nei^q;hbors  might  see  what  he  could  do  when  he  laid  him- 
self out  to  do  it.  He  proceeded  to  read  a  very  long  and 
very  flowery  speech  and  his  friends  and  neighbors  hav- 
ing heard  what  he  could  do  when  he  set  himself  out  to 
do  it  decided  that  he  should  remain  in  private  life.  I 
shall  follow  his  example  this  evening,  partly  because 
there  is  no  danger  under  existing  circumstances  of  the 
same  consequences  ensuing,  and  partly  because  it  will 
show  you  not  perhaps  how  ill  I  can  do  under  the  like 
circumstances  as  those  which  attended  his  effort,  but 
because  it  will  at  least  insure  my  not  detaining  you  too 
long  from  hearing  what  better  deserves  your  attention. 
At  old-time  temperance  meetings  converted  drunk- 
ards and  even  reformed  rumsellers  were  sometimes  en- 
couraged to  tell  of  their  instructive,  if  not  edifying,  ex- 
periences while  yet  they  trod  the  path  of  iniquity.  I 
suppose  it  is  on  somewhat  tlie  same  principle,  although 
perhaps  for  different  reasons,  that  a  civil  service  reformer 
who  has  so  far  "backslid"  as  to  get  and  hold  successively 
two  very  important  federal  offices  has  been  requested  to 
address  you  this  evening.  However  I  may  have  at- 
tained this  unmerited  honor  I  thank  those  who  were  so 
ill-advised  as  to  confer  it  upon  me,  and  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  repay  them  and  you  by  saying  something 
about  civil   service  reform  which  might  be  worthy  the 
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hearing  and  which  you  had  not  heard  before.  In  default 
of  anything  to  say  with  these  two  characteristics,  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  something  neither  especially  novel  nor 
especially  amusing,  but  which  I  find  interesting  and  I 
think  important. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  method 
of  adding  to  your  number.  I  must  own  there  are  im- 
pediments to  its  application  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  is  very 
effective  when  it  can  be  applied.  If  you  find  any  one 
who  agrees  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  decalogue  and 
the  golden  rule  have  something  to  do  with  politics  and 
with  public  business,  but  who  differs  from  you  in  doubt- 
ing that  through  the  merit  system  and  not  otherwise 
can  they  be  assured  of  practical  recognition  in  these  fields 
of  human  thought  and  action,  just  get  this  skeptic  made 
a  Cabinet  officer ;  if  that  experience  does  not  remove  his 
doubts  these  doubts  can  hardly  be  sincere.  The  remedy 
will  be  peculiarly  efficacious  if  he  can  be  put  for  a  time 
at  the  head  of  a  department  where  offices  are  filled  with- 
out regard  to  politics,  and  be  transferred  to  the  like  post 
in  another  where  this  is  no  longer  true.  When  for 
icventeen  months  one  has  seen  captains  and  admirals 
promoted  or  chosen  for  command  without  thought  as  to 
whether  they  are  republicans  or  democrats  or  neither, 
as  to  whether  their  selection  might  or  might  not  help 
things  in  this  or  that  state  or  meet  the  views  of  this  or 
that  prominent  political  leader;  and  when  he  is  after- 
wards brought  into  personal  contact  with  all  the  complex 
problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the  choice  of  United 
States  marshals  and  attorneys,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  sigh 
for  such  a  condition  of  public  opinion  as  will  make  con- 
siderations of  politics  as  irrelevant  to  the  employment 
of  one  class  of  public  servants  as  these  now  are  to  that 
of  the  other. 

For  I  ask  you  to  note  that  I  look  for  permanent  im- 
provement in  these  matters  to  an  aroused  and  enlight- 
ened public  opinion;  not,  primarily,  to  better  laws  nor 
even  to  better  officers.  The  favorite  substitute  for  char- 
ity with  respect  to  such  sins  is  the  necessity  for  confirm- 
ation by  the  Senate;  but  this  necessity  exists  in  the 
'Choices  of  military  and  naval  officers  no  less  than  in  the 
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choice  of  civil  officers.  The  real  difference  is  that  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  opinion  of  you  and  me  and  everybody, 
has  come  to  look  upon  soldiers  and  sailors  as  tlie  serv- 
ants of  the  whole  people,  and  will  not  "stand  for"  their 
selection  or  advancement  for  reasons  approved  by  tht 
half  or  less  than  the  half  of  the  people.  When  you  and 
I  and  everybody  take  the  same  view  of  officers  who 
serve  process,  arrest  or  prosecute  criminals  or  conduct 
lawsuits  for  the  state  or  nation,  then  these  officers  also 
will  be  chosen  on  like  principles  and  receive  the  like  treat- 
ment. We  can  note  a  transition  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  view  of  public  service  in  the  case  of  our 
judges,  whether  state  or  federal.  Public  opinion  tends 
steadily  to  demand  more  and  more  imperatively  that  party 
affiliations  and  political  views  shall  have  less  and  less 
weight  in  their  choice ;  this  tendency  is  the  more  marked 
in  the  more  enlightened  communities,  but  to  some  extent 
it  is  shown  everywhere.  Nowhere,  however,  have  we 
come  to  treat  such  considerations  as  altogether  irrele- 
vant: and  it  must  be  owned  that  so  long  as  political 
issues  are  so  often  joined,  as  they  are  with  us,  on  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  interpretation,  and  so  long  as  our 
laws  are  so  generally  enforced  through  our  courts,  and 
not,  as  in  most  European  countries,  in  general,  though 
the  action  of  administrative  officers,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
completely  disregard  the  political  opinions  of  one  sug- 
gested for  a  judgeship. 

It  is  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  League,  it  is  your  bus- 
iness to  awaken  and  guide  a  healthy  public  opinion  as 
to  these  matters,  matters  of  vital  moment  to  the  general 
welfare.  You  must  teach  the  American  people  to  want 
an  executive  public  service,  federal,  state  and  municipal, 
chosen  for  fitness  only  and  devoted  only  to  its  proper 
public  work.  When  you  have  fulfilled  this  duty,  when 
the  American  people  has  been  taught  to  want  such  a 
service,  to  want  it  in  earnest  and  to  be  willing  to  put  up 
with  none  other,  then  the  American  people  will  have 
such  a  service;  for,  in  our  country,  the  people  always 
gets,  sooner  or  later  and  rather  sooner  than  later,  what 
it  really  wants.  But  the  American  people,  although  an 
intelligent,  is  not  a  very  studious  or  docile  pupil:  it  has 
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many  distractions  in  its  enormous  private  interests,  gladly 
takes  a  recess  from  public  affairs,  studies  its  lessons  in 
self-government  somewhat  by  fits  and  starts  and  is  rather 
prone  to  forget  them.  So  you  will  not  soon  lose  your 
job.  It  may  outlast  my  day  and  yours  and  be  handed 
on,  unfinished,  to  some  not  yet  here  to  take  it  up.  But. 
if  we  persevere,  the  end  is  certain  and  it  will  rei)ay  our 
work  and  our  waiting.  That  end  is  to  make  our  public 
service  worthy  of  the  nation's  greatness,  by  making  the 
nation  worthy  of  the  best  and  purest  public  service  the 
world  has  known. 
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Address. 

BY   HON.    CHARLES   E.    HUGHES. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  come  to  Buffalo  on  the  er- 
rand which  has  brought  me  here  at  this  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  remark  of  the  Chairman  that  I 
have  come  at  sacrifice  of  official  duty,  for  it  happens 
that  I  am  here  in  connection  with  a  very  important  duty 
and  one  which  it  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  perform. 
It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  visit  the  state  institutions, 
to  be  able  to  carry  about  with  me  a  mental  picture  of 
their  physical  condition  and  to  form  amid  the  din  of 
rival  exhortations  at  Albany  a  fair  judgment  as  to  their 
necessities.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  come  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state  at  a  time  when  I  could  attend 
this  meeting  and  in  this  way  testify  to  my  appreciation 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  which  is  here  un- 
der discussion  and  of  the  long-continued  and  unselfish 
efforts  of  those  who  have  promoted  interest  in  it  and 
through  whose  endeavors  the  civil  service  of  the  country 
to  so  large  an  extent  has  been  put  upon  a  rational  basis. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  address  you  in  any  formal  man- 
ner. Being  here  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  having  had 
the  advantage  to-day  of  visiting  several  institutions  un- 
der the  care  of  the  state  and  noting  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction the  admirable  work  that  is  being  conducted  and 
the  vast  extent  of  that  work,  I  think  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  day  should  be  closed  with  some  remarks 
on  civil  service  reform. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  we  are  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  and  most  important  is  it  that  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  The  government  depends  upon 
principle,  upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
fundamental  law  and  in  lefjislation  enacted  according  to 
popular  desire,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  wish  or 
caprice  of  individuals.     But  in  another  and  equally  im- 
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portant  sense  we  have  a  government  of  men  and  we  will 
have  no  government  better  than  the  men  who  admin- 
ister it. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  state 
to  another  as  opportunity  offers ;  to  pass  from  a  commu- 
nity which  is  centered  in  some  particular  interest  around 
which  revolves  the  public  spirit  and  activity  of  that  com- 
munity to  another  community  equally  interested  in  an- 
other subject,  and  thus  to  get  a  conspectus  of  the  great 
Empire  State.  I  come  from  that  view  not  disheartene4 
but  encouraged.  I  come  with  no  feeling  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  citizenship  in  public 
needs.  I  come  with  renewed  courage  because  on  every 
hand  I  see  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  desire  to 
take  honorable  part  in  public  service.  No  one  can  know 
what  the  State  of  New  York  is  who  does  not  visit  the 
different  communities  and  have  a  chance  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  who  are  bearing  in  a  very  true  sense  the  burdens 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  And,  therefore,  I  have  not 
altogether  an  optimistic  feeling,  for  I  am  fully  aware  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  and  what  as  yet  has  been  left 
undone ;  but  -there  is  every  ground  for  encouragement  and 
.belief  that  each  generation  will  see  improvement  and  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  level. 

We  notice  that  fundamentally  we  need  two  things; 
first,  the  untrammeled  expression  of  the  people  in  thie 
choice  of  their  officers  who  administer  and  in  the  choice 
of  their  legislators  who  make  their  laws.  We  want  no 
limit  placed  upon  legitimate  political  activity.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  earnest  political  endeavor,  of  honest 
effort  to  achieve  what  is  right  in  the  world  of  politics. 
We  want  more  and"  not  less  of  it.  But  we  want  no  per- 
version of  our  party  or  political  machinery  so  as  to  set 
up  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  freedom  of  choice  by 
which  the  people  can  get  the  men  thev  want  and  the  law's 
they  want.  And  then  the  second  thing  is  efficiency, — the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the 
-business  of  the  state.  If  you  have  those  two  things,-^uti- 
•trammeled  expression  of  the  popular  will,  through  neces)- 
•sar)'  organization  and  political  machinery,  of  course,  but 
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'created  and  active  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  and  not 
preventing  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  efficiency  according  to  approved  stand- 
ards, recognized  in  the  world  of  business,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  concerns, — then  you  have  true  democratic 
government. 

Now,  the  object  of  civil  service  reform  is  not  to  pro- 
vide theorists  with  a  pet  idea  and  an  opportunity  to  main- 
tain a  propaganda  of  interest  to  a  limited  few.  The 
object  of  the  movement  with  which  we  are  connected  to- 
night in  this  public  meeting  is  not  to  hamper  or  interfere 
with  any  legitimate  political  work.  The  object  is  not  to 
protect  a  class  of  people  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
the  state  service  and  to  give  them  privileges  and  immu- 
nities apart  from  what  may  be  considered  fair  and  nec- 
essary in  order  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  The  object 
is  only  one,  and  that  is  to  have  the  business  of  the  state 
conducted  as  well  as  it  can  be  conducted.  And  so  when 
any  proposal  is  made  in  connection  with  this  matter  we 
ask  not  how  does  this  square  with  what  Mr.  A.  has  said, 
or  how  does  this  comport  with  the  theory  advanced  by 
Mr.  B. ;  we  ask  not  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  for- 
tune of  this  party  in  or  out  of  power ;  we  ask  and  should 
ask  but  one  question : — What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  in 
giving  us  better  administration  of  government? 

Now  in  the  administration  of  government  we  want  at 
least  three  things : — We  want  capacity,  we  must  have  dis- 
interestedness and  we  must  have  accountability.  How 
are  we  to  get  men  of  capacity?  I  doubt  not  that  many 
an  honest  man,  single-minded,  taking  an  important  posi- 
tion, with  the  burden — for  it  is  a  burden — of  making  ap- 
pointments to  subordinate  offices,  has  often  felt  that  he 
was  restricted  in  doing  what  he  desires  to  do  and  in  giv- 
ing the  administration  he  wants  to  give  because  of  the 
civil  service  law,  and  probably  the  intensity  of  his  emo- 
tion will  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  his  experience 
in  office.  Here  and  there  a  man  may  feel  that  he  knows 
just  the  man  for  a  particular  job.  He  wants  him;  he 
can't  get  him ;  he  feels  limited  and  restricted ;  he  thinks  the 
people  will  'be  the  sufferers.    But  if  the  government  is  not 
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to  be  administered  as  a  matter  of  individual  caprice  or 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  particular  officer's  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  administered  in  accordance  with  princi- 
ples as  embodied  in  a  system  which  in  the  long  run,  and 
covering  the  multitude  of  cases  which  must  be  covered, 
gives  us  men  of  capacity.  And  no  one  has  long,  I  believe, 
been  honestly  under  the  burden  of  office  without  being 
grateful  that  some  means  has  been  afforded  of  testing 
capacity  and  of  relieving  the  appointing  power  from  the 
onslaughts  of  those  who  desire  the  appointment  of  de- 
pendents or  favorites. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  had  something  to  do,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  with  civil  service  reform  work  and  thought 
my  position  was  entirely  clear,  I  was  surprised  after  tak- 
ing office  to  find  that  there  were  men  who  thought  they 
deserved  appointments  at  once  because  thev  had  known 
me  when  I  was  a  baby  or  because  they  were  intimate 
with  those  who  were  friendly,  or  because  at  one  time  or, 
another  chance  had  given  the  opportunity  for  a  most 
agreeable  acquaintance.  While,  of  course,  in  my  position , 
I  have  very  little  to  do  with  appointments  in  the  classi- 
fied list,  I  did  have  this  much  to  do  with  them — to  an- 
nounce that  I  would  not  recommend  to  any  one  whom  I 
appointed  as  the  head  of  a  department  the  appointment  of , 
any  subordinate  to  office  but  would  hold  the  head  of  the 
department  accountable  for  his  discharge  of  his  duty 
The  pressure  of  improper  influence,  the  pressure  upon  a 
man's  sense  of  good  fellowship,  the  efforts  to  come  close 
to  a  man  on  the  side  of  ordinary  human  generosity,  to 
appeal  to  him  in  the  name,  the  sacred  name  of  friendship, 
— ^these  efforts  are  so  various  and  multitudinous  that  we 
have  long  ago  concluded, — and  it  needs  no  debate, — that 
we  must  have  the  determination  of  capacity  in  appoint-; 
ment  to  subordinate  positions  by  some  other  method  than, 
•the  unrestrained  will  of  the  appointing  officer. 

Now,  we  have  got  it  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of, 
the  state,  wie  have  it  written  by  the  people  of  the  state,  that, 
appointments  in  the  various  civil  divisions  of  the  state, 
shall  be  according  to  merit  and  fitness, — so  far  as  pracri 
ticable  to  be  determined  by  examinations  and  those  ex,';' 
aininations,  so  far  as  practicable  to  be  competitive,    An^ijj 
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there  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution  since  those  great 
clauses  embodying  our  fundamental  rights  were  written 
Nvhich  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  administration  than  that  clause,  the  full 
scope  and  meaning  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined by  the  courts  but  are  destined  to  be  in  time. 
And  so  to-night  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  say 
that  from  the  viewpoint  of  office  we  have  nothing  more 
important  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  government 
than  a  system — the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised — of 
securing  men  of  the  needed  capacity  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations wherever  such  examinations  are  practicable. 
I  believe  in  that,  I  thoroughly  endorse  it,  and  I  hope  to 
see  it  extended  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  a  great  many  who  are  eager 
to  give  their  service  to  the  public.  That  is  true,  and  we 
can  sift  out  of  that  large  class  the  men  who  are  worthy 
of  that  service  only  by  a  competitive  test.  Now,  I  do 
not  attach  undue  importance  to  examination  papers.  I 
once  was  a  teacher  and  I  know  well  enough  the  qualifica- 
tions which  do  not  appear  in  answer  to  questions;  but 
as  compared  with  the  system  of  making  public  office  a 
partisan  encampment  by  which  the  people  at  large  can  be 
charged  by  reserve  forces  in  time  of  emergency,  or  the 
system  by  which  those  holding  important  office  are  dis- 
tracted and  worn  down  by  the  importunities  of  friends 
and  of  those  who  believe  themselves  to  hold  them  under 
some  obligation,  the  system  of  competitive  examination  is 
so  far  in  advance  that  there  is  no  debate  among  reason- 
able men  upon  the  question. 

The  activities  of  the  state  are  constantly  extending. 
The  number  of  those  who  must  be  drafted  into  the  service 
of  the  state  is  continually  increasing.  We  may  talk  of 
our  schemes  of  legislation  for  this  or  that  supposed  im- 
provement in  the  law.  One  of  the  first  things  we  need  * 
is  to  show  the  adequacy  of  our  existing  institutions,  and 
the  full  scope  and  effect  of  our  existing  laws  by  having 
men  administer  them  as  they  would  administer  a  sacred 
trust  in  private  life.  We  want  in  office,  therefore,  men 
who  are  not  simply  just  over  the  line  of  availability,  but' 
the  best  men  that  can  be  obtained ;  sorted  out  by  the  best 
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means ;  held  to  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency ;  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  highest  honor  to  serve  the  state ;  that 
it  is  just  as  sacredly  a  place  of  honorable  obligation  as  to 
go  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  a  severer  test  of  character  in  the 
room  where,  unobserved,  a  paid  official  of  the  govern- 
ment performs  the  work  for  which  he  gets  his  stipend, 
than  in  the  rush,  hurrah  and  enthusiasm  of  the  charge 
upon  the  fields  of  battle. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  not  only  have  capacity  and 
disinterestedness  but  we  must  have  accountability. 
Therefore,  from  such  observation  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  schemes  which  tend 
to  restrict  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  who  holds  the 
power  of  appointment  or  removal.  I  would  have  him 
be  compelled,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  choose  dis- 
interested men  from  those  who  according  to  the  best 
tests  have  shown  their  capacity  for  the  place.  I  would 
have  those  men  held  to  disinterested  service  and  inspired 
by  the  fidelity  of  their  chief,  and  I  would  have  that  chief 
in  a  position  to  call  every  one  to  account  and  himself  ac- 
countable for  the  efficiency  of  his  department.  I  thank 
yoti. 
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Restriction  of  Political  Activity  of 
Officeholders. 

BY    HON.    WILLIAM    DUDLEY    FOULKE. 

On  July  14,  1886,  President  Cleveland  issued  certain 
instructions  cautioning  officeholders  against  "offending, 
by  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship^  their  neighbors  who 
have  relations  with  them  as  public  officials." 

He  adds,  "The  influence  of  federal  officeholders  should 
not  be  felt  in  the  manipulation  of  political  primary  meet- 
ings and  nominating  conventions.  The  use  by  these  of-. 
ficials  of  their  positions  to  compass  their  selection  as 
delegates  to  political  conventions  is  indecent  and  unfair; 
and  proper  regard  for  their  proprieties  and  requirements . 
of  official  place  will  also  prevent  their  assuming  the  active, 
conduct  of  political  campaigns/'     *     *     * 

When  that  order  was  promulgated  there  was  a  loud 
protest  against  it  as  interfering  with  the  political  freedprti* 
of  officeholders  and  employees.  We  were  reminded  of 
our  sacred  duties  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic  and 
the  question  was  indignantly  asked,  "By  what  right  can 
a  President  prevent  an  American  citizen  performing  in 
his  own  way  his  highest  political  duties  ?" 

The  protest  was  a  rather  natural  expression  of  Amer- 
ican sympathy  with  freedom.  I  remember  sharing  in 
that  feeling.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  ought  to  do 
what  he  thought  right  as  a  citizen  whether  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  or  not,  and  that  except  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  functions,  he  had  a  right  to 
be  just  as  offensive  to  the  partisans  upon  the  other  sides 
as  he  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case  required.  I 
was  once  offensive  myself  in  the  exposure  of  certain 
frauds  and  outrages  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  my 
own  state  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  good  citizen  had 
a  right  to  be  equally  so  if  he  believed  that  his  duty  re- 
quired it.  Therefore,  although  I  was  a  pretty  good  civil 
service  reformer  on  other  points,  I  scouted  the  idea  of 
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^'offensive  partisanship"  as  laid  down  in  the  order  of  Mr. 
Qeveland. 

Moreover  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  order.  I  remember  an  instance  where 
the  partisanship  of  a  republican  prosecuting  attorney  was 
considered  very  offensive  and  the  delinquent  was  sum- 
marily dismissed,  while  the  partisanship  of  a  democratic 
prosecuting  attorney,  evinced  by  words  and  acts  quite 
like  those  of  his  republican  prototype,  contained  no  ele- 
ment of  offense  at  all.  It  has  nearly 'always  happened 
that  the  men  dismissed  for  this  sort  of  "offensiveness" 
have  belonged  the  party  that  was  not  in  power. 

Indeed,  I  think  today  that  the  first  reason  given  by 
President  Qeveland  for  this  order,  that  of  '* offending 
by  the  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship,"  is  not  a  very 
cogent  reason.  The  American  people  can  stand  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  ofifense  and  survive  it.  Of  course,  a 
public  employee  ought  to  treat  with  courtesy  and  im- 
partiality those  who  deal  with  him  in  an  official  capacity, 
but  when  once  his  public  duties  have  been  properly  dis- 
charged, his  "offensiveness"  in  denouncing  the  iniquities 
of  tlie  other  side  is  one  which  we  can  well  afford  to  tol- 
erate. 

But  another  reason  given  by  Mr.  Cleveland  is  more 
vital,  and  upon  that  .cfround  I  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
verted. He  says,  "They  have  no  right  as  officeholders 
to  dictate  the  political  action  of  their  party  associates,  or 
to  throttle  freedom  of  action  within  party  lines  by  meth- 
ods and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful  and  justifi- 
able purpose  of  party  organization."  lie  might  have  gone 
further  and  denied  their  right  to  influence  elections,  as 
well  as  party  action,  for  this  is  an  influence  which  may 
be  quite  as  injurious  as  that  exercised  within  their  own 
party. 

The  question,  even  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  time,  was  not 
a  new  one.  It  arose  as  early  as  the  days  of  President 
Jefferson  and  the  vital  ground  was  strongly  stated  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  in  a 
circular  to  revenue  collectors,  said  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  President  that  "the  exercise  of  official  influence  to  re- 
strain or  control  the  freedom  of  suffrage  of  citizens  or 
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subordinate  officials  was  practically  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  *  principles  of  a  republican  constitution." 
And  again  Jefferson  himself  in  a  letter  to  Thos.  McKean, 
Feb.  2,  1801,  said,  "Interferences  with  elections,  whether 
of  the  state  or  general  government,  by  officers  of  the  lat^ 
ter  should  be  deemed  cause  of  removal,  because  the  con- 
stitutional remedy  by  the  elective  principle  becomes  noth- 
ing if  it  may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patronage 
of  the  general  government." 

Before  President  Cleveland's  time  there  had  been 
other  executive  expressions  upon  the  subject.  On  June 
22,  1877,  President  Hayes  had  declared,  "No  officer 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conventions, 
or  election  campaigns." 

The  civil  service  law  was  passed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Arthur,  also  before  Mr.  Cleveland's 
time.  That  law  does  not  prohibit  the  general  political 
activity  of  officeholders  beyond  declaring  that  no  person 
in  the  public  service  has  the  right  to  use  his  official  author- 
ity or  influence  to  coerce  another.  It  confines  itself  in 
its  penal  provisions  to  the  one  question  of  political  con^ 
tributions.  This  was  one  phase  of  political  interference 
peculiarly  objectionable  at  that  time,  when  large  sums 
were  levied  by  congressional  and  other  political  commit- 
tees upon  the  men  who  held  places.  The  evil  was  a  se- 
rious one ;  it  diverted  to  party  purposes  a  portion  of  the 
salary  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  serve,  not  the 
party,  but  the  whole  people;  and  it  levied  a  species  of 
blackmail  upon  every  placeholder. 

The  civil  service  law,  therefore,  prohibited  federal 
officers  or  employees  from  requesting  or  making  political 
contributions  to  one  another,  and  prohibited  all  soliciting 
in  a  federal  building.  It  was  a  good  law  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough  even  in  regard  to  con- 
tributions. No  public  officer  may  ask  another,  but  some 
one  else  may  do  it  and  the  effect  may  be  quite  the  same 
I  know  a  case  in  point.  When  I  was  a  civil  service  com- 
missioner, the  Honorable  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  one  of 
the  Senators  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  out  to 
huniireds  of  federal  officeholders  within  that  common- 
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Avealth  letters  asking  for  political  contributions.  This 
was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  The  letters  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  He  directed 
that  Mr.  Quay  should  be  required  instantly  to  recall  the 
solicitations.  Mr.  Quay  stated  that  he  did  not  know  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  any  offense  against  the  federal 
statutes  and  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  matter, 
he  revoked  the  letters  at  once  in  a  published  statement. 
Then  he  was  called  away.  In  the  meantime  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Quay  was  the  chairman, 
issued  a  new  series  of  letters  on  his  own  account.  The 
letter  heads  contained  the  caption,  "Republican  State 
Committee,  Chairman,  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,"  but  each 
letter  was  signed  by  the  secretary,  one  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
they  were  scattered  broadcast  among  the  federal  office- 
holders and  employees.  One  of  them  came  to  my  notice 
and  I  communicated  its  contents  to  the  President,  and  he 
sent  me  at  once  to  Pennsylvania  to  confer  with  Mr.  Quay 
and  to  demand  of  him  that  these  second  series  of  letters 
should  also  be  instantly  revoked.  I  well  remember  the 
interview.  The  Senator  was  provoked  beyond  expression. 
He  said,  "I  would  do  more  for  the  President  than  for  any 
living  man.  I  wrote  the  first  letter  without  the  slightest 
idea  that  I  was  violating  the  law  and  when  he  told  me 
to  take  it  back  I  did  so.  Then  I  went  away  to  settle  the 
coal  strike  and  I  knew  nothing  about  the  letter  sent  in 
my  absence  by  Mr.  Andrews.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
that  letter  and  I  won't  take  it  back.  I  have  made  a  fool 
of  myself  once  and  I  won't  do  it  again.  Tell  the  Presi- 
dent he  may  go  ahead  and  have  me  indicted.  I  cannot 
help  it,  but"  he  added  confidentially,  "I  hope  he  won't  do 
it  before  the  election."  I  laid  tbe  case  before  the  attorney 
general,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  first  letter  had  been 
condoned  by  Quay's  immediate  revocation  of  it  and  as  to 
the  second  letter,  there  was  no  proof,  and  indeed  I  did 
not  believe  myself  that  Quay  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  thus  it  was  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Now  the  remedy  is  in  a  new  law,  prohibiting  not  only; 
solicitations  of  officeholders  by  officeholders,  but  of  office- 
holders by  all  persons  whomsoever.  This  has  been  re- 
peatedly recommended  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Let  it  be  a  penal  offense  for  anyone  to  ask  a  political 
contribution  of  any  officeholder  or  employee;  let  it  be  a 
penal  offense  for  any  officeholder  or  employee  to  ask  a 
political  contribution  from  any  one  else.  When  these  two 
prohibitions  are  incorporated  into  the  law,  the  remedy  will 
be  effectual. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  employee  should  even 
be  allowed  to  contribute.  Perhaps  even  that  does  not 
go  too  far,  though  public  opinion  is  hardly  ripe  for  it  yet. 

So  much  for  the  law  against  political  contributions. 
That  was  part  of  the  evil,  but  it  was  not  the  only  part. 
The  obligation  to  work  for  the  party,  to  attend  the  prima- 
ries, to  set  up  the  pins,  and  to  do  in  general  the  work, 
often  disreputable,  of  "the  organization"  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  place.  Public  office  laid 
the  incumbent  under  contribution,  not  only  for  party  as- 
sessments, but  also  for  party  services,  and  thus  position 
was  prostituted  to  party  exigencies.  This  evil  in  one  form 
or  another  lay  at  the  basis  on  the  whole  spoils  system. 
Under  that  system,  to  get  and  to  keep  office  was  the  bribe 
for  political  activity.  The  competitive  system  was  estab- 
lished in  order  that  this  bribe,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  place  might  be  eliminated.  But  it  is  equally 
important  that  political  activity  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a  place  should  also  be  eliminated,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  so  long  as  political  activity  in  the  man  who 
holds  the  place  is  allowed  at  all.  If  that  activity  is  al- 
lowed, it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  office,  and  if  exercised  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  officeholders  for  this  purpose,  it  may  give  a 
power  to  perpetuate  an  existing  administration,  which  is 
quite  illegitimate  and  may  be  wholly  unpatriotic.  It  may 
be  said  that  patronage  defeats  its  own  end,  that  the  ap- 
pointing power  will  have  on  its  hands  for  each  selection 
made  a  dozen  disappointed  office-seekers  and  one  ingrate. 
I  think  that  is  often  true,  but  whether  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment really  acts  in  favor  of  the  patron  or  the  other 
way,  it  is,  in  either  case,  illegitimate  power  and  should  not 
be  exercised  at  all  any  more  than  other  forms  of  bribery. 
For  if  the  mere  power  of  appointment  lead  to  abuses,  the 
ix)litical    activity    of   tlic   apf)ointee    continues   the    sam^ 
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abuses  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  them  except  to  say 
that  he  shall  not  take  part  in  political  work  at  all. 

Take  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army.  He 
too  has  his  political  opinions,  but  if  you  should  allow  our 
soldiers  to  take  part  in  organizing  political  conventions 
and  in  manipulating  elections,  there  would  soon  be  reason 
to  fear  that  conventions  would  be  coerced  and  that  elec- 
tions would  no  longer  be  free.  The  freedom  of  the  sol- 
dier must  be  constrained  on  behalf  of  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  public  and  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  elections,  which  he  might  easily  control  by 
military  force,  lest  the  freedom  of  these  elections  should 
become  subservient  to  military  control.  So  it  is,  only 
in  less  degree,  with  the  civil  service ;  the  man  who  holds 
office  ought  not  to  take  an  active  or  prominent  part  in 
caucuses  or  elections  lest  in  this  way  official  influence 
should  control  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  beyond  the 
control  of  all  influence  of  every  kind,  the  suffrage  of  the 
Ajnerican  people.  His  own  liberty  must  be  restricted  in 
order  that  the  greater  liberty  of  the  mass  of  our  citizens 
may  be  preserved  unimpaired. 

The  grounds  upon  which  partisan  activity  of  an  office- 
holder is  objectionable  are  twofold.  If  he  opposes  the 
party  in  power,  criticises  the  administration  under  which 
he  §erves  and  attacks  his  own  official  superiors,  the  exec- 
utive head  of  the  civil  service,  the  President,  or  the  head 
of  his  own  department,  his  act  is  essentially  insubordinate. 
The  great  work  of  a  department  cannot  get  on  harmon- 
iously in  this  manner.  There  was  an  illustration  of 
this  in  the  Hannah  Taylor  case.  Hannah  Taylor  was  em- 
ployed in  the  War  Department,  the  insular  bureau  of 
which  had  charge  of  Philippine  affairs,  and  she  bitterly 
attacked  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  government  and  of 
the  War  Department  in  the  public  press.  She  was  dis- 
missed, brought  suit  for  reinstatement  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  a  right  to  the  expression  of  her  own  political 
opinions.  The  court  decided  against  her.  Her  act  was 
subversive  of  good  discipline. 

Hence  the  suggestion  made  last  August  by  Mr.  Erving 
Winslow  to  the  I-eague  which  had  the  charm  of  novelty/ 
if  not  of  rationality,  would  seem  impracticable.    He  asks : 
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"Why  should  not  the  Civil  Service  League  aim  to 
bring  about  a  civil,  service  rule  which  should  absolutely 
forbid  the  exercise  of  any  share  in  political  management 
or  in  the  conduct  of  political  campaigns  to  functionaries 
of  the  party  in  power  in  behalf  of  that  party,  whether 
belonging  to  the  unclassified  or  classified  service.  The 
freedom  which  would  be  given  to  faithful  servants  of  the 
country  belonging  to  the  classified  service  (and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  punishment  for  their  action)  to  testify  to  the 
need  of  the  success  of  an  opposition  party,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  their  own  departments, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  strengthening  such 
an  opposition  party  and  in  enlightening  the  public  mind." 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  in  this  manner  to  stifle  the  one 
side  and  let  the  other  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  unfair  to  permit  partisan  activity  in  favor  of  the 
party  in  power  in  the  civil  service  and  to  repress  it  where 
it  is  against  the  party  in  power.  That  was  the  thing  that 
was  done  under  Mr.  Cleveland  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
since  his  time.  Political  activity  on  either  side,  is,  more- 
over, liable  in  many  cases  to  impair  the  impartiality  of  the 
officeholder  or  employee  in  regard  to  his  official  work.  If 
he  is  a  strenuous  partisan  and  any  matter  comes  up  before 
him  as  often  occurs,  involving  action  which  may  affect 
party  activity,  he  cannot  look  at  it  with  impartiality.  For 
the  same  reason  we  think  it  wise  that  the  judges  should 
abstain  from  any  great  amount  of  political  activity  lest 
their  suitors  be  treated  unfairly  on  account  of  it,  or  lest 
it  may  be  believed  they  are  unfairly  treated  and  thus  the 
bench  become  discredited. 

The  order  of  Mr.  Cleveland  which  applied  generally 
to  all  classes  of  officeholders  and  which  was  very  badly 
enforced  led  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Presi-^ 
dent  Roosevelt  when  he  was  commissioner.  It  is  as  fol- 
Ibws: 

"The  commission  feels  strongly  that  whatever  rule  is 
adopted  should  apply  equally  to  adherents  of  all  parties, 
and  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  as  such  a  rule  the  re- 
quifement  that  the  adherents  of  the  party  in  power  shall 
neVer  d6  what  would  cause  friction  in  the  office  and  sub^ 
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vert  discipline  it  done  by  the  opponents  of  the  party  in 
power.  A  man  in  the  classified  service  has  an  entire  right 
to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to  express  privately  his  opinions 
on  all  political  subjects,  but  he  should  not  take  any  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  a  judge,  an  army  officer,  a 
regular  soldier,  or  a  policeman  is  debarred  from  taking 
active  part.  It  is  no  hardship  to  a  man  to  require  this.  It 
leaves  him  free  to  vote,  think,  and  speak  privately  as  he 
chooses,  but  it  prevents  him,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  public,  from  turning  his  official  position  to  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  parties  into  which  that  whole  pub- 
lic is  divided ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  prevented." 
After  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President,  I  again  called 
his  attention  to  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  omission  from  the  new 
postal  regulation  of  a  former  order  prohibiting  obtrusive 
partisanship.  The  answer  of  the  President  received  June 
13,  1902,  was  as  follows: 

"The  trouble,  of  course,  comes  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  executive  order  of  President  Cleveland.  After 
sixteen  years'  experience  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
foniiulate  in  precise  language  any  general  construction 
which  shall  not  work  either  absurdity  or  injustice.  Each 
case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  For  instance,  it  is  ob- 
viously unwise  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  head  of  a 
hig  city  federal  office,  who  may  by  his  actions  coerce  hun- 
dreds of  employees,  as  to  a  fourth-class  postmaster  in  a 
small  village,  who  has  no  employees  to  coerce,  and  who 
simply  wishes  to  continue  to  act  with  reference  to  neigh- 
bors as  he  has  always  acted.  As  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner under  Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleveland  I  found 
it  so  impossible  satisfactorily  to  formulate  and  decide 
lipon  questions  involved  in  these  matters  of  so-called  per- 
nicious activity  by  officeholders  in  politics  that  in  the 
Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commission  I  personally  drew  up 
the  paragraph,  which  you  quote.  This  paragraph  was 
dtawn  with  a  view  of  making  a  sharp  line  between  the 
activity  allowed  to  public  servants  within  the  classified 
^cfvice  arid  those  without,  the  classified  service.  The  lat- 
ter are  under  our  system,  as  a  rule,  chosen  largely  with 
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reference  to  political  considerations,  and,  as  a  rule,  are, 
and  expect  to  be  changed  with  the  change  of  parties.  In 
the  classified  service,  however,  the  choice  is  made  without 
reference  to  political  considerations  and  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice is  unaffected  by  the  change  of  parties.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  different  standpoints  of 
conduct  apply  to  the  two  cases.  In  consideration  of  fixity 
of  tenure  and  of  appointment  in  no  way  due  to  political 
consideration,  the  man  in  the  classified  service,  while  re- 
taining his  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  to  express  pri- 
vately his  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  'should  not 
take  an  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  a  judge, 
an  army  officer,  a  regular  soldier,  or  a  policeman  is  de- 
barred from  talcing  such  active  part/  This,  of  course, 
applies  even  more  strongly  to  any  conduct  on  the  part  of 
such  employees  so  prejudicial  to  good  discipline  as  is 
implied  in  a  public  attack  on  his  or  her  superior  officers, 
or  other  conduct  liable  to  cause  scandal. 

"It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  still  think,  that  the 
line  thus  drawn  was  wise  and  proper.  After  my  ex- 
perience under  two  Presidents — one  of  my  political  faith 
and  one  not — I  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  undesir- 
able and  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  public  officers 
not  in  the  classified  service  which  should  limit  their  politi- 
cal activity  as  strictly  as  we  could  rightly  and  properly 
limit  the  activity  of  those  in  whose  retention  and  choice 
the  element  of  political  considerations  did  not  enter ;  and 
afterwards  I  became  convinced  that  in  its  actual  construc- 
tion, if  there  was  any  pretense  of  applying  it  impartially, 
it  inevitably  worked  unevenly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
inevitably  produced  an  impression  of  hypocrisy  in  those 
who  asserted  that  it  worked  evenly.  Officeholders  must 
not  use  their  offices  to  control  political  movements,  must 
not  neglect  their  public  duties,  must  not  cause  public  scan- 
dal by  their  activity ;  but  outside  of  the  classified  service 
the  effort  to  go  further  than  this  had  failed  so  signally  at 
the  time  when  the  Eleventh  Report,  which  you  have 
quoted,  was  written,  and  its  unwisdom  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly demonstrated,  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  try  to 
draw  the  distinction  therein  indicated." 
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It  is  clear  that  the  President's  letter  took  the  best  pos- 
sible ground  under  the  existing  conditions.  It  was  far 
better  to  limit  prohibition  of  sdl  political  activity  to  the 
competitive  classified  service  and  enforce  it  there  than  it 
would  have  been  to  leave  it  general  as  under  the  law  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  fail  to  enforce  it  properly  at  all.  Even 
as  to  unclassified  and  non-competitive  service,  a  good 
deal  will  be  accomplished,  if  officials  do  not  neglect  their 
duties,  cause  scandal  or  coerce  their  subordinates.  The 
bulk  of  the  evil  will  be  eliminated  even  here,  yet,  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  class  of  cases  is  that  the  proof  is  hard  to  ob- 
tain. 

A  man  may  spend  the  usual  business  hours  in  his  of- 
fice, yet,  his  mind  may  be  so  engrossed  with  politics  as 
to  make  him  a  most  inefficient  officer.  The  definition  of 
scandal  is  immensely  elastic  and  the  coercion  of  subor- 
dinates may  be  affected  without  the  proof  of  any  overt 
act  being  possible.  If  the  head  of  a  great  office  takes  the 
part  of  a  leader  in  a  political  campaign,  his  subordinates 
are  certain  to  feel  more  or  less  constrained  to  follow  his 
example,  if  they  want  to  stand  well  with  the  source  of  all 
promotions  and  official  favors. 

The  civil  service  law  expressly  prescribes  that  no  per- 
son in  the  service  has  a  right  to  use  his  official  authority 
or  influence  to  coerce  political  action,  nor  is  any  official 
or  employee  under  obligation  to  render  political  service. 
But,  as  tiie  Civil  Service-  Commission  has  said,  the  im- 
portance of  the.«e  injunctions  lie  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
value  as  precepts,  since  it  is  rare  that  the  actual  proof  of 
coercion  can  be  made. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  letter  of  President 
Roosevelt,  while  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
did  not  represent  the  ultimate  desideratum  in  the  matter 
of  political  activity.  That  will  not  be  reached  until  all 
such  activity  is  wholly  eliminated  except  in  offices  which 
arc  themselves  political,  such  as  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  other  political  advisers  of  the  President. 

Since  the  letter  of  President  Roosevelt,  in  1902,  the 
difficulty  has  been  that  the  rule  had  to  be  enforced  by  the 
heads  of  different  departments  and  not  by  a  central  body 
like  the  Civil  Service  Commission.     It  was  therefore  en- 
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forced  quite  unevenly,  very  well  in  some  places  and  badly 
in  others ;  the  definition  of  political  activity  being  more  or 
less  broad  as  that  particular  department  deemed  best. 
The  League,  therefore,  petitioned  the  President  to  put 
the  matter  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Accordingly,  on  June  3,  1907,  the  President 
added  the  following  provision  to  Rule  One  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forbidding  official  authority  or  influence  of  inter- 
fering with  an  election : 

"Persons  who,  by  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  are  in 
the  competitive  classified  sendee,  while  retaining  the  right 
to  vote  as  they  please  and  to  express  privately  their  opin- 
ions on  all  political  subjects,  shall  take  no  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  campaigns." 

This  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
to  be  investigated  by  them  all  cases  of  political  activity  by 
members  of  the  competitive  classified  service.  Since  that 
time  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  investigating 
cases  of  offensive  partisanship.  Among  other  cas^s: 
Shipping  Commissioner,  William  R.  Knight,  Jr.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  been  removed  from  office  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  I-^bor,  the  removal  coming  aS 
the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  federal  civil  service 
commission  upon  charges  of  political  activity  and  viola- 
tion by  the  President's  order. 

Knight  was  appointed  in  1903  to  the  position  of  ship- 
ping commissioner  because  of  his  successful  efforts  in 
breaking  up  by  force  a  convention  of  the  Union  Party  in 
1902.  The  position  of  shipping  commissioner  at  the  time 
of  Knight's  appointment  was  not  in  the  competitive  class. 
But  Knight  appears  to  have  continued  his  political  activ- 
ity, although  he  knew  of  the  change  of  status  of  his  posi- 
tion and  of  the  consequent  restriction. 
|,  During  the  investigation  he  was  particularly  defiant 
^nd  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  always  been,  in 
politics,  that  it  was  men  like  him  that  had  elected  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  that  if  Secretary  Taft  could  go  run- 
ning about  the  country  talking  politics  he  did  not  see  why. 
he  (Knight)  should  not,  and  that  the  proposed  to  con-^ 
tlnue  being  politically  active.  v       •  .  •:? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  department  felt  that  the 
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charge  of  political  activity  was  sustained  by  his  own  ad- 
mission and  accordingly  requested  his  resignation.  Of 
course,  there  was  "indignation."  Knight  declared  that 
the  Civil  Service  was  a  fraud  and  there  was  talk  of  be- 
ginning an  agitation  against  that  monstrosity.  A  spoils- 
man writes  to  the  New  York  Times : 

"Our  once  splendid  organization  is  emasculated,  and 
the  effect  will  be  felt  at  the  polls  in  the  coming  campaign, 
as  also  in  the  great  struggle  next  year.  District  Cap- 
tains are  moving  out  of  their  districts  by  scores  and  vol- 
unteers for  glory  are  very  scarce. 

"Employees  under  our  great  Republican  Government 
are  forbidden  to  take  active  part  in  politics,  are  forbid- 
den to  take  tickets  for  their  district  club  affairs,  whereby 
these  clubs  derived  their  sinews  of  war  for  Election  Day. 

"Where  promotions  are  made,  democrats  of  years* 
standing  were  selected;  where  raises  in  wages  were  given, 
democrats  were  selected  and  their  salaries  raised.  These 
facts,  Mr.  Editor,  are  easily  corroborated  by  many  re- 
publican officeholders.  Officeholders  ate  kicking  over  the 
traces  in  every  department  and  vote  as  they  feel  like. 
What  is  the  result?  The  district  leader  is  powerless,  and 
these  placeholders  spurn  the  hand  that  once  fed  them." 

The  provisions  against  political  activity  thus  incor- 
porated into  the  federal  rules  have  been  followed  in  cer- 
tain city  ordinances,  state  laws,  executive  orders  of  local 
administrative  officers  and  rules  of  local  Civil  Service 
Commissions,  among  these  may  be  in.stanced  the  Burrage 
Ordinance  in  Boston,  the  Shern  Act  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  announcement  made  by  Mayor  Guthrie  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

On  April  21,  1898,  Albert  C.  Burrage  introduced  in 
the  Boston  Common  Council  an  ordinance  providing  that 
•  "no  clerk,  employee,  commissioner,  member  of  any  board, 
or  other  officer  of  any  department  or  branch  of  the  city 
government,  except  those  elected  by  popular  vote,  shall 
be  an  officer  of  any  political  caucus  or  a  member  of  any 
P9litical  committee  or  convention."  The  Mayor,  Council, 
and  Aldermen  were  democratic.     The  ordinance  passed 
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and  as  a  consequence  about  one- fourth  of  the  democratic 
City  Committee  had  to  resign. 

The  ordinance,  however,  afterwards  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate because : 

I.     It  did  not  prohibit  employees  from  being  present 
and  influencing  political  caucuses,  etc. 

2.  No  penalty  (such  as  removal)  was  provided  or 
other  method  of  enforcement  and  the  courts  would  not 
interfere. 

(2)  Philadelphia:  In  Philadelphia  a  law  has  been 
in  force  since  1885,  which  forbids  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  city  or  any  contractor  under  the  city,  under  pain 
of  dismissal,  to  be  a  member  of  or  delegate  to  any  politi- 
cal convention  or  to  be  present  except  in  the  performance 
of  official  duty. 

This  provision  was  amended  on  Feb.  15,  1906,  by  the 
so  called  Shern  Act,  still  broader  in  its  provisions,  which 
are  as  follows: 

No  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the  first 
class,  or  of  any  department,  trust  or  commission  thereof, 
shall  he  a  member  of,  or  delegate  or  alternate  to,  any 
political  conventions,  nor  shall  he  be  present  at  any  such 
convention  except  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty. 
No  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the  first  class, 
or  of  any  department,  trust  or  commission  thereof,  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of,  or  attend  the  meetings  of,  any 
committee  of  any  political  party,  or  take  an  active  part  in 
political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  or  use 
his  office  to  infl\ience  political  movements,  or  influence  the 
political  action  of  any  other  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of 
any  such  city,  department,  trust  or  commission.  No  of- 
ficer, clerk  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  shall 
in  any  way  or  manner  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  any 
election,  of  the  preparation  therefor,  at  the  polling  place, 
or  with  the  election  of  officers  while  counting  the  vote  or 
returning  the  ballot  boxes,  books  and  papers  to  the  place 
provided  by  law  for  that  purpose,  save  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  and  depositing  his  ballot  as  speedily  as 
it  reasonably  can  be  done ;  or  be  within  any  polling  place, 
or  within  fifty  feet  thereof,  except  for  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary travel  or  residence,  during  the  period  of  time  begin- 
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ning  with  one  hour  preceding  the  opening  of  the  polls  for 
holding  such  election  and  ending  with  the  time  when  the 
election  officers  shall  have  finished  counting  the  votes, 
and  have  left  the  polling  place  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing the  ballot-boxes  and  papers  in  the  place  provided  by 
law  for  that  purpose,  excepting  only  officers  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Police,  who  may  temporarily  approach  or  enter 
the  polling-place  in  order  to  make  any  arrest  permitted 
by  law,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  and  in 
each  such  case  only  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  duties 
aforesaid,  after  which  the  said  officers  shall  at  once  with- 
draw. Any  officer,  clerk,  or  employee  of  any  city  of  the 
first  class,  or  of  any  department,  trust  or  commission 
thereof,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  immediately  dismissed  by  the  Mayor,  or  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  trust  or  commission  in  which  he 
is  employed. 

The  provisions  of  this  Shern  Act  as  it  is  called,  are, 
in  the  main,  very  well  devised.  Perhaps  the  law  goes  too 
far  in  applying  to  the  non-competitive  service  a  rule 
broader  than  that  service  will  bear  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  matter  has  been  that  the 
Alayor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law,  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  do  it  We  might  have  the  same  difficulty  with 
enforcing  the  federal  rule  if  the  President  were  equally 
reluctant.  The  ultimate  power  must  reside  somewhere, 
and  as  to  executive  affairs  it  wouUl  be  even  more  danger- 
ous to  leave  it  with  the  courts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  has  ^  sent  to  some  400 
municipal  employees  who  are  alleged  to  have  violated  this 
law  a  letter  calling  their  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  warning  them  against  such  violations. 

The  letter  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  officeholders 
promising  to  refrain  from  further  political  activity. 

Another  most  refreshing  instance  of  the  prohibition 
of  political  activity  is  furnished  by  Mayor  Guthrie  of 
Pittsburg,  who,  in  an  interview  last  summer  stated : 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  I  will  *  request'  all  city  em- 
ployees coming  under  the  civil  service  regulations  to  re- 
tire from  active  connection  with  politics,  and  to  withdraw 
from  county,  city,  ward  and  district  political  committees. 
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They  must  withdrazv  or  resign.  City  employees  may  vote 
as  they  please ;  think  as  they  please  and  express  any  politi- 
cal opinions  they  please,  but  they  must  refrain  from  par- 
ticipating actively  in  political  campaigns  and  must  with- 
draw from  political  committees. 

♦         ♦         *         *         *         *         *         ♦         * 

"Tt  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  political  work  in  order  to  secure  a  position  on  the  pay 
roll  and  I  want  them  to  let  others  be  the  politicians." 

Although  there  is  no  clause  in  the  civil  service  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  Los  Angeles,  approved  Jan.  23, 
1903,  it  gives  the  commission  direct  jurisdiction  over  po- 
litical activity.  Yet,  the  spirit  of  the  charter  of  civil 
service  regulations  was  considered  by  the  commission  as 
sufficient  to  ju.stify  them  in  promulgating  the  following 
sections  as  Rule  7,  Clause  8,  of  the  civil  service  rules. 

"Rule  VII,  Clause  8. — Participation  of  employees  in 
the  classified  civil  service  in  partisan  politics,  except  to 
vote,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter  and  subver- 
sive of  the  best  interests  of  civil  service.  And  such  par- 
ticipation is  hereby  strictly  prohibited.  The  violation  of 
this  rule  by  a  civil  service  employee  shall  be  sufficient 
ground  for  his  removal." 

On  September  27.  1904.  charges  were  filed  by  the 
Municipal  league  against  Hayhurst,  an  employee  in  the 
Street  Department,  alleging  violation  of  this  rule.  The 
Commission  dismissed  him  from  the  service,  such  dis- 
missal to  take  effect  October  15,  1904. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  civil  service  commission  of 
that  city  intends  to  see  that  political  activity  is  really  pro- 
hibited. 

The  foregoing  account  shows  what  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  elimination  of  political  activity 
by  the  officeholders,  and  the  question  remains:  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  now  ?  Ought  all  political  activ- 
ity to  be  at  once  prohibited,  or  had  we  better  await  the 
growth  of  the  non-partisan  spirit  in  our  public  service  and 
let  the  change  come  as  it  seems  to  be  coming  now,  by 
natural  evolution?  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the 
wiser  course.  Year  by  year  the  classified  service  is  in- 
creasing, and  as  soon  as  any  new  place  is  incorporated 
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into  it  the  President's  prohibition  applies.  Year  by  year 
men  are  coming  to  regard  even  unclassified  places  as  less 
and  less  political  in  their  character.  The  evil  is  con-; 
stantly  diminishing.  A  more  extensive  prohibition  woul4 
probably  not  be  enforced,  especially  if  a  new  administra- 
tion, less  favorable  than  the  present  one  to  civil  service 
reform,  should  come  into  power.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  important  work  for  the  League  is  not  to  seek; 
any  change  in  federal  rule  as  at  present  promulgated,  but 
to  use  their  effort  to  see  that  state  governments  and  city 
governments  everywhere  embody  similar  provisions  in 
laws,  ordinances  and  rules,  and  that  these  provisions  are 
-enforced  by  the  appropriate  authority. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bonaparte: 

I  think  it  may  be  perhaps  of  a  little  interest  to  know 
of  an  incident  with  which  I  became  acquainted,  not  by 
reason  of  my  official  position  at  all,  but  for  certain  other 
reasons,  and  which  illustrates  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
establish  a  uniform  standard  of  political  activity  or  in- 
activity among  any  class  of  employees  when  the  heads 
of  the  offices  under  whom  these  employees  serve  are 
themselves  active,  practical  politicians.  I  became  ac- 
quainted recently,  though  not  during  the  present  year, 
with  the  contributions  obtained  by  a  political  party  from 
the  subordinates  of  two  very  important  federal  offices  in 
the  same  city.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these  offices,  both 
of  which  contained  a  large  number  of  employees,  was  an 
extremely  prominent  and  active  politician.  At  the  head 
of  the  other  was  a  gentleman  of  the  same  political  faith 
but  who  had  never  been  active  in  politics  and  who  was 
well  understood  completely  to  disregard  political  affilia^ 
tions,  party  affiliations  or  political  opinions  in  his  admin- 
istration of  his  office.  Now,  both  of  these  chiefs  were 
efficient  officers  with  good  records  themselves.  Both  of 
them  made  liberal  personal  contributions  towards  the 
political  work  of  the  party  to  which  they  both  belonged. 
In  both  offices  the  civil  service  law,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  strictly  observed  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  slightest  proof  that  ini 
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either  of  them  there  was  any  coercion  of  employees. 
That  being  the  case,  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  federal 
office  which  had  at  its  head  an  active  politician,  con- 
tributed $1,500  towards  the  expenses  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  subordinates  of  the  office, 
which  had  at  its  head,  as  I  have  said,  a  gentleman  who 
is  known  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  dealing  with  them, 
contributed  the  sum  of  $13  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
same  party. 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  that  expe- 
rience, I  think  the  League  can  be  trusted  to  draw  it. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dana: 

In  Dorman  B.  Eaton's  invaluable  work  on  Civil 
Service  Reform  in  Great  Britain,  he  relates  the  experience 
in  that  country.  There  it  had  been  found  that,  before 
civil  service  reform  was  introduced,  all  the  employees  in 
the  postal  service  secured  their  positions  through  politics 
and  retained  them  on  their  political  allegiance  to  their 
superior  officers.  Also  in  England  at  that  time  there  was 
no  voting  by  ballot ;  it  was  all  viva  voce,  and  the  subordi- 
nates, as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  free  voters  but  cast 
their  ballots  in  the  way  that  would  most  please  those  to 
whom  they  owed  their  term  of  office. 

To  cure  this  state  of  things,  a  law  was  passed  taking 
away  the  right  of  post  office  employees  to  vote.  After- 
wards, when  civil  service  reform  was  introduced  and 
these  offices  were  taken  out  of  politics,  and  when  a  secret 
ballot  law  was  enacted  and  the  employees  were  free  from 
the  undue  influence  exercised  on  them,  the  franchise  was 
restored. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  experience,  and  seems  to  me 
to  illustrate  how  a  great  and  free  people  felt  that  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  better  to  deprive  these 
employees  even  of  the  power  of  voting  under  the  old  con- 
ditions that  then  existed,  and  how,  just  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  were  changed,  and  the  employees  were  free  to 
vote  as  they  wished,  the  practical  minded  British  Parlia- 
ment revoked  the  prohibition. 

In  the  army  and  navy  and  among  the  judiciary  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  wisest  on  public 
principle  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics. 
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Competitive  Examinations  for  Legal  Positions 

HON.   JOHN    LORD   O'BRIAN. 

Recalling  the  conditions  in  the  public  service  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system,  it  is 
strange  that  one  anomaly  in  the  administration  of  the 
civil  service  statutes  has  escaped  general  attention, — the 
fact  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  the  legal  positions 
throughout  the  country  have  been  and  are  entirely  out- 
side the  operation  of  the  merit  system.  And  by  legal 
positions  we  mean  of  course  chiefly  the  staffs  of  the 
various  law  departments — national,  state,  county  and 
municipal. 

For  the  exemptions  of  the  legal  positions  there  have 
been  undoubtedly  two  reasons  first  and  foremost,  the  ar- 
gument that  all  legal  positions  are  in  their  nature  essen- 
tially confidential,  and  second,  the  supposed  difiiculty  of 
devising  any  kind  of  examination  which  would  test  sat- 
isfactorily the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  for  this 
class  of  positions.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  merit 
system  was  receiving  its  first  real  trial  in  this  country, 
conditions  were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  make  both  of 
these  arguments  effective,  but  the  writer  believes  that 
the  change  in  conditions  has  greatly  weakened  their 
potency. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bar  itself  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  real  or  effi- 
cient standard  governing  admission  to  the  Bar,  there 
were  practically  no  preliminary  educational  requirements ; 
nor  was  there  in  general  use  any  rational  or  scientific 
method  for  gauging  the  qualifications  of  an  applicant. 
This  condition  existed  generally  throughout  the  country 
down  to  a  time  much  later  than  twenty  years  ago.  In 
those  days  the  examining  of  applicants  was  done  by 
hastily  appointed  committees,  often  made  up  of  attorneys 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  court  room  at  the  time  and 
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who  were  frequently  quite  as  embarrassed  and  as  much 
at  sea  as  the  candidates  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  so-called  examination  often  amounted  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  rough  guess  as  to  the  candidate's  knowl- 
edge, or  a  surmise  as  to  what  potentialities  lay  behind  his 
appearance  of  self  assurance  or  effrontery.  In  1879 
there  were  twenty-eight  law  schools  in  the  country,  only 
one  of  which  had  entrance  requirements  and  only  one 
of  which  used  the  case  system ;  today  we  have  one  hun- 
drd  law  schools  with  an  attendance  yearly  of  over  14,000 
students  and  64  of  the  schools  require  a  3  years'  course 
preliminary  to  a  degree.  In  1879  there  were  only  7  states 
requiring  three  years'  study  for  admission  to  the  Bar; 
now  19  states  require  three  years  of  study  and  36  have 
state  boards  of  bar  examiners.  In  New  York  State  the 
requirements  are  high ;  3  years'  study  and  a  preliminary 
education  equivalent  to  2  or  3  years  of  high  school  work. 
But  the  change  in  conditions  is  not  confined  to  the 
matter  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Bar;  more 
significant  is  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  legal  posi- 
tions themselves.  Twenty-five  years  ago  these  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
civil  government  is  more  interesting  than  the  development 
of  these  positions — particularly  those  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  municipal  government.  In  days  gone 
by — and  especially  as  far  back  as  the  early  '8o's  the  occu- 
pants of  these  offices  were  pre-eminently  the  trial  law- 
yers. The  business  of  a  city  was  then  done  under  far 
different  conditions  than  it  is  now.  Look  for  instance  at 
the  growth  of  American  cities :  In  1880  only  22.57%  of 
the  population  lived  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,-- 
in  1890  over  33%  lived  in  cities;  while  in  the  year  1901, 
77.6%  of  the  population  of  New  York  State  lived  in 
cities,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  percentage  was  76.2%. 
Years  ago  the  business  of  these  offices, — and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  the  state  and  national  law  depart- 
ments,— was  the  business  of  litigation,  mainly  prosecu- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  rights.  Trial  or  court  work 
was  then  proportionally  a  far  larger  element  in  the  work 
of  these  offices  than  it  is  today.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek.     The  immense  expansion  of  business, 
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the  complexity  of  economic  conditions  accompanying  this 
advance  and  the  intensifying  of  our  civilization  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
these  law  departments.  The  law  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing science,  based  on  fundamental  principles,  but  always 
developing,  always  adapting  itself  to  changing  and  more 
complex  conditions.  Entirely  aside  from  the  great  bulk 
of  statute  law,  forever  growing  and  forever  vainly  seek- 
ing to  overtake  the  advance  in  business  methods  and 
changing  social  conditions,  the  increasing  complexity 
which  is  a  concomitant  of  civilization  brings  with  it  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  a  continuous  process  of  re- 
finement in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  a  process  of 
modification,  of  shading  of  precedents. 

The  practice  of  the  law,  as  every  attorney  here  knows, 
has  becom.e  a  well  specialized  science  in  which  the  general 
practitioners  are  daily  becoming  more  rare.  The  stress 
has  changed,  the  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  close  study, 
discrimination,  rather  than  upon  the  externals.  And  so 
in  our  various  law  departments  there  has  been  growing 
up  during  these  years  a  new  class  of  lawyers.  Instead  of 
being  equipped  with  a  small  corps  of  "all  round"  men, 
our  various  law  departments  are  equipped  with  large 
staffs  a  few  of  whose  members  are  trial  lawyers  and 
advocates,  but  a  greater  number  of  whom  might  tech- 
nically be  called  experts.  These  men  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
occasion  to  appear  in  court:  they  concern  themselves  in 
their  various  well  defined  spheres  of  work,  with  the  prep- 
aration of  cases  for  trial,  the  analysis  of  evidence,  the 
preparation  of  pleadings,  indictments,  and  of  briefs  for 
argument.  Some  are  advisers  of  the  department  heads  ; 
others  devote  their  entire  time  to  investigating  the  terms 
and  phraseology  of  contracts,  or  of  bonds,  and  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  legality  of  ordinances,  of  statutes,  of 
assessment  rolls,  or  to  the  study  of  economic  data  in  con- 
nection with  tax  and  franchise  matters.  Taking  at  its 
face  value  the  assertion  that  now-a-days  it  is  by  means 
of  the  subtleties  of  taxation  and  unfair  discrimination 
that  men  are  oppressed  and  denied  their  "equal  chance," 
the  public  law  department  appears  in  a  new  light,  with 
changed  and  greatly  increased  responsibilities. 
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And  over  against  the  men  who  temporarily  hold  these 
legal  positions  in  our  various  law  departments  are  ar- 
raigned the  most  able,  acute  and  experienced  counsel,  ex- 
perts in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  skilled  men  who  have 
given  a  life  time'of  study  and  observation  to  the  special 
questions  to  which  they  address  themselves  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  which  they  represent  In  dis- 
putes over  the  all  important  questions  of  taxation  and 
discrimination  the  aggrieved  citizen  seeks  assistance  from 
the  ablest  attorneys  and  scientists — experts  everywhere. 
Into  what  intricacies  and  complexities  these  disputes  may 
lead  has  been  singularly  well  illustrated  of  late  years  in 
the  various  legal  proceedings  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
business  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  departments  of  law,  in  the  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  administrations,  have  necessa- 
rily assumed  an  entirely  new  position  in  our  policy, — sl 
position  not  only  new  but  of  immense  importance.  As 
economic  conditions  become  more  intricate  and  their  in- 
lluences  more  subtle;  as  refinement  of  law  follows  upon 
refinement  at  the  hands  of  the  courts,  the  people  at  large 
become  less  and  less  able  to  guard  intelligently  those  in- 
terests which  particularly  concern  them  and  they  more 
and  more  place  dependence  upon  the  law  officers  whose 
duty  is  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  these 
conditions  of  increasing  complexity  the  interests  of  the 
public  find  protection  not  in  the  safeguard  of  the  courts 
more  than  in  the  integrity,  the  knowledge  and  the  skilled 
experience  of  the  public  law  officers. 

To  revert  now  sharply  to  the  specific  subject  of  this 
paper,  if  the  observations  just  made  have  any  pertinence, 
and  are  entitled  to  any  weight,  it  must  be  readily  ap- 
parent that  we  are  conducting  our  law  departments  upon 
an  antiquated,  unscientific  and  inefficient  basis  and  are 
continually  exposing  our  interests  to  great  and  sometimes 
to  desperate  hazards.  For  example,  when  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  State  took  office  he,  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  at  once  named 
new  men  for  all  positions  in  the  office.     What  the  result 
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would  be  in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  party  administration  we  can  only  imagine.  In 
American  cities  the  same  custom  prevails;  a  change  in 
administration  produces  a  clean  sweep  of  all  legal  posi- 
tions. Men  who  have  become  expert  in  the  work  of  their 
positions  are  thrown  out  and  replaced  by  men  who,  what- 
ever their  ability,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  which 
they  are  about  to  undertake.  Important  half  finished 
litigations  and  half  completed  arguments  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  contracts  are  to  be  drawn  or  passed 
upon  by  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  law  department;  and  the  previous  experience  of  the 
city  problems  in  corporate  regulation  are  presented  in  all 
their  intricacy  to  men  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  their 
development  and  without  experience  in  handling  them. 
All  of  the  accumulated  valuable  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  office  are  cut  away  and  go  to  waste  while 
new  men  leam  the  ropes  and  start  all  over  again.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst,  there  is  little  incentive  for  high  grade 
work ;  for  the  new  men,  some  of  whom  are  certain  to  be 
chosen  not  solely  for  fitness  or  efficiency,  but  for  political 
reasons,  undertake  this  process  of  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
their  occupations  are  merely  temporary  and  that  they, 
too,  will  go  as  soon  as  the  administration  changes. 

For  years  we  have  fought  in  the  defence  of  subordi- 
nate clerks  skilled  and  made  valuable  by  mere  routine, 
and  yet  today  it  is  practically  the  universal  rule  to  throw 
out  these  legal  officers  and  employees,  men  especially 
trained  in  peculiar  work,  and  to  choose  their  successors 
under  the  old  discredited  system.  If  any  part  of  the 
service  requires  stability  for  development,  this  is  the  part 
because  of  the  distinctly  peculiar  nature  of  its  work;  if 
any  one  department  needs  every  safeguard  to  secure  ef- 
ficiency, this  IS  that  part. 

Is  it  not  time  for  an  aggressive  change  of  attitude  on 
our  part  and  for  at  least  some  experimenting? 

Turning  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question  and 
taking  up  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  placing 
legal  positions  on  the  competitive  basis,  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
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cants  for  at  least  the  subordinate  positions  in  the  various 
law  departments  may  be  determined  by  means  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  It  may  be  that  the  higher  posi- 
tions— those  involving  court  work  on  trials,  arguments  or 
appeals — should  remain  exempt,  for  in  work  of  this  char- 
acter the  personality  of  the  individual  is  a  serious,  some- 
times the  all-important,  factor;  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  written  tests,  no  written  exam- 
ination can  test  satisfactorily  the  ability  to  cross-examine 
or  to  persuade  juries,  or  the  attributes  of  manner,  of 
tact,  of  address, — in  short,  that  intangible  and  indefinable 
quality  of  personality  which  is  a  gift,  not  a  development, 
and  which  distinguishes  the  advocate  from  his  fellow 
lawyers.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  possibly 
the  trouble  lies  with  the  kind  of  examination  and  that 
some  test  in  addition  to  the  written  one  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

But,  leaving  aside  the  relatively  small  class  of  advo- 
cates who  do  the  work  on  trials  and  appeals,  this  par- 
ticular objection  loses  weight  when  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  remaining  positions  in  these  law  depart- 
ments. Even  the  mere  written  examination  should 
abundantly  test  an  applicant's  fitness  for  one  of  these 
subordinate  positions.  For  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
tliere  is  no  profession  in  which  a  man's  mental  ability 
and  equipment  can  be  so  thoroughly  tested  as  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  Here  the  old  fashioned  method  of  calling 
for  definitions  and  asking  questions  which  may  be  cate- 
gorically answered,  has  disappeared.  The  modern  exam- 
ination uses  instead  the  hypothetical  question,  confronting 
the  applicant  with  concrete  statements  of  fact ;  each  ques- 
tion calling  for  an  opinion  in  parvo.  For  example,  a 
recent  Bar  examination  paper  used  in  this  state  contained 
50  problems,  put  in  the  form  of  hypothetical  questions 
and  covering  twenty  different  topics  of  law.  A  man's 
knowledge  of  principles,  his  sense  of  discrimination, 
power  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  in  short  his  whole 
mental  makeup,  may  be  measured  by  means  of  such  an 
examination ;  while  a  proper  system  of  investigating  the 
applicant's  past  record  should  give  recognition  and  credit 
to  the  element  of  experience. 
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In  New  York  City,  the  new  public  service  commission 
is  selecting  its  lower  grades  of  subordinates  upon  this 
Yer>-  theory.  Realizing  that  its  work  will  be  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  comparatively  new  problems  of  corporate 
regulation,  and  that  this  is  a  subject  to  which  the  best 
law  schools  have  been  giving  serious  attention,  the  com- 
mission is  willing  to  accept  for  these  lower  positions  men 
who  can  demonstrate  by  competitive  examination  the  fit- 
ness of  their  mental  equipment  even  though  they  may 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

Conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  merit 
and  fitness  of  tliis  class  of  subordinates  may  be  satis- 
factorily tested  by  means  of  competitive  examination, 
there  still  remains  our  perennial  stumbling  block;  the 
objection  that  the  duties  of  all  legal  positions  are  in  their 
nature  confidential  and  that  therefore  it  is  impracticable 
to  fill  them  by  means  of  competitive  examination. 

"Duties  of  a  confidential  nature,*' — how  often  the 
phrase  has  balked  our  best  endeavors!  It  is  an  open 
question,  which  of  the  two  evils  has  most  damaged  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  the  recognition  by  statute 
of  that  rank  system  of  preference  which  is  the  dry  rot  in 
the  very  framework  of  our  "civil  service"  statutes,  or  the 
resort  by  the  courts  to  this  phrase  "duties  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature."  There  is  an  anomalous  type  of  mind  which 
regards  every  position  as  having  a  confidential  character. 
With  the  legal  positions  this  idea  had  its  origin  in  the 
theory  that  relations  between  a  lawyer  and  his  client  are 
essentially  confidential.  But  this  is  so  partly  because  the 
relation  is  so  purely  a  personal  one.  The  very  word 
confidential  implies  the  personal  element.  So  in  a  deeper 
sense  the  relation  between  a  physician  and  his  patient  is 
in  the  highest  degree  confidential.  Yet  in  filling  the 
vacancies  in  our  hospitals  the  competitive  examination  is 
successfully  used  and  if  the  argument  be  pressed  it  will 
appear  that  the  men  in  the  subordinate  legal  positions, 
aside  from  the  advocates,  are  men  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  fully  as  much  as  the  laboratory  workers  whose 
abilities  and  fitness  have  been  so  well  tested  by  competi- 
tive examinations.     Furthermore,  the  analogy  between  a 
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man  in  one  of  these  positions  and  a  lawyer  in  private 
practice  is  not  a  fair  one,  for  here  the  element  of  per- 
sonal relationship  is  absent.  The  work  of  these  sub- 
ordinates in  the  public  law  offices  has  no  particularly 
confidential  element  in  it  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  entrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  and  con- 
ditions and  that  he  is  supposed  to  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness;— and  that  characterization  applies  to  every  clerk 
and  subordinate  in  the  whole  service.  At  any  rate  a 
proper  power  of  removal  would  obviate  this  objection. 

From  all  of  this  exposition  and  these  deductions,  more 
or  less  academic  in  character,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  the  material  world  of  fact  accomplished  and  to  see 
what  has  been  the  result  of  filling  a  few  legal  positions 
by  means  of  competitive  examination.  The  experience 
of  tlie  office  of  the  corporation  counsel  in  New  York  City 
has  been  illuminating.  When  the  White  law  went  into 
effect  in  1898  there  were  in  that  office  two  classes  of  sub- 
ordinates,— the  assistants  and  the  junior  assistants,  the 
last  mentioned  being  classified  in  the  competitive  class. 
Under  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  administration  the  number  of 
exempt  assistants  was  fixed  at  75  or  large  enough  to 
cover  all  the  subordinates  needed,  consequently  no  junior 
assistants  were  appointed.  Later,  under  Mayor  Low,  the 
number  of  exempt  assistants  was  cut  to  65,  an  examina- 
tion was  held  for  junior  assistants,  a  number  were  ap- 
pointed and  the  class  has  ever  since  remained  in  exist- 
ence, being  replenished  from  time  to  time  through  com- 
petitive examinations.  Excellent  men  have  been  ob- 
tained in  this  way;  some  of  them  have  been  promoted 
from  time  to  time  and  at  least  one  has  been  promoted  to 
one  of  the  higher  exempt  positions. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  this  trial,  the  public  service 
commission  in  the  first  district  has  followed  its  example. 
In  the  law  offices  of  the  commission  the  staff  will  event- 
ually include  two  lower  grades  of  subordinates— consist- 
mg  of  probably  10  assistant  junior  counsels,  with  sala- 
ries ranging  from  $1,200  to  $3,000,  and  five  law  clerks 
with  salaries  varying  from  $600  to  $1,080.  Both  of  these 
grades  are  to  be  filled  by  means  of  competitive  examina- 
tion.    The  examinations  have  already  been  held  and  a 
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large  number  of  applicants  tried  them.  It  will  be  noted 
that  here  not  only  the  mere  routine  positions — law  clerk- 
ships,— are  to  be  thus  filled,  but  a  higher  grade  is  in- 
cluded, that  of  men  who  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
administration. 

Wisconsin  has  boldly  gone  even  further  with  the 
theory;  for  the  civil  service  law  in  that  state  gives  the 
Attorney  General  only  one  exempt  deputy,  classifying 
as  competitive  four  other  assistants  whose  salaries  range 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  Thus  far  Wisconsin  has  held  no 
competitive  examinations  for  these  positions  because 
there  have  been  no  vacancies ;  but  competitive  examina- 
tion has  been  held  for  the  position  of  deputy  state  fire 
marshal,  an  office  which  must  be  filled  by  an  attorney. 
Fifty-three  lawyers  tried  this  examination  and  it  is  said 
that  the  four  highest  men  were  lawyers  recognized 
throughout  the  entire  state  as  men  of  ability.  Relying 
upon  the  satisfactory  result  obtained  by  this  examinaion 
the  commission  recently  refused  a  request  from  the  At- 
torney General  who  asked  for  the  exemption  of  an  ad- 
ditional assistant  in  his  department. 

Cook  County  aflfords  the  most  interesting  example  of 
all,  for  there  all  of  the  assistant  county  attorneys — four 
of  them  with  salaries  ranging  from  $2,160  to  $2,700,  have 
been  actually  chosen  .by  means  of  competitive  examina- 
tion and  the  counsel  to  the  president  of  the  county  board, 
an  official  whose  salary  is  $3,600,  has  also  been  chosen 
by  means  of  competitive  examination.  In  fact  the  system 
has  worked  so  well  that  in  the  last  legislature  an  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  it  throughout  the  state  service.  In 
the  bill,  which  failed  of  passage,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  line  was  drawn  separating  the  subordinates  into 
two  classes,  it  being  proposed  to  exempt  the  one  cover- 
ing trial  and  appeal  work  and  to  include  the  remainder 
imder  the  competitive  classification.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  such  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  either  in  the  Wis- 
consin law  or  in  the  law  for  Cook  County.  In  none 
of  the  examinations  actually  made  in  any  state  thus  far 
have  any  tests  been  used  other  than  the  written  examina- 
tion covering  technical  Icnowledge  and  allowing  credit  for 
experience. 
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The  experience  of  Wisconsin,  of  Cook  County  and 
of  New  York  City  alike  demonstrate  that  so  far  as  the 
element  of  selection  is  concerned,  the  method  of  compet- 
itive examination  is  practicable  and  apparently  desira- 
ble. There  still  remains  for  consideration  one  factor 
which  is  one  of  the  large  questions  in  all  discussions  of 
the  merit  system, — ^the  power  of  removal.  In  the  first 
place  it  must  be  evident  that  the  competitive  test  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  applied  to  legal  positions  if  any  arbitrary 
system  of  preference  restricts  the  power  of  either  appoint- 
ment or  removal.  The  existence  of  the  preferred  class 
in  the  merit  system  is  inconsistent  with  any  ideal  of 
efficiency  and  it  is  a  paradox  which  should  long  ago  have 
received  more  couriageous  treatment  at  our  hands. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  broad  question  of 
the  power  of  removal.  Frankly  conceding  that  a  great 
and  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  reference 
to  it,  the  writer  believes  in  an  unrestricted  power  of 
removal  here  and  elsewhere.  Efficiency  in  the  service 
should  be  the  only  consideration  and  while  an  unrestricted 
power  of  removal  does  occasionally  work  an  injustice  to 
an  individual,  the  resulting  premium  upon  efficiency  is  a 
great  gain  for  the  entire  service.  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that  in  our  law  departments 
even  a  combination  of  competitive  examination  and  a 
restricted  power  of  removal  could  not  so  much  endanger 
the  public  interests  as  does  the  present  haphazard  system. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  all  sub- 
ordinates in  legal  positions,  court  men  as  well  as  office 
men,  will  be  chosen  on  competition  for  merit  and  fitness, 
but  so  radical  a  change  is  not  soon  to  be  obtained,  nor 
would  it  now  be  desirable;  it  will  be  far  better  to  apply 
competitive  examination  first  to  the  subordinate  legal 
positions.  In  this  field  practical  results  are  certain  to  be 
obtained  and  we  shall  secure  not  only  greater  efficiency 
in  the  immediate  future,  but  also  the  greater  result — for 
us  the  greatest  of  results — the  education  of  the  public  into 
increased  confidence  in  the  justice,  the  good  faith  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  entire  merit  system. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Fobs: 

As  a  believer  in  the  merit  system  and  a  member  of 
the  bar  I  cannot  think  that  our  profession  would  suffer 
any  diminution  of  dignity  by  subjecting  it  to  fair  tests 
already  applied  to  other  professions.  Very  frequently 
the  commissioners,  I  imagine,  are  found  to  be  lawyers, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  subject  medical  men  to 
these  tests.  Sometimes  they  are  more  loath  to  subject 
'their  brethren  at  the  bar  to  similar  competition.  I  just 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
League  experiences  that  occurred  at  times  when  the  old- 
fashioned  employees  were  urged  upon  commissions.  In 
Philadelphia  from  1885  to  igSS  there  was  sort  of  a  merit 
system  in  existence,  subjecting  most  minor  positions  to 
the  competitive  system  but  making  exceptions  in  certain 
cases,  and  under  that  law  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
courts  that  all  assistants  in  the  law  department  of  the 
city,  not  only  lawyers  but  also  clerks  and  stenographers, 
were  exempted  by  the  language  of  the  act.  In  1906 
there  was  a  new  civil  service  law  passed  in  the  state  ap- 
plying to  Philadelphia,  and  the  head  of  the  department 
of  law,  whom  we  call  the  city  solicitor,  appeared  before 
the  civil  service  commission  to  urge  that  the  positions  in 
his  department  be  exempted.  Those  positions  were 
partly  those  of  assistant  city  solicitors,  as  we  term  them, 
necessarily  members  of  the  bar,  and  partly  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, etc.,  and  the  city  solicitor,  who  was  a  very  dig- 
nified member  of  the  bar,  with  a  fine  presence,  in  the 
spring  of  1906  argued  before  the  civil  service  commission 
that  the  positions  in  his  office  were  of  a  peculiarly  confi- 
dential nature,  that  they  were  necessarily  filled  by  ex- 
perts, that  technical  knowledge  was  often  necessary,  and 
legal  attainments  of  a  high  order,  and  made  a  strong 
plea  along  the  lines  that  had  been  indicated  in  the  paper. 
The  commission  asked  whether  he  had  any  distinction  to 
draw  between  the  offices  necessarily  to  be  filled  by 
lawyers  and  the  others,  but  he  had  no  distinction  to  draw, 
and  the  commission  had  the  argument  presented  to  them 
that  it  was  as  necessary  to  exempt  the  chief  clerk  and 
clerks — I  do  not  refer  to  law  clerks — but  minor  clerks. 
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stenographers,  janitors,  messengers  and  cleaners,  as  it 
was  to  exempt  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  lawyers,  and 
could  not  secure  an  admission  from  the  city  solicitor  that 
there  was  any  distinction  between  the  two.  The  Com- 
mission did  exempt  for  one  year  the  legal  positions  and 
declined  to  exempt  the  others.  1  think  that  we  find  in 
that  kind  of  a  plea  made  by  the  head  of  a  law  depart- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Surely 
the  plea  made  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  that  the  cleaner 
of  the  jury  room  was  a  position  requiring  expert  knowl- 
edge and  of  peculiarly  confidential  relation  to  the  city 
solicitor  and  to  the  legal  business  of  the  city,  when  in  the 
same  argument,  the  same  words,  the  same  breath,  he 
sought  to  have  his  principal  four,  five  and  six  thousand 
dollar  assistants  exempted,  cannot  be  taken  with  any  very 
great  seriousness  by  those  who  are  real  believers  in  the 
merit  system.  The  exemption  of  legal  positions,  as  I  say, 
was  made  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  unfortunately 
for  those  who  hoped  that  that  might  have  some  meaning, 
those  who  made  the  exemptions  at  that  time  had  no 
power  when  the  year  was  up  to  place  an  end  to  the  ex- 
emptions. 

Mr.  Wilcox: 

I  want  to  add  my  testimony,  as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
though  never  in  an  official  position,  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  reason  beyond  mere  prejudice  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers themselves,  why  legal  positions,  not  merely  subordi- 
nate ones,  but  legal  positions  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance and  exercising  a  considerable  authority  under  the 
head  of  an  office,  should  not  be  filled  through  competitive 
examinations.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  lawyer  who 
really  knows  what  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
competitive  examinations  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the 
fitness  of  candidates  who  will  doubt  that  conclusion  for  a 
moment. 

So  much  of  the  drafting  of  civil  service  laws  and  rules 
has  been  done  by  lawyers  that  the  exemption  of  legal 
positions  is  a  natural  consequence  of  favoritism  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  creditable,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  also  true 
that  lawyers  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  their  affairs 
are    secret.      The   confidences    of   clients    are    secret    of 
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€:ourse;  information  is. often  imparted  to  them  which  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  have  go  any  further ;  and  in  gen- 
eral about  a  law  office  there  is  required  secrecy  in  the 
handling  of  papers,  and  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  office. 
Rut  I  believe  that  secrecy  would  be  in  no  danger  from 
the  fact  that  the  clerks  and  stenographers  and  even  the 
junior  assistant  attorneys,  were  selected  by  a  system  of 
competitive  examinations  so  broadly  and  intelligently 
devised  as  the  systems  now  in  existence,  and  with  the 
safeguards  which  they  present.  It  is  also  probably  true 
that  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  secrecy  in  most  pub- 
lic law  offices  that  there  is  in  a  private  office.  Municipal 
business,  state  business,  government  business,  does  seem 
to  involve  the  same  kind  of  privacy,  and  there  are  neces- 
sarily more  people  who  are  entrusted  with  the  knowledge 
of  it.  If  the  selection  is  intelligently  carried  out  and 
the  power  of  removal  is  not  restricted — a  proposition  to 
which  I  give  my  full  assent — and  if  the  subordinates  as 
well  as  the  head  of  the  office  are  held  responsible,  the 
secrets  which  have  to  be  handled  in  a  public  law  office, 
even  the  secrets  of  the  grand  jury  room,  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  out. 

The  ideal  of  a  great  law  department  is  simple.  Take 
the  law  department  in  New  York  City  for  instance.  I 
select  it  because  it  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
Attorney-General's  office  in  Washington,  which  is  larger 
and  much  more  ramified,  and  we  don't  know  so  much 
about  the  attorney-generars  office  at  Albany,  though  that 
is  a  simpler  proposition.  But  in  New  York  City  they 
have  a  law  department  which  is  like  that  in  Buffalo,  and 
in  other  cities,  only  are  bigger  or  smaller  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is  a  head  of  the  department,  who 
is  either  named  by  the  mayor  or,  as  unfortunately  is  the 
case  in  Buffalo,  elected  by  popular  vote.  He  has  one  or 
more  responsible  assistants  who  have  charge  of  branches 
of  the  business.  In  a  great  city  like  acw  York  there  are 
a  good  many  of  these;  and  below  them  come  an  inferior 
body  of  legal  workers,  although  they  do  work  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  then  come  the  clerks.  Now,  an  office 
like  that  should  be  built  up  upon  the  principle  of  the 
selection  of  young  men,  not  old,  worn  out  political  hacks 
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or  men  who  have  proved  their  inability  in  private  prac- 
tice, but  young,  energetic,  ambitious,  progressive  men,  not 
quite  fresh  from  the  law  school,  but  from  the  law  school 
with  a  few  years'  experience  added,  men  who  are  grow- 
ing and  still  have  ample  possibilities  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  things.  These  should  go  into  the  inferior 
places,  not  necessarily  the  lowest,  but  still  the  inferior 
places,  and  the  higher  places  should  be  filled  by  promo- 
tion. The  prospect  of  promotion  is  necessary  to  induce 
good  men  to  enter  the  lower  places,  and  do  their  best 
work  in  them. 

There  should  be  no  change  in  such  a  law  department, 
upon  a  possible  change  of  the  city  administration.  Even 
if  the  mayor,  having  the  power  of  appointment,  in  order 
to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment, sees  fit  to  make  a  change  in  that,  the  assistants 
should  stay  there.  We  may  possibly  admit  that,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  first  assistant,  or  two  assistants, 
might  also  be  changed,  so  that  the  headship  of  the  office 
would  be  secure  against  illness  or  absence  or  possible 
death.  But  I  will  not  make  a  single  concession  beyond 
that.  One  alternate  is  enough;  and  below  that  the  law 
office  should  be  a  permanent  bulwark  of  the  people 
against  opposing  interests,  filled  with  men  who  have 
earned  their  places  by  open  competition  in  the  first  place, 
and  by  competition  among  themselves  after  tliat,  imtil 
the  best  have  got  to  the  top.  It  needs  specialists  in  tax- 
ation, it  needs  specialists  in  assessment  law,  it  needs  spe- 
cialists in  accident  cases,  it  needs  specialists  in  all  the 
great  branches  into  which  the  law  is  subdividing  itself, 
who  are  able  to  compete  with  the  most  skillful  specialists 
that  can  be  put  up  against  them. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  great  city  of  Buffalo, 
with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  property,  with 
its  millions  of  dollars  raised  every  year  by  taxa- 
tion of  the  people  to  carry  on  the  corporate  business, 
when  the  head  of  the  law  department  changes  upon  a 
political  revolution — because  he,  is  elected  here,  and  he 
might  go  anyhow  if  he  were  appointed  by  the  mayor — 
not  only  he  goes  but  nearly  all  his  assistants,  from  top 
to  bottom,  go  out  with  him,  and  the  law  business  of  the 
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cit>  is  thrown  into  chaos,  or  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
chaos  every  few  years.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  an 
intelligent  commnnity  can  submit  to  this,  but  this  is  our 
exact  situation  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  O'Brian. 
Let  me  say  for  our  credit  there  are  one  or  two  in  that 
office  who  have  grown  so  useful  tliat  they  have  stayed 
there  through  several  administrations,  and  this  must  be 
true  elsewhere.  As  a  concession  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  they  cannot  be  removed,  and  that  concession 
gives  away  the  whole  case.  There  should  be  not  only  one 
or  two  or  three,  but  they  should  be  all  of  that  kind. 

One  other  suggestion  I  want  to  make.  Even  the 
matter  of  personality,  which  Mr.  0*Brian  referred  to, 
and  which  is  so  important  a  qualification  of  lawyers  who 
fill  the  higher  positions  and  who  represent  the  law  de- 
partment before  the  courts  and  before  the  public,— even 
as  to  that  quality  let  me  point  out  that  law  examinations 
have  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  can  be  ascertained  more 
definitely  and  with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  class 
of  examinations  that  are  known,  except  perhaps  surgical, 
and  the  exception  depends  upon  the  same  reason.  You 
can  test  that  in  an  examination  of  lawyers  or  of  sur- 
geons by  practical  methods.  In  a  surgical  examination 
you  can  call  the  surgeon  in  and  make  him  operate  upon 
a  patient,  and  they  do  this  in  the  more  intelligent  ex- 
aminations: and  in  a  law  examination  you  can  call  the 
candidate  in  and  give  him  a  new  question,  tell  him  to  get 
up  and  argue  this  before  the  board  of  examiners,  and 
you  test  his  personality  right  then  and  there.  You  can 
have  a  moot  court  and  let  the  candidates  debate  with  one 
another.  That  is  a  recognized  and  proper  part  of  a  law 
examination,  to  test  the  intelligence,  address  and  person- 
ality of  the  applicants. 

Mr.  BueU: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  very  able  address 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  O'Brian  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  heartily  concur  in  what  he  has  said  and  in  what  has 
been  so  well  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  discussed 
this  question.  I  think  this  paper  interested  me  more  than 
any  other  topic  on  the  list  and  I  think  perhaps  it  was  on 
account  of  this  paper  more  than  anything  else  that  I  came 
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the  700  miles  which  I  have  come  to  listen  to  what  was 
to  be  said.  It  is  a  question  which  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  very  recently  in  Wisconsin,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  O'Brian,  and  we  have  had  to  act  upon  it  somewhat 
differently  than  has  been  done  in  most  places.  As  you 
well  know,  our  law  only  provides  for  the  exemption  of 
one  position  in  the  attorney-general's  department.  The 
legislature  at  its  last  session  reorganized  the  department 
and  created  a  new  position,  that  of  deputy  attorney- 
general.  Previous  to  that  there  were  the  positions  of 
attorney-general,  first  asssistant,  second  assistant  and  law 
examiner,  beside  the  subordinate  positions.  The  legisla- 
ture, in  its  last  session,  reorganized  the  department,  did 
away  with  the  position  of  the  law  examiner,  created 
l)ositions  of  three  assistant  attorneys-general  and  also 
created  the  position  of  deputy  attorney-general.  Under 
the  law  as  it  stood  up  to  that  time  the  position  of  first 
assistant  attorney-general  was  the  exempt  position.  When 
the  legislature  last  winter  created  a  position  of  deputy 
attorney -general  the  position  of  deputy  became  the  ex- 
empt position  and  the  position  of  first  assistant  came 
within  the  competitive  class.  An  application  was  made 
to  exempt  the  position  of  first  assistant  attorney-general 
for  the  reason  of  its  confidential  relation  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  a  legal  position.  We  had  several 
hearings  upon  that  question  and  we  got  all  the  light  that 
we  could  from  outside  and  we  even  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  we 
were  advised  that  it  probably  was  not  practicable  to  give 
an  examination  for  a  legal  position,  at  least  it  was  not 
done  in  the  East.  On  the  hearing,  the  attorney-general, 
his  deputy,  the  former  attorney-general  and  several  for- 
mer assistant  attorneys-general  came  before  the  commis- 
sion, besides  a  large  number  of  able  lawyers  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  state,  some  15  or  20  of  them,  I  think, 
and  they  invariably  said  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
give  an  examination  for  a  legal  position ;  that  you  could 
not  determine  by  examination  the  fitness  of  one  for  this 
position.  W^e  decided,  however,  after  the  hearing,  not  to 
exempt  the  position  of  first   assistant   attorney-general. 
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We  did  except  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Titus,  who  had  held 
that  position  for  some  time;  for  what  seemed  to  the 
commission  sufficient  public  reasons  required  the  excep- 
tion of  him  personally.  But  if  we  had  given  the  legal 
cxan\ination  which  we  afterwards  gave  for  the  position 
of  first  deputy  fire  marshal  I  do  not  know  that  we  should 
have  excepted  Mr.  Titus  personally. 

The  law  required  that  the  first  deputy  fire  marshal 
should  be  a  lawyer.  We  had  never  given  a  legal  examin- 
ation up  to  that  time  but  we  decided  that  we  would  give 
one.  One  principal  objection  which  was  urged  to  the  giv- 
ing of  a  legal  examination  was  this,  "Why  some  young 
fellow  who  had  come  fresh  from  the  law  school  who  has 
had  three  years  in  the  law  school  and  has  come  glib  with 
his  definitions  will  pass  the  examination,  while  some  old 
fellow  who  has  been  out  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
fight  for  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  who  has  for- 
gotten his  definitions  will  fall  down."  Now,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  questions  could  be  so  framed  that  would  be 
fair  to  the  young  man  who  had  come  fresh  from  the  law 
school  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  unfair  to  the 
man  who  had  been  in  active  practice  for  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  While  I  don't  set  our  questions  up  as 
models  and  while  if  I  were  preparing  them  again  I  should 
pefhaps  change  them  somewhat,  yet  we  did  attempt  in 
giving  the  examinations  to  get  questions  which  would 
not  be  unfair  to  the  older  practitioner  and  I  think  the 
result  has  justified  us  in  the  belief  that  we  had  done  that. 
Now,  what  we  did  was  this :  we  first  prepared  a  prelim- 
inary paper  in  which  we  asked  for  information  with  ref- 
erence to  the  age  and  where  the  party  was  educated, 
whether  he  was  a  graduate  of  a  high  school^normal  school, 
of  a  university  or  college,  and  if  so  what  ones,  whether 
he  was  a  graduate  of  a  law  school  and  if  so  what  one,  and 
if  not  where  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
whether  he  had  ever  briefed  and  argued  cases  in  the 
federal  courts,  whether  he  had  ever  briefed  and  argued 
cases  in  our  supreme  courts  and  if  so  giving  about  the 
number  and  the  names  of  the  principal  cases,  so  that 
we  might  get  all  the  information  that  was  possible  in  ref- 
erence to  the  man  and  determine  who  theoretically  ought 
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to  receive  the  position.  We  also  prepared  25  questions 
upon  which  they  passed  a  written  examination.  They 
were  marked  4  upon  their  preliminary  paper  out  of  a 
possible  10  and  6  upon  the  actual  examination  which  tlicy 
passed.  Now,  here  is  the  strange,  perhaps,  and  at  least 
the  satisfactory  point:  I  was  the  only  lawyer  upon  the 
commission  and  they  rather  insisted  upon  my  marking 
the  papers,  and  I  did  so,  but  I  did  not  mark  the  prelim- 
inary papers  and  when  I  had  marked  them  and  took  the 
markings  to  the  secretary  the  preliminary  papers  had  al- 
ready been  marked,  and  invariably,  with  one  exception, 
the  persons  that  I  had  marked  as  standing  the  highest 
and  being  the  most  fit  for  the  positions  were  those  whose 
preliminary  papers  had  been  marked  as  theoretically  the 
ones  who  ought  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  had 
standing  at  the  head  of  our  list  a  man  of  middle  age,  a 
graduate  of  Madison  high  school,  a  graduate  of 
the  university  law  school,  a  man  who  had  been 
county  judge  in  one  of  our  counties  and  who  had 
briefed  and  argued  many  cases  in  our  supreme  court,  a 
man  probably  45  or  46  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  We  had  standing  as  second  on  the  list  a  municipal 
judge  of  one  of  the  counties  of  tlie  state,  a  man  who  is  a 
graduate  of  our  normal  schools,  a  graduate  of  our  Wis- 
consin law  school,  who  had  occupied  the  position  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  district  attorney  of 
the  county  for  some  years  and  who  at  the  present  time 
was  municipal  judge,  a  man  who  had  been  in  tlie  practice 
some  10  or  12  years.  We  had  standing  third  on  our  list 
a  man  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Eau  Claire  high  school, 
a  graduate  of  the  university,  a  graduate  of  the  university 
law  school,  and  serving  his  second  term  as  district  attor- 
ney of  Eau  Claire  County.  We  had  as  standing  No.  4  on 
our  list  a  man  perhaps  55  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  University,  not  a  graduate  of  a  law  school, 
however,  but  an  author  of  a  text  book,  a  man  who  had 
briefed  and  argued  at  least  50  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  and  had  briefed  and  argued  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Now  those  four 
men  stood  right  at  the  head ;  there  was  very  little  choice 
between  them.     I  venture  this  assertion,  that  you  could 
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take  those  four  men  and  put  them  in  the  attorney-gen- 
eral's office, — ^as  attorney-general,  deputy,  first  and  sec- 
ond assistants, — and  I  believe  that  they  would  do  better 
work  than  any  attorney-general's  force  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  known  all  the 
attorneys-general  and  their  assistants  for  the  last  25 
years.  Now  this  was  a  position  which  did  not  pay  a 
large  salary,  but  if  we  had  been  giving  an  examination  for 
the  first  assistant  attorney-general  I  think  that  we 
should  probably  have  had  a  larger  number  of  applicants, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  could  have  filled  all 
of  the  legal  offices  that  were  to  be  filled  several  times 
over.  And  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result  in  Wisconsin,  and  if  I  were  to  pick  out 
four  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  select  for  this 
position,  I  do  not  know  where  I  would  go  and  pick  out 
four  men  that  I  would  sooner  have  than  the  men  who 
stood  highest  on  the  examination. 

Mr.  Bonaparte: 

1  hesitate  a  little  to  say  anything  because  I  have 
already  spoken  once  this  evening,  but  the  subject  is  nat- 
urally one  that  interests  me  a  good  deal,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  matters  connected  with  it  about  which  I  feel 
a  desire  to  testify.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  question  of  confidential  positions.  Now  I 
do  not  altogether  agree  on  this  point  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  that  have  preceded  me.  I  do  think  that  there 
is  an  element  of  confidence  in  a  legal  relation,  extending 
even  to  the  subordinates  of  a  legal  relation,  which  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  which  exists  in  the  ordinary 
routine  business.  Moreover,  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is 
less  reason  for  that  confidence,  for  secrecy,  as  it  has  been 
said,  in  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  government, 
the  litigious  public  business  of  the  government,  than  there 
is  with  regard  to  a  private  litigation.  I  must  say  though 
that  that  view  seems  to  be  very  widely  diffused.  I  think 
that  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  newspapers  think 
that  the  Attorney-General  ought  to  conduct  the  litigation 
of  the  government  with  their  advice  as  to  everything 
which  he  does,  or  at  all  events  by  taking  them  into  his 
confidence  not  only  as  to  what  he  does  but  what  he  in- 
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tends  to  do  at  various  definite  or  indefinite  times  in  the 
future.  But  J  do  not  think  that  if  any  gentleman  had 
had  the  experience  which  I  have  had  in  the  past  ten 
months  he  would  maintain  any  serious  doubt  that  there 
was  just  as  good  reason  for  keeping  to  yourself  the 
business  of  your  client,  when  that  client  happened  to 
be  the  United  States,  or  any  other  political  entity, 
as  there  is  for  keeping  it  to  yourself  when  it 
is  a  private  citizen.  But  the  real  point  of  the 
story  is  this,  that  for  confidential  positions  you  do  not 
want  people  who  are  selected  for  political  reasons;  you 
want  people  who  are  selected  through  confidence  on 
your  part  in  their  integrity  and  honor,  and  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  the  strongest  recommendation  as  to  a  man's  in- 
tegrity and  honor  that  an  influential  politician  wishes 
him  appointed.  It  may  be  that  that  is  a  recommendation, 
but  there  are  other  recommendations  which  are  weighed. 
Now  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper,  by  a  proper  system 
of  examination,  to  obtain  for  subordinate  legal  positions, 
in  any  public  office  entrusted  with  the  litigation  for  the 
public,  men  who  represent  all  the  guarantees  of  integrity 
which  you  could  obtain  under  any  circumstances  unless 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  individuals,  and 
that  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  have.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  at  Washington 
cannot,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  know  one  per  cent  of  his 
subordinates  probably,  personally,  or  know  anything 
about  their  lives,  or,  at  all  events,  not  know  enough  about 
them  to  form  any  intelligent  opinion  as  to  their  fitness  for 
confidential  positions,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  persons  chosen  by  competitive  exam- 
ination have  proved  particularly  well  fitted  for  confiden- 
tial positions.  They  are  just  the  class  of  people  in  general 
in  whom  one  can  place  confidence  with  assurance  that  it 
will  not  be  abused. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about,  and  that  is  as  to  the  selection  of  the  higher  classes 
of  subordinates;  that  is  to  say,  of  subordinates  who  are 
assistants,  who  are  junior  counsel  to  the  head  of  an  oflRce 
of  that  description.  Provided  the  head  of  his  office  is 
allowed  to  select  his  own  assistants,  provided  the  man 
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who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  in 
litigation  is  allowed  to  select  his  own  assistants,  without 
interference  from  outside  sources  or  on  grounds  outside 
of  the  welfare  of  the  department  itself  and  the  success 
of  his  work,  and  if  he  is  of  course  a  competent  man, 
which  was  presumed  in  trusting  him  with  any  duty  of 
that  character,  I  think  that  he  can  select  assistants  of 
that  character  as  well  from  the  actual  competition  which 
they  have  had  at  the  bar,  for  every  practicing  lawyer  is 
undergoing,  if  he  is  in  active  practice  at  all,  an  actual 
competitive  examination  under  circumstances  where  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  practical  results  of  the  test. 
Now  if  the  head  of  the  office,  as  I  say,  has  a  free  hand  in 
selecting  his  subordinates  there  he  will  be  led  by  his  own 
interest  and  the  regard  for  the  success  of  his  work  to 
select  men  who  will  practically  do  as  well  as  if  they  were 
chosen  by  any  other  system.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  a 
great  many  offices  of  this  character,  partly  for  one  rea- 
son and  partly  for  another,  the  head  of  the  office  has  not 
a  free  hand.  Sometimes  he  has  it  under  the  law,  but  by 
reason  of  political  influences — I  am  not  now  speaking 
particularly  of  my  own  case,  of  course — but  by  reason 
of  political  or  other  influences  he  is  not  able  to  exercise 
the  same  free  choice  which  he  otherwise  would.  In  other 
cases  it  is  limited  by  the  law  and  the  appointment  of  his 
assistants  or  their  selection  is  placed  in  other  hands. 
Now  what  criticism  T  think  is  to  be  made  on  that  system 
depends  on  the  source  of  the  selection  and  the  reasons 
for  the  choice  and  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  choose,  even  for  those  higher  places,  the  men  by  a  sys- 
tem in  which  competitive  examination  will  have  some 
part.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  a  decisive  part ;  but 
I  should  advise  in  any  practical  application  of  it  to  a 
public  office,  that  it  stop  at  the  point  where  the  duties  be- 
come those  of  assistants  and  advisers  to  the  head  and  not 
merely  his  subordinates  and  that  from  that  point  on  the 
effort  be  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a  free  hand  to  the 
man  who  has  the  responsibility.  In  any  case  the  power 
of  removal,  I  think,  ought  to  be  unlimited.  The  arrange- 
ment under  the  present  federal  practice  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory according  to  my  experience  in  that  regard.  There 
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is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  an  undesir- 
able subordinate  and  the  only  requisite  is  that  you  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  the  reasons  why 
he  should  not  be  removed,  but  I  would  not  go  beyond  that 
in  any  case  and  especially  I  would  not  go  beyond  it  in  a 
case  involving  participation  in  the  legal  work  of  a  de- 
partment of  that  character. 
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Oral  Examinations  and  Practical  Tests. 

CHARLES    S.    FOWLER,   CHIEF    EXAMINER   NEW   YORK    STATE 
CIVIL    SERVICE   COMMISSION. 

The  civil  service  examination  system  is  in  a  certain 
sense  only  a  negative  remedy  for  the  evils  which  it  tries 
to  cure.  I  mean  this,  that  such  a  benevolent  despotism  is 
conceivable  that  it  might  be  considered  better  and  safer  to 
leave  to  the  despot  the  entire  selection  of  public  servants 
in  minor  capacities  or  major  capacities.  The  civil  service 
examination  system  was  devised  primarily  to  obviate  cer- 
tain observed  evils  and  it  has  grown  from  a  plan  devised 
to  obviate  or  prevent  political  influence  in  appointments 
and  the  use  of  public  office  for  the  promotion  of  personal 
or  political  ends  into  a  machine  for  something  a  little  bit 
broader  than  that.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  benevolent  despotism  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  despot  knowing  his  constituency  sufficiently  well  to 
pick  out  the  best  people  for  appointment.  The  civil  serv- 
ice examination  has  therefore  its  positive  side.  We  think, 
those  of  us  who  are  intimately  connected  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  civil  service  examinations  and  civil  serv- 
ice rules,  that  there  are  a  good  many  cases  where  we  dis- 
cover people  particularly  suited  for  not  only  the  lower 
subordinate  places,  Init  even  for  places  of  considerable 
responsibility,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  known 
to  the  appointing  officer  or  the  appointing  power  at  all. 
But  the  negative  character  which  was  first  important  in 
the  devising  of  the  system ; — that  is,  the  system  was  de- 
vised to  prevent  somebody  from  doing  something  that 
he  ought  not  to  do: — has  always  put  it  upon  the  de- 
fensive. The  system  of  examinations  has  been  an  open 
field  for  criticism  by  public  officers,  spoilsmen  and  disap- 
pointed oflRce  seekers  and  for  years  the  prevailing  cry  was 
the  unpractical  nature  of  the  examination  set.  A  whole 
lot  of  the  talk  on  that  subject  was  without  any  founda- 
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real  foundation.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 
petitive examination  which  although  small  theoretically 
are  large  practically.  We  are  limited  in  trying  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  examination  by  the  geographical  feature. 
The  United  States  commission  has  to  carry  its  examina- 
tions all  over  the  country  so  as  to  make  them  truly  open 
competitive  examinations,  so  that  all  qualified  citizens 
may  have  their  equal  or  nearly  equal  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  and  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  public  service,  and  that  very  fact  that  the  exam- 
inations must  be  carried  all  over  the  country  limits  the 
field  for  tests  which  may  be  applied.  In  a  smaller  way 
the  state  commission  meets  the  same  difficulty.  The  city 
commissions  at  first  were  mainly  copies  of  the  state  and 
federal  commissions,  but  they  were  relieved  from  that 
difficulty  arising  from  the  geographical  distribution  of 
their  competitors  and  so  they  have  been  able  in  some 
ways  to  work  out  schemes  and  methods  which  were  ap- 
plicable in  a  city  but  would  not  be  applicable  nearly  as 
well  to  the  state  or  to  the  nation.  Resulting  then  from 
this  state  of  things  the  competitive  examination  in  the 
popular  notion  and  to  a  very  great  extent  in  actual  prac- 
tice is  nothing  more  or  less, — or  was  not  for  many  years 
anything  more  or  less  than  a  written  examination  upon 
a  set  of  uniform  questions  submitted  to  all  candidates 
at  the  same  time  in  a  large  number  of  places  under  proper 
supervision.  After  some  years  of  experience  with  this 
class  of  examinations  which,  although  valuable  for  a 
great  variety  of  positions,  could  not  be  treated  as  con- 
clusive demonstrations  of  fitness  for  many  positions,  the 
first  departure  was  the  increasing  weight  and  importance 
given  in  the  rating  to  what  we  call  in  a  general  way  ex- 
perience, meaning  by  that  the  personal  history,  including 
age,  education,  previous  employments,  state  of  health  and 
physical  condition.  That  question  was  at  first  considered 
as  meriting  a  small  relative  weight  in  comparison  with  a 
written  examination,  and  the  various  commissions,  some 
copying  from  the  others  and  improving  on  their  methods 
and  gradually  working  the  system  out,  have  devised  plans 
for  getting  first  the  candidate's  own  statement  in  detail 
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as  to  what  he  is,  and  second,  the  statements  of  those  who 
had  employed  him  or  taught  him  or  otherwise  become 
acquainted  with  his  personal  history.  All  of  this  can  be 
done  on  paper  and  all  of  it  can  be  done  without  particular 
regard  to  the  geographical  limitations.  The  United  States 
mail  goes  everywhere  and  pretty  nearly  reaches  every- 
body. There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  written 
examinations  being  sufficient  tests  in  that  the  examina- 
tion is  necessarily  limited  to  a  short  time,  usually  to  one 
day.  The  examinations  of  the  colleges  on  which  they 
graduate  their  students  and  give  them  their  diplomas  last 
over  many  days ; — ^perhaps  final  examinations  lasting  over 
a  period  of  several  days;  at  any  rate  examinations  and 
tests  scattered  all  through  the  course.  Obviously  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  in  an  examination  of  a  single 
day  anything  like  the  same  measure  of  a  man's  capacity 
as  is  determined  by  such  a  system.  So  in  particular  for 
those  positions  requiring  a  special  kind  of  experience  or 
educational  attainment  greater  weight  was  given  to  the 
personal  history  including  education  and  experience.  But 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  in  this  state  brought  into 
the  classified  competitive  service  a  great  many  positions 
which  were  originally  not  contemplated  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  and  among  them  positions  where  a  great  many 
people  could  claim  proper  qualifications  in  the  way  of 
education  and  decent  citizenship  and  so  on,  where  in  fact 
very  little  is  required  in  the  way  of  education  or  of  the 
things  that  can  be  tested  on  paper  by  a  written  examina- 
tion. There  are  many  positions  for  which  the  great  con- 
sideration, the  main  thing  to  be  sought,  is  the  personal 
fitness  to  do  a  sort  of  charity  work.  It  is  more  a  matter 
of  temperament  than  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  for  these 
positions  where  what  we  call  personality  is  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  oral  examination,  so  called,  comes  into 
particular  importance.  Now  the  oral  examination  as  we 
have  carried  it  out  in  a  few  instances  and  as  it  might  be 
applied  in  many  more  instances,  does  not  mean  a  set  of 
questions  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate ;  it  does 
not  mean  particularly  a  lot  of  questioning  about  his  pre- 
vious history,  although  a  little  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  can  be  gained  by  an  oral  examination  than  by  a 
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.  written  examination ;  but  it  does  mean  a  questioning  by  a 
board  of  competent  examiners  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  the  position  in  question,  designed  to  bring  out  the  inti- 
mate personal  peculiarities  of  the  candidates.  A  case  in 
point  which  I  have  described  many  times  but  possibly 
not  to  many  of  you  arose  with  regard  to  an  institution 
recently  established  in  this  state,  or  rather,  recently 
changed  in  its  character,  the  institution  for  delinquent 
boys,  Industrial  School,  at  it  is  called,  formerly  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  and  now  established  on  a  farm  of  some 
1,400  acres  outside  of  Rochester.  At  that  institution,  a 
plan,  so  far  as  I  know,  new  in  this  country,  was  carried 
out,  namely,  the  cottage  plan,  with  the  boys  colonized  in 
small  enough  colonies  so  that  they  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  two  officers,  a  man  and  his  wife.  The  cottage  or  colony 
plan  has  been  tried  before,  but  with  larger  colonies,  so 
that  several  officers  were  required.  In  this  case  the  plan 
was  to  have  the  colonies  small  enough — 22,  being  the 
maximum  number — so  that  two  pfficers,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  could  give  the  necessary  discipline  and  instruction 
in  the  colony,  barring  certain  school  instruction  from 
other  sources;  and  it  fell  to  the  state  civil  service  com- 
mission of  this  state  to  furnish  the  combination  of  man 
and  wife  for  about  30  or  35  of  tliese  colonies.  How  much 
difference  would  it  make  what  kind  of  a  written  examina- 
tion on  scholastic  subjects  those  people  could  pass?  They 
of  course  must  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  farming  and 
farmhouse  keeping,  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  colony  and 
instruct  these  boys  in  the  duties  connected  with  that 
work,  but  that  is  quite  difficult  to  test  from  written 
examinations.  As  a  matter  of  primary  plan  we  worked 
the  thing  out  in  this  way:  We  got  a  detailed  personal 
statement  from  a  man  and  his  wife  as  to  their  educa- 
tion and  previous  history;  we  investigated  their  reputa- 
tion as  known  to  their  neighbors,  to  whom  they  referred 
in  their  applications,  and  then  we  organized  an  examining 
board  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  one  of  the  ■ 
managers  of  the  institution  and  myself  as  chief  examiner 
and  we  interviewed  these  people  couple  by  couple,  with 
a  result  that  we  placed  upon  an  eligible  list  in  order  of 
percentage  of  some  20  names.    We  have  done  that  three 
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times.  This  plan  was  worked  out  in  opposition  to  the 
request  of  the  managers  of  the  institution  and  the  su- 
perintendent, who  thought  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
feasible,  but  after  the  first  list  was  made  up  I  was  told 
not  only  by  the  superintendent  but  by  several  of  the  man- 
agers in  practically  these  words,  their  judgment  of  our 
success.  They  said:  "You  have  found  numbers  of  ex- 
cellent people  whom  we  would  never  have  discovered,*' 
And  I  think  to-day,  after  three  trials  of  that  examination, 
that  no  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  institqtion  would 
think  of  going  back  to  free  selection  on  their  part. 

We  made  a  stenographic  record  of  the  oral  examina- 
tion, but  so  far  as  I  know  the  oral  examination  was  never 
referred  to  except  by  the  superintendent  to  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  who  the  candidates  were.  In  other  words, 
it  was  not  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  we  rated  on, 
but  it  was  the  personality  developed  in  the  talk  of  the 
candidates. 

Mr.  Sprague  :    On  what  basis  did  you  mark  them  ? 

Mr.  Fowler:  Well,  we  marked  them  on  the  scale 
of  lOO. 

Mr.  Sprague:  Well,  just  as  it  occurred  to  you  at 
the  time,  each  particular  instance  ? 

Me.  Fowi.eb:  Yes.  Then  after  we  had  got  our  list 
of  25  together  we  went  carefully  over  the  whole  lot  to 
see  that  we  had  done  justice  in  all  the  cases.  There  were 
five  elements  entering  into  the  rating.  The  first  was  the 
personal  history  as  developed  in  the  written  papers  of  the 
man ;  the  second,  that  of  his  wife ;  the  third,  the  replies 
to  letters  of  inquiry  which  the  commission  sent  out ;  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  were  the  personality  ratings  of  the 
man  and  his  wife  respectively, — ^those  five  items  being 
given  equal  weight  in  arriving  at  the  marking,  each  be- 
ing marked  on  the  scale  of  100.  Now  that  plan  of  exam- 
ination is  diametrically  opposed  to  one  of  the  original 
fundamental  principles  of  examination  which  everybody 
was  supposed  to  hold,  namely,  that  the  identity  of  the 
applicant  must  not  be  known  to  the  examiner.  But  how 
much  can  you  tell  about  the  qualifications  of  a  man  for  a 
place  where  personality  counts  for  anything  without 
knowing  who  he  is?     Tt  is  the  demand  on  civil  service 
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commissions  for  filling  places  where  personality  is  per- 
haps the  main  consideration  that  has  compelled  the  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  principle  and  the  adoption  of 
this  kind  of  methods. 

This  system,  however,  has  its  difficulties.  It  is  im- 
practicable for  this  examining  board  to  sit  in  as  many 
places  in  the  state  as  we  should  naturally,  ordinarily,  hold 
written  examinations,  with  a  result  that  candidates  are 
put  to  some  inconvenience  to  come  and  meet  the  examin- 
ing board.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  assemble  an  ex- 
amining board  whose  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and 
interest  in  them  and  whose  interest  in  obtaining  the  very 
best  is  sufficient  to  be  depended  on  for  the  examination, 
and  so  the  application  of  this  plan  of  examination,  al- 
though theoretically  it  might  be  very  wide,  has  practically 
to  be  limited  to  a  certain  class  of  positions  where  it  is 
most  important.  It  would  be  difficult  probably  for  the 
United  States  commission  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  at  all, 
because  the  success  depends  upon  having  the  same  ex- 
amining board  see  all  the  candidates  and  that  is  only  pos- 
sible within  narrow  geographical  limits. 

Now  a  word  as  to  practical  tests  in  examinations. 
They  are  under  development  along  the  same  line.  And 
by  practical  tests  I  mean  and  I  think  we  all  mean  the 
setting  of  the  candidate  to  do  some  pieces,  greater  or 
i'ess,  of  the  actual  work  which  he  will  have  to  do  if  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  Trades  examinations  for  labor 
positions  as  carried  out  by  the  municipal  commission  in 
New  York  city  are  a  fair  example.  Candidates  for  posi- 
tions in  the  mechanical  trades  are  sent  to  the  trade  school 
and  there  required  to  do  certain  set  pieces  of  work,  and 
are  marked  as  either  efficient  or  not  efficient,  "passed"  or 
■*not  passed,"  upon  that  test.  Some  similar  applications 
have  been  made  in  some  of  our  cities  in  the  matter  of 
drivers  of  automobiles  and  drivers  of  fire  wagons  and 
so  on,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  few  of  those  cases 
there  has  possibly  been  too  great  a  development  of  the 
detail  of  that  kind  of  system.  That  is,  that  the  work  has 
been  carried  rather  to  an  absurdity.  But  Mr.  Davidson, 
who  will  talk  after  me,  is  more  familiar  with  the  munic- 
ipal situation.     Rear  in  mind,  however,  the  limitation  of 
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a  good  many  of  these  departures  from  the  original  con- 
ception of  a  written  examination  on  account  of  the 
geograjiiucal  problem.  You  can  do  certain  things  within 
a  city  that  you  cannot  do  over  the  entire  state,  and  again 
you  can  do  certain  things  within  in  the  state  that  you 
cannot  do  over  the  entire  nation.  Also  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulty  in  a  written  examination,  for  instance,  for  a 
technical  place,  of  covering  the  entire  field  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  in  one  day  a  test  of  all  a  man  has  learned 
in  a  lifetime.  If  the  system  of  civil  service  examinations 
fails  to  get  results  which  can  always  be  depended  upon, 
these  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  deal 
with. 


DISCUSSION. 

HoQ.  George  G«  Davidson*  Jt.,  of  the  Buffalo  Qvil  Service 
CoiTinittsioiu 

The  length  of  this  meeting  reminds  me  of  a  story 
which  will  take  but  a  minute  to  tell.  A  small  boy  was 
out  to  dine  and  after  he  had  eaten  very  heartily  of  a 
great  many  things  he  was  asked  if  he  wouldn't  have 
something  more  to  eat.  He  replied  "No,  thank  you,  I 
have  had  too  much  enough."  There  was  a  general  laugh 
at  the  small  boy's  expense  and  he  thought  it  was  up  to 
him  to  say  something  more,  and  he  said,  "I  didn't  mean 
that,"  he  said,  '*I  mean  I  have  had  more  than  I  didn't 
want."  Now,  if  I  should  make  any  very  extended  re- 
marks on  this  subject  I  think  you  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  that  small  boy. 

The  Buflfalo  civil  service  commission  has  made  exten- 
sive use  of  practical  examinations  or  practical  tests.  They 
have  been  applied  in  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  ex- 
aminations. I  will  only  take  up  one  or  two  of  those. 
They  have  been  used  in  engineering  examinations,  for 
instance,  rod  men  have  been  given  a  rod  and  the  target 
fixed  at  a  certain  place  and  they  have  been  asked  to  give 
the  reading  of  various  kinds  of  rods;  they  have  been 
asked  to  set  up  the  transit  and  it  has  been  set  at  different 
angles  and  they  have  been  asked  to  read  the  angles  on 
the  transit.     We   have   had  practical   examinations    for 
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drivers  in  the  police  department  and  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment where  the  men  get  on  the  seats  of  one  of  the  fire 
department  wagons  and  drive  over  a  certain  oowrse,  go 
into  the  stables,  clean  the  horse  and  harness  him.  This 
is  accompanied  by  a  certain  written  examination.  We 
have  had  practical  examinations  for  stenographers  and  a 
great  many  of  the  mechanical  or  skilled  labor  positions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  an  examination  for 
steam  firemen  conducted  at  the  plant  of  the  Washburn- 
Crosby  Company  on  the  water-front.  I  believe  there  were 
about  39  applicants  and  these  men  were  set  to  work 
firing  the  boilers.  There  was  a  large  number  of  boilers. 
The  men  were  directed  to  bring  the  steam  up  to  a  cer- 
tain pressure  and  to  keep  it  there.  Some  of  the  men 
would  keep  it  an  an  even  temperature,  others  would  allow 
the  temperature  to  drop,  then  rise  again.  There  was  one 
man  in  that  examination  who  had  learned  something 
about  the  work  of  a  steam  fireman  in  a  correspondence 
school  and  he  was  well  posted  and  very  ready  with  his 
answers,  but  one  of  the  firemen  who  belonged  at  that 
plant  who  happened  to  look  in  the  door  when  it  was  open, 
said,  "Look  at  that.  Why,  that  looks  like  a  hay  stack," 
and  the  steam  pressure  was  changing  up  and  down  con- 
stantly. On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  man  who  had 
been  firing  for  a  great  many  years  who  had  had  no 
schooling  at  all,  he  could  probably  do  nothing  more  than 
write  his  name,  but  he  had  had  charge  of  that  sort  of 
work  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  on  land  and  on  the  ocean, 
knew  how  to  repair  a  boiler,  to  clean  it,  to  take  care  of 
it  in  every  particular,  and  he  kept  the  pressure  at  an  even 
point  all  through  his  test. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Fowler  said,  a  practical  examination  or  a 
practical  test  should  give  the  candidate  a  chance  to  do 
the  precise  thing  which  he  is  expected  to  do  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  seeks.  We  had  another  examination  for 
steam  firemen  on  the  fire  tugs  which  was  practical  to  the 
last  degree.  The  men  were  not  only  required  to  do  the 
precise  work  of  the  position  which  they  sought  but  they 
did  it  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  to  do  it  if  they 
occupied  the  position.  The  applicants  were  taken  down 
on  the  fire  tugs  and  put  to  work  firing  the  boilers  to  get 
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a  certain  pressure  necessary  to  take  these  fire  tugs  out  to 
the  brealovater;  when  they  reached  the  breakwater  the 
fire  tug  was  tied  up  there  and  then  they  were  instructed 
to  put  on  all  pressure  so  that  the  fire  hose  could  be  played. 
Well,  those  fire  tugs  have  some  12  or  15  nozzles  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  pressure.  Those  men  were  put 
through  exactly  the  kind  of  work  which  they  would  do 
if  they  occupied  those  positions.  In  fact  they  were  prac- 
tically doing  a  day's  work  or  half  a  day's  work  in  that 
particular  position.  Now,  in  that  test  the  men  were  do- 
ing the  precise  work  of  the  position  and  in  exactly  the 
same  place  and  under  the  same  conditions  in  which  they 
would  be  required  to  do  it  and  it  was  a  very  easy  matter 
to  judge  of  their  qualifications.  There  was  no  written 
examination  in  that  case  and  no  other  test  whatever.  I 
talked  with  some  members  of  the  commission  before 
coming  here  as  to  practical  tests  which  they  had  con- 
ducted and  I  got  a  Very  interesting  list  of  them.  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  large  number,  but  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  will  not  try  to  go  into  them  at 
all.  But  it  is  a  subject  which  is  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  commission  and  I  think  the  nearer 
that  the  commission  can  keep  to  practical  tests  the  nearer 
they  will  be  to  the  ideal  form  of  examination. 
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The  Situation  in  Philadelphia. 

FULLERTON    L.    WALDO,   SECRETARY   OF   THE   PENNSYLVANIA 
CIVIL   SERVICE    REFORM   ASSOCIATION. 

That  stormy  petrel  of  English  politics,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  speaking  before  a  Birmingham  constituency 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city  in  1884,  said :  "Every 
one  of  their  employees  knows  that  he  holds  his  office, 
his  position,  his  employment,  upon  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  in  all  political  and  municipal  matters  he 
must  blindly  submit  himself;  and  upon  the  slightest  sign 
of  independence — ^to  say  nothing  of  opposition — he  will 
lose  his  employment;  he  will  be  thrown  upon  the  world 
with  all  his  family,  even  if  it  should  lead  to  his  ruin  or 
his  starvation." 

What  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  said  of  the  corporation 
of  Birmingham  in  1884  is  literally  true  of  the  "organiza- 
tion" government  in  Philadelphia  in  1907.  Every  city 
employee  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  understands 
that  disobedience  spells  ruin. 

The  trouble  in  Philadelphia  is,  that  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  no  friends  of  it. 
When  they  do  not  actively  connive  to  violate  the  law, 
they  wink  at  its  non-enforcement.  In  1905  when  Rolla 
Dance  was  secretary  of  the  civil  service  board,  a  patrol- 
man was  certified  for  appointment  who  had  been  five 
times  arrested  for  drunkeness  and  once  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  prison  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  The 
administration  of  the  civil  service  provisions  of  the  Bul- 
litt Bill  at  that  time  was  a  farce  ;  at  present,  with  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Mayor  Reyburn,  it  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  comedy.  There  was  a  period  in 
between  when  the  civil  service  law  was  honestly  and 
capably  administered,  by  men  who  not  only  believed  in 
it  but  know  something  about  it.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Riter 
and  Mr.  Foss  and  !Mr.  Sanders  were  intelliirently  faithful 
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to  their  trust.  In  the  transactions  of  the  board  of  which 
Rolla  Dance  was  secretary,  the  pubUc  had  no  confidence 
whatever.  In  nine  months  of  his  administration  only 
nineteen  hundred  persons  appeared  to  take  civil  service 
examinations;  in  nine  months  of  the  Riter-Foss  regime, 
fifty-five  hundred  persons  submitted  to  the  ordeal.  And 
as  to  promotion-examinations  the  case  is  similar.  With 
Rolla  Dance  to  mete  out  justice,  in  February,  1905, 
twelve  patrolmen  took  the  examination  for  promotion  to 
sergeant;  in  April  ten  men  appeared.  In  the  following 
September,  with  Mr.  Riter  in  charge,  148  men  took  the 
promotion  examination,  and  in  March,  1906,  152.  The 
diflFerence  concretely  illustrates  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public  from  a  suspicious  timorousness  under  the 
old  regime  of  exclusive  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  to  an 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  the 
examinations  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Riter  and  Mr.  l^'oss. 
There  has  been  a  retrograde  swing  of  the  pendulum 
recently:  the  city  has  lost  the  services  of  the  two  men 
who  put  8,300  city  positions  on  a  proper  civil  service 
basis,  and  kept  them  there.  Mayor  Weaver  violated  a 
pledge  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them;  Mayor  Reyburn  has 
effected  a  political  removal  of  the  other.  The  commis- 
sioners at  the  present  moment  are  men  who  are  more 
amenable  to  political  influences.  They  have  reverted  to 
Rolla  Dance's  policy.  The  "books  of  the  firm"  are  not 
open  to  inspection.  The  public  is  shut  out  from  what 
goes  on  in  the  office.  Although  the  act  of  March  5,  1906, 
specifically  provides  that  the  records  of  the  commission 
shall,  subject  to  reasonable  regulation,  be  open  to  public 
inspection,  the  present  commissioners  have  construed  the 
act  so  unreasonably  as  to  hold  that,  under  the  act,  any 
ahd  all  persons  may  be,  and  hereby  are,  excluded  from 
access  to  their  ardhives.  In  consequence,  the  Reform  As- 
sociation has  had  to  bring  mandamus  proceedings,  that  its 
secretary  may  see  the  written  entries  with  regard  to  ap- 
pointments and  discharges. 

Ex-Governor  Pennypacker,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Philobiblon  Club  the  other  day,  said  that  the  Shern  Act, 
sigiied  by  him  Fdbfuary  15,  1906,  "forever  puts  it  out  of 
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the  power  of  a  public  official  to  abuse  the  authority  en- 
trusted to  him."  It  might  have  this  effect,  if  it  could 
be  enforced.  At  present,  however,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  politicians  are  encouraging  their  followers 
to  regard  the  Shern  Act,  with  its  prohibition  of  political 
activity  on  the  part  of  office-holders,  as  a  page  of  dead 
and  forgotten  legislation.  Mayor  Reyburn,  we  are  told, 
a  few  weeks  ago  advised  a  ward  leader  who  brought  him 
a  copy  of  the  act,  to  crumple  it  up  and  throw  it  in  the 
waste  basket  and  not  "bother"  about  it  further.  "I  sup- 
pose," said  the  Mayor,  "that  the  employees  of  the  city 
know  what  the  law  is,  and  I  suppose  they  will  obey  it." 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Works  on  August  29, 
Director  Steams  called  for  the  resignation  of  over  one 
hundred  persons,  the  working  corps  of  two  entire  bureaus, 
that  he  might  discharge  them  at  pleasure  without  falling 
foul  of  the  civil  service  regulation  which  provides  that 
specific  reason  shall  be  rendered  for  dismissal.  In  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  Director  Qay  continues  to 
discharge  civil  service  appointees  "for  the  good  of  the 
service"  and  to  reinstate  the  so-called  "martyrs  of  1905," 
followers  of  the  "gang"  who  were  dismissed  by  Mayor 
Weaver  during  the  reform  upheaval.  To  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  no  answer 
is  returned,  and  of  the  director's  high-handed  actions  no 
explanation  is  vouchsafed.  The  administration  is  a  law 
unto  itself. 

In  September,  1902,  Willam  R.  Knight,  Jr.,  by  means 
of  worse  than  prize-ring  tactics  broke  up  a  convention  of 
the  so-called  Union  Party  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. As  his  reward,  the  Republican  organization  of 
Philadelphia  secured  for  Knight  the  appointment  as 
Shipping  Commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
From  this  office,  as  you  have  learned  in  the  annual  report 
submitted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham,  he  was  last  August  removed  for  pernicious  political 
activity.  In  the  hearing  before  Commissoner  Greene, 
Knight  defiantly  asserted  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in 
the  way  of  partisan  politics,  outside  of  office  hours.  "If 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  can  go  around  the  country  electioneer- 
ing in  their  own  behalf,  I  don't  see  why  I,  Bill  Knight. 
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can't  play  my  own  humble  part  in  politics  here  in  I'hila- 
delphia.  I  always  have  been  active  in  politics  and  I 
always  intend  to  be.  Somebody's  got  to  do  this  work. 
It  was  men  like  me  that  elected  Roosevelt."  After  Knight 
was  removed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Mayor  Reyburn  publicly  declared, 
"We've  got  to  find  Bill  Knight  a  job.  The  butcher  and 
the  baker  and  the  iceman  are  coming  around,  and  he  needs 
the  money."  Whereupon  the  discredited  federal  official 
was  given  a  four  thousand  dollar  position  under  the  city, 
with  large  possiblities  in  the  way  of  distribution  of  patron- 
age, whenever  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  civil  service 
act  can  be  circumvented.  I  need  not  add  that  Knight  not 
merely  takes  but  makes  frequent  occasion  to  denounce  the 
civil  service  system,  and  to  laud,  magnify,  and  honor  the 
ward  politician  as  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
race* 

The  case  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  vs. 
the  present  admini-stration  of  the  city  government  in 
Philadelphia  has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  novel  phases 
for  the  student  of  civil  service  reform.  It  is  the  same  old 
mean  and  miserable  story  of  a  corrupt  political  organiza- 
tion allowed  by  the  negligence  and  indifference  of  the 
cultured  minority  to  achieve  an  ascendency  over  the 
ignorant  majority  of  citizens.  The  social  ostracism  of 
tfie  political  leaders  of  Philadelphia, — the  fact  that  a 
great  gulf  of  social  cleavage  yawns  between  Rittenhouse 
Square  and  West  Logan  Square, — is  not  going  to  affect 
P^adelphian's  civic  regeneration.  The  "organization" 
rejoices  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  wins  over  to 
its  ranks  a  reputable  person,  just  as  the  monkey-people 
in  Kipling's  story  made  merry  over  the  capture  of  the 
man-cub  Mowgli.  But  in  the  main  the  "gang"  is  content 
to  let  the  'better  element  of  Philadelphia  run  the  Browning 
Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  if  only  it  may  run  the 
Gty  Hall.  They  care  not  who  makes  the  songs  of  the 
people,  if  only  they  may  make  the  laws,  and  appoint  the 
office-holders. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  collate  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Mayor  which  indicate  the  present  temper 
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of  the  administration  toward  civil  service  statutes.  His 
views  are  not  always  expressed  with  Addisonian  ele- 
gance: his  literary  model  may  have  been  Bill  Devery. 
"Those  civil  service  rules  give  me  a  pain  every  time  I 
look  at  them."  "We  intend  to  obey  the  law,  but  w^e  will 
not  do  any  more  than  we  have  to."  "They  have  an  elig- 
ible list  up  there,  but  I  would  like  to  wipe  it  all  out."  Not 
until  he  had  held  office  three  months,  we  are  told,  did 
Mayor  Reyburn  read  the  civil  service  act  of  March  5. 
1906,  and  then  he  said,  "It  made  me  very  sleepy  before 
I  got  half-way  through  with  it."  But  what  the  Mayor 
has  to  say  anent  the  civil  service  law,  and  the  rules 
framed  thereunder  or  thereover,  is  not  so  significant  as 
what  he  does.  It  is  his  avowed  intention  to  defeat  the  real 
purposes  of  the  act  by  setting  aside  the  eligible  list  when- 
ever possible.  Under  the  proviso  that  there  shall  be 
exemption  from  examination  in  certain  cases  where  expert 
technical  qualifications  are  demanded,  it  is  apparently  the 
Mayor's  intention  to  secure  the  appointment  not  merely 
of  bureau  heads,  but  of  ordinary  inspectors  whose  chief 
qualifications  for  office  would  appear  to  be  their  activity 
in  ward  politics.  The  more  important  appointments  are 
invariably  made  after  consultation  with  one  or  more  of 
the  quintet  of  contractor-politicians  who  are,  as  they 
say  in  Philadelphia,  "in  cahoots"  to  dominate  affairs  at 
the  City  Hall  and  to  share  the  proceeds.  The  Mayor  is 
merely  one  more  example  of  a  man  put  in  office  by  a 
political  organization,  frankly  acknowledging  his  indebt- 
edness to  that  organization,  and  openly  conceding  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  comply  with  their  desires  in  making 
appointments  which  he  calls  his  own.  They  have  a 
political  anthem  which  has  been  set  to  music  for  the  brass 
band  and  which  is  sung  on  great  political  occasions,  such 
as  a  dinner  to  a  newly  appointed  Assistant  Director.  The 
words  of  the  anthem  are :  "Hail,  hail,  the  gang's  all  here. 
What  the  hell  do  we  care  ?  What  the  hell  do.  we  care  ?"— 
Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  political  situation  at 
present  in  Philadelphia. 
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Prospects  for  Civil  Service  Reform  in 
Micliigan. 

HON.    JOHN    A.    FAIRLIB. 

What  I  have  to  say  will  come  as  a  decided  anti-<liniax 
to  the  much  more  interesting  and  exciting  address  to 
which  you  have  just  been  listening,  for  two  reasons :  On 
the  one  hand,  political  conditions  in  Michigan  have  not 
reached  so  low  a  state  of  depravity  as  to  call  forth  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  because  existing  condi- 
tions are  tolerable,  there  is  no  urgent  demand  for  civil 
service  reform,  and  the  prospects  for  the  near  future  are 
not  encouraging.  But  the  informal  remarks  I  have  to 
make  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  brevity,  and  will 
not  detain  you  long  at  this  late  hour. 

There  have  been  a  few  efforts  to  secure  civil  service 
laws  in  Michigan,  most  of  them  for  the  city  of  Detroit. 
The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been  in  1899 — before  I 
was  a  resident  of  Michigan — when  a  bill  to  apply  the 
merit  system  in  Detroit,  similar  to  the  law  in  force  in 
Qiicago,  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  local  representa- 
tives, David  E.  Heineman.  But  this  measure  had  no  or- 
ganized support,  and  was  not  seriously  considered. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1901,  Repre- 
sentative J.  E.  Bland,  of  Detroit,  introduced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Detroit  Municipal  League,  another  and  less 
drastic  measure,  including  some  features  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law.  This  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  and 
discussed  to  some  extent.  But  this  legislature  was  noto- 
rious for  the  passage  of  a  series  of  '*ripper  bills,"  re- 
organizing the  city  government  of  Detroit  for  purely  po- 
litical purposes;  and  no  reform  measure  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  body  subject  to  the  influences  which  se- 
cured the  passage  of  these  bills. 

At  the  election  two  years  later,  the  Detroit  Municipal 
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League  made  the  question  of  civil  service  reform  one  of 
the  local  issues,  by  asking  candidates  for  the  legislature 
and  the  common  council  their  position  on  the  subject. 
After  election,  another  bill  was  prepared,  recommended 
by  the  council  committee  on  charter  (of  which  former 
Representative  Heineman  was  then  chairman,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  common  council.  The  local  delegation  in 
the  legislature  also  voted  to  support  the  measure,  to 
which  had  been  added  a  referendum  clause;  and  under 
these  circumstances  there  seemed  to  be  some  prospects  of 
success.  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session ;  but  it  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  more  cautious  senate,  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  many  other  measures  of  reform  in  Michigan. 

At  the  next  election  the  question  was  again  made  a 
local  issue,  and  in  the  legislature  of  1905  another  bill 
was  introduced  and  at  the  very  end  of  the  session  was 
finally  passed  by  both  houses.  But  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced was  quietly  amended  before  passage,  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  appointing  officer  always  to  select  the  person 
standing  highest  on  any  eligible  list.  This  feature  was 
objected  to,  and  on  this  grovmd  the  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill.  There  seemed  ground  to  suspect  that  the  amend 
ment  was  inserted  in  the  bill  simply  for  the  purposes  ot 
having  an  excuse  to  have  the  bill  killed. 

Once  more,  in  1906^  the  Detroit  candidates  for  the 
legislature  pledged  themselves  in  favor  of  a  civil  service 
reform  law :  and  at  the  legislative  session  of  1907,  a 
number  of  bills  were  prepared.  In  the  senate  there  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Bland  of  Detroit  a  bill  providing 
for  the  merit  system  applied  to  all  appointments  and 
promotions  in  the  civil  ser\aces  of  the  state,  cities  and 
counties,  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  commission. 
This  bill  followed  largely  the  views  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  as  represented  in  a  bill  then  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  legislature.  It  did  not,  however, 
make  any  progress  toward  passage. 

In  the  house  two  bills  for  the  city  of  Detroit  were 
introduced.  One  was  the  measure  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Detroit  Municipal  League  and  endorsed 
by  that  bofly,  providing  in  consiflerable  detail  for  the  or- 
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ganization  of  a  local  commission  and  presenting  its  pow- 
ers and  duties.  The  other  was  a  brief  measure  authoriz- 
ing the  common  council  by  ordinance  to  establish  the 
merit  system,  and  was  urged  as  being  more  consonant 
with  the  demand  for  home  rule  than  the  more  detailed 
measure.  Here  again  there  seems  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  two  proposals  were  presented  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting any  action;  and  at  any  rate  it  had  that  result. 
The  Detroit  delegation  was  divided  in  its  support  of  the 
two  measures,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  pass- 
age of  either  was  impossible. 

Throughout  the  state  as  a  whole,  there  seems  appar- 
ent no  strong  demand  for  this  reform.  The  state  is  so 
strongly  controlled  by  one  political  party  that  wholesale 
removals  for  political  reasons  are  not  frequent ;  and  while 
incompetent  persons  are  often  appointed,  and  still  more 
often  political  considerations  have  the  most  weight  in  de- 
termining the  selection,  the  subordinate  service  of  the 
state  has  on  the  w^hole  a  tolerable  stable  tenure.  There 
is  indeed  some  complaint  on  the  part  of  younger  political 
workers  that  the  old  employees  are  too  firmly  entrenched. 
In  some  local  districts  changes  for  political  reasons  are 
more  frequent,  and  under  the  decentralized  system  of  ad- 
ministration there  seems  to  be  greater  need  for  an  im- 
provement in  these  districts. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  an  effort  was  made  to  organ- 
ize a  state  civil  service  reform  association.  But  altliough 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  indicated  their  interest 
in  the  matter,  the  movement  did  not  make  enough  head- 
way to  result  in  the  formation  of  any  organization.  The 
active  workers  for  political  reform  in  Michigan  have 
turned  their  attention  to  such  questions  as  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  which  seems  to  offer  better  pr()si)ect  of 
popular  support,  but  which  seem  to  me  too  radical  and  a 
far  from  proven  success  as  a  means  of  securing  better 
government. 

During  the  present  year  a  convention  is  in  stssioii  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  and  this  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  fundamental  law  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  merit  system. 
In  an  article  discussing  some  suggested  changes  in  the 
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constitution,  written  last  spring,  I  called  attention  to  the 
provision  on  the  subject  in  the  New  York  constitution, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  action  being  taken  to  bring 
Michigan  in  line  with  the  movement  that  now  includes 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois. 

In  the  convention,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  I  have  introduced  during  the  present  week  a 
proposal  for  a  section  in  the  constitution  substantially 
similar  to  that  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York.  This 
proposal  is  worded  as  follows : — 

"All  positions  in  the  administrative  of  this  state  and 
of  its  civil  divisions  (including  cities  and  counties),  shall 
be  held  only  by  persons  qualified  and  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties  thereof.  Laws  shall  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide practical  methods  for  ascertaining  the  qualification 
and  fitness  of  candidates  for  appointment  and  promotion, 
without  reference  to  political  or  religious  considerations ; 
and  so  far  as  practicable  such  qualifications  shall  be  de- 
deterniined  by  competitive  examinations." 

What  prospect  of  success  there  is  for  this  or  any  sim- 
ilar provision  it  is  too  early  to  say.  The  convention  is 
composed  in  the  main  of  a  much  more  intelligent  and 
more  serious  body  of  men  than  have  been  the  Michigan 
legislatures;  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  are 
not  interested  in  the  scramble  of  political  workers  for 
petty  offices  and  employments.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
the  general  lack  of  interest  and  absence  of  discussion  over 
this  question  characterizes  the  convention  and  at  this 
early  stage  in  its  work  no  definite  promise  of  success  can 
be  given. 
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ORGANIZATION 

OF    THE 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 


CONSTITUTION 

Trkvisbd  decbmbkr  13,  1900. J 
Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  Association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  Association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committees,  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
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the  members  of  such  Committees  shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  Associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  Association  represented  shall  be  en- 
tilled  to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  Association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VL 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Council. 

Trie  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  exofficio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  lime  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 
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Articlk  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article;VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX. 

Any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted    by   THK   council  JANUARY    l8,    I9OI.] 

§  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  lield  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  year,  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

§  2.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shall  be  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be: 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 

And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  from  the  ofSce  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
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6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members; 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  ex-officio^  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem 
bers,  and,  ex-officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Thes.e  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  ot 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

§  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
aa  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  eX'Officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-officioy  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  reports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  exofficio^  the  President  of  the  League,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  o{  the  meeting. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OP  THB 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

DBCEMBBR   1 7   AND    18,    1908. 

PURSUANT  to  a  call  duly  issued,  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  1908.  The 
following  delegates  from  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciations and  Auxiliaries  A\ere  in  attendance  during  the 
several  sessions: 

Allegheny  County  :  John  A.  Brashear,  W.  C.  Coffin, 
E.  G.  Jenkins,  William  H.  Stevenson,  John  D.  Meyer, 
A.  Leo  Weil,  Oliver  McClintock,  George  R.  Wallace. 

Buffalo:  Frederic  Almy,  Ansley  Wilcox. 

Cincinnati  :  N.  H.  Davis,  Harry  M.  Levy. 

Connecticut  :  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Charles 
G.  Morris. 

Denver  :  Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

District  of  Columbia  :  John  Joy  Edson. 

Indiana:  Hon.  W.  D.  Foulke,  Harry  J.  Milligan, 
Lucius  B.  Swift. 

Luzerne  County  :  W.  J.  Trembath. 

Maryland:   Philemon  H.  Tuck. 

Massachusetts  :  R.  H.  Dana,  S.  Y.  Nash. 

Pennsylvania:  Hon.  V.  F.  Gable,  H.  N.  Gilkyson, 
W.  W.  Kincaid,  Robert  D.  Jenks,  Fullerton  L.  Waldo. 

New  Jersey:  E.  K.  Sumerwell,  Hon.  Everett  Colby. 

New  York  :  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  H.  W.  Hardon, 
E.  H.  Goodwin,  Charles  B.  Marble,  Albert  deRoode. 

Wisconsin  :  John  A.  Butler,  F.  W.  Burleigh,  Irving 
M.  Bean. 


Women's  Auxiuary  of  Massachusetts:  Miss 
Marion  C.  Nichols. 

In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to 
municipal  reform  associations  and  to  other  bodies  in- 
terested in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  delegates 
were  present  from  such  organizations  as  follows: 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce:  James  A.  Ford, 
Hubert  E,  Fuller. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce:  E.  P.  Marshall, 
Will  L.  Finch. 

Washington  Board  of  Trade:  John  Joy  Edson. 

Cincinnati  Optimist  Club:  Robert  Ramsay,  Mau- 
rice J.  Freiberg,  N.  H.  Davis,  Harry  M.  Levy. 

Massachusetts  Reform  Club:  Samuel  Y.  Nash. 

National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the  Fourth 
Class  :  A.  K.  Hoag. 

Invited  Guests:  George  W.  Guthrie,  Everett  Colby, 
Henry  F.  Greene,  W.  F.  Johnson,  James  R.  Mulliken, 
Gardner  Colby,  Frank  B.  Jess,  George  R.  Wallace,  Vivian 
F.  Gable. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

THE  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  meet- 
ing were  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  proceedings  at  the  sessions  of  the  League, 
commencing  on  the  afternoon  of  December  17th,  were 
as  follows: 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Hotel  Schenley. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  17th. 

THE  League  convened  at  3 :oo  p.  m.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having 
been  printed  and  distributed,  their  reading  was  omitted. 

Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie,  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome^  to  which  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  President  of  the  League,  made  response*, 
Mr.  Choate  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
then  read  the  report  of  the  Council.* 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Jenks,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hoag, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  be  instructed  to  send  by  telegraph  to  the  President  the 
enthusiastic  thanks  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
for  his  recent  executive  order  by  which  15,000  fourth-class  post- 
masters were  placed  under  the  merit  system,  and  to  express  to 
him  the  confident  hope  of  the  League  that  the  results  of  this 
order  will  justify  the  extension  of  its  scope. 

The  following  reports  from  Associations  compos- 
ing the  League  and  from  the  Auxiliaries  were  then 
read: 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cofifin  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association  of  Allegheny  County: 

Our  local  Association  is  a  very  young  branch  of  the 
Printed  in  full  *at  page  60 ;    *at  page  61 ;  "at  page  43. 
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National  League,  the  organization  dating  only  from 
July  2nd,  1908. 

We  have  a  membership  of  nearly  1,200,  made  up 
of  about  750  policemen,  350  firemen,  and  60  odd  civil- 
ians. We  are  expecting  quite  a  large  increase  in  the 
latter  class  of  members,  as  the  convention  should  stir 
up  the  latent  interest  that  we  believe  exists  and  needs 
only  such  an  educational  function  to  bring  out. 

The  heads  of  our  municipal  departments  have  been 
held  to  the  closest  fulfillment  of  the  law,  by  both  the 
mayor  and  the  commission.  So  that  most  of  the  com- 
plaints about  the  inequitable  or  illegal  enforcement  of 
the  law  have  not  reached  this  Association  at  all,  but 
have  been  settled  fairly  and  legally  by  those  in  au- 
thority. 

Our  secretary  has  investigated  a  number  of  cases, 
but  so  far  in  only  one  case  of  discharge  was  the  evi- 
dence strong  enough  to  call  for  reinstatement  in  the 
opinion  of  our  attorney,  and  the  man  was  reinstated 
on  that  evidence.  This  was  the  case  of  Jacob  Shunk, 
as  painter  in  the  bureau  of  parks. 

Only  one  case  of  discharge  for  political  reasons  has 
been  called  to  our  attention,  and  that  will  come  up  for 
hearing  next  week.  This  case  will  involve  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  government,  discipline 
and  discharge  followed  at  the  North  Side  City  Home, 
located  at  Claremont. 

Another  complaint  of  a  very  serious  nature  has 
come  in  recently  from  the  city  home  at  Marshalsea, 
but  is  still  under  investigation. 

Most  of  the  complaints  so  far  received  come  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  of 
the  rules  of  the  commission. 

Several  men  of  high  standing  on  the  lists  failed  of 
appointment  because  they  did  not  know  that  the  ap- 
pointing officer  had  the  choice  of  three  candidates,  or 
because  they  did  not  understand  that  it  was  proper 
for  them  to  have  their  friends  sav  a  kind  word  in  their 
behalf. 

The  commission  has  been  very  lenient  in  its  re- 
quirement that  an  appeal  be  taken   within  five  days 


from  the  date  of  discharge,  otherwise  g(v>d  cjrnplai.its 
would  have  gone  unheard  on  a  technicaHty. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  on  the 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  promotion.  Whether 
an  advance  in  annual  salary  is  the  only  test,  or  a 
change  from  lower  to  higher  grade,  or  only  a  change 
from  an  inferior  position  with  no  control  over  others 
to  a  position  where  such  control  is  exercised. 

A  great  many  employes  and  candidates  for  posi- 
tions are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  a  sort  of 
vested  right  to  their  position  or  to  their  place  on  the 
eligibility  list.  And  the  act  seems  to  recognize  this 
when  it  says,  "promotions  shall  be  made  whenever 
practical,  rather  than  original  appointments." 

The  state  act  creating  the  civil  service  commis- 
sions or  boards  for  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  has  only 
been  in  eiFect  a  little  over  a  year.  So  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  some  time  will  be  required  to  establish  rulings 
under  the  law  that  will  cover  all  the  questions  that 
have  come  up  or  are  disputed. 

Considering  the  very  firm  hold  that  the  political 
preference  system  has  heretofore  had  on  the  whole 
community,  we  believe  that  the  measure  of  popularity 
of  the  civil  service  already  attained  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign  for  the  growth  and  firm  establishment  of  the 
merit  system. 

Mr.  Frederick  Almy  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo : 

I  am  glad  to  say  for  the  Buffalo  Association  that 
we  have  not  done  much  the  last  year.  There  has  not 
been  much  to  do.  With  us  this  is  no  longer  a  reform, 
but  the  civil  service  commission  is  an  established  af- 
fair, with  the  normal  faults  of  all  established  institu- 
tions, ^^o  newspaper,  no  alderman  even,  now  attacks  the 
principle  of  civil  service  reform,  and  the  present  com- 
mission is  doing  its  work  so  well  that  we  can  stand  by 
and  look  on.  The  commission  is  now  busy  with  a 
reclassification  of  the  city  offices  under  the  civil  service 
rules.  The  Buffalo  civil  service  rules  are  twenty-four 
years  old  and  were  the  first  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception   of   New   York   and   Brooklyn.     There   are 
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3,492  city  offices  in  Buffalo,  of  which  50  are  filled  by 
election,  94  are  exempt  from  examination,  and  all  the 
rest  are  filled  by  civil  service  examinations.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  ofiices  are  filled  by  competitive 
examination.  The  rules  are  now  being  amended  so 
that  still  more  places  will  be  in  the  competitive  class. 
I  wish  to  add  that  in  Buffalo,  although  the  front  door 
to  office  is  barred  by  a  civil  service  examination,  the 
back  door  is  always  open,  and  any  person  except  a 
veteran  can  be  dismissed  without  charges  or  a  hear- 
ing. This  we  believe  in.  An  interesting  feature  of 
last  year  has  been  an  examination  for  superintendent 
of  the  county  lodging  house,  which  was  entirely  oral. 
About  sixty  candidates  were  called  in  one  by  one  and 
marked  on  personality.  An  excellent  man  stood  first 
and  has  been  appointed.  For  other  positions  requir- 
ing personality,  such  as  probation  officer,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  practice  to  hold  first  a  written  examination 
and  then  subject  those  who  pass  the  written  examina- 
tion to  an  oral  examination  for  personality.  A  most 
important  and  active  part  of  the  year's  work  of  the 
commission  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  contest  with  the 
board  of  public  works,  which  has  been  a  wilful  vio- 
lator of  the  civil  service  law.  These  violations  have 
been  checked  at  many  points,  but  even  last  year  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  department  of  public  works  to  des- 
ignate clerks  as  foremen  on  the  pay  roll,  so  that  they 
are  in  the  labor  schedule,  and  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision has  held  that  the  civil  service  commission  could 
not  go  behind  the  designation  on  the  pay  roll  even  if 
they  knew  that  the  work  done  was  quite  different. 
An  investigation  by  the  Buffalo  Municipal  League 
brought  this  conspicuously  before  the  public.  Several 
clerks  in  the  department  testified  that  they  were  not 
foremen  and  did  not  know  why  they  were  called  so. 
This  is  now  being  corrected  by  an  agreement  with  the 
commissioner  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Morris  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Connecticut: 

As  there  are  no  civil  service  rules  in  Connecticut, 
except  within  the  city  of  New  Haven,  our  Associa- 
tion has  no  sustained  watching  to  do.    On  the  whole, 
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the  forms  of  law  are  closely  followed,  but  as  the  sys- 
tem calls  for  only  a  pass  examination  the  substance 
often  has  a  tinge  of  partisan  color.  A  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  civil  service  board  has  been  followed  by 
increased  color,  and  within  ten  days  or  so  it  has  ap- 
peared that  the  board  has  been  violating  its  own  rules 
by  placing  persons  on  the  eligible  list  who  were  not 
entitled  to  certification.  These  persons  were,  of 
course,  immediately  appointed.  So  far  as  we  have  yet 
ascertained  the  appointees  were  suitable  in  most  re- 
spects for  the  places  filled,  failing  in  some  simple  re- 
quirement, such  as  being  a  trifle  over  age  or  under 
height  or  lacking  in  some  like  requirement.  Not  seri- 
ous in  themselves,  these  exceptions  have  established  a 
vicious  precedent  which  we  must  combat. 

In  addition  to  this  work  before  us,  we  have  laid 
out  a  campaign  with  the  incoming  legislature.  Until 
this  year  no  hope  would  be  entertained  of  favorable 
action  on  a  state  law.  It  seems  possible  that  we  may 
succeed,  although  there  is  much  educational  work  to 
be  done.  The  bill  has  been  drafted,  and  the  result  is 
beyond  prediction.  Our  Association  has  been  grow- 
ing at  a  fair  rate  and  has  about  a  dozen  members  in 
the  legislature.  This  leaven  may  accomplish  a  good 
deal  if  we  are  fortunate.  It  may  be — shall  we  say 
"sterilized" — if  fortune  is  against  us. 

Hon.  Henry  Van  Kleeck  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Denver: 

The  past  year  with  the  Denver  Association  has 
been  chiefly  memorable  for  the  putting  in  force  of  the 
state  civil  service  law,  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
1907.  The  rules  prepared  by  the  commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  became  operative  on  January 
2nd,  1908.  Here  let  me  express  the  great  obligation 
felt  by  the  Colorado  State  Commission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  League — Mr.  Goodwin — for  his  invaluable 
advice  and  assistance  in  formulating  these  rules. 

The  experience  under  the  law  has  been  so  limited 
that  there  is  not  much  as  yet  to  report  in  regard  to  its 
practical  operation.  Perhaps  a  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  law  itself  may  be  of  interest.     It  applies  to  the 
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eight  state  institutions  for  the  delinquent,  the  defec- 
tive and  the  dependent,  and  to  such  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  as  may  adopt  its  provisions  by  a  ref- 
erendum. The  only  exceptions  in  the  classified  ser- 
vice of  the  institutions  are  the  boards  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  one  confidential  secretary,  the  rest  of 
the  service,  from  the  warden  or  superintendent  down, 
are  all  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination. 
There  is  one  important  difference  between  our  law  and 
most  of  the  previously  enacted  laws,  in  that  it  requires 
the  certification  of  the  highest  on  the  eligible  lists, 
and  not  the  three  highest.  This  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
perience under  the  charter  provisions  of  the  city  of 
Denver,  where  under  a  certification  of  the  three  high- 
est it  was  found  that  all  the  appointees  to  the  fire  and 
police  departments  and  those  of  public  works  and  of 
public  utilities,  while  of  a  higher  type  than  formerly, 
were  all  of  one  political  complexion.  It  may  be  that  a 
selection  of  one  from  three  gives  too  great  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  political  preferences.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  highest,  with  a  short  probationary 
period,  has  thus  far  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  and  unusual  feature  of  the  Colorado  law 
is  an  examination  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  must  be 
paid  by  all  candidates  prior  to  examination.  This  was 
taken  from  the  practice  in  many  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  examination  of  persons 
having  no  intent  to  enter  the  public  service,  and  inci- 
dentally of  meeting  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission. Our  experience  thus  far  is  that  this  fee  has  a 
too  restrictive  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
applicants,  as  many  decline  to  pay  it  and  take  the  ex- 
aminations especially  for  the  lower  positions. 

The  first  state  civil  service  commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  consists  of  three  members,  who  are 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  its 
work  has  thus  far  been  chiefly  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter, which  has  been  necessarily  much  hampered  by 
the  neglect  of  the  legislature  to  provide  any  appropri- 
ation for  its  expenses. 

Another  event  of  the  year  was  the  election  last 
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month  by  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  by  a  large 
majority  vote  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
twentieth  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  permit- 
ting Denver  and  other  cities  to  frame  their  own  char- 
ters, in  which  the  constitution  is  mandatory  that  the 
merit  system  shall  be  applied  to  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partments and  those  of  public  works  and  of  public 
utilities.  A  charter  convention  for  this  purpose  has 
been  called  next  month  to  meet  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Prominent  citizens  of  Pueblo  have  likewise  initiated  a 
movement  for  a  new  charter  under  the  provision  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  year 
the  three  important  cities  of  Denver, Colorado  Springs 
and  Pueblo  will  have  placed  their  principal  depart- 
ments of  administration  under  the  merit  system. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan  submitted  the,  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Indiana: 

It  was  said  of  Indiana  that  there  was  more  politics 
to  the  square  inch  in  Indiana  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  globe.  Indiana  was  always  a  doubtful  state,  and 
as  went  Indiana,  so  went  the  nation;  so  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  Indiana  by  fair  means  or  foul.  I 
can  remember  when  Indianapolis,  just  on  the  eve  of 
an  election,  was  crowded  with  prizefighters,  black- 
guards, bruisers  and  plug-uglies,  and  they  were  said 
to  have  come  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania!  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Now  Indiana  is  healing  politically.  Political  ques- 
tions are  now  discussed,  and  all  the  people  are  thor- 
oughly advised.  In  the  last  election  they  voted  for  a 
Republican  President  and  for  a  Democratic  governor. 
I  think  the  reason  they  voted  for  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor is  that  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  represented  what  we  would  call  the 
"spoils  system."  He  represented  that  form  of  office- 
holding  where  the  office  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
and  his  friends,  and  not  administered  for  the  public 
good. 

I  preface  my  remarks  to  show  that  there  may  be 
(although  this  isn't  the  proper  place  to  state  it)  good 
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government  without  a  strictly  civil  service  law.  But 
we  have  in  Indiana  the  merit  system  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  affairs.  Our  reformatory  institutions 
are  governed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, no  more  than  two  of  whom  can  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  They  select  the  superin- 
tendents, but  the  members  of  the  board  cannot  sug- 
gest a  subordinate.  The  great  field  of  county  and 
city  government,  however,  is  not  covered  by  any  law. 
It  is  realized  that  county  administration  is  very  bad. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  Indianapolis  has  taken 
up  that  subject  and  is  preparing  a  law,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  reform,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the 
county  law  of  Indiana,  so  that  I  think  we  are  moving 
to  the  ideal  system,  which  is  a  competitive  system, 
though  so  far  we  have  not  arrived. 

Mr.  William  J.  Trembatfa  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Lujceme  County: 

We  have  had  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the 
membership  of  the  Luzerne  County  Association, 
which  now  numbers  120.  The  city  and  county  em- 
ployes begin  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  a  reform 
which  IS  designed  to  promote  their  welfare.  The 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  has  in- 
dorsed the  measure  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture, in  advance  of  knowing  the  precise  form  of  the 
bill.  As  evidence  of  improved  public  sentiment,  a  pe- 
tition addressed  to  the  register-of-wills-elect,  asking 
him  upon  his  assumption  of  office  to  retain  the  well- 
trained  force  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  belongs 
to  the  opposite  political  party,  received  the  signatures 
of  200  lawyers  out  of  215  to  whom  it  was  presented. 
Such  unanimity  in  favor  of  business  methods  would 
have  been  impossible  ten  years  ago.  But  one  who  re- 
fused to  sign  ascribed  his  refusal  to  the  old  doctrine, 
*'To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils." 

Mr.  Philemon  H.  Tuck  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  true  office  of  civil 
service  reform  is  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cure.     That 
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has  been  the  object  of  our  Association  since  its  organiza- 
tion, which  happened  five  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  act.  Whenever  there  is  an3^hing 
we  see  that  admits  of  correction,  we  earnestly  get  to 
work.  Since  the  Buffalo  meeting  we  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  do  anything,  which  I  think  is  the  best  argument 
that  we  have  good  government  in  our  state.  The  Reform 
League  of  Maryland  and  our  Association  have  always 
been  close  friends,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  Reform  League  secured  the  adoption  of  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act.  We  thought  we  had  best  not  try  to 
get  too  much  from  that  legislature. 

When  I  say  in  Maryland  there  is  absolutely  no  graft, 
that  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  statement  to  make.  It  is 
not  because  Maryland  is  such  a  small  state.  We  have 
a  sewerage  system  in  Baltimore  which  is  being  carried 
forward  on  the  merit  system,  spending  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Years  and  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the  city 
had  to  pay  into  the  city  treasury  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  road.  Latterly  it  was  reduced  to  9  per 
cent.  There  is  an  enormous  traffic  on  those  roads,  and 
consequently  a  large  revenue,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
graft  in  the  administration  of  that  money.  Our  boards 
of  commissioners  are  all  unpaid.  One  board  is  now 
spending  $500,000  on  a  new  water  system.  Our  school 
commissioners  are  all  unpaid  men,  and  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Reform  League  to  be  president  of  the  school  board. 

We  have  no  State  civil  service  law,  but  our  fire,  water, 
school  and  police  departments  are  all  conducted  on  the 
merit  system.  All  our  public  buildings  are  built  on  the 
same  plan.  We  built  a  courthouse  which  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  in  the  United  States.  When  we  built  our 
City  Hall  the  appropriation  was  made  simply  for  the 
building  of  the  hall,  but  out  of  that  appropriation  there 
was  saved  enough  money  to  furnish  it,  and  a  balance  to 
turn  over  to  the  city. 

I  wish  the  League  would  come  to  the  capital  of  our 
State  next  time,  Annapolis.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Council;  I  wish  I  were,  then  I  would  vole  unanimously 
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for  you  to  come  to  us  again.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  wouM 
ask  you  to  come  to  Annapolis,  the  most  unique  place  in 
this  country.  If  you  will  come  to  Annapolis,  within  an 
hour  you  can  be  in  Washington — in  the  same  time  you  can 
get  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Association  of  Masachusetts: 

The  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion has  been  reorganized.  An  Executive  Committee 
has  been  formed  of  the  younger  men,  while  the  older 
members,  who  formerly  led  in  the  work,  remain  on 
an  Advisory  Board.  The  details  are  being  largely  car- 
ried out  by  this  Executive  Committee  of  young  men. 

This  year  the  Association  succeeded  in  securing 
the  veto  of  the  Acting  Governor,  Mr.  Draper,  to  the 
Spanish  War  veteran  preference  bill.  This  bill, 
though  a  very  modified  form  of  preference,  was  an 
entering  wedge,  and  as  such.  Governor  Draper  vetoed 
it.  During  the  campaign  this  autumn,  when  a  candi- 
date for  election,  Mr.  Draper  reiterated  his  purpose 
to  stand  for  civil  service  reform,  and  to  oppose  any 
Spanish  war  veteran  or  any  other  preference  measure 
as  injurious  to  the  civil  service  law  of  the  state.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  governor  is  elected  annually;  but 
it  is  a  usual  custom,  which  has  become  almost  a  law, 
that  when  the  governor  does  well,  the  people  re-elect 
him  for  a  second  and  a  third  term,  so  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  we  hope  to  be  free  from  any  Span- 
ish War  veteran  preference  measure.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  constantly  making  progress  on  educational  lines, 
and  hope  eventually  to  defeat  all  such  measures.  The 
very  leaders  of  the  Spanish  War  veteran  preference 
movement,  who  had  been  asking  for  very  considerable 
preferences,  withdrew  the  worst  features  of  their  bill 
after  hearing  our  arguments.  We  believe  that  every 
Spanish  War  veteran  ought  to  welcome  the  patriotic 
purposes  of  civil  service  reform,  and  ask  no  special 
privileges  that  would  injure  a  law  so  helpful  to  the 
very  country  they  fought  to  preserve. 

A  most  interesting  investigation  has  been  held  in 
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Massachusetts  into  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Finance  Commission. 
The  commission  was  originally  suggested  by  the  then 
Mayor  of  Boston,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  object  was  to 
get  a  board  of  financial  men  with  business  experience 
to  suggest  for  him  additional  sources  of  revenue.  Sev- 
eral members  of  this  board  were  suggested  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion. After  the  board  was  appointed  an  act  of  the 
legislature  was  passed,  giving  this  board  large  powers 
to  investigate,  summon  witnesses  and  compel-  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
had  access  to  most  important  information.  The  board 
is  considered  a  very  able  one. 

One  thing  that  the  Finance  Commission  discov- 
ered, which  is  very  significant  for  our  reform,  namely, 
that  the  crowding  with  unnecessary  officers  and  em- 
ployees has  taken  place  chiefly  in  those  departments 
wholly  exempt  from  civil  service  rules.  For  example, 
all  the  county  offices  of  Suffolk  County  are  exempt 
from  the  civil  service  law,  and  so  are  the  employees  of 
the  city  collector's  office,  whether  engaged  in  the 
actual  handling  of  money  or  not,  and  some  other  posi- 
tions, such  as  the  deputy  assessors  and  the  like.  Not 
only  was  the  greatest  proportion  of  supernumeraries 
found  in  such  offices,  but  also,  in  every  instance  of  cor- 
ruption, such  as  in  the  distribution  of  contracts  and  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  city,  the  persons  in- 
volved were  all  outside  of  civil  service  rules.  They 
were  chiefly  the  heads  of  departments,  who  are  ex- 
empt by  statute.  It  is  true  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, in  its  investigations,  found  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the  offices  subject 
to  the  competitive  civil  service  system;  but  nothing 
like  that  in  the  offices  and  positions  exempt. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Why  did  not  the  civil  service  law 
and  rules  prevent  any  overcrowding  whatsoever  in 
the  offices  subject  to  that  law  and  those  rules?"  The 
answer  is  that  the  political  heads  of  departments  spend 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  evade  the 
rules  in  every  conceivable  fashion.     For  example,  one 
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of  the  methods  was  to  ask  from  the  civil  service  com- 
mission for  eligibles  for  some  position  at  a  salary  so 
low  that  nobody  on  the  eligible  list  would  accept  the 
place,  excepting  the  one  person  to  whom  the  politicians 
had  given  the  special  tip,  and  who  was  their  favorite. 
The  tip  was  this,  that  if  that  person  accepted  the  office, 
then,  after  he  got  in,  the  salary  would  be  raised*. 
Another  method  of  evasion  was  to  ask  for  unusual 
qualifications,  sometimes  under  strange  titles.  The 
civil  service  commission,  of  course,  would  have  no  list 
of  eligibles  on  hand,  and  would  allow  provisional  ap- 
pointments while  the  eligible  list  was  being  secured. 
Emergency  appointments  were  also  made,  and  these 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  notification 
to  the  civil  service  commission. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, a  law  was  passed  requiring  that  no  salary  should 
be  paid  in  Boston,  nor  any  compensation  given,  unless 
the  payroll  was  certified  to  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. There  are  other  ways  also,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  rules  and  by  securing  a  little  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  civil  service  commission  of  our  state,  by 
which  some  of  the  evasions  will  be  prevented  in  the 
future;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  prevent  evasions  alto- 
gether, nor  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  com- 
petitive system  until  we  have  adequate  salaries  and 
sufficient  appropriations  for  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion to  secure  substantially  the  whole  time  of  the  com- 
missioners themselves,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  em- 
ployees, both  to  stop  evasions  and  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  best  persons  possible  for  every  sort  of  posi- 
tion which  they  seek  to  fill.  Neither  of  the  objects 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money,  which,  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  will 
result  in  great  economy. 

The  Finance  Commission  have  not  at  this  time 
made  their  final  report;  but  from  hearings  that  our 
Association  has  had  before  this  commission,  which 
also  has  the  duty  of  suggesting  a  new  charter  for  the 
City  of  Boston,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
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will  go  as  far  regarding  the  heads  of  municipal  de- 
partments as  to  require  that  every  appointment  to 
such  a  position  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
civil  service  commission,  which  will  investigate 
through  a  board  of  experts  into  the  qualifications  of 
the  appointee.  While  this  plan  will  not  take  the  heads 
of  departments  wholly  out  of  politics,  it  is  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  head  of  a  department  requiring,  for 
example,  engineering  knowledge,  of  a  man  whose  only 
qualifications  were  that  he  had  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation, that  he  had  been  a  bartender,  and  that  he  had 
engineered  the  mayor's  political  campaign. 

Our  young  Executive  Committee  is  trying  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  our  Association,  and  to  raise 
such  funds  as  will  enable  us  not  only  to  pay  our  quota 
to  the  National  League  promptly,  but.  it  is  hoped,  to 
increase  it,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  National 
League  may  be  properly  extended. 

Mr.  £.  K.  Sumerwell  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey: 

We  are  gratified  to  report  that  after  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  a  splendid  civil  service  law  has  been 
enacted  in  New  Jersey.  The  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed ;  rules  formulated ;  examinations  held ;  eligible 
lists  prepared ;  payrolls  certified ;  investigations  held — 
in  short,  the  merit  system  is  now  in  full  operation 
throughout  the  entire  state  service  and  in  several  of 
our  largest  counties  and  cities.  For  this  great  vic- 
tory the  credit  is  justly  due  to  your  National  League 
quite  as  much  as  to  our  Association.  You  furnished 
the  initial  impulse  and  inspiration  which  led  to  the 
agitation  in  our  Civic  Federation  and  the  organization 
of  our  Association.  Your  guidance  and  support  have 
been  invaluable  to  us.  Your  secretary,  Mr.  Elliot  H. 
Goodwin,  has  labored  unceasingly  in  our  behalf,  not 
only  in  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  the  bill,  but 
in  aiding  the  Commission  since  the  adoption  of  the 
law. 

The  result  in  New  Jersey  affords  striking  proof  of 
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the  value  of  organized  effort.  While  the  great  body 
of  our  citizens  have  favored  the  measure  from  its  in- 
ception, it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  could  have  been  se- 
cured without  the  active  and  aggressive  campaign 
waged  in  its  behalf.  We  feel  that  a  marked  advance 
has  been  made  in  our  own  state  and,  with  the  im- 
proved conditions  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  law,  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  other 
needed  reforms. 

Our  law  was  drafted  with  extreme  care,  and,  in 
some  respects,  is  in  advance  of  any  other  civil  service 
law,  so  far  as  we  are  advised.  A  sincere  effort  was 
made  to  present  a  model  law,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  general  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed. 

In  its  application  to  the  state  service,  it  is  manda- 
tory, while  it  may  be  adopted  by  any  county  or  mu- 
nicipality by  a  proper  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the 
governing  body,  or,  this  failing,  by  petition  and  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  people  affected.  Thus  the  principle 
of  home  rule  is  retained  and  means  provided  for  put- 
ting the  will  of  the  people  directly  into  effect,  if  the 
local  authorities  fail  to  act.  The  larger  counties  and 
cities  have  taken  up  the  subject  already.  Essex 
County,  Newark,  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  have  put 
the  law  into  operation.  In  the  city  of  Orange  the 
council  has  twice  adopted  the  ordinance,  but  the 
mayor  has  vetoed  it.  The  law  is  under  consideration 
in  other  places  and  seems  likely  of  adoption  by  the 
more  populous  counties  and  municipalities. 

Our  law  provides  one  commission  only  for  the  en- 
tire service  appointed  by  the  governor,  confirmed  by 
the  senate  and  consisting  of  four  members.  While 
the  law  itself  does  not  require  that  the  commission  be 
bipartisan,  the  preamble  indicates  that  this  was  the 
desire  of  the  legislature,  and  the  present  commission 
is  equally  divided  between  the  two  leading  parties,  but 
is  working  harmoniously  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

In  the  legislature  the  opposition  took  the  form  of 
proposed  amendments  designed  to  make  the  bill  so  in- 
effective as  to  defeat  its  final  enactment.    An  elective 
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commission;  inadequate  appropriation  of  funds;  ex- 
cessive exemptions  for  Civil  War,  Spanish  and  other 
veterans,  and  similar  proposals  were  brought  forward, 
but  the  bill  had  been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  its 
proponents  in  the  senate  and  assembly  that  it  finally 
passed  with  no  serious  impairment  of  the  original  plan. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  attacks  will  be  made 
on  the  law  this  winter,  both  in  the  courts  and  the 
legislature,  but  we  feel  that  the  law  is  now  too  firmly 
entrenched  to  suffer  repeal.  In  Essex  County,  the 
politics  of  the  board  of  freeholders  having  changed 
completely,  the  new  counsel  has  rendered  an  opinion 
that  the  action  of  the  outgoing  board  in  adopting 
the  law  was  invalid.  This  is  likely  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts,  and  in  this  connection  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  may  also  be  attacked,  but  in  view  of  the  care 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  law  at  all  its  stages  we 
are  not  disturbed  as  to  the  outcome. 

As  you  will  be  addressed  at  these  meetings  by  the 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Association,  Hon.  Ever- 
ett Colby,  and  by  the  Hon.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission,  further 
comment  upon  the  New  Jersey  situation  is  unneces- 
sary at  this  time,  our  primary  purpose  being  to  record 
our  obligations  to  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  for  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hardon  submitted  the  report  of  the  CivU 
Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York: 

The  re-election  of  Governor  Hughes,  long  a  nuember 
of  the  New  York  Association,  gives  a  new  promise  of 
effective  and  progressive  work  in  New  York.  Those 
persons  who  heard  his  speech  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
can  realize  what  it  means  for  the  reform  that  there 
should  be  in  the  Governor's  chair  a  man  as  sympathetic 
with  its  purposes  as  Governor  Hughes. 

In  reporting  the  work  of  our  Association  and  our 
hopes  for  future  improvement,  we  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  New  York  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  not  an  effective  law  or  is  not  working  well.    We  have 
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an  excellent  law,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  well  adminis- 
tered and  pretty  faithfully  observed.  But  it  is  necessary 
for  the  civil  service  law  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly 
changing  and  enlarging  functions  of  government.  We 
feel  too  that  the  other  states  of  the  Union  are  apt  to  look 
to  New  York  as  an  example  in  civil  service  reform,  and 
our  efBorts  are  therefore  directed  to  make  that  example 
an  inspiration. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  New 
York  Association  opposed  some  forty  bills,  the  passage 
of  which  would  have  impaired  the  service.  None  of 
these  bills  became  a  law.  The  most  notable  victory  was 
the  defeat  of  a  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  to 
give  to  Spanish  War  veterans  a  ten  per  cent  preference 
in  appointment  and  promotion.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  lower  House  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session.  Another  victory  was 
the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  exclude  certain  fraudulent  volunteer  firemen 
(about  1,500)  from  the  restrictions  on  removal  given 
to  bona  Hde  exempt  volunteer  firemen  by  the  law. 

Our  state  commission  still  continues  to  do  good  work 
through  its  secretary  and  chief  examiner  in  investigat- 
ing the  various  branches  of  the  service  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  cities.  The  commission  contem- 
plates the  extension  of  its  rules  to  various  counties  not 
now  covered,  and  also  plans  for  a  reduction  of  the  over- 
grown exempt  class.  The  increasing  work  of  the  com- 
mission, however,  requires  that  the  commissioners  should 
give  to  it  more  time  than  they  now  do,  and  the  Associa- 
tion has  recommended  that  the  commission  hold  more 
frequent  and  regular  meetings,  and  that  its  president 
should  reside  in  Albany,  where  he  could  immediately  di- 
rect the  work  of  the  Commission  and  give  a  major  part 
of  his  time  to  that  work. 

The  New  York  City  commission,  under  the  direction 
of  its  president,  Frank  L.  Polk,  is  continuing  the  prog- 
ress begun  under  the  administration  of  its  former  pres- 
ident, William  F.  Baker.  Mr.  Polk's  personal  interest  in 
the  work  and  his  sympathy  with  the  reform  point  of  view 
have  been  the  source  of  decided  improvements.    We  are 
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able  to  report,  among  other  things,  that  positions  of  fore- 
men and  assistant  foreman  of  laborers  have  been  made 
competitive,  an  improvement  for  which  we  have  been 
working  for  many  years.  The  municipal  ferry  service 
has  been  re-graded,  and  competition  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  pilots  and  assistant  superintendents  of  ferries. 
This  establishes  an  important  precedent  in  the  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  municipal  utilities. 

On  July  1st,  our  Association  presented  to  the  State 
commission  a  request  for  a  general  investigation  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service  law  and  rules  in 
the  department  of  finance  of  New  York  City.  We 
pointed  out  that  of  63  persons  appointed  to  positions  in 
the  exempt  class  during  the  present  administration,  54 
were  enrolled  as  Democrats  and  i  as  a  Republican ;  that 
of  144  persons  appointed  without  examination  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  to  render  expert  service,  106  were 
enrolled  as  Democrats  and  6  as  Republicans,  and  that 
the  work  performed  by  them  was  not  of  the  expert  char- 
acter alleged.  Besides  this,  the  Association  pointed  out 
certain  removals  with  peculiar  political  significance  and 
apparent  violations  of  the  law  in  the  transfer  of  certain 
cashiers.  These  facts,  the  Association  believed,  indi- 
cated the  use,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  comptroller 
of  the  positions  in  his  office  for  political  purposes 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Finally,  on  October  2nd,  the 
State  commission  decided  to  conduct  an  investigation^ 
and  on  December  3,  4  and  9  it  held  hearings  in  New 
York  City.  In  its  investigation  the  State  commission 
practically  confined  itself  to  the  specific  matters  cited  by 
the  Association.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  com- 
mission gave  out  a  statement  to  the  eflFect  that  it  would 
take  under  advisement  the  question  as  to  whether  ap- 
pointments and  removals  had  been  made  for  political 
reasons,  but  that  the  other  charges  of  the  Association 
had  not  been  proven.  The  commission,  however,  inti- 
mated that  the  investigation  had  disclosed  the  necessity 
for  revision  of  the  classification  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment. As  yet  the  commission  has  made  no  decision  as 
to  the  matter  of  appointments  for  political  reasons,  but 
in  view  of  the  testimony  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail  to 
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find  that  to  a  large  extent  appointments  were  made  for 
political  reasons.  At  the  hearings,  five  district  leaders 
testified  that  to  secure  appointments  they  went,  not  to 
the  comptroller,  but  to  Senator  Patrick  H.  McCarren, 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  organization  in  Brooklyn.  If 
the  comptroller  subsequently  discovered  that  the  men  so 
appointed  were  qualified  for  their  positions,  the  initial 
impulse  leading  to  their  appointment  was  supplied  by 
McCarren.  This  was  the  chief  complaint  made  by  the 
Association — ^namely,  that  appointments  had  been  made 
for  political  reasons.  We  believe  that  the  testimony 
secured  by  the  investigation  proved  the  other  charges  of 
the  Association,  even  though  the  State  commission  has 
taken  the  other  view.  Relatively  speaking,  however,  this 
is  a  minor  matter,  for  as  the  result  of  this  investigation 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  exempt  places  in  the  comptroller's  office,  and 
a  consequent  diminution  in  their  misuse  for  political  pur- 
poses in  the  future. 

The  next  two  years  should  prove  extremely  fruitful 
for  the  Association.  We  hope  to  extend  the  scope  of 
competition  to  the  extreme  limit  set  by  the  Constitution 
of  our  State — that  is  to  say,  wherever  practicable,  and 
we  hope  to  make  the  civil  service  system  in  our  State  a 
model  for  other  States  to  follow. 

Mr.  PuUerton  L.  Waldo  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania: 

In  so  far  as  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  the  most  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  condition  which  confronts  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  mayor  and  the  civil  service  commissioners 
of  Philadelphia  toward  the  civil  service  law.  The  act 
of  March  5,  1906,  provides  that  "The  persons  ap- 
pointed commissioners  shall  be  men  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act."  A  single  concrete  in- 
stance is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  scrupulously  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Section  15  of  the  Act  says  that  provisional  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  class  "shall  not  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  nor  shall 
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successive  temporary  appointments  be  made  to  the 
same  position  under  this  provision."  On  December 
20,  1907,  Peter  Carrigan  was  provisionally  appointed 
assistant  highway  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  8th 
district  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  He  has  since 
been  examined  three  times,  the  last  examination  tak- 
ing place  on  the  morning  of  December  9.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Carrigan's  provisional  appointment 
has  been  extended,  so  that  it  is  now  about  a  year 
since  the  date  of  the  original  appointment,  instead  of 
the  three  months  by  law  allowed.  It  was  after  Mr. 
Carrigan's  second  failure  to  pass  that  the  obliquities 
of  William  D.  Earnest  as  chief  examiner  were  discov- 
ered. Mr.  Earnest  was  a  survival  of  the  Riter-Foss 
regime  of  even-handed  and  impartial  dealing  for  all 
comers.  He  was  a  man  of  collegiate  training  and  of 
Puritan  conscientiousness  and  was  therefore  as  ob- 
noxious to  "private-ear  politicians"  as  Faithful  was  to 
the  people  of  Vanity  Fair.  Mayor  Reyburn  framed 
up  some  ridiculous  rubbish  alleging  Earnest's  system- 
atic discrimination  against  provisional  appointees, 
and  gave  that  out  as  a  pretext  to  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  Earnest's 
dismissal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Earnest  was  officially  decapitated  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  allow  Peter  Carrigan  to  pass  the  examination 
for  permanent  appointment.  The  community  is  now 
awaiting  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  the  re- 
sults of  Peter  Carrigan's  third  examination  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hoban,  the  new  Chief  Examiner.  The 
civil  service  commission  has  just  issued  its  second  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1907,  a 
compilation  well  edited,  well  indexed,  and  commend- 
ably  complete.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  "appoint- 
ments made  without  civil  service  certification  under 
soldier  exemption," — that  is  to  say  under  .  the  pro- 
vision of  Section  1  of  the  act  of  March  5,  1906,  "That 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  sol- 
dier, sailor  or  marine  honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice in  any  war  for  the  United  States  Government, 
nor  to  their  widows  or  children."    It  appears  from  the 
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records  of  the  commission  that  no  fewer  than  497  out 
of  a  total  of  862  appointments  in  the  competitive  class 
during  1907  were  made  under  this  "soldier  exemp- 
tion" clause, — that  is  to  say,  about  60%.  To  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
and  the  distinct  discomfiture  of  the  paramount  politi- 
cal organization  in  Philadelphia,  Judge  William  H. 
Staake  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1908,  handed  down  a  decision  which,  like  the 
shot  fired  by  the  embattled  farmers  at  Concord,  we 
hope  has  been  heard  around  the  world  of  our  com- 
munal interests  and  sympathies  as  advocates  of  im- 
partial examinations  for  all  applicants.  This  de- 
cision was  to  the  effect  that  "The  proviso  of  Section 
1  of  the  civil  service  act  of  March  5,  1906,  P.  L.  83,  ap- 
plicable to  cities  of  the  first  class,  which  exempts  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  honorably  discharged  from 
service  and  their  widows  and  children  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  is  in  conflict  with  Article  3,  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution,  forbidding  the  granting  to 
any  corporation,  association  or  individual  of  any  spe- 
cial or  exclusive  privilege  or  immunity,'  in  that  mem- 
bers of  the  excepted  class  are  relieved  from  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  other  applicants  for  appointments 
or  advancement  in  the  municipal  service.  The  un- 
constitutionality of  the  proviso  does  not  affect  the 
other  provision  of  the  act,  which  remains  complete 
and  enforceable',  after  the  proviso  is  expunged." 
This  decision  was  published  in  full  in  the  Legal  In- 
telligencer of  Philadelphia,  of  Friday,  December  4, 
1SX)8.  The  proceedings,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  tax-payer's  bill  in  equity  to  re- 
strain the  payment  of  salary  to  the  son  of  an  honor- 
ably discharged  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Span- 
ish-American and  Philippine  Wars.  The  case  will  be 
appealed  by  the  city. 

At  the  convention  of  the  League  of  Third  Class 
Cities,  in  Altoona,  August  26,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved by  the  delegates  present  that  the  "merit  sys- 
tem" in  Pennsylvania  should  be  extended  to  include 
the  appointive  ofiices  of  third  class  cities.     A  bill  to 


that  effect  has  been  drafted  and  was  on  Wednesday, 
December  16th,  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  Law  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Third  Class  Cities  in  session  at  Harrisburg.  This 
draft  incorporates  the  best  features  of  similar  legisla- 
tion in  other  jurisdictions  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Act  shall  be  operative  only  in  case  the  people  them- 
selves or  their  duly  constituted  representatives  in 
councils  elect  to  accept  its  provisions.  The  bill  in- 
cludes not  the  civil  service  of  the  third  class  cities 
merely,  but  the  appointive  offices  of  the  state  and  the 
larger  counties,  and  we  are  discussing  with  the  State 
Educational  Commission  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
include  the  teachers  and  other  school  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  this  commonwealth.  The  separate  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  are  by  no  means  in  their  final  form  as 
yet,  and  will  require  recension  and  revision  at  various 
hands  in  order  to  make  the  bill  applicable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  several  jurisdictions  mentioned. 

Mr.  John  A.  Butler  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Wisconsin: 

The  first  application  of  the  merit  system  in  Wiscon- 
sin was  to  the  fire  and  police  departments  of  Mil- 
waukee and  a  group  of  the  interior  cities  of  the  State. 
Some  years  afterward  the  appointments  in  the  large 
force  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  Milwaukee  were 
placed  on  the  merit  basis  under  a  separate  commission, 
called  city  service  commission.  Subsequently  the 
merit  system  was  applied  to  the  State  service,  and  a 
significant  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  popular  approval 
and  support  of  the  people  in  general.  The  State  Asso- 
ciation is  at  present  investigating  some  emergency 
appointments  by  the  mayor  of  Milwaukee  which  are 
believed  to  be  illegal,  i.  e.,  the  appointees  have  retained 
their  positions  far  beyond  the  term  provided  for  emer- 
gency appointments,  at  an  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  incumbents  were  presumably 
minor  political  "workers."  The  facts  have  not  yet 
been  fully  developed,  but,  as  the  mayor  is  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  merit  system,  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  situation  with  suspicion. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Milwaukee  is  at  pres- 
ent a  storm  center  of  reform  sentiment.  Twenty-five 
or  more  civic  bodies  are  interested  in  progressive 
ideas,  and  are  united  in  a  central  civic  federation,  the 
constitution  of  which  contains  a  strong  merit  system 
clause.  The  prospective  City  Club  will  also  be  de- 
voted to  the  principle  of  civil  service  reform,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law  are 
excellent.  The  law  is  well  sustained  by  all  the  city 
departments  except  the  board  of  public  works,  which, 
in  some  cases,  is  said  to  have  rejected  successive  lists 
of  three,  refusing  to  make  appointments  until  the  men 
desired  were  reached.  This  situation  will  certainly  be 
met  by  necessary  legislation,  and  a  removal  rule  sim- 
ilar to  the  old  rule  in  the  national  service  will  also  be 
adopted  and  fortified  by  an  amendment  to  the  law. 
With  regard  to  the  State  law,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  it  is  well  reinforced  by  public  opinion.  The 
politicians  are  against  it,  of  course,  and  an  effort  may 
be  made  to  curtail  it  in  the  next  Legislature,  but  its 
integrity  will  surely  be  maintained.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent State  commission  and  the  law  is  well  admin- 
istered, so  that  the  entire  situation  is  encouraging. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Assoaation  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: 

As  the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  Auxiliary 
lies  largely  in  continuity  of  effort,  along  the  same 
lines,  we  have  again  devoted  our  attention  to  work 
educational  and  legislative.  Since  our  last  report  to 
the  League  over  56,000  pamphlets  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  schools,  libraries,  and  individuals.  Of  these 
46,000  have  been  sent  to  grammar,  high  and  normal 
schools.  Requests  for  30,000  copies  of  Miss  Cary's 
admirable  "Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit 
System"  came  from  over  1,200  grammar  schools,  scat- 
tered in  almost  every  State.  The  largest  single  or- 
ders were  for  1,250  copies  for  50  grammar  schools  in 
Seattle,  and  for  1,425  copies  for  57  schools  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Though  we  limit  the  number  of  free 
copies  to  25  to  a  school,  we  received  within  two  weeks 
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applications  from  55  superintendents  of  schools  in  our 
own  State  for  11,500  primers  to  place  in  460  grammar 
schools.  A  total  of  nearly  200,000  pamphlets  have 
now  been  distributed  in  our  school  work.  Surely  we 
are  fast  approaching  the  realization  of  our  early  ideal 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  should  be 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  merit  system. 

Our  bronze  school  medal  has  again  been  offered  as 
a  reward  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected 
with  civil  service  reform.  Seven  medals  were  awarded 
in  the  Brookline  grammar  schools,  and  one  each  in 
the  Framingham,  the  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Braintree 
high  school,  and  in  a  joint  competition  for  the  three 
high  schools  of  Worcester.  The  winner  there  not 
only  receives  a  medal,  but  also  secures  a  large  cast  of 
the  medal,  to  be  held  by  his  or  her  school  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Preliminary  talks  are  often  given  before 
the  competition  takes  place,  and  also  talks  to  teachers 
are  sometimes  arranged.  Moreover,  the  presentation 
of  the  medal  is  made  a  notable  feature  in  the  school 
programme.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  civil 
service  law  was  recently  extended  to  the  police  force 
in  Framingham,  where  competitions  have  been  held 
for  five  consecutive  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Framingham  Woman's  Club. 

Three  out  of  our  nine  branches  have  held  study 
classes  for  members.  A  study  class  was  likewise  held 
in  one  Boston  settlement,  and  talks  were  given  in 
several  other  social  settlements  in  Boston  and  else- 
where. The  Cambridge  branch,  as  heretofore,  offered 
money  prizes  for  the  best  essa^  on  civil  service  reform, 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  the 
Prospect  Union,  and  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Dana,  Waldo  and  Brooks  for  their  kindness  in  giving 
addresses  for  schools  and  settlements.  Mr.  Waldo 
spoke  at  six  places  within  three  days.  Besides  hold- 
ing or  making  arrangements  for  20  meetings,  the  Aux- 
iliary and  its  branches  have  supplied  speakers  on  sev- 
eral occasions  for  schools,  women's  clubs,  churches 
and  other  organizations. 
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As  the  Auxiliary  feels  its  need  of  support  from  the 
Women's  clubs,  it  raised  a  special  subscription  of  $280 
to  contribute  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  its  biennial  con  ven- 
ation held  in  Boston  last  June.  We  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  arrange  for  Mr.  Dana  to  give  an  address 
at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  also  to  speak  and  answer 
questions  at  the  civil  service  reform  conference. 

Our  legislative  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans'  Preference  Bill  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bill.  The  Spanish  War  Veterans'  Preference  Bill 
again  called  for  active  opposition.  As  in  previous 
years,  we  circulated  widely  a  petition,  urged  constit- 
uents to  write  or  speak  on  the  subject  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  supplied  material  to 
the  newspapers.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Public 
Service  Committee  in  February  the  Auxiliary  was  rep- 
resented and  presented  the  names  of  2,553  remon- 
strants. About  one-third  of  the  signatures  were  those 
of  men,  including  the  names  of  a  number  of  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  On  the  re-appearance  of  the  bill  in 
modified  form  last  June,  it  passed  the  House  too  rap- 
idly for  us  to  bring  any  influence  to  bear.  But  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  results  of  our  work  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  One  Senator  stated  that  he  had  received  more 
letters  in  opposition  to  the  Preference  Bill  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  measure.  Another  read  a  letter 
from  a  Spanish  War  Veteran  on  our  side  (written  at 
our  suggestion).  A  third  Senator  read  aloud  our 
circular  of  remonstrance  which  gave  the  total  signa- 
tures on  our  protest  as  5,060,  representing  130  cities 
and  towns.  Moreover,  eight  of  ten  of  the  Senators 
gathered  around  the  petition  and  eagerly  scanned  the 
names.  As  the  question  often  arises  whether  the 
names  on  petitions  are  ever  looked  at,  we  can  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  answering,  "Sometimes,  cer- 
tainly." 

When  the  League  called  our  attention  to  the  need 
of  opposing  the  non-competitive  provision  in  the 
Crumpacker  Census  Bill,  we  notified  our  branches  and 
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citizens  in  the  different  congressional  districts  in  the 
State,  wrote  to  friends  outside  of  Massachusetts,  spoke 
on  the  subject  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  distributed  several  hun- 
dred circulars  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration, sent  out  letters  and  circulars  to  the  800  clubs 
belonging  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  as  well  as  publishing  a  notice  in  their  ofKcial 
organ,  "The  Federation  Bulletin."  Several  of  our 
branches  and  many  of  the  clubs  passed  resolutions 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  competitive  provision,  and 
wrote  letters  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen.  One 
energetic  western  club  arranged  for  each  member  to 
send  a  postal  card  to  her  Congressman.  We  felt  that 
this  work  among  club  branches  and  the  women's  clubs 
throughout  the  country  was  especially  valuable  as 
making  their  members  realize  the  present  need  of  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  appointments  under 
the  merit  system. 

The  following  reports  were  received  to  be  printed 
in  the  Proceedings: 

From  the  Cambridge  Civil  Service  Reform  Auociation: 
The  Cambridge  Association  has  been  watchful  of 
all  antagonisms,  and  active  concerning  bills  of  each 
legislature. 

One  of  the  worst  attacks  of  the  merit  system,  the 
yearly  recurring  Spanish  so  called  "War  Veteran" 
preference  bill,  this  year  passed  the  legislature  by  a 
narrow  margin  but  failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  veto 
of  Acting  Governor  Draper.  This  bill  is  so  dangerous 
that  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  it,  as  it  is 
likely  to  appear  each  year.  With  equal  propriety 
could  the  members  of  the  militia  who  encamp  a  week 
each  summer  on  the  muster  field  call  themselves 
"War  Veterans"  and  ask  for  political  preference  on 
account  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war. 

The  Masssachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  repre- 
senting 48  commercial  organizations  throughout  the 
state,  unanimously  adopted  at  its  recent  meeting  this 
resolution,  viz. : — 

The  matter  of  giving  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Spanish  War  a 
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preference  of  Bfteen  per  cent  in  civil  service  examinations,  as 
embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  state  legislation,  has  received  our  attention  and 
opposition.  The  percentage  of  preference  has  been  reduced  to 
five  per  cent.  It  is  hoj^ed  that  the  bill  will  be  defeated,  as  it  is' 
unnecessary  and  is  vicious  in  its  character,  and  tends  to  lower 
the  efficiency  of  our  civil  service.  The  larger  portion  of  these 
"veterans"  did  not  leave  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and 
never  even  reached  a  point  where  the  smell  of  burnt  gunpow- 
der reached  their  olfactories.  To  place  such  men  on  a  level 
with  the  veterans  of  our  five  years  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
would  not  only  be  a  farce,  but  an  injustice  of  the  rankest 
sort,  therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachuetts  State  Board  of  Trade  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  giving  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Spanish 
War  any  preference  in  civil  service  examinations;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  af- 
firms its  adherence  to  civil  service  reform  and  in  our  public 
service  demands  the  best  to  be  had  regardless  of  party  politics, 
creed,  color  or  nationality. 

From  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Auociation: 

The  work  of  the  two  associations  is  practically 
consolidated;  their  executive  committees  hold  joint 
sessions,  and  both  take  up  state  and  locai  matters. 

During  the  past  year  the  executive  committee  has 
held  several  hearings,  notably  in  the  matter  of  a  city 
real  estate  agent  who  was  discharged  by  the  comp- 
troller and  presented  charges  of  favoritism,  which 
were  found  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  also  filed  a  petition 
for  leave  to  file  a  brief  and  argument  as  atnici  curiae 
in  mandamus  proceedings  brought  to  test  the  validity 
of  that  portion  of  the  ordinance  creating  the  depart- 
ment of  smoke  inspection  which  exempted  the  head 
of  that  department  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law.  The  Appellate  Court  upheld  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  matter  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  question  of  exemption  by  ordinance  is  one 
which  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Chicago. 
An  ordinance  offered  in  the  council  before  the  sum- 
mer adjournment  attempted  to  exempt  not  only  the 
head  of  a  newly  created  department  but  his  chief  as- 
sistant also,  and  upon  a  hearing  before  the  council 
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sub-committee  the  Association  appeared  and  raised 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  this  exemption.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  corporation  counsel,  who 
sustained  the  contention  of  the  Association,  and  the 
ordinance  was  accordingly  modified  in  this  particular. 

The  Association  has  also  conducted  a  number  of 
investigations  into  various  alleged  violations  of  the 
law  in  individual  cases  and  has  held  conferences  with 
the  city  commission  on  modifications  of  the  rules,  the 
regrading  of  the  service,  and  other  topics  of  civil  serv- 
ice interest. 

The  chief  work  in  the  legislative  field  has  been  in 
connection  with  plans  for  the  securing  from  the  next 
legislature  the  passage  of  a  bill  extending  the  merit 
system  to  all  offices  in  Cook  County  not  covered  by 
it,  and,  if  possible,  the  extension  of  the  state  service 
to  all  state  employes.  Before  the  primaries  the  mat- 
ter of  the  county  extension  bill  was  taken  up  with 
all  candidates  for  the  legislature  from  Cook  County, 
and  the  pledges  of  84  secured.  Of  these  15  survived 
the  primaries  and  the  regular  election,  and  will  have 
seats  in  the  next  legislature.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
this  excellent  beginning  enough  votes  can  be  secured 
to  pass  the  county  bill,  and  perhaps  secure  the  state 
extension  also. 

The  interest  of  other  civic  organizations  is  being 
enlisted,  and  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  chief  questions  at  the  com- 
ing session. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

For  many  years  our  report  has  been  a  monotonous 
one,  for  we  have  had  to  tell  you,  year  after  year,  that 
we  had  tried  to  get  our  legislature  to  pass  some  sort 
of  a  bill  providing  for  a  classified  service,  and  always 
in  vain.  But  at  last  we  are  able  to  report  some  sub- 
stantial progress,  for  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
little  of  what  we  have  wanted  so  long.  Like  the  rest 
of  mankind  here  below,  we  have  wanted  that  little 
long. 

In  the  bill  amending  certain  sections  of  our  mu- 
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nicipal  code,  which  was  intended  to  give  our  city 
something  of  the  federal  plan  of  government,  there 
were  some  provisions,  good  so  far  as  they  go,  provid- 
ing for  a  classified  service  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  unclassified  service,  as  enumerated  in  the  act, 
contains  every  possible  exception,  including  unskilled 
laborers,  for  whom  we  were  particularly  disappointed 
in  not  securing  the  benefit  of  classification.  The  poli- 
ticians succeeded  in  postponing  the  taking  effect  of 
the  act  until  January  1st,  1910. 

Having  caused  copies  of  the  act  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  some  time  ago,  who  caused  a  summary  of 
its  provisions  to  be  published  in  Good  Government,  I 
shall  not  here  give  the  details  of  these  provisions,  now 
embodied  in  the  law  of  Ohio,  but  only  to  become  effec- 
tive in  the  distant  future.  We  have,  however,  thus 
gained  a  foothold,  and  if  by  good  chance  this  act  is 
not  repealed  before  it  takes  effect  we  hope  that  when 
the  people  of  Ohio  have  seen  the  benefit  of  its  opera- 
tion, to  be  able  to  induce  them  to  cause  their  repre- 
3entatives  to  add  some  more  starch  to  the  law. 

From  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  of  New  York: 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  of  New  York  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
porting a  year  of  continued  activity  along  the  lines 
followed  in  previous  years. 

A  class  on  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  has 
been  held  in  one  settlement  in  New  York  City,  and 
several  talks  have  been  given  in  six  other  settlements, 
resulting  in  debates  and  essay  competitions.  Some  of 
these  addresses  have  been  before  audiences  of  young 
men  peculiarly  interested  in  the  civil  service,  because 
they  either  held,  or  looked  forward  to  holding,  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service. 

Five  hundred  circulars,  announcing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Bibliography  of  Civil  Service  Reform  and 
Related  Subjects,"  were  sent  to  club  women  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.  The  copies  left  over  from  the  sales 
were  given  to  all  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
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United  States,  making  a  total  gratuitous  distribution 
of  614  copies.  The  Auxiliary  is  preparing  to  bring 
out  next  June,  a  revised  edition,  covering  the  litera- 
ture on  civil  service  reform  published  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  edition. 

In  the  first  part  of  last  winter,  circular  letters  of- 
fering our  literature  were  sent  out  extensively  to 
schools,  and  later  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, and  two  counties  of  Nebraska,  were  thoroughly 
canvassed, — letters  having  been  sent  to  county  super- 
intendents, boys'  and  girls*  schools,  and  business  col- 
leges. Circular  letters  were  sent  also  to  all  the 
branches  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
social  settlements,  making  an  aggregate  number  of 
2,025  letters  during  the  past  year. 

To  supplement  the  ** Primer  of  Civil  Service  Re- 
form" the  Auxiliary  had  published  two  excellent  pam- 
phlets, by  the  late  John  Gilston  Floyd,  entitled  "A 
Summary  of  the  United  States  Constitution,"  and 
"Honor  in  Politics."  These  pamphlets  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  number  of  13,864,  exclusive  of  the  lit- 
erature sent  at  various  times  to  our  members,  and 
other  individuals  by  request.  The  response  to  the 
circular  letters  has  in  most  instances  been  most  en- 
thusiastic and  cordial  and  widespread  even  as  far  as 
Alberta  County,  Canada. 

The  Auxiliary  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  have  published  a  map  drawn  up  by  Miss  Anna 
E.  H.  Meyer,  showing  the  state  departments,  hospi- 
tals, institutions,  normal  schools,  counties,  and  cities 
that  are  subject  to  the  state  civil  service  law.  This 
map  is  now  being  used  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
state  in  connection  with  the  history  classes,  and  will 
be  posted  in  all  the  public  libraries  in  New  York  City. 
This  civil  service  map  of  the  state,  together  with 
a  large  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  extent 
of  the  operation  of  civil  service  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  different  states;  a  model  of  the  medal  offered 
as  a  prize  in  essay  competitions ;  and  a  bas-relief  por- 
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trait  by  St.  Gaudens  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell, 
founder  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  comprised  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  at  the  Historical  Con- 
ference and  Bazaar,  held  recently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  City  History  Club.  The  exhibit  occupied  a 
prominent  s{>ace  and  received  no  little  attention. 

The  membership  roll  has  been  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  Fall  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  still  greater  increase. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Carnegie  Music  Hall. 
Thursday  Evening,  December  17th. 

AT  8:30  p.  m.  the  League  re-convened  at  the  Car- 
negie Music  Hall.    Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  League,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  President  of  the  League, 
delivered  an  address.^ 

Hon.  Everett  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  an 
address. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Friday  Morning,  December  18th. 

AT  11:00  a.  m.  the  League  re-convened,  Mr.  Choate 
in  the  chair.  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as 
follows : 

For  Peesident: 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  ....        Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents  : 


Edwin  A.   Alderman, 
Joseph    H.    Choate, 
Harry  A.   Garfield, 
George  Gray,  . 
Arthur  T.    Hadley, 


Charlottesville,  Va. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New   Haven,   ComL 


^Printed  in  full  at  page  63. 
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Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Henry  Charles  Lea, 
Seth   Low, 
Franklin  MacVeagh, 
George  A.  Pope, 
P.  J.  Ryan,  D.  D., 
Moorfield    Storey, 
Thomas  N.  Strong,. 
Herbert  Welsh, 

For  Members  of  the  Council: 

William   A.   Aiken, 
Frederic  Almy, 
Arthur  H.  Brooks, 
Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
George   Bumham,  Jr., 
Silas  W.   Burt,  .    . 
John   A.    Butler,    . 
Edward    Cary, 
W.    C.    Coffin, 
Everett   Colby, 
Charles  Collins, 
William  E.  Cushing, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  . 
Nathanial  H.   Davis, 
Horace  E.  Demmg, 
Robert  G.  Dodge,  . 
John  Joy  Edson,    . 
John   A.   Fairlie,    . 
Henry  W.  Farnam, 
Cyrus  D  Foss,  Jr.  . 
William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Charles  Noble  Gregory, 
Henry  W.  Hardon, 
John  Philip  Hill,    . 
Robert  D.  Jenks,    . 
William  V.  Kellen, 
John  F.  Lee,  . 
William   G.   Low,  . 
George  McAneny,  . 
Henry  L.  McCune, 
Harry  J.  Milligan,  . 
William   B.   Moulton, 
Samuel  Y.  Nash,  . 
Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
John    Read,     . 
H.  O.  Reik,    . 
Charles  Richardson,  . 
Henry  A.  Richmond, 
Edward  M.  Shepard, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Norwich,  Conn» 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Newark,   N.  J. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 
Boston,    Mass. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Boston,   Mass. 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Nelson  S.  Spencer, 
Lucius  B.  Swift,     . 
W.  J.  Trembath,    . 
Henry  Van  Kleeck, 
William  W.  Vaughan,  . 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,      . 
Charles  B.  Wilby,    . 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
Charles    D.    Willard,     . 
Frederick  C.  Winkler,  . 
R.  Francis  Wood,  . 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Morrill  Wyman,  Jr.,    . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gen- 
tlemen named.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried, 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  the  ticket  as  read. 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  presented  a  summary 
of  the  Treasurer's  report.    The  report  was  received.^ 

Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  read  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  Reform  in  Dependencies.* 
The  Secretary  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  accepted  and  that  it  be  printed  and  published.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Application  of  the  Merit  System  to 
the  Higher  Municipal  Offices.'  Upon  motion,  the  re- 
port was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished. 

Upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Davis,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  the  Hon.  Morris  J.  Freiberg, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Works  of  Cincin- 
nati, spoke  of  the  work  of  that  board. 

Professor  Farnam  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
League  be  extended  to  Mr.  Freiberg  for  this  report, 
and  that  the  same  be  printed  with  his  permission.*  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Dana,  stated 
that  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Political 

Printed  in   full   *at  page   42;   "at  page  93;   'at  page  100;   *at 
page   90. 
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Activity  and  Political  Assessments  was  not  yet  ready 
for  publication,  but  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
had  voted  to  give  the  committee  power  to  print  its  re- 
port when  ready  for  publication. 

Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Upon  motion  of 
Mr.  VanKleeck,  the  report  was  approved  and  adopted. 

Upon  motion,  the  resolutions  as  adopted  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  published.^ 

Mr.  Foulke  then  spoke  regarding  the  pending  cen- 
sus bill,  providing  for  the  selection  of  additional  clerks 
through  non-competitive  examinations.  He  believed 
the  League  would  be  justified  in  asking  the  President 
to  veto  the  bill  if  passed  by  the  Congress  with  the  ob- 
jectionable provision  in  it. 

It  was  moved  that  a  special  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  to  take 
action  on  the  census  bill,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
President,  the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Messrs.  Dana  and  Swift  spoke  upon  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chairman  appointed 
as  members  of  the  committee  Messrs.  Foulke,  Dana 
and  Goodwin. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Friday  Afternoon,  December  18th. 
HE  League  re-convened  at  3 :00  p.  m.   Mr.  Choate  in 
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the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  his  paper  on  "Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  Na- 
tional Service"  was  read  by  Hon.  William  Dudley 
Foulke.*  After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Dana 
spoke  briefly  on  the  attitude  of  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  toward  civil  service  reform,  saying  that  on  No- 
vember 3,  last,  he  saw  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Bryan 
stating:  "Our  platform  expresses  my  view  on  civil 
service  reform." 

Printed  in  full  'at  page   55;  'at  page  115. 
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Mr.  Dana  presented  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  League  commemorative 
of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland, 
Right  Reverend  Henry  C.  Potter,  William  Potts,  Esq., 
and  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  officers  of  the  League 
and  friends  of  the  reform,  who  had  died  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Wilcox  moved  that  these  resolutions 
be  adopted  silently  by  a  rising  vote.  The  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted.^ 

Hon.  Vivian  Frank  Gable  presented  a  paper  on  the 
"Critical  Situation  in  Philadelphia."* 

Hon.  George  R.  Wallace,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civil 
Service  Commission,  presented  a  paper  on  the  **Work- 
ing  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  Pittsburgh."' 

Hon.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission,  read  a  paper  on 
"Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  New  Jersey."* 

On  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Dana  then  took  the 
chair. 

A  brief  presentation  of  veteran  preferences  in  civil 
service  laws  was  made  by  Hon.  Ansley  Wilcox,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,* 
and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Brooks,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Service  Reform  Association.* 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  Chairman  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  League  on  Prefer- 
ences* in  the  Civil  Service.  The  Chairman  appointed  the 
following  committee : 

Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox,  chairman;  and  Messrs.  Binney, 
Brooks,  O'Brian  and  deRoode. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hardon  presented  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
record  its  grateful  appreciation  of  its  cordial  reception  by  Hon. 
George  W.  Guthrie  at  its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
express  its  cordial  thanks  to  the  Civil  Service  Associ- 
ation  of    Allegheny   County    and   the    Pittsburgh    Civil    Service 

Printed  in  full  *at  page  111;  'at  page  126;  "at  page  141;  *zt 
page  153;   'at  page  172;  *at  page  178. 
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Commission  for  their  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  LtSLgue  at 
its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  League  then  adjourned. 
Attest: 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
Secretary, 

A  banquet  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Association  at  the  Hotel  Schenley 
at  8  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  December  18th.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Coffin,  President  of  the  Allegheny  County  Civil 
Service  Association,  presided,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Bra- 
shear  acted  as  toastmaster.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hon. 
William  Dudley  Foulke  and  Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie. 

On  December  17th  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Association  and  the  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mission. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Noyember  80, 1908. 
Bala  nee  0n  hand  December  1,  1907 t54191  y 

N«w  York  C.  S.  a  A««oci»tlon $1.084  00  ' 

MjiBBttPhuBettfl C  8.  Aasooimtloii... 1,060  00 

Penuhylv^nia.  C.  8,  R.  AnsodUtlCrti. 1,068  40 

MttrylttodC.  B   B  AMOcttttion. 480  00 

Clii**ago  a  S.  R  Asftoc-iatloii 80  OU 

Ciuctnnnil  V.  8^  B^  Asaocl^tioiL. 200  00 

Dtfltrii^tofCftliimbtaQ  8  E.  Aaftodation 76  00 

Luztir&fl  County  ^Pa.>C  8.  R^  AsAodAdon 25  00 

t:*ttibrJflBo  C  S.  R.  Aaerjciatlon, 50  00 

BaffAlo  C.  B.  R  AHsofktion 100  00 

DenverCS.  R.  Aj-ao^mtion. .., 60  00 

New  Ji^rMAjr  (.-.  S.  R.  A*i5ww*iatlon 80  00 

CotiQwticnt  C\  S  R   AiHO<?intlon 160  00 

WJft^tJORin  C-  S,  R  AwcKiJition 117  00 

Jmllnnii  Q.  8  R.  AsanelaUfm 100  00 

Buffftio  Wfiinen  H  U  8,  R  AfiHorlBtion 25  00 

MaaRachtiffetta  Woiaeii^a  AQxIli&ry 100  00 

Miwylfttic!                 -                 -        10000 

New  York                 '^                 *'         100  00 

P«m»blet*iSold,... ,-. 88  68 

Bpeclfti  Ciimojitta*?  cm  EjctauBJou  of  Ciyll  Service  Reform  60  00 
3p<H'iaI  Committee  on  PolJticAl   ActiTltj  and  Political 

Aj>u>4>4(»mt?tita' ■ .  ^ 866  00 


Total  Leacrue  Receipts $6,995  98 

Good  (iOYVRNMKNT  Receipts 1,288  00  7  288  98 

$7,775  84 

DlSBURSBMRNTS  : 

Salary  of  Secretary $1,860  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 1,060  00 

Salary  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary 600  62 

Salary  of  Clerks 1080  00 

Rent  of  Office 468  80 

Printing 51144 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 848  61 

Stationery 156  00 

Office  Expenses 244  47 

Traveling  Expenses 868  41 

Special  Committee  on  Extension  of  Civil  Service  Reform      60  60 
Special  Committee  on  Political  Activity  and  Political 

Assessments 294  85 

Total  League  Disbnrsements $6,712  79 

OooD  Government  Disbursements 687  25  7,400  04 


Balance  on  hand ^$875  80 

E.  &  O.  E. 

A.  S.  FRI88ELL,   Treasurer, 

t  Of  which  $175.81  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  cf  Civil 
Service  Reform. 

•  Of  which  $168.72  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  and  $70.65  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Activity  and  Political  Assessments. 

Audited  and  fotutd  correct, 

WM.  G.  LOW, 
NELSON  8.  SPENCER, 
February  5.  I90B.  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  serious  loss  to 
our  League,  during  the  past  year,  of  several  eminent 
members,  its  late  President,  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
three  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland, 
Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter  and  William  Potts,  Esq., 
and  one  of  its  members  and  most  ardent  supporters, 
Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The  Council  has  had  reso- 
lutions prepared  commemorative  of  all  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  which  w^ill  be  read  and  presented 
for  adoption  at  this  meeting. 

This  year  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  first  civil  service  reform  bill  in  this  country, 
which  was  signed  by  President  Arthur  January  16, 
1883.  The  year  has  been  celebrated,  not  by  fireworks  or 
booming  of  cannon,  but  by  several,  and  particularly 
one,  great  achievements.  The  whole  United  States 
civil  service,  in  1883,  consisted  of  110,000  persons,  and 
of  these,  14,000  were  put  under  the  civil  service  law. 
Now  the  federal  civil  service  has  grown  to  352,000 
positions,  and,  including  the  last  extension,  those  un- 
der the  competitive  system  have  increased  from  14,000 
to  about  222,000.  Not  only  in  numbers  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  has  the  competitive  service  increased 
from  12  7-10%  in  1883  to  63%  now. 

During  the  last  year,  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  civil  service  commission  has  been 
increased  by  $500,  and  the  commission  has  had  addi- 
tional appropriations  granted  it  for  12  more  clerks, 
to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  its  greatly  increased  work. 
The  commission  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  remarkably  able  chief  examiner,  Frank  M.  Kig- 
gins,  on  October  26th  last. 
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The  need  of  employing  the  best  methods  of  testing 
applicants  to  fill  the  greatly  varied  government  em- 
ployments makes  of  great  importance  and  usefulness 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Civil  Service 
Commissions.  The  second  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  held  in  Chicago,  May  7th  and  8th.  Methods 
of  testing,  for  example,  the  personality,  so  essential 
for  filling  certain  positions  requiring  tact  and  good 
manners,  by  supplementary  oral  examinations,  or  of 
finding  out  the  relative  scientific  knowledge  and  exec- 
utive ability  by  a  comparison  of  the  education,  special 
training  and  achievements  of  the  candidates,  need  con- 
sideration and  perfection,  if  we  wish  to  take  the  im- 
portant offices  wholly  out  of  politics,  and  obtain  the 
best  results  for  the  service ;  and  it  is  by  such  meetings 
and  comparison  of  experiences  of  the  national  and 
various  state  and  city  commissions  that  advance  can 
be  made  in  the  perfection  of  details  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  success  in  any  large  undertaking. 

As  to  the  great  efficiency  that  may  be  obtained 
through  civil  service  tests,  we  have  this  year  the  evi- 
dence of  Postmaster  Morgan  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  and  the  superintendents  of  some 
of  the  largest  state  institutions.  The  latter  speak  of 
the  success  of  obtaining  the  best  physicians  and  the 
like  through  civil  service  methods. 

After  some  three  vears  of  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation, and  conferences  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  federal  civil  service  commission,  we  have 
succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  changes  in  the 
rules  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  navy  yards, 
embodying  something  like  two-thirds  of  our  recom- 
mendations; and  we  believe  that  this  will  produce  a 
great  improvement,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  reform,  but  in  the  better  work  in  the  navy  yards, 
by  which  the  department  will  be  able  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  contractors  through  competition  of  suc- 
cessful and  economical  work  in  the  navy  yards  them- 
selves. 

Our  committee  on  superannuation  and  retirement 
has  had  but  little  to  do  this  year,  as  its  last  two  re- 
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ports  have  shown  "that  there  is  no  such  pressing  need 
of  provisions  for  old  age  disability  as  to  warrant  in- 
volving the  Government  in  any  considerable  expense," 
and  no  new  bills  for  supposed  self-supporting  systems 
have  been  brought  forward  for  its  criticisms. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  one  of  the  hardest 
fights  we  have  ever  had  as  a  League,  in  our  efforts  to 
defeat  the  patronage  provisions  of  the  census  bill. 
These  provisions  apply  to  some  4,000  clerks  and  direct 
that  they  shall  be  selected  by  "non-competitive"  exam- 
inations. The  committee  of  Congress  having  the 
Crumpacker  bill  for  the  census  of  1910  in  charge  re- 
fused to  givef  us  a  hearing,  it  was  so  important,  they 
said,  to  pass  the  bill  without  delay.  After  your  Chair- 
man went  to  Washington  personally  to  urge  a  hearing 
without  effect,  we  sent  the  resolutions  of  the  League 
to  some  one  thousand  business  organizations  in  the 
country,  and  to  the  press,  accompanied  with  literature 
including  a  pamphlet  containing  the  special  message 
of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject,  the  opinions  of 
the  census  experts  and  a  contradiction  of  the  misstate- 
ments circulated  in  Congress.  In  this  it  was  shown 
that  all  the  census  experts,  including  all  the  past  di- 
rectors living,  were  in  favor  of  the  competitive  method 
of  appointment,  that  those  in  position  to  know  stated, 
over  their  own  signatures,  in  effect,  that  Congress  had 
not  wished,  in  the  past,  to  be  economical,  when  it  came 
to  having  its  favorites  dismissed  when  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed,  that  to  secure  the  necessary 
appropriations  from  Congress  with  which  to  finish  the 
census,  more  clerks  had  to  be  kept  in  and  paid  than 
were  required,  and  that  the  money  loss,  through  this 
and  through  the  want  of  efficiency  of  a  patronage  filled 
service,  had  been  calculated  at  two  millions  in  a  single 
census,  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  former  director 
of  the  census.  As  a  result,  so  much  opposition  was 
aroused  all  over  the  country,  so  many  boards  of  trade 
were  heard  from,  so  much  was  said  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  press  and  so  many  protesting  letters 
from  prominent  citizens  against  these  patronage  pro- 
visions were  received,  that  Congress,  notwithstanding 
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its  great  hurry  but  a  few  weeks  before,  did  not  dare 
force  the  patronage  provision  in  the  face  of  a  pending 
election,  and  adjourned  without  passing  any  census 
bill  at  all.  During  the  political  campaign  this  autumn, 
letters  were  sent  to  candidates  for  Congress,  asking 
their  views  as  to  the  patronage  provisions  in  the  census 
bill.  The  President  in  his  last  message  to  the  Con- 
gress repeated  his  recommendations  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  additional  clerical  force  under  the  civil 
service  law.  This  is  the  issue.  Since  then  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  65  in  opposition  to,  and  119 
in  favor  of  the  patronage.  This  is  the  largest  opposi- 
tion that  has  ever  developed  in  the  House  to  the  pa- 
tronage provisions  in  any  census  bill.  If  the  patronage 
measures  can  be  defeated  in  the  Senate,  or  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  bill  if  they  remain  in  it,  we  may  yet 
get  a  good  census  bill  which  will  be  a  precedent  in 
each  future  census. 

There  is  to  be  a  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
political  activity  of  officeholders;  but,  in  general,  we 
may  say  that  President  Roosevelt  has  differentiated 
between  classes  of  government  employees  on  this  sub- 
ject, drawing  the  line  between  those  under  the  com- 
petitive civil  service,  and  those  appointed  outside  of 
the  civil  service  rules.  Members  of  the  competitive 
service,  by  the  President's  rule  of  June  3,  1907,  adopted 
^t  the  request  of  the  League,  are  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing any  active  part  in  politics,  such  as  holding  posi- 
tions on  party  committees,  or  attending  political  con- 
ventions ;  and,  more  important  than  that,  the  civil 
service  commission  has  been  given  power  to  investi- 
gate and  enforce  this  prohibition.  As  regards  officials 
appointed  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  laid  down  the  general  rule  that 
they  **must  not  use  their  offices  to  control  political 
movements,  must  not  neglect  their  public  duties,  and 
must  not  cause  public  scandal  by  their  activity;"  but 
may  otherwise  take  active  part  in  politics. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  these  principles,  the  civil 
service  commission  has  made,  during  the  past  year, 
many  investigations,  and  secured  a  large  number  of 
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removals,  suspensions  and  reprimands  of  those  in  the 
competitive  service  who  have  been  politically  active, 
and  the  prohibition  has  thus  been  enforced  as  never 
before.  As  to  those  outside  the  civil  service  law,  the 
President  has  removed  or  requested  the  resignations 
of  a  number  of  such  officials  who  have  gone  beyond 
his  prohibition.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  such 
high  officials,  men  of  his  own  party,  as  J.  T.  McCleary, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  William  E. 
Glasscock,  Collector  of  Customs  in  West  Virginia,  and 
Lincoln  Avery,  Collector  of  Customs  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  The  latter  had  also  levied  heavy  political  as- 
sessments on  his  employees,  for  which  breach  of  the 
law  he  was  severely  condemned  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  removed  from  office.  It  is  practically  unique 
that  such  punishments  have  been  inflicted  upon  such 
high  officials  and  prominent  politicians  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  in  a  presidential  campaign.  The 
only  other  case  at  all  similar  was  the  removal  of  Jacob 
C.  Bunn  during  the  campaign  of  1904.  He  held  the 
much  less  important  position  of  finance  clerk  in  the 
Philadelphia  postoffice.  Early  in  the  campaign  no- 
tices were  sent  by  several  heads  of  departments,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  their  employees  to  the  law  and 
rules  against  political  assessments,  and  limiting  polit- 
ical activity. 

One  special  victory  should  be  noted  in  the  history 
of  our  work  against  assessments  of  employees  for 
political  purposes.  The  federal  law  prohibits  solicit- 
ing political  contributions  in  the  government  buildings. 
It  has  been  customary  to  send  letters  to  the  employees 
addressed  to  them  in  these  buildings.  We  have  con- 
tended that  this  was  an  infringement  of  the  law ;  but 
the  decision  of  one  of  the  United  States  circuit  courts 
was  against  us.  This  year.  Attorney  General  Bona- 
parte took  up  one  of  these  cases,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Alford  W.  Cooley,  formerly  United  States 
civil  service  commissioner,  prepared  an  able  brief,  and 
argued  the  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  decision  was  handed  down  March  9th, 
sustaining  unanimously  our  contention  in  every  par- 
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ticular.  This  will  greatly  help  in  enforcing  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  law  curtailing  political  assessments. 
It  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  the  Indiana  law  regard- 
ing state  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service  provi- 
sions of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  charter,  all  solicitations 
for  political  purposes,  or  receiving  contributions  from, 
or  giving  them  by  government  employees,  are  prohib- 
ited, and  not  simply  when  in  a  public  building,  or  by 
another  government  official,  as  in  the  Federal,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  laws. 

The  special  exceptions  to  the  civil  service  rules, 
made  through  executive  orders  of  the  President,  have 
been  fewer  this  year  than  last,  about  27%  less ;  and  the 
number  of  the  more  objectionable  exceptions  has  di- 
minished in  still  greater  proportions.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  way  may  be  devised  to  care  for  cases  of  this  kind 
by  general  regulations. 

Reports  will  be  read  at  this  meeting  from  the  com- 
mittees on  dependencies  and  on  the  merit  system  as 
applied  to  the  higher  municipal  offices,  which  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Without  interfering  with  the  reports  from  the  local 
associations,  which  are  always  so  interesting,  we  may 
say,  in  general,  that  there  has  been  great  activity  all 
over  the  country  in  civil  service  reform  matters.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Pacific  Coast,  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, has  adopted  a  new  charter  with  competitive  civil 
service  provisions.  At  the  Capitol  of  the  country,  the 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  its  annual 
report,  renews  its  recommendation  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  civil  service  law  for  the  District  em- 
ployees. In  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  citizens  voted  for  a 
merit  system ;  but,  by  a  blunder  in  preparing  the  bal- 
lots, the  vote  is  ineffective,  and  the  citizens  will  have 
to  take  action  again.  Springfield,  Illinois,  increased, 
by  a  vote  of  its  city  council,  the  number  of  positions 
in  the  competitive  class.  Until  this  year  it  is  un- 
known that  a  city  council  should  vote  to  diminish  its 
own  patronage.  In  Indiana,  the  Municipal  League, 
composed  of  officials  holding  city  positions,  recom- 
mend that  municipal  utilities  be  placed  under  the  merit 
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system.  The  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  charter,  adopted  this 
year,  has  strong  civil  service  reform  provisions;  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  of  that  State,  has  adopted  a  similar 
charter.  In  Kentucky,  the  Governor,  in  his  inaugural, 
Jan.  28th,  recommended  separation  of  State  institu- 
tions from  politics;  and  the  women's  clubs  in  that 
State  have  been  doing  much  educational  work  for  our 
cause.  The  "Louisville  revolt,"  as  it  is  called,  resulted 
in  carrying  the  election  of  1905  into  the  courts,  and  it 
has  there  been  proved  and  found  bv  the  court  that  the 
police  force  and  other  officials  had  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy  to  "steal  the  election."  Such  "un- 
due political  activity"  in  the  efforts  to  retain  the  offices 
for  themselves  has  created  at  least  an  anti-spoils  if  not 
a  civil  service  reform  sentiment  in  that  State.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Spanish  War  veteran  preference 
bill  was  defeated  by  the  veto  of  Acting  Governor 
Draper ;  and  the  Association  from  that  State  will  have 
other  matters  of  interest  to  report.  In  Missouri,  the 
people  of  Kansas  City  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  three  to 
one,  a  new  charter  containing  strict  civil  service  pro- 
visions. New  Jersey  has  passed  a  civil  service  law, 
mandatory  as  to  the  State  service,  and  applicable  to 
such  counties  or  cities  as  will  accept  the  provisions  of 
the  law  by  a  referendum  to  the  voters  on  the  petition  of 
a  very  small  per  cent.,  or  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  govern- 
ing body  without  any  referendum  at  all.  Its  provisions 
have  been  voluntarily  adopted  by  one  county  and 
three  cities  already,  furnishing  fresh  instances  where 
city  councils  have  voluntarily  restrained  themselves 
from  the  use  of  patronage.  In  New  York  state,  a 
Spanish  War  veteran  preference  measure  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  was  defeated,  and  much 
work  has  been  done  to  enforce  the  law  in  city  and 
State,  which  will  soon  be  told  in  detail.  In  Ohio,  a 
general  municipal  code  has  been  passed,  with  fairly 
comprehensive  merit  provisions,  to  take  effect  January 
I,  191  o.  We  shall  not  forestall  the  report  from  Phila- 
delphia further  than  to  say  that  the  court  of  common 
pleas  has  declared  the  veteran  exemption  provisions, 
through    which    about   half   the    appointments    were 
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made,  to  be  unconstitutional;  that,  besides  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  there  are  now  three  county  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  our  cause,  and  that  the  situation 
under  Mayor  Reyburn  and  his  civil  service  commis- 
sion, with  the  dismissal  of  Earnest,  the  efficient  and 
honest  chief  examiner,  who  was  standing  out  against 
the  nullification  of  the  civil  service  law,  is  the  one 
darkest  spot  in  the  record  of  the  past  year.  In  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  the  police  and  fire  departments  were 
put  under  the  competitive  system  last  spring.  In 
Seattle,  Washington,  the  civil  service  system  is  work- 
ing out  satisfactorily.  Wisconsin  is  still  doing  van- 
guard work.  In  Cuba,  it  has  been  shown,  under  the 
provisional  government,  that  the  revolution  had  been 
caused  chiefly  on  account  of  the  political  activity  of 
office-holders  interfering  with  elections,  so  as  to  re- 
elect those  who  had  put  them  in  office.  It  has  long 
been  suspected  that  the  desire  for  and  abuse  of  the 
patronage  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolutions 
in  the  southern  republics ;  but  now  we  have  proof  pos- 
itive of  it  in  at  least  one  typical  case.  Our  neighbor, 
Canada,  has,  within  the  year,  abandoned  the  "pass" 
examination  system,  which  it  has  carried  on  for  such 
a  long  time,  as  neither  eliminating  politics  from  ap- 
pointments nor  securing  efficiency  in  employment, 
and  the  competitive  system  has  been  adopted  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  service.  This  went  into 
effect  September  second. 

In  extending  the  merit  system  to  other  States,  we 
recommend  that  the  Massachusetts  system,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  New  Jersey  law,  be  followed.  By 
this,  the  State  commission  is  given  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing out  the  civil  service  law  in  the  cities,  instead  of 
leaving  it,  as  in  the  New  York  law,  in  the  charge  of 
separate  commissions  for  each  city,  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  city  commissions  have,  since  the  original  enact- 
ment, been  made  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
control  by  the  State  commission,  and  this  has  some- 
what improved  matters,  but  only  after  a  very  bad  state 
of  local  affairs  had  been  exposed  in  several  cities. 

President  Roosevelt,  by  order  of  October  9th,  ex- 
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tended  the  classified  service  to  some  700  positions, 
which  the  appointing  officers  believed,  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  civil  service  law  because  of  the 
wording  of  various  appropriation  acts.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  gave  the  opinion  that  the  language 
used  by  Congress  must  indicate  a  clear  intention  in 
order  to  act  as  a  repeal  in  part  of  the  civil  service  law. 

In  his  last  message  to  Congress  the  President  has 
announced  that  he  will  abolish  Indian  agents,  who 
under  the  present  law  are  appointed  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  and  therefore  cannot  l)c  put 
under  the  civil  service  law,  and  will  put  the  agencies 
under  the  charge  of  superintendents  of  Indian  schools, 
who  are  in  the  competitive  service.  This  has  been 
desired  by  the  friends  of  the  Indians;  and  now  we  may 
see  brought  to  an  end  tlie  "century  of  dishonor"  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents 
through  political  influence. 

The  great  event  of  the  year,  which  so  aptly  com- 
memorates the  25th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Pendleton  bill,  is  the  extension  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem to  all  fourth  class  postmasters  in  the  part  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  is,  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan.  This  is  an  extension  covering  more 
positions  than  suggested  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. It  is  an  extension  large  enough  to  be  of  present 
advantage,  is  made  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  where  it  is  easiest  to  carry  it  out, 
and  yet  it  is  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  invite  mis- 
takes or  perhaps  partial  failure.  This  extension  cov- 
ers about  15.000  positions,  'i'he  order  of  President 
Cleveland  of  May  26,  1896,  covered  about  31,000 
places ;  and  yet,  from  the  point  of  political  significance, 
this  present  extension  is  the  most  important,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  history  of  civil  service  reform  since  Jan- 
uary 16,  1883.  and  when  its  purpose  is  fully  carried  out 
it  will  include  some  53,000  places. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
our   efforts   on   behalf  of   putting  these   postmasters 
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under  the  civil  service  rules.  A  paper  on  taking  aU 
postmasters  out  of  politics  and  applying  competition 
to  the  higher  grades  of  those  of  the  fourth  class  was 
read  before  the  National  League,  by  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Council,  in  i8^.  A  committee  of  the 
League  was  subsequently  appointed,  which  prepared 
the  bill  for  the  selection  of  fourth  class  postmasters 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  March  3, 
1890,  and  commonly  called  the  Lodge  bill.  In  May, 
1892,  the  late  Hon.  John  F.  Andrew,  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  committee  on  reform  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, submitted  an  interesting  report  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  In  1893  a  committee  of  the  League,  Mr.  Morrill 
Wyman,  Jr.,  chairman,  prepared  a  report  and  bill  for 
selecting  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters.  A 
second  paper  on  fourth  class  postmasters  was  read 
before  the  League  in  1895,  also  by  your  present  chair- 
man, explaining  the  plan  of  President  Cleveland  to 
consolidate  the  smaller,  contiguous  postoffices  with 
the  larger,  free  delivery  ones,  the  postmasters  of  the 
smaller  offices  becoming  division  superintendents  and 
so  under  civil  service  rules.  This  was  formally  urged 
by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster  General, 
in  an  argument  before  the  Congressional  committee 
Feb.  21,  1896.  This  scheme,  however,  was  blocked 
by  the  Gorman  amendment  to  the  postoffice  appropri- 
ation bill,  prohibiting  any  such  consolidation,  with 
the  exception,  carried  by  Senator  Lodge,  of  allowing 
the  consolidation  already  accomplished  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  Another  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  be- 
fore the  League  by  your  present  secretary.  Resolu- 
tions of  the  League  were  passed  in  favor  of  putting 
the  fourth  class  postmasters  under  the  civil  service 
rules,  and  a  hearing  was  given  our  Association  before 
the  United  States  civil  service  commission.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  such  classification  has  been  recommended 
in  the  official  report  of  the  United  States  civil  service 
commission.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Commission  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Coles,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  carr)ring  out  the 
classification  of  the  rural  free  delivery  carriers.     A 
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tcgid  doubt  arose  a»  to  the  powvr  of  the  President  to 
Asmij  dicse  aflScea.  Ptcaidtnt  Roosercit^  ia  Deceat- 
btv,  1907,  m  a  message  to  Conggcai^  reeotnaiaitfsd 
their  passing  a  Taw  eaabKng  hini  to  carry  out  the 
ejassjacatkai.  The  report  ot  the  law  conmiittee  of  the 
LeiqfUtt  ttnanimously  held  diat  the  President  ahreadjr 
held  sttcfa  power,  and  requested  the  President  to  dass- 
ify  these  offices,  H  Coiqfress  should  not  take  action. 
President  RooseveU  gave  a  king  hearii^  to  Commia- 
stoners  Mcllheniiy  smd  Greene^  and  jroisr  CkairmaD, 
representing  the  League,  on  the  dctaSs  of  the  plan, 
last  Februjtfy;  and  on  Monday^  November  r6th,  had 
a  conference  with  Commissioner  Greeae,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cotmcil  and  yvar  Secretary*  By  a  prori- 
dentsal  comcideace,  a  delegation  of  the  Fourth  Class 
Postmasters^  Associatsoa  appeared  at  the  same  time 
aad  place^  reqaesliog  the  Presideat  thai  they  mag^  be 
put  trader  the  rules*  la  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
ifl^K>rtance  of  this  act,  it  ou^t  also  to  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  political  activity  of  the  fourth  class 
postmasters  will  be  autewatically  curtailed^  and  the 
civil  serrice  connnission  will  hare  pov^er  to  investi- 
gate under  the  order  of  June,  1907* 

To  take  the  Postofice  Department  complete^  out 
o<  politics^  besides  extending  the  law  to  all  fourth 
class  postaaasters,  we  must  indude  the  clerks  in  non- 
free  ^divery  postoffices,  about  10,000  in  number ;  and, 
folkrwiog  the  precedent  set  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
classifying  the  ^t^pQty  collectors  of  customs,  the  as* 
sistant  postmasters*  This  tatter  inclusion  is  extremely 
important,  as  leading  to  the  next  step,,  and  that  is,  to 
fin  fbe  posttions  of  nrst,  second  and  tiiird  class  post- 
masters by  promotion,  as  far  as  possible,  if  not  from 
within  each  office  itself,  by  promoting  a  postmaster 
from  some  adjoining,  well-managed  postoffice,  with 
lower  salary. 

This  can  be  done  in  three  ways.  First,  by  Congres- 
sional enactment  putting  the  appointments  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes  in  the  hands  of  the  Post- 
master General,  instead  of  making  them  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  at  present.    There  is 
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nothing  iathe  Constitution  to  prevent  this*  .  This  wijl 
enable  the  Eresidentto  classify  them  under  the  civil- 
service  rules,  and  promotion  i  would  follow  as  the  usual 
method  of  .filling  the  i  higher,  places.  '  <^    , 

Second,  this  can  be  ddne  by  the  approval  o£  the' 
United  States  Senate,  as  required  by  the.  present  civil 
service  law,  for  all  Senate  confirmed  appointments. 

Third,  by  the  President's  establishing  a  system  of  • 
promotion  or. examination  to  aid  him  in  msdcing-htS' 
nominati6ns  which  he  sends  to  the  Senate  on  the. same 
principle  that  is  now  carried,  out  in  the  nominations 
for  United  States  consulships..  To  be  sure,  the  Sen-, 
ate  might  refuse  to  confirm,  under  this  third  system, 
unless  they  had  suggested  the  postmasters  themselves ;  - 
but  we  believe  the  country  would  be  against  the  Sen- 
ate if  it  should  take  st|ch>  an' attitude.  Lastly,  for  the 
Postoffice  Department,  following  the  reports  of  the 
postal  experts  to  the  joint  postal  committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  assistant  postmasters-Gen- 
eral should  be  made  permanent  officials,  appointed  by 
promotion  from  among  persons  of  long  training  in  the 
postal  service,  who  have  shown  unusual  knowledge 
and  executive  ability.. 

•  There  are  still  other  extensions  that  may  be  made, 
either  of  the  civil  service  law  itself,  as  for  example  to 
the  municipal  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  .system  applied  to  the  United  States  consuls 
already  referred  to, .  for  collectors  off  customs,  collect- 
ors of  internal  •  revenue  and  United  States  mar- 
shals. What  are  tl^e  chances  of  achieving  such  a  con- 
summation ?  ,  With  a  civil  service  reformer  like  Pres- 
ident-elect Taft  in  the  White  House,  backed  by  such 
a  growing  sentiment  as  we  see  all  over  the  country  in : 
our  favor,  the. door. of  hope  is  certainly  open  before  us. 


y^ 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


The  LtSigue  findd  aitiple  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
progress  m^de  by-  the?  competitive  system  during  the 
past  year  and  in  the  reasonable  prospect  of  a  still  fur- 
ther advance  in  the  hea^r  future,  and  it  refers  with 
gratification  to  the  following  facts : 

1.  An  otder  has  been  issued  by  the 'President  fot 
the  classification  dl  fourth  class  postmasters  in  the 
vast  region  iiorth  of  the'Oti'io  and  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  sea,  a  measure  which  is  not  only  of  the 
highest  value  in  itself  but  is  an  earnest  of  the  final 
classification  of  all  such  places — ^places  which  have 
been  in  the  past  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous evils' of  patronage.    .  '      'V 

2.  The  Prcfsident-elfect  hafe  shown  the  friendliest 
disposition  toward  the  merit*  system,  not  only  by  his 
past  participation  in  the  work  of  one  of  oUr  constituent 
associations,  by  his  adherence  to  reform  principles  in 
his  administration  of  the  Philippiiles  and  in  the '  War 
Department,  but  also  by  his  recent  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  classification  of  fourth  class  postmasters 
and  by  the  exjpression  of  his  desire  that  such  classifi- 
catibn  should  be  aS' extensive  as  possible. 

3.'  The  beneficent  policy  by  which  Indian  agen-» 
cies  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  classified  appointees 
has  been  continued  -and  extended  so  that  only  two 
exceptions  to  such  policy  will  now  remain,  due  to  a 
legal  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  excepted  places. 

4.  A  civil  service' reform  law  has  recently  been 
enacted  in  New  Jersey  and  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  important  dties  and  counties  of  that  State. 

5.  The  people  of  Kansas  City  have  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  a  charter  containing  strin- 
gent provisions  for  civil  service  reform,  and  various 
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cities  in  Iowa,  California  and  other  States  are  begin- 
ning to  make  trial  of  the  competitive  system. 

6.  The  law  against  political  assessments  upon 
office-holders  has  been  well  enforced.  The  dismissal 
of  an  official  conspicaoasly  guilty  of  this  practice  was 
made  during  the  heat  of  a  presidenti^f  campaign,  and 
as  a  system  this  pernicious  custom  has  now  been  all 
but  eliminated  from  the  federal  service. 

7.  TlM  PFestdeat'»  ordet  forbiddiag  activity  in 
the 'competitive  classilled  service  has  been  eirforced 
through  ruiea  of  the  civil  service  coHiiaisMoii  by  re^ 
movals,  suspensions  and  other  punishments,  a  number 
of  which  were  inflicted  duri^  dMf  pf^ogrese  of  the  late 
Pf esideiiftiftt  campaigii ;  and  m  t  few  conspicuous  in- 
stances ofiicials  in  the  unckMsified  service  also^  who 
made  scandalous  use  al  thtfir  offices  ta  eontrol  poUt- 
ieal  movesnents  wttct  pmmUkmA  by  their  sepax^itioa 
from  the  service. 

n. 

The  League,  however,  believes  that  the  active  part 
still  taken  ia-  politics  by  many  of  the  uotflaseffied  offi- 
cials of  the  government  warrants  emphatic  condem- 
nation. More  than  one-tenth  of  tbe  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention  were  government  employees;  ot 
those  from  the  Southern  States  nearly  one-third,»  and 
in  two  States  more  than  two-thirds  were  federal  office- 
holders. 

While  it  is  true  that  such  activity  presents  abuses 
which  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  arising  out 
of  the  former  general  participation  in  politics  by  all 
government  officials  and  employees ;  and  while  we  do 
not  believe  that  during  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign any  officials  were  constrained  by  executive  or- 
ders, promises  or  threats  to  exert  their  political  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  faction ;  and  while 
their  activity  was  not  limited  to  one  candidate  only, 
but  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  opposing  candidates 
as  well,  yet  the  evil  is  still  acute  and  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.  And  we  therefore  believe  and  urge  that 
further  restrictions  on  the  political  activity  of  public 
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oiBcials  aitd  employees  may  be  advantagecmsly  tm* 
posed  in  two  wHys.  Firtt»  by  indadii^  io  the  cot»- 
petitive  claeifficd  service  al)  pbco  susceptible  of  such 
inclusioii;  and  Second,  by  mtsiq^htag  among  the 
places  still  unclassified  between  such  potions  at  tft 
in  themselves  properly  political  (such  as  heads  of 
departments)  and  those  whidi  are  la  their  nature 
noo-polhical  and  mefely  admhilstrative.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  League  beeves  tint  the  time  has 
DOW  come  when  farther  limitations  can  be  imposed, 
defining  and  prohibiting  at  least  sach  forms  of  poHt- 
fcal  activity  as  have  been  found  by  past  eapeiience  to 
be  the  most  serious  objects  of  just  crttkism^ 

IIL 

The  League  demands  that  the  4,000  or  more  clerks 
to  be  added  to  the  census  bureau,  as  a  primary  condi- 
tion of  good  administration,  be  selected.for  merit  and 
fitness,  to  be  determined  b^  competitive  examinations. 
Warned  by  the  serious  evils  which  have  attended  the 
taking  of  the  census  in  former  enumerations,  it  pro- 
tests a^inst  any  enactment  providing  for  mere  non- 
competitive examination,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  are  nothing  but  "a  cloak  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  the  spoils  system,^^  and  it  will  devote 
fts  utmost  efforts  to  securing  the  elimination  from 
the  bill  now  pencfing  in  Congress  of  a  feature  which 
introduces  again  into  our  decennial  enumeration  the 
flagrant  abuses  of  Congressional  patronage. 

IV. 

The  League  observes  with  satisfaction  that  there 
has  been  a  diminution  during  the  past  year  of  the 
number  of  persons  specially  excepted  by  name  from 
the  operation  of  the  rules.  Although  these  cases  are 
not  numerous  it  is  believed  they  could  be  still  further 
advantageously  reduced.  While  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  exceptions  should  ever  be  made  in  this  man- 
ner, rather  than  by  specified  classes  or  positions,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  practice,  like  the  exercise  of  the  par- 
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bring  .discredit  .upon  the  Idw,^  and'^howM^vilotibe'  ft* 
sorted^  to  except  where  the  rules,  by  reasGtti  of  utifoire^ 
seen  conditions,  work  injustice  or  detriment  to  the 
service;.  Therefore  we  .request  that  the  ^Pre8ident 
make  such,  order  as  will  safeguard  this  prattfce<  and 
reduce  it.  to  a  minimum,  and  will  diminish  the  burden 
upon  his  time  and  energies '/which  such  applications 
involve,  when  made  directly  to  him.  To'^thisend  we 
urge  that  all  applications-for  special  exceptionis  be  fitst 
made  to.  the  civil'>:3ervicejGommtssion,'Or4>e  referred  to 
them  by  the  President. without  investigation,  and  that 
the  commission  investigate  all  such  cases  in  the  first 
instance  and  report  to  the  President  with  recom- 
mendations. 

The  League  again  ufge^ : 

•  'i.  •  That  all  acts  limiting  the  tenure  6i  Subordinate^ 
ribh-political  offices  should  bej repealed.  * ,  /.         ,^..'. 

'2.  That 'the  spltcitation  of  political  cohtributipris 
by  any  persons  whomsoever,  in  aiiy  place;  or  manner, 
from  thost  holding  government  positions  pr  employ- 
ment should  be  Drohibited  bjr  law.  .Also  all  swK 
solicitation*  by  those  hplcjing  such  positions.  'The 
League  fiirthdr  believes 'that  all  persons  should  bje  in 
like  manner  prohibited  frpm  asking  any  political  serv- 
ice whatever  from  any  one  in  the  competitive  classi- 
fied service  of  the  government. 

3.  That  the  competitive  service  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  assistant  postmasters,  employees  in  non- 
free  delivery  offices,  all  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  pension  examining  surgeons,  and  also 
all  remaining  fourth  class  postmasterships  as  soon  as 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  therefor.*  And  il 
urges  legislation,  which  will  enable  the  President  ta 
apply  to  presidential  postttiasters,  collectors,  and  all 
other  higher  officers  regulations  similar  to  those: 
adopted  in  relation  to  consuls  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  The  League  .approves  of  the  plan  proposed  in» 
the  report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
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for  the  consolids^n  <Jf  Jiiiailer,.  postpffi^es  with  those 
in  the  larg^er  cities,  making  the  former  branch  offices 
under  th'e  rtianage'ment  of  classified  employees. 

The  League  condemns  the  action  of  Mayor  Rey- 
burn,  of  Philadelphia,  in  appointing  as  members  of  his* 
civil'  service  commission  men  who  were  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  the  reform  act,  and  it  con- ' 
demns  him  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  commission 
for  permitting  appointments  and  removals  in  the  class- 
ified service  for  political  reasons,  for  allowing  pdlit- ' 
ical  favorites  to  hold  office  as  temporary  appointees 
during  illegal  and  undue  periods  of  time,  for  dismiss- 
ing, without  any  adequate  cause,  an  honfest,  courage- 
ous arid  efficient  chief  ekamiher,  and  for 'constantly* 
loweritig  the  standard  of  exaihinations. 


6o 

Address  of  Welcome, 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GUTHRIE,  UAYGR  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Civil  Service  League: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  Mayor  of  this  city»  to  extend 
to  you  all  a  very  cordial  welcome  into  our  midst.  I 
speak  for  the  city,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Pittsburg  have  come  to  accept  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem as  the  proper  system,  not  only  for  the  nation,  but 
for  the  states,  counties  and  municipalities.  There  arc 
among  us  some  few  who.clii^  to  the  old  way,  who 
make  excuse  or  defense  for  it. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recoHection  of  the  early  days 
of  agitation  ak>ng  these  lines,  when  Mr.  Jenckes  of 
Rhode  Island,  introduced  what  I  believe  was  the  first 
civil  service  bill  in  Congress.  Shortly  after  that  I 
made  my  first  public  speech,  and  I  advocated  this 
idea,  and  my  modesty  compels  me  to  say  that  neither 
the  speaker  nor  his  idea  received  any  attention.  The 
few  people  who  noticed  it  at  all  said  it  was  one  of  my 
theories,  that  it  was  not  practical,  nor  worth  consid- 
eration. And  yet  we  see  that  this  which  was  a  mere 
idea  40  years  ago,  has  to-day  become  the  accepted 
standard  of  public  service,  and  that  men  who  cling  to 
the  old  system,  find  themselves  obliged  to  excuse 
themselves  for  it. 

I  think,  however,  even  with  the  great  advances 
we  have  to-day,  we  still  need  such  a  body  as  this  to 
keep  the  subject  open — keep  up  the  agitation,  to  teach 
men  that  in  the  spoils  system  there  is  no  medium 
course;  that  the  spoils  system  itself  is  corrupt;  that 
there  is  no  way  of  administering  on  the  spoils  system 
honestly — as  it  is  corrupt  in  itself.  That  its  purpose 
when  used  for  political  advantage,  to  promote  the  in- 
terest or  the  success  of  this  or  that  party  or  faction, 
is  in  itself  dishonest,  and  that  an  honest  man  cannot 
do  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  I  hope  your  conference 
will  be  productive ;  not  only  helpful  to  you,  but  help- 
ful to  this  community. 
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Response  to  Address  of  Welcome, 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE. 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  duty  in  responding  to  your  most 
cordial  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League,  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  one.  I 
was  sitting  in  my  room  this  morning,  looking  out 
upon  the  dismal  and  doleful  landscape,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  the  sun  ever  shone  in  Pittsburgh,  when  I 
was  waited  upon  by  a  gentleman  who  presented  to 
me  the  wishes  of  the  press  that  I  would  give  him  an 
idea  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  in  response  to  your 
greeting.  I  honestly  told  him  I  hadn't  thought  about 
it  at  all;  until  that  minute  I  hadn't  thought  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  to  say  something.  And  I  turned  to 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  I  ought  to  say. 
In  response  he  sat  down  and  told  me  about  what  I 
would  be  expected  to  say,  and  a  little  while  after  he 
brought  it  in,  typewritten,  and  presented  it  to  me.  So, 
Mr.  Mayor,  you  can  be  sure  that  anything  I  may  say 
has  a  guarantee  with  it. 

About  the  sunshine, — Mr.  Mayor,  we  will  have  to 
take  a  good  deal  for  granted  these  days.  We  can  in- 
dulge our  imagination  and  believe  there  is  a  sun 
above  us;  but  when  we  hear  the  record  of  Pitts- 
burg's present  Mayor,  we  know  that  the  sun  of  civil 
service  reform  is  always  shining  here.  You  speak 
about  your  speech  of  40  years  ago,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  bill  of  Mr.  Jenckes,  the  pioneer  of  the  re- 
form. There  were  heroes  in  those  days,  and  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  were  one  of  them.  There  was  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, who  made  a  motion,  which  was  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  this  or  any  other  age  of  reform,  that  "any 
member  of  congress  or  territorial  delegate  who  re- 
commended any  one  for  office  without  having  re- 
ceived a  written  request  from  the  executive,  should  be 
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fined  $1,000."  That  was  a  heroic  act.  You  might 
not  have  taken  such  an  advanced  ground  as  that,  but 
you  kept  the  standard  marching  on.  And  we,  here, 
arc  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  never  flagged  in 
your  devotion ;  that  you  were  elected  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  a  civil  service  reform  ticket,  and  that  you 
have  done  all  a  mortal  man  could  do  for  that  prin- 
ciple. 

We  may  exult  in  holding  the  28th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  our  League  here.  I  won't  say  any- 
thing about  its  historical  associations,  which  every 
schoolboy  knows;  its  marvellous  prosperity,  its  in- 
dustrial prominence, — due  largely  to  the  application 
in  business  of  the  merit  system,  and  if  that  merit  sys- 
tem hadn't  been  faithfully  followed  in  all  the  indus- 
,  trial  establishments  of  Pittsburg,  the  city  would  not 
be  the  famous  city  it  is  today. 

So,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  thank  you  for  your  welcome. 
We  are  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  all  the  good 
work  you  are  doing,  and  we  only  regret  to  hear  there 
is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  by  which  you  will  go  out  of 
office  without  the  possibility  of  re-election.  I  hope 
that  law  will  by  and  by  be  reformed,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  hope  to  hear  of  a  successor  worthy  of  you. 
Not  only  is  the  place  propitious  for  our  meeting,  but 
the  time  is  propitious.  We  meet  at  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  a  great  President,  who  may  be 
called  the  living  champion  of  civil  service  reform.  He 
began  devoting  himself  to  it  as  a  boy.  He  has  made  a 
fitting  close  to  his  adherence  to  it  by  raising  15,000, 
with  a  possibility  of  the  final  raising  of  50,000  post- 
masters of  the  country  from  the  spoils  system  to  the 
merit  system.  He,  like  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  is  re- 
tirinjL^  from  an  office,  which,  apparently  he  might  have 
filled  indefinitely,  but  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  just  the 
kind  of  man  I  want  you  to  find  as  your  successor  in 
Pittsburg — by  a  thorough  believer  in  and  advocate  of 
the  prinicples  of  civil  service  reform.  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  welcome  here,  and  we  hope  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  will  be  done  no  harm  by  our  presence 
here. 
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twenty-Five  Years  of.  Civil  SeVvice  Keform. 

HON.    JOSEPH    H.    CHOATE,    PRESIDENT.  OF   THE    NATIONAL 
\      '  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  great  honor  to  hiave  been 
elected  without  my  knowledge,  and  even  \yithout  my 
consent  being  asked,  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  for  the  present  year. 
Although  always  a  friend  of  the  cause  and  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  League,  I  was,  from  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  technical  details  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, both  classified  and  unclassified,  reluctant  to  accept 
the  position  until  assured  that  my  labors  would  be 
made  as  easy  as  possible  by  the  Council,  upon  whom 
the  work  of  the  organization  must  always  depend. 

We  are  gathered  here  in  this  great  manufacturing 
centre  to  celebrate  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  League,  and  the  place  for  this 
meeting  could  not,  as  I  think,  have  been  more  happily 
chosen,  because  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  Pittsburg 
itself  and  of  each  and  all  of  its  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  is  an  object  lesson  and  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  the  merit  system  in  business  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  mode  of  selecting  those 
who  are  to  labor  in  it.  What  would  be  thought  in  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  industrial  institutions  if  any 
other  considerations  than  merit  and  fitness  were  prac- 
tically made  the  means  of  securing  or  maintaining  a 
place  in  its  labors:  What,  if  anything  but  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  management,  to  find  and  seize 
upon  merit  and  fitness  wherever  they  exist,  and  to 
place  them  in  responsible  positions,  to  promote  as 
experience  and  usefulness  justify,  to  discharge  wher- 
ever inefficiency  appcarecl.  and  to  ^regard  every  em- 
ployee as  erititled  to  hold  the  place  for  which  he  was 
Dest  qualified  in  the  service  of  the  company  so  long, 
and  ho  longer,  than  he  could  discharge  its  duties,  were 
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accepted  in  theory  and  practice  as  the  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  business.  If  personal  favoritism  and  fam- 
ily influence  and  political  power  could  place  men  with- 
out trained  and  tried  qualiflcations  in  the  practical 
conduct  of  these  great  concerns  and  oust  them  without 
cause  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  some  outsider,  how 
long  would  the  marvellous  success  continue,  which 
has  made  Pittsburg  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world? 

We  look  back  with  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  the  League  when  we  mark  the 
immense  progress  that  the  cause  in  its  keeping  has 
made  in  these  twenty-eight  years,  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  equal  interest  to  the  vast  work  vet  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  country  can  practically  realize 
the  ideals  that  inspired  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 

It  will  be  many  decades  yet  before  we  can  h(^e  to 
reach  the  perfection  of  the  civil  service  as  it  exists  in 
France,  or  its  absolute  freedom  from  political  disturb- 
ance in  England  as  portrayed  by  Professor  Lowell  in 
his  recent  historical  review  of  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, that  splendid  counterpart  of  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth : 

"Political  influence,"  he  says,  "has  not  only  ceased 
almost  entirely  to  affect  appomtments  to  oflice,  but  it 
has  also  been  very  nearly  eliminated  in  the  matter  of 
promotion." 

"The  struggle  on  this  subject,"  he  continues,  %egan 
as  early  as  1847,  ^n^  the  government  has  been  strong 
enough  to  declare  that  an  eflfort  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  will  be  treated  as  an  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
employee,  or  as  the  minutes  adopted  by  the  Treasury 
in  1867,  and  by  the  Admiralty  a  couple  of  years  later 
ingeniously  and  forcibly  express  it,  'The  attempt  by  a 
public  officer  to  support  his  application  by  any  solic- 
itation on  the  part  of  members  of  Parliament  or  other 
persons  of  influence,  will  be  treated  as  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  such  ofHcer  that  his  case  is  not  good 
enough  upon  its  merits,* "  measures  which,  according 
to  Professor  Lowell,  seem  to  have  had  tiie  desired 
effect.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  advocates  and 
laborers  in  a  public  cause  to  have  a  high  ideal  for  its 
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future  progress  and  the  great  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  and  in  other  countries  are 
surely  an  incentive  and  guarantee  for  a  continuance 
in  the  future  of  our  triumphal  progress. 

It  was  on  the  nth  of  August,  1881,  while  Garfield 
lay  dying  that  lingering  death,  the  unconscious  victim 
of  the  spoils  system,  that  this  National  League  was 
formed,  as  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  representatives 
of  then  existing  local  civil  service  reform  associations, 
of  which  thirteen  were  represented  at  its  birth.  It  is 
true  that  great  progress  had  then  already  been  made 
in  the  vigorous  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  merit  system  for  the  spoils  system  had 
been  urgently  recommended  by  Presidents  Grant, 
Hayes  and  Garfield.  The  Pendleton  Bill,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  civil  service  system  as  now  estab- 
lished, had  been  introduced  into  Congress,  and  the 
immediate  object  of  the  formation  of  the  association 
was  to  facilitate  united  action  in  pressing  that  and 
other  similar  measures  of  reform. 

Thomas  Allen  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  pioneer  of  this  reform,  had  intro- 
duced his  first  bill  as  early  as  December,  1865,  but 
"its  novelty  was  too  great  to  allow  of  speedy  accept- 
ance and  many  other  things  demanded  attention."  But 
he  nobly  persevered,  and  in  May,  1868,  presented  his 
elaborate  report,  which,  as  Professor  Fish  declares, 
"may  be  considered  as  the  'effective  starting  point  of 
reform  in  this  country.'"  It  contained  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  needed  service,  careful  summaries  of 
the  systems  employed  in  China,  Prussia,  France,  and, 
especially,  in  England,  and  to  it  there  was  appended  a 
bill  intended  to  adapt  the  best  points  in  these  systems 
to  American  conditions.  This  bill  was  too  novel  and 
too  sweeping  in  its  recommendations  of  reform  to 
avoid  defeat,  but  its  defeat  was  only  after  a  serious 
struggle.  General  Grant,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  had 
not  only  favored  the  suggested  reform  but  in  his  sec- 
ond annual  message  recommended  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  should  "govern  not  the  tenure 
but  the  manner  of  making  an  appointment."     Hardly 
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a  session  of  Congress  passed  without  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  suggestions  were  sometimes 
made  that  were  worthy  of  a  heroic  age,  as  when  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  proposed  that  "any  member  of  Con- 
gress or  territorial  delegate  who  recommended  any 
one  for  office  without  having  received  a  written  re- 
quest from  the  Executive  should  be  fined  one  thousand 
dollars."  Senators  Wilson  and  Schurz  had  introduced 
similar  bills,  and  it  was  only  by  an  expedient, — happily 
not  then  too  familiar — by  a  rider  attached  at  the  last 
moment  to  an  appropriation  bill  that  provision  was 
made  for  carrying  out  the  President's  wishes.  This 
measure  left  everything  to  the  President's  discretion 
and  gave  him  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  work 
of  an  advisory  board,  but  Congress,  though  constantly 
agitating  the  subject,  backed  and  filled,  and  after  two 
years  the  absolutely  essential  appropriation  was  cut 
off.  But  President  Grant  had  continued  his  efforts, 
and,  as  in  the  Wilderness  in  the  summer  of  1864,  so 
ten  years  later,  he  seemed  determined  to  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  even  if  it  took  all  winter,  for,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1874,  he  announced  in  a  message  "If  Con- 
gress adjourns  without  positive  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  service  reform,  I  will  regard  such  action 
ab  a  disapproval  of  the  system,  and  will  abandon  it 
except  so  far  as  to  require  examinations  for  certain 
appointees  to  determine  their  fitness.  Competitive 
examinations  will  be  abandoned."  But  to  this  striking 
appeal  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

President  Hayes,  who,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
had  spoken  of  the  civil  service  reform  as  "of  perma- 
nent necessity,"  urged  strongly  upon  Congress  the 
restoration  of  the  necessary  appropriation,  the  want  of 
which  embarrassed  the  work,  and  gave  guarantees  of 
his  good  faith  by  the  appointment  of  Carl  Schurz,  the 
•champion  reformer,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  commissioning  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to  write  a  history 
of  the  civil  service  reform  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
and  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  against  polit- 
ical assessments.  Before  his  term  of  office  expired,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  competitive  examina- 
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tions  made  the  basis  lor  appointments  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House  under  the  rules  drawn  up  by  that 
distinguished  reformer,  Silas  W.  Burt,  and  the  same 
system  applied  to  the  New  York  Post  Office,  both  of 
which  were  decided  steps  in  advance.  The  crisis  be- 
tween President  Garfield  and  the  Senate  in  the  spring 
of  1881,  which  had  resulted  in  the  futile  resignation  of 
Senators  Conklin  and  Piatt,  had  attracted  renewed 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional League  was  formed. 

The  names  of  those  present  at  its  birth,  some  of 
whom  happily  still  survive  and  are  still  ever  loyal  to 
the  cause,  cannot  be  too  often  recalled.  Among  them 
were  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore,  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  Richard  Henry  Dana  of  Boston,  Henry  W. 
Sprague  of  Buffalo,  William  W.  Vaughan  and  Morrill 
Wyman  of  Cambridge,  George  W.  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz, 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Silas  W.  Burt,  William  Cary 
Sanger,  William  H.  Thomson,  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and 
Frederick  W.  Whitridge  of  New  York  and  Henry 
Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis.  Both  the  living  and  the  dead 
of  this  list  have  ever  since  contributed  most  richly  to 
the  progress  of  the  cause. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  and 
to  yours  if  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  refer  to  the  seri- 
ous loss  which  the  League  has  sustained  during  the 
present  year  in  the  death  of  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant members. 

In  the  death  of  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  indeed, 
who  for  seven  years,  from  1900  to  1907,  had  served 
you  in  that  capacity,  the  League  and  the  cause  have 
met  with  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  It  is  true  that 
before  he  became  President,  the  cause  of  civil  service 
reform  had  emerged  from  the  struggles  of  its  early 
fighting  period,  and  was  not  only  looked  upon  with 
toleration  and  respect  by  both  the  great  organized 
parties  of  the  country,  but  had  won  a  lasting  place  in 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  the  people.  But  eternal 
vigilance  was  needed  to  secure,  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  adherence  of  the  government  in  practice  to  the 
principles  upon   which   it   was  based,  and   it   was  a 
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watchful  observation  of  this  that  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  administration  as  president  Dr.  Gilman 
contributed  to  the  promotion  of  our  work.  You  do  not 
need  to  be  told  of  the  unspeakable  value  of  the  ad- 
hesion of  a  man  of  his  remarkable  character  and  repu- 
tation to  such  a  cause.  His  extraordinary  gifts,  in  the 
way  of  organizing  power  and  in  the  faculty  of  select- 
ing the  right  man  for  the  right  place,  had  been  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  in  the  great  places  that 
he  had  previously  filled.  It  has  been  well  said  that  his 
sixteen  years  at  New  Haven  as  librarian,  as  professor 
and  as  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  were 
an  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  for  larger  undertakings. 
His  summons  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
California  in  1872,  and  his  labors  there  to  establish  on 
firm  foundations  a  g^eat  state  university  with  its  novel 
experiments  in  the  way  of  the  free  higher  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  state,  gave  him  a  brief  opportunity 
for  usefulness  in  that  sphere  of  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself,  but  from  there  he  was  soon  called  to 
what  I  think  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
work  of  his  life  in  the  establishment  of  graduate  study 
in  the  new  university  of  Johns  Hopkins  of  Baltimore. 
His  twenty-five  years  of  service  there  in  an  entirely 
novel  field,  with  its  varied  exigencies  of  hardship  and 
success,  called  into  play  the  special  faculties  of  organi- 
zation and  selection  of  men  which  I  have  sought  par- 
ticularly to  emphasize,  and  the  imitation  or  rather  the 
reproduction  of  his  work  there  in  the  other  great 
universities  of  the  land  has  demonstrated  how  well 
that  work  was  done.  It  was  these  same  qualities  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  when  they  made  him  their  presi- 
dent for  the  first  three  years.  Graduate  study  and 
original  research  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  special- 
ties of  Dr.  Gilman,  and  wholly  apart  from  his  work 
in  the  Reform  League  he  had  thereby  become  one  of 
the  foremost  educators  and  thinkers  of  the  country. 
His  accession,  therefore,  to  the  presidency  of  this 
society  and  his  continuance  in  it  for  seven  years  was 
an  immense  boon  to  its  continued  prosperity.     Year 
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after  year  he  attended  its  meetings  and  by  his  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  addresses  kept  the  subject  of 
its  work  continuously  fresh  in  the  popular  mind.  His 
good  nature  and  patience — and  those  are  the  two  qual- 
ities that  have  been  most  serviceable  always  in  the 
promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League — were  never 
failing.  His  interest  in  the  cause  never  flagged,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  **impediment  of  age"  began  to 
tell  too  seriously  upon  him,  that  he  resigned  the  head- 
ship of  the  League,  which  he  had  so  satisfactorily 
filled.  He  was  always  full  of  hope,  courage  and  good 
cheer.  If  others  faltered  and  lost  courage  he  was  ever 
ready  to  point  to  the  great  examples  of  other  reforms 
that  had  fought  their  way  to  success  under  all  sorts 
of  delays  and  discouragements.  "Let  me  remind 
you,"  he  said,  **of  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  and 
the  Catholic  emancipation,  and  of  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  in  Great  Britain.  In  our  own  country  remem- 
ber how  long  it  was  between  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  the  emancipation  proclamation. 
Let  me  mention  also  the  opposition  to  public  schools 
which  frustrated  for  many  years  the  efforts  of  Horace 
Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  efforts  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  adoption  throughout  the  land  of  that  bul- 
wark of  national  liberty  the  American  method  of 
popular  education,"  and  appealing  to  the  great  vic- 
tories already  achieved  for  civil  service  reform,  he 
urged  us  to  press  on  with  new  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  National  League,  and  this  assembly  which 
greets  it  on  this  anniversary,  may  well  pause  to  pay 
a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  President  Oilman. 

The  death  of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
since  December,  1900,  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the 
League  and  was  one  of  the  early  champions  of  reform 
in  public  service,  has  deprived  us  of  a  great  and  noble 
example. 

It  was  while  he  was  governor  of  New  York  that 
the  civil  service  law  of  that  state  was  passed  in  1883. 
In  his  first  term  as  President,  he  extended  the  classi- 
fication by  adding  7,258  places  to  the  classified  lists, 
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and,  in  his  second  term,  he  added  over  40,000  places 
more,  and,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1886,  he  issued  his 
famous  "pernicious  political  activity"  order  which  is 
still  in  force.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  President,  however  zealous 
for  the  general  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  in  carry- 
ing it  out  in  actual  practice  against  the  tremendous 
and  often  irresistible  pressure  of  party  and  circum- 
stances and  powerful  advocates  of  special  appoint- 
ments, and  although  President  Cleveland,  like  almost 
every  other  President,  yielded  at  times  to  this  pres- 
sure it  cannot  be  denied  that  first  and  last  he  was  a 
steadfast  friend  of  the  cause. 

Professor  Fish  well  says  "The  second  administra- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland  brought  mingled  gall  and 
sweetness  to  the  believers  in  a  non-political  civil  ser- 
vice. Congress  was  more  eager  for  spoils  than  the 
government  was  to  give  them.  Throughout  the  term, 
however,  order  followed  order  extending  the  service 
by  providing  for  the  classification  of  lighthouse  keep- 
ers, for  the  clerical  force  in  the  pension  agency  and 
culminating  in  the  regulation  of  May  6,  1896,  which 
simplified  and  improved  the  whole  system  and  added 
29»397  officers  to  the  list  of  those  under  the  commis- 
sion, making  a  total  of  85,000  out  of  a  service  of  about 
205,000." 

I  ought  not  to  pass  without  mention  the  fact  of  the 
death  of  two  other  distinguished  friends  of  our  prin- 
ciples, both  vice  presidents  of  the  League.  I  mean 
the  Right-Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  who  died  in  July  after 
being  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation, and  vice  president  of  the  League  from  1892 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  William  Potts  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  in  the  same  month,  having  been 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional League  for  a  very  long  period  of  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Both 
of  these  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens  were 
ever  faithful  friends  and  advocates  of  the  work  of  the 
Leag^ue. 

While  great  credit  is  due  to  all  the  founders  of  the 
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League,  some  of  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  for 
their  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  under  a  debt  of  unspeakable  gratitude  to  the  two 
great  champions  who  literally  fought  its  way  from 
obscurity  and  ridicule  and  obloquy,  with  which  the 
cause  was  at  first  received  by  the  politicians  of  all 
parties,  to  its  triumphal  vindication.  Supported,  at 
last,  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  had  untiringly  appealed,  it  found  not  merely  rec- 
ognition but  support  and  applause  in  the  programmes 
and  platforms  of  both  the  great  parties.  I  mean,  of 
course,  George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz. 

Long  before  the  formation  of  the  League,  Mr. 
Curtis  with  all  the  might  of  his  chivalric  and  unselfish 
spirit  had  espoused  the  principle  of  reform  and 
pressed  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  always 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  ardor. 

From  1881  to  1892  he  was  your  president,  and 
until  his  death  in  the  latter  year  he  maintained  with 
exhaustless  courage  and  determination  the  fight 
against  the  spoils  system.  Scorning  the  vulgar  abuse 
that  was  heaped  upon  him  and  the  ceaseless  ridicule 
with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  brutal  defenders  of 
the  maxim  that  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  his 
courage,  his  hope,  his  absolute  faith  in  fina!  victory 
never  once  failed  him.  I  remember  well  the  outrage- 
ous personal  assaults  that  were  made  upon  him,  the 
never  failing  good  nature  with  which  he  met  them, 
the  gallant  and  inspiring  eloquence  which  he  dis- 
played at  every  stage  of  the  contest  and  the  success 
with  which,  when  occasion  offered,  he  routed  his 
illbred  and  boisterous  antagonists.  As  one  of  the  fore- 
most orators  of  his  time,  graceful  and  vigorous,  inven- 
tive and  honest,  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  country,  he  was  able  to  deliver  telling 
and  decisive  blows  at  the  enemies  of  good  government, 
and  he  never  failed  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity. 

As  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1871,  when  the  rider 
to  the  appropriation  bill  gave  President  Grant  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  civil   service,  and  to  name  a 
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civil  service  commission,  he  very  properly  selected 
Mr.  Curtis  as  its  first  chairman.  His  influence  with 
President  Cleveland,  too,  was  constant  and  command- 
ing, and  to  his  advocacy  is  largely  due  the  progress 
that  was  made  in  the  promotion  of  the  merit  system 
in  the  second  administration  of  that  great  president. 

The  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act  in  1883,  which 
is  substantially  the  law  under  which  the  civil  service  is 
administered  to-day,  and  the  enactment  of  a  civil  ser- 
vice law  in  his  own  state  of  New  York  in  the  same 
year,  were  largely  promoted  by  Curtis's  ardent  and 
untiring  pressure  upon  public  opinion.  His  views 
were  always  lofty  and  inspiring  to  the  popular  mind, 
as  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  that  was  vul- 
gar and  of  ill  repute,  and  hated  it  from  the  bottom  of 
his  noble  soul.  His  memory  is  already  becoming 
dimmed  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  but  if 
you  seek  for  his  monument  you  will  find  it  in  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  to  which  he  devoted  his 
best  years,  and  in  his  splendid  contributions  to  the 
establishment  of  the  merit  system  as  the  cardinal  fac- 
tor in  the  administration  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection  his  name  and  his  services 
will  never  be  forgotten  and  no  man  could  enjoy  a 
more  lasting  and  honorable  memorial. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  League,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  voluntary  retirement  in 
1900,  the  politicians  found  that  althought  Curtis  was 
to  meet  them  no  more,  they  had  to  do  thenceforth  with 
a  still  more  doughty  and  aggressive  champion.  For 
already  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  an  earnest 
and  constant  advocate  for  the  destruction  of  the  spoils 
system  and  he,  like  Curtis,  had  been  a  veritable  pio- 
neer.   President  Eliot  well  says  of  him : 

"Schurz  was  always  a  leader  of  the  people,  because 
he  was  an  independent  thinker  and  a  student,  and 
because  he,  himself,  faithfully  followed  ideals  which 
had  not  yet  become  the  ideals  of  the  masses.  In  how 
true  sense  he  was  a  pioneer  we  shall  realize  if  we 
recall  the  dates  of  some  of  his  great  speeches.     In  a 
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speech  on  civil  service  reform,  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  January,  187 1,  he  laid  down  in  the  clearest  and 
most  impressive  manner  all  the  fundamental  principles 
and  objects  of  the  reform — principles  which  have  not 
yet  been  fully  incorporated  in  public  law — and  to  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  a  devoted  servant  of  this  great 
reform." 

He  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  interest,  the  great 
increase  in  the  classified  service  during  Cleveland's 
second  term,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  reform  out- 
side of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
His  fearless  and  telling  criticism  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  for  the  order  of  May  29,  1899,  by  which  8,000 
places  were  withdrawn  from  the  classified  list  and 
handed  over  to  the  politicians,  made  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  public  judgment  which  com- 
pelled their  subsequent  restoration.  In  his  notable 
correspondence  with  Senator  Gallinger  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1897,  following  the  attack  of  the  latter  on  the 
civil  service  law,  Mr.  Schurz  displayed  his  great  abil- 
ity as  a  debater.  In  New  York,  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Association,  he  fought  with  all  his  might 
against  the  notorious  Black  Act,  which  was  declared 
by  its  author  to  be  intended  to  take  the  starch  out  of 
the  civil  service  law.  Of  course,  he  incurred  obloquy 
and  abuse,  of  which  through  all  his  life  his  aggressive 
combativeness  naturally  brought  upon  him  an  undue 
share,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  that.  His  devotion  was 
absolutely  unselfish,  and  if  he  could  only  strike  strong 
blows  for  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  he  abso- 
lutely disregarded  all  personal  consequences.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  civil  service  reform  when  President 
Hayes  named  him  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  department  in  which  he  found  an  ample  field  for  the 
display  of  all  his  splendid  qualities,  ferreting  out,  ex- 
posing and  punishing  corrupt  practices  in  the  depart- 
ment which  time  and  custom  had  almost  made  ven- 
erable, and  putting  into  practical  application  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  merit  system  throughout  the  department. 
His  powers  as  an  orator  and  debator  were  of  the 
very  first  quality.     Although  he  did  not   learn   the 
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English  language  until  he  was  on  his  way  to  America, 
an  exile  from  oppression,  his  command  of  the  language 
was  equaled  by  few  native  speakers,  and  every  one  of 
his  powerful  and  logical  addresses  reached  its  intended 
mark  and  exercised  vast  influence  on  the  popular 
mind.    To  quote  President  Eliot  again : 

'The  ordinary  defects  of  American  speaking,  bom- 
bast, excess  in  simile  and  metaphor,  exaggeration  and 
playing  to  the  galleries,  Carl  Schurz  invariably 
shunned.  His  oratory  was  always  highminded  and 
dignified  although  it  ranged  through  all  human  moods 
and  could  be  either  forceful  and  gentle,  plain  and 
calm,  or  dramatic  and  passionate." 

In  the  vast  work  yet  to  be  done  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  League,  until  the  administration  of  our  public 
service  shall  have  reached  the  ideal  which  these  two 
great  leaders  cherished  with  such  undying  faith, 
would  that  we  could  ever  hope  to  find  among  our 
champions  another  Curtis  and  another  Schurz. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  merit  system  dur- 
ing recent  years,  I  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  events 
of  the  last  twelve  months  because  it  is  the  province 
of  the  Council  to  present  that  in  detail  in  its  annual 
report,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  most  complete  and 
satisfactory.  But  we  may  well  very  briefly  pass  in 
review  the  upward  progress  of  our  cause  during  the 
administration  of  the  president  who,  in  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  the  example  of  Washington,  has  now  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  position  which  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  it,  and  largely  by  virtue  of  his  imposing 
personality,  has  become  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful in  the  world. 

You  will  remember  that  when  the  Pendleton  Act 
went  into  operation  in  1883,  the  classified  lists  cov- 
ered about  14,000  positions  out  of  an  entire  service  of 
approximately  110,000.  The  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  list  by  the  President,  and  first  and  last 
it  all  depends  upon  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  1901,  when  President  Roosevelt  succeeded, 
the  classified  list  covered  108,967  out  of  an  entire  ser- 
vice of  235,766,  but  at  this  moment  so  far  as  ofiicial 
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figures  are  obtainable,  the  classified  competitive  ser- 
vice amounts  now  in  round  numbers  to  220,000,  more 
than  double  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  when  he 
entered  upon  the  Presidency,  out  of  a  total  executive 
civil  service  of  352,104,  and  if  you  add  the  labor  list, 
subject  to  examination,  5,500,  it  brings  the  competitive 
list  at  the  present  time  to  include  almost  two-  thirds  of 
the  entire  federal  service,  for  which  increase,  as  I 
have  said,  the  principal  credit  is  necessarily  due  to  the 
President.  It  is  not  only  the  increase  in  numbers  in 
the  competitive  service  during  this  administration  that 
is  notable,  but  the  various  extensive  and  important 
branches  newly  brought  within  that  classification  that 
are  very  important,  as  you  will  see  when  I  enumer- 
ate them.  They  include  the  restoration  of  the  field 
service  in  the  War  Department,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn by  President  McKinley,  the  rural  free  delivery 
service,  now  numbering  approximately  40,000,  the 
forestry  service,  a  portion  of  the  Isthmian  canal  ser- 
vice, the  deputy  collectors,  deputy  naval  officers  and 
cashiers,  and  the  cashiers  and  finance  clerks  in  local 
post  offices,  besides  which  the  labor  service  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  principal  cities  has  been  made  competi- 
tive but  not,  technically  speaking,  classified. 

The  consular  service,  too,  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved. By  an  Executive  order,  issued  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1906,  the  President  provided  for  the  examination 
of  applicants  for  the  consular  service  under  a  system 
of  limited  competition,  for  which  the  President  names 
the  candidates.  Under  this  order,  a  high  standard  of 
examination  has  been  maintained  by  a  board  which 
includes  the  chief  examiner  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  although  the  consular  service  is  not 
classified  and  cannot  be,  as  consuls  are  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  and  the  examinations  are  not 
competitive  but  only  pass  examinations,  there  has 
been  a  marked  and  gratifying  advance  introduced  into 
the  consular  service  as  compared  with  the  former 
situation. 

In  the  very  closing  months  of  his  official  career 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  seized  upon  a  great  opportunity  in 
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the  spirit  of  the  advances  already  made  under  his  ad- 
ministration<  to  still  further  extend  the  application  of 
the  merit  system  by  bringing  within  the  competitive 
system  15,000  of  the  fourth  class  postmasters,  who  num- 
ber, all  told,  not  less  than  50,000.  Already,  under  the 
present  administration,  the  custom  of  regarding  these 
fourth  class  postmasters  as  holding  office  on  a  four  years' 
tenure  had  been  abandoned  and  they  have  held  their 
places  during  good  behavior. 

In  its  twenty-third  annual  report,  the  United 
States  civil  service  commission  expressed  the  belief 
that  classification  of  this  great  group  of  officials  is 
practicable  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  used  for  rural 
carriers.  In  his  message  of  December,  1907,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  to  Congress  action  providing  for 
classification,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  our  own  Law  Com- 
mittee, that  classification  could  take  place  without 
further  legislation.  The  fourth  class  postmasters 
themselves  are  organized  and  in  favor  of  being  so 
classified.  A  committee  representing  them  lately 
waited  upon  the  President  and  the  President-elect,  ac- 
companied by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  League,  and  were  delighted  to  find  them 
both  favorable  to  the  action  proposed,  which  has  now 
been  definitely  announced.  It  is  a  very  great  step  in 
advance,  particularly  in  taking  this  great  army  out  of 
politics  and  in  providing  for  suitable  location  of  post 
offices  and  the  selection  of  capable  men,  and  redounds 
still  more  to  the  credit  of  an  administration  that  has 
won  such  world  wide  laurels. 

There  are  other  groups  of  officials  whose  intro- 
duction into  the  classified  service  the  League  would 
promptly  welcome,  such  as  non-free  delivery  post  of- 
fices, pension  examining  surgeons,  assistant  postmas- 
ters, who  are  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with  deputy  col- 
lectors, already  classified,  all  of  whom  might  be  classi- 
fied without  further  legislation,  and  presidential  post- 
masters. But  before  these  last  could  be  classified, 
Congress  must  vest  the  appointment  in  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  or  the  Senate  consent  to  classification. 
But  more  important  and  beneficial  than  the  mere  num- 
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ber  of  the  employees  included,  or  to  be  included  in 
the  classified  list,  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent towards  the  faithful  enforcement  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules.  This  was  shown  at  the  start  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  civil  service  commission  of  Hon. 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  long  connected 
with  the  League,  and  the  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  who, 
with  Hon.  John  R.  Proctor,  who  had  served  on  the 
commission  with  President  Roosevelt,  himself,  made 
an  exceptionally  able  and  efficient  board.  By  imme- 
diate restoration  to  the  classified  competitive  service 
of  the  field  branch  of  the  War  Department,  the  loy- 
alty of  the  President  to  the  cause  was  distinctly  mani- 
fested, and  although  a  number  of  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  commission  during  his 
time,  the  attitude  of  both  the  President  and  the  com- 
mission towards  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  commission  has  felt  that  at 
all  times  it  had  the  support  of  the  President  in  its 
actions.  In  including  deputy  collectors  of  customs 
and  cashiers  the  President  has  carried  the  classifica- 
tion to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  reached. 

And,  finally,  in  the  matter  of  political  assessments, 
never  before  has  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  civil 
service  law  been  so  strictly  enforced  as  now.  Re- 
peated cases  have  been  investigated  by  the  commis- 
sion promptly,  upon  complaint  made,  and  reported  to 
the  President,  and  their  recommedations  have  been  in 
all  cases  sustained.  Striking  examples  are  the  case  of 
the  finance  clerk  in  the  Philadelphia  post  office,  re- 
moved for  collecting  political  assessments  for  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  of  1904, 
and  more  striking  still,  the  removal  in  1908,  in  the 
height  of  the  excitement  of  the  presidential  canvass, 
of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  of  a  special  treasury  agent  at  the  same  place  for 
assessing  employees,  although  one  of  the  latter  was 
thought  to  be  a  considerable  power  in  Republican 
politics  in  Michigan. 

The  exercise  of  what  may  be  called  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  President,  by  which  I  mean  the  making 
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of  special  exceptions  by  the  appointment  to  the  clas- 
sified list  without  competitive,  or  any  other,  examina- 
tion, has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  League,  and  it 
may  be  possible  by  a  change  of  the  rules  to  relieve  the 
President  of  the  tremendous  and  pitiless  pressure  that 
is  brought  upon  him  for  the  exercise  of  such  power  in 
individual  meritorious  cases.  I  say  the  pressure  is 
almost  irresistible,  for  who  could  resist  the  application 
of  the  friends  of  a  grand-daughter  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  reput- 
able but  scanty  livelihood  by  appointment  to  some 
insignificant  office;  or  an  appeal  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  appointment  to  the  classified  lists  of  that 
department,  of  a  young  diplomatist  uniquely  qualified 
for  most  valuable  and  important  services  there ;'  and 
how  could  the  President  refuse  to  exercise  his  power 
for  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  dependent 
family  of  a  servant  of  the  public  who  had  fallen  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty?  The  same  pressure,  but  in  an 
infinitely  less  degree  and  force  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  President  Washington,  who  seems  to  have 
avoided  it  by  an  expedient  to  which  it  is  believed  that 
none  of  his  successors  ever  resorted. 

Professor  Fish  says : 

"It  was  a  difficult  task  for  Washington.  There 
were  many  applicants  who  appealed  to  his  benevol- 
ence and  it  must  have  been  particularly  hard  to  turn 
away  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  great  numbers  of 
whom  urged  their  sufferings  upon  him  as  just  ground 
for  reward.  Yet  he  always  answered  that  these  con- 
siderations could  not  offset  superior  efficiency.  He  re- 
fused to  make  public  office  a  bounty,  though  in  some 
cases  he  did  assist  such  applicants  with  his  private 
means.  One  class  of  seekers  he  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  office  by  writing  to  his  nephew  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton that  relationship  must  be  an  absolute  bar  to 
preferment." 

President  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  exercised  the 
dispensing  power  referred  to  in  about  370  cases  in 
seven  years,  and  for  each  instance  of  such  exercise 
there  are  probably  scores  of  refusals  on  his  part  of 
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similar  urgent  demands.  In  each  case  of  the  exercise 
of  this  dispensing  power,  an  Executive  order  is  neces- 
sary, suspending  the  rules  in  order  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment, transfer  or  reinstatement  of  a  particular 
individual  or  number  of  individuals,  and  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  requires  that  the  reasons  for  necessary  ex- 
ceptions shall  be  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commission. 

From  1901  to  1907  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  special  exceptions.  In  1901  there 
were  three:  twelve  in  1902,  forty-three  in  1903,  thirty- 
nine  in  1904,  seventy  in  1905,  seventy-one  in  1906,  and 
seventy-eight  in  1907.  Happily  at  that  point,  the 
President  adopted  the  policy  of  submitting  in  each 
case  the  reasons  for  the  exception  to  the  civil  service 
commission  before  the  order  was  issued,  feeling  that 
the  number  was  becoming  excessive,  and  this  resulted 
in  a  material  reduction,  as  in  1908  there  have  been  but 
fifty-four  exceptions  down  to  November  13.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  in  these  excepted  cases  the  appoint- 
ments reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  all 
familiar  with  the  administration  of  the  civil  service 
law  realized  that  the  system  must  not  be  made  or 
allowed  to  become  too  rigid.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  President,  and,  particularly,  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  was  growing  before  he  adopted  the 
policy  last  named,  as  furnishing  a  precedent  for  sub- 
sequent administrations  which  might  not  have  the 
integrity  of  the  civil  service  so  much  at  heart  as  he, 
has  probably  attracted  more  invidious  attention  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  President's  administration  of 
the  civil  service  law,  and  yet  reformers,  themselves, 
have  never  entirely  agreed  as  to  special  exceptions. 
They  were  approved  and  advocated  by  such  sincere 
and  faithful  commissioners  as  John  R.  Proctor  and 
William  Dudley  Foulke,  while  others  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  reform  have  severely  criti- 
cised the  resort  to  them.  On  its  good  side,  the  prac- 
tice provides  a  means  of  meeting  emergencies  and  se- 
curing expert  services  without  delay  where  most 
needed.     On  its  bad  side,  it  is  called  an  exercise  of 
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arbitrary  power,  a  precedent  for  indefinite  extension 
and  abuse  in  hands  less  zealous  for  the  cause,  and 
tending  to  destroy  public  confidence,  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  civil  service  law  so  largely  depends.  A 
man  who  has  competed  for  a  position  in  accordance 
with  law  may  find  some  one  who  has  not  complied 
with  any  of  the  legal  requirements  placed  in  the  po- 
sition he  seeks,  and  given  the  same  privileges  as  if 
he  had  entered  through  competition.  As  long  as  it  is 
known  that  the  President  can  exercise  this  power  to 
dispense  with  the  rules  in  special  cases,  the  flood  of 
applicants  must  be  incessant,  and  certainly,  he  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  this  annoying  and  vexatious  pres- 
sure for  the  consideration  of  exceptional  cases,  which 
must  be  a  considerable  interference  and  trespass  upon 
the  time  required  for  his  vast  and  exacting  duties.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  a  change  in  the  rules 
would  not  be  feasible  which  should  transfer  the  initi- 
ative and  consideration  of  all  such  cases,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  civil  service  commission,  so  that 
they  should  not  reach  the  President  except  upon  its 
recommendation. 

One  other  matter  connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules  calls  for  some  attention  if  the  League 
would  faithfully  perform  its  duties  of  vigilant  scru- 
tiny of  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  law.  I 
mean  in  regard  to  the  political  activity  of  officeholders, 
which  is  a  subject  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause, unlike  the  political  assessments  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  which  is  a  matter  of  statutory 
enactment,  this  is  regulated  solely  by  Executive  or- 
ders, couched  in  more  or  less  general  terms,  and  en- 
forceable by  the  President  alone.  The  first  order  on 
the  subject  was  issued  by  President  Hayes.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  famous  "pernicious  activity"  order  of  July 
14,  1886.  applied  to  all  federal  office  holders  without 
distinction,  and  then  there  had  been  at  no  time  any 
power  in  the  civil  service  commission  to  enforce  or 
investigate  violations  of  whatever  rules  existed  upon 
the  subject  which  were  incorporated  in  department 
orders  and  enforceable  by  the  heads  of  departments  or 
the  President. 
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President  Roosevelt's  policy  was  outlined  in  his 
letter  to  the  commission  of  July  13,  1902,  declaring  the 
Cleveland  order  still  in  force  and  defining  it.  By  his 
interpretation,  members  of  the  competitive  force  were 
appointed  to  hold  office  regardless  of  politics,  and, 
therefore,  were  properly  required  to  desist  absolutely 
from  political  activity,  but  with  unclassified  officers 
mostly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  appointed  with 
some  regard  to  politics,  obviously,  the  same  strict  rule 
could  not  apply.  But,  as  he  wisely  said,  "They  are, 
however,  not  to  use  their  offices  to  control  political 
movements,  not  to  neglect  their  official  duties,  and 
not  to  cause  public  scandal  by  their  activity."  And 
by  this  distinction,  we  are,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  fairly  bound  as  laid  ddwn  by  the  highest 
authority.  Now,  by  reason  of  this  distinction,  we  find 
in  the  competitive  service  a  better  and  more  vigor- 
ous enforcement  than  formerly,-  though  with  lapses 
owing  to  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  the  lack  of  action  by  heads  of  de- 
partments on  investigation  by  department  inspectors. 

By  Executive  order  of  June  3,  1907,  issued  at  the 
request  of  the  League,  the  President  made  an  amend- 
ment to  civil  service  rule  No.  1,  by  prohibiting  the 
activity  of  competitive  employees.  This  was  not  a 
change  in  language  from  the  former  Executive  order, 
but  the  effect  of  making  it  a  civil  service  rule  was  to 
give  the  civil  service  commission  power  to  investigate. 
Large  numbers  of  complaints  and  investigations  took 
place  during  the  recent  campaign,  the  excellent  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  reported  in  detail  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  order  and  the  action  under  it  has  been  a  great 
step  forward. 

As  to  political  activity  in  the  unclassified  service, 
as  the  President  accepted  Mr.  Cleveland's  "pernicious 
activity"  order  without  change,  the  conditions  con- 
tinue largely  as  before,  but  certain  facts  which  are 
obvious  and  of  general  knowledge  demand  exposition 
and  call  for  serious  attention  with  a  view  to  consider 
whether  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
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continued  by  President  Roosevelt  does  not  admit  of 
some  strengthening. 

Certain  it  is  that  officeholders  played  a  great  part 
in  the  recent  campaign.  A  comparison  of  the  rolls  of 
the  convention  with  the  roster  of  federal  officeholders 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  League  shows  that  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion were  federal  officeholders.  In  several  delega- 
tions from  Southern  states,  more  than  one-third  and 
in  two  cases  two-thirds,  were  officeholders,  who,  of 
course,  were  active  locally  in  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions. Of  course,  Mr.  Taft  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  this.  If  he  had  had  his  own  way  probably  there 
would  not  have  been  many  officeholders  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  result  would  have  been  just  the  same.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  situation  in  the  South  is 
very  peculiar,  and,  as  long  as  that  condition  continues 
the  evil  complained  of  will  be  very  hard  to  curb. 
There,  officeholders  are  practically  in  control  of  the 
Republican  machine,  and  this  condition  prevents  the 
growth  of  a  sound  Republican  party  in  the  South. 
The  situation  in  regard  to  activity  of  unclassified  offi- 
cials in  the  North  and  West  is  much  better  than  in 
the  South  and  apparently  improved  during  the  present 
adiminstration,  and  the  situation  as  regards  office- 
holders or  employees  as  a  whole  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  enforcement  of  stringent  prohibitory  rules  in 
the  competitive  service.  But  the  undeniable  fact  that 
elections,  caucuses  and  conventions  are  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  controlled  by  federal  officeholders  is  a 
menace  and  tends  to  breed  mischief  in  some  pos- 
sible and  not  improbable  contingency,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  recommend  to  the  President  and  civil  service 
commission  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  Cleveland  order,  which  still  stands  un- 
modified, with  a  view  to  the  prevention  or  limitation  of 
so  obvious  an  evil  as  has  been  pointed  out.  The  rule 
as  laid  down  by  President  Cleveland  and  continued 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  perhaps  well  enough,  but  it  might 
more  distinctly  specify  what  shall  be  regarded  as  "per- 
nicious activity."  Let  me  read  the  principal  part 
of  it:— 
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*'The  influence  of  (edera)  office  holders  should  not 
be  felt  in  the  manipulation  of  political  primary  meet- 
ings, and  nominating  conventions.  The  use  by  these 
officials  of  their  positions  to  compass  their  selection 
as  delegates  to  political  conventions  is  indecent  and 
unfair;  and  proper  regard  for  the  proper  ethics  and 
requirements  of  official  place  will  also  prevent  their 
assuming  the  active  conduct  of  political  campaigns. 
Individual  interest  and  participation  in  political  af- 
fairs are  by  no  means  condemned.  Officeholders  are 
neither  disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of 
political  privileges,  but  their  privileges  are  not  en- 
larged nor  is  their  duty  to  party  increased  to  perni- 
cious activity  by  officeholding." 

The  whole  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  use 
of  the  word  "pernicious."  It  reminds  one  too  much  of 
the  old  distinction  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy, 
and,  for  one,  I  should  like  to  see  the  rule  amended  by 
striking  out  that  word. 

The  inclusion  of  the  fourth  class  postmasters  in  the 
classified  list  will  go  far  to  check  it.  Would  not  the 
further  elevation  of  that  list  so  as  to  make  it  include 
still  higher  officials  than  are  now  embraced  in  it  pro- 
duce still  further  beneficent  results  in  the  same 
direction? 

Where  there  is  no  critical  division  in  a  party  as  to 
candidates,  perhaps  no  direct  p61itical  damage  re- 
sults as  the  immediate  effect  of  such  general  activity 
of  officeholders  in  a  given  section  of  the  country.  But 
its  moral  effects  are  obviously  detrimental,  and  a  time 
may  come  when,  as  has  often  happened  before,  a 
serious  conflict  between  candidates  arises  in  which 
event  it  might  be  that  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
officeholders  in  the  South,  with  no  prospect  of  com- 
manding a  single  electoral  vote,  but  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  a  national  convention,  might  deter- 
mine the  choice,  and  so  work  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  national  policy  and  conduct.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  for  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  as  lately 
demonstrated,  some  effectual  remedy  ought  to  be 
found. 
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Whatever  civil  service  rule  may  be*  adopted,  what- 
ever new  action  may  be  taken  by  the  President  or 
by  any  president,  this  evil,  which  has  always  been 
found  most  difficult  to  grapple  with,  will  never  be 
cured  until  an  adverse  public  sentiment,  aroused  and 
sustained  by  the  full  power  of  the  press,  shall  discour- 
age and  forbid  such  violent  activity  in  officials  of  the 
unclassified  list. 

During  the  present  administration,  the  progress  of 
civil  service  reform  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto 
Rico,  where  civil  service  laws  have  been  enacted,  has 
been  encouraging;  and  in  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments upon  which  the  action  of  the  President  and 
the  United  States  civil  service  commission  has  a  pow- 
erful, but  only  an  indirect  influence  at  all  times,  great 
progress  has  been  made,  thanks  very  largely  to  the 
President's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  of 
the  cause.  The  need  for  reform  was  certainly  as  great 
in  state  and  municipal  governments  and  especially  in 
the  great  cities  as  in  the  federal  service,  and  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  marked  improvement  in 
these  recent  years  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  frequent 
and  startling  disclosures  of  corruption  in  municipal 
affairs,  the  awakening  of  a  vigorous  civic  spirit  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  reform  is  fundamental  and  that  advance- 
ment along  other  lines  is  conditioned  upon  it,  the 
useful  work  done  by  women,  organized  in  associations 
and  carried  out  on  educational  lines  through  the  me- 
dium of  women's  clubs,  or  directly  by  public  meet- 
ings, and  the  general  distribution  of  literature  on  a 
large  scale  treating  of  the  subject  involved,  all  these 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  into  prac- 
tical operation  the  principles  so  strongly  and  urgently 
advocated  by  the  head  of  the  nation. 

As  to  the  state  governments,  while  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  adopted  civil  service  laws  for  both 
state  and  municipal  services  as  early  as  1883-1884, 
these  for  over  twenty  years  were  the  only  state  civil 
service  laws,  but  in  1905,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  in 
1907,   Colorado;   1908,   New  Jersey,  adopted   similar 
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laws  for  state  services  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  leading 
cities  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri  have  been  brought  under  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  similar  laws  which  are  operating 
with  more  or  less  efficiency. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  within 
whose  borders  we  are  holding  this  twenty-eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  League,  is  very  far  from  encouraging. 
Machine  rule  and  the  spoils  system  seem  still  largely 
to  prevail.  Although  an  active  body  of  civil  service 
reformers  are  persistently  working  under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  and  as  we  hope  with  some 
effect. 

There  was  a  brief  moral  awakening  under  Mayor 
Weaver  in  Philadelphia,  which  gave  the  reformers 
the  prospect  of  a  chance,  which  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  law  in  1906 
and  also  of  the  Shem  Act  against  political  assess- 
ments and  political  activity  of  officeholders.  Mayor 
Weaver  appointed  a  good  commission,  which  did 
splendid  work,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  serious 
relapse,  which  still  continues. 

The  civil  service  law  of  Pennsylvania  for  second 
class  cities  was  passed  in  1907,  and  under  it  Pittsburg 
and  Scranton  have  been,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to 
be,  radiating  centres  of  life  and  activity.  The  pres- 
ent reforming  mayors  of  both  those  cities  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  get  the  law  well  started,  with 
prospects  of  most  beneficent  results.  But  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  deplorable  reactionary  spirit  which  has 
seized  upon  municipal  affairs  and  undone,  so  far  as 
machine  politics  could  do  it,  the  good  work  that  had 
already  been  started,  and  in  part  accomplished,  is  most 
discouraging. 

Turning  from  this  dark  local  picture  to  the  general 
situation  in  the  whole  country  at  large,  we  have  every 
reason  for  hope  and  congratulation.  The  importance 
and  efficacy  of  the  merit  system  as  the  only  means  of 
supplanting  and  eradicating  the  spoils  system  which 
so  long  worked  corruption  in  every  department  of 
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government,  is  universally  recognized.  In  states  and 
cities  alike,  where  an  immense  amount  still  remains  to 
be  done,  the  agitation  for  better  government  still  con- 
tinues and  erows.  Civil  service  reform  is  looked  to 
as  the  fundamental  and  only  effective  remedy  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  last  few  years  will  be  continued.  Our  League, 
itself,  is  growing  stronger  and  more  vigorous  every 
day,  and  is  constantly  becoming  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  confront  it.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  parties  and  politics  and  our  councils 
and  our  action  have,  from  the  beginning  until  now, 
been  shared  alike  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  with 
equal  earnestness  and  vigor.  But  so  far  as  civil  ser- 
vice reform  is  concerned,  the  members  of  both  parties, 
both  within  and  without  our  League,  must  indulge 
in  unbounded  rejoicing  in  the  election  of  two  such 
earnest  and  lifelong  champions  of  our  reform  as  that 
of  Judge  Taft  to  the  presidency  and  of  Grovernor 
Hughes  in  New  York,  both  of  whom  have  shown  by 
their  official  and  public  action  their  fidelity  to  good 
government  and  the  merit  system.  Judge  Taft  has 
been  a  pronounced  civil  service  reformer  in  and  out 
of  office.  He  was  formerly  the  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Cincinnati;  he  intro- 
duced the  civil  service  law  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  of  the  Philippines,  and  favors  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  to  the  widest  practicable 
degree.  So  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  confi- 
dently believe  that,  by  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
he  has  been  elected,  every  office  will  be  brought  under 
the  classified  list  that  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
will  allow  to  be  so  treated.  And  the  triumph  of  good 
government  in  the  state  of  New  York,  over  all  sorts 
of  hostile  influences  combined,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  conscience  of  the  people  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  that  an  appeal  to  their  moral  sense  is  a 
far  more  potent  factor  than  any  partisan  inducements. 
The  recent  act  of  President  Roosevelt,  which  so 
fitly  crowns  his  record  as  a  civil  service  reformer,  and 
closes  the  work  of  our  current  year,  by  which  at  one 
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blow  he  has  brought  the  fourth  class  postmasters  in 
the  whole  region  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  within  the  classified  list,  and  so  snatched 
15,000  officials  at  one  stroke  from  the  clutch  of  the  pol- 
iticians, by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  so  strongly 
held,  is  a  fatal  blow  to  the  last  stronghold  of  the  spoils 
system.  Hereafter,  all  vacancies  occurring  in  that 
great  department  through  that  vast  tract  of  country 
will  be  filled  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations, 
and  this  wise  act  is  certain  to  be  extended  to  the  rest 
of  the  country  as  fast  as  the  necessary  conditions  will 
allow.  All  honor  to  the  President,  who  has  thus  testi- 
fied his  faith  by  his  works,  and  brought  within  the 
reach  of  speedy  accomplishment  the  great  advance  for 
which  all  civil  service  reformers  have  so  long  been 
struggling  and  praying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  successor  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
last  great  achievement,  and  will  bring  it  to  a  final  con- 
summation so  far  as  President  Roosevelt  may  be  un- 
able to  perfect  it  in  the  brief  remnant  of  his  term 
of  office. 

When  we  consider  the  wonderful  progress  that  has 
already  been  made  in  the  redemption  of  public  office 
in  America  from  corruption  since  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War,  when  we  recall  the  clean  sweep  that,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  followed  each  presidential 
election- which  resulted  in  a  change  of  party,  when  we 
remember  what  an  army  of  office  seekers  besieged  the 
White  House  and  every  executive  chamber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  official  term,  how  Presidents  and 
governors  and  senators  and  congressmen  were  dis- 
turbed and  almost  paralyzed  in  the  performance  of 
their  legitimate  official  duties  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  distribution  of  patronage,  and  the  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  which  infected  our  whole 
official  life  during  the  prevalence  of  the  old  system, 
and  how  far  all  that  has  now  been  changed,  we  may 
well  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  final  triumph  of 
our  cause  when  what  was  regarded  at  the  beginning  as 
a  visionary  idea  shall  have  proved  itself  to  be  indeed  a 
very  stern  reality  of  American  public  life. . 
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Besides  the  direct  progress  made  during  the  last 
seven  years  in  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
civil  service  act,  there  are  certain  indirect  advances 
in  our  public  conditions  which  have  a  strong  bearing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  are  certainly  promoting  the 
general  cause  of  good  government  which  we  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

The  vast  effect  for  good  which  has  resulted  from 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
some  of  the  states  forbidding  the  use  of  corporate 
funds  for  political  purposes  and  the  demonstration 
which  we  have  just  had  that  a  great  national  election 
involving  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  our  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people  for  the  next  four  years  can  take  place 
in  peace  and  safety  without  the  expenditure  of  extraor- 
dinary sums  of  money  are,  indeed,  among  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  the  times.  The  lavish  extravagance 
of  the  expenditure  in  former  elections  threatened,  if  not 
checked,  to  beget  an  untold  amount  of  corruption  and 
demoralization  from  which  we  have  now  been  happily 
rescued.  But  that  is  not  all,  it  is  only  a  small  part, 
indeed,  of  the  account  rendered  for  good  by  the  past 
seven  years.  There  has  been  in  that  period  an  awak- 
ening of  the  public  conscience  throughout  the  country 
of  a  most  remarkable  character.  The  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  the  average  citizen  to  give  attention  to 
public  affairs  and  the  new  disposition  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country  to  study  and  devote  themselves, 
each  according  to  his  degree  and  the  measure  of  his 
capacity,  to  the  public  service,  has  wrought  a  change 
which  has  gone  far  to  remove  the  reproach  so  con- 
stantly cast  upon  us  by  foreign  nations  that  we  were 
willing  to  abandon  our  cardinal  doctrine  of  self  gov- 
ernment and  to  leave  it  all  to  the  politicians. 

And  then,  too,  the  standard  of  official  conduct,  both 
in  the  state  and  the  nation,  has  been  steadily  raised,  so 
that  while  there  are  still  many  shortcomings,  and 
much  corruption  and  peculation,  still  to  be  ferreted 
out  and  punished,  there  is  a  stern  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  the  people  to  have  that  prop- 
erly done,  and  all  evil  doers  brought  to  light,  exposed 
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and  visited  with  the  consequences  which  their  crimes 
deserve. 

We  are  very  far  yet  from  realizing  the  ideal  which 
our  theories  of  self  government  and  of  honest  gov- 
ernment hold  out  to  us,  or  of  approximating  to  the 
lofty  standard  which  has  already  been  exercised  in 
some  other  countries.  I  have  read  a  statement  by  one 
of  my  predecessors  in  England,  who  occupied  official 
position  there  for  a  long  term  of  years,  that  in  all  that 
period  he  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  peculation  or 
corruption  in  the  civil  service,  and  in  my  own  experi- 
ence of  six  years  at  the  same  post,  I  should  bear  the 
same  testimony.  If  we  persevere  and  practice  eternal 
vigilance,  we  shall  get  there  by  and  by,  but  we  are 
certainly  not  yet  in  sight  of  that  much  desired  goal. 

One  more  thing  in  the  same  direction :  Our  gen- 
eral standard  of  financial  integrity  has  also  advanced 
and  great  transactions  in  finance,  which  not  many 
years  ago  would  have  passed  muster  without  a  ques- 
tion by  the  public,  are  now  apologized  for  by  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  according  to  the  moral  standard  of  that  day, 
and  that  not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  transactions 
of  a  similar  character  would  hardly  now  be  regarded  as 
possible.  Not  that  there  are  not  speculators  who 
would  gladly  promote  and  indulge  in  them  if  they 
thought  they  could  safely  do  it,  but  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment and  the  higher  sense  of  the  public  condemna- 
tion have  rendered  us  pretty  safe  against  them  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  I  will  not  undertake  to  apportion 
the  credit  for  these  great  and  notable  advances  during 
this  short  period,  but  I  think  you  all  know  to  whom 
much  of  the  credit  should  be  given,  and  however  we 
may  differ  from  him  on  particular  measures,  the  bal- 
ance of  credit  in  his  favor  when  the  historical  books 
of  account  come  to  be  written  up,  will  be  very  large 
indeed.  Let  us  hope  that  his  successors  for  many 
years  will  march  in  the  same  direction  and  will  achieve 
as  much. 
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Address. . 

HON.  MOBBIS  J.  FRBIBBBG,  OF  OINOINNATI. 

The  building  of  the  Cincinnati  new  water  works 
was  authorized  by  special  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  Water  Works  Pur- 
poses in  Cities  of  the  First  Grade  of  the  First  Class." 
Said  act  provided  that  "whenever  *  *  *  *  the 
board  having  charge  of  the  water  supply  of  such  city 
*  *  *  *  shall  declare  that  a  material  enlarge- 
ment, extension,  improvement  or  addition  to  existing 
water  works  of  such  city  is  required,  if  there  be  exist- 
ing water  works  in  such  city,  it  shall  certify  such  reso- 
lution to  the  Governor  of  the  state,  and  thereupon  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  to  be 
known  as  the  'Commissioners  of  Water  Works/  com- 
posed of  five  citizens,  residents  of  such  city,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party/' 

Section  7  of  the  act  says :  "Said  commissioners  in 
constructing  such  works,  or  such  enlargements,  ex- 
tensions, improvements  or  additions,  shall  have  power 
and  authority,  and  be  governed  in  respect  of  con- 
tracts as  follows :  First,  to  make  contracts,  employ 
such  superintendents,  engineers,  clerks,  laborers,  and 
other  employes  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to 
fix  their  compensation ;  and  any  of  such  persons  may 
be  removed  by  a  majority  of  said  commissioners  at 
any  time." 

Beyond  this,  the  act  is  silent  in  regard  to  employ- 
ment and  discharge  of  employes,  and  as  there  is  not 
at  present,  nor  was  there  at  any  time  since  the  passage 
of  the  act,  any  law  compelling  a  municipal  board  to 
recognize  any  civil  service  or  merit  system  in  their 
dealings  with  employes,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  action 
of  the  board  along  these  lines  must  be  voluntary. 
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All  of  the  work  of  constniction  of  the  water  works 
was  done  by  contract,  some  118  coKtiacts  liaving  been 
let.  The  employes  of  the  board  during  cuosU action, 
therefore,  were  confined  to  engineers,  assistMrts> 
draughtsmen,  axmen,  rod  and  transit  men,  inspectors, 
clerks,  stenographers,  janitors,  etc. 

The  first  duty  of  the  board  was  the  selection  of 
capable,  honorable,  trustworthy  engineers,  and  they 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  such  men  for 
chief  engineer  in  Gustave  Bouscaren,  who  served  until 
his  death  on  November  6th,  1904,  and  George  H. 
Benzenberg,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who,  until  that 
time,  with  Mr.  Charles  Hermany,  had  acted  as  con- 
sulting engineer.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  ac- 
corded these  men  for  their  signal  ability  and  zeal, 
their  honesty  and  integrity,  and  the  board  is  happy 
to  testify  to  the  great  measure  of  credit  due  them  for 
the  excellent  character  of  the  work  and  the  success  of 
the  entire  system  as  planned  by  them. 

Although  the  law  empowered  the  board  to  employ 
such  superintendents,  engineers,  etc.,  as  they  might 
deem  necessary,  the  board  practically  delegated  that 
power  to  the  chief  engineer,  for  no  position  under  the 
board,  excepting  the  employes  in  the  office  of  the 
board,  was  filled  without  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  engineer,  nor  do  the  records  show  that  at  any 
time  did  the  board  fail  to  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  chief  engineer  concerning  appointments 
of  employes. 

As  the  naming  of  employes  was  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  so  was  the  power  of  removal, 
and  no  man  was  .ever  removed  without  good  cause. 

Except  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  into 
the  work  men  who  were  particularly  well  fitted  for 
some  special  class  of  work,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
engineer  to  advance  his  men  for  merit ;  thus  the  rod- 
man  became  the  transit  man,  the  transit  man  the  in- 
spector, and  the  inspector  the  assistant  engineer,  and 
all  worked  together  conscientiously  and  persistently 
for  the  good  of  the  work.  Draughtsmen  were  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time,  and  the  positions  in  the 
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field  were  equipped  from  them  whenever  possible. 
During  construction  there  were  employed  3  engin- 
eers, 17  assistant  engineers,  26  draughtsmen,  10  office 
men,  5  transit  men,  8  levelers,  8  rod  men,  39  inspect- 
ors, and  20  miscellaneous. 

As  the  works  cannot  be  turned  over  to  the  city, 
or  the  **board  having  charge  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  city,"  until  they  are  completed,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  board  to  operate  the  separate 
parts  of  the  works  as  they  were  finished,  firstly,  be- 
cause some  of  the  contracts  provided  for  a  time  of 
probation  and  test  trials,  and  secondly,  because  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  assistance  of  the  new  works  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

During  this  period  of  operation,  the  same  system 
of  employment  and  discharge  of  operatives  as  during 
construction  was  carried  out,  and  when,  early  in  the 
year  1SK)9,  the  entire  works  are  turned  over  to  the  city, 
they  will  be  operated  by  men  well  fitted  for  their  par- 
ticular positions,  from  the  coal  passers  to  the  chief 
engineer  in  charge  of  operation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  civil  service  commission  provided  for  in  the 
new  code  that  becomes  effective  January  1st,  1910, 
will  keep  the  running  of  the  works  out  of  politics  as 
it  has  thus  far  been  kept.  There  are,  in  the  operation 
of  the  river  pumping  station,  the  intake  pier,  the  main 
pumping  station,  the  Western  Hills  pumping  station, 
the  filtration  plant  and  settling  reservoirs,  the  follow- 
ing number  employed:  14  engineers,  26  oilers,  18  fire- 
men, 15  coal  passers,  6  machinists,  2  clerks,  2  store- 
keepers, 2  boiler  cleaners,  2  electricians,  3  chemists, 
12  attendants  to  the  filter  plant,  4  janitors  and  22 
laborers,  or  a  total  of  125  men. 

The  works  have  been  delivering  an  average  of  44 
million  gallons  of  filtered  water  per  day,  at  an  approx- 
imate cost  of  $13.65  per  million  gallons,  this  cost  in- 
cluding two  pumpings  of  all  the  water  delivered,  a 
third  pumping  of  the  water  delivered  to  the  Western 
Hills  suburbs,  and  the  filtering  of  the  total  supply. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
in  Dependencies. 

To  THE  Council  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  in  Dependencies 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  in  1901 
the  passage,  on  September  19,  1900,  of  a  law  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  an 
Efficient  and  Honest  Civil  Service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands/'  This  was  the  fifth  statute  passed  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  of  which  William  H.  Taft  was 
the  President,  and  in  some  particulars  was  more  strin- 
gent and  far  reaching  in  its  provisions  than  any  legis- 
lation then  existing  within  the  United  States.  From 
year  to  year  thereafter  your  committee  has  reported 
progress  under  this  act,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
its  provisions  to  cover  all  branches  of  the  insular  and 
provincial  services  and  the  city  of  Manila.  In  more  re- 
cent years  these  reports  have  been  omitted  on  the  as- 
sumption and  in  the  belief  that  the  good  work  so  early 
and  so  well  started  to  prevent  the  possible  growth 
of  the  spoils  system  and  to  provide  a  career  for  capable 
and  intelligent  men  had  been  continued. 

Last  year  your  committee  was  able  to  report  the 
passage  of  a  civil  service  law  applying  to  the  insular 
service  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission under  an  able  and  efficient  head.  We  have 
just  received  the  first  report  of  the  Porto  Rico  civil 
service  commission,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 
It  is  devoted  largely  to  a  description  of  the  work  of  or- 
ganization ;  to  the  drafting  of  rules ;  the  appointment 
of  examining  boards  and  the  holding  of  examinations. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Hon.  Harry  C.  Coles, 
in  a  special  report  under  date  of  October  ist  is  able 
to  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  work  of  the 
installation  of  the  merit  system,  so  far  as  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law  permit,  has  been  done.  Mr.  Coles  went 
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from  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  civil  service  commission  in 
Washington  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  the  merit 
system,  and  has  acted  as  chairman,  chief  examiner 
and  secretary  of  the  board. 

While  the  report  as  a  whole  shows  the  satisfactory 
beginnings  that  have  been  made,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  in  his  special  report,  takes  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  certain  glaring  defects  in  the  civil  service 
law  which  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  action 
at    the    earliest    practicable    moment;    otherwise,   he 
states,  "the  public  service  of  Porto  Rico  will  mate- 
rially suffer."    He  argues  that  the  commission  should 
be  vested  with  more  discretionary  power,  should  be 
authorized  to  make  exceptions  from  competitive  exam- 
ination when  the  interests  of  the  public  service  de- 
mand it,  and  to  extend  the  classification  to  positions 
not  specifically  classified  by  law.     He  calls  attention 
to  the  serious  error  made  in  the  law  in  prohibiting 
the  holding  of  examinations  in  connection  with  promo- 
tion, and  asks  that  authority  should  be  given  for  com- 
petitive promotion  examinations,  as  "otherwise  it  is 
possible  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  merit  system." 
He  also    regards    as    an    error  .  the    provision    that 
Americans  must  have  been  residents  of  the  island  for 
a  year  before  being  admitted  to  the  examinations,  and 
pleads  for  the  substitution  of  a  provision  for  a  prefer- 
ence for  native  Porto  Ricans.     Finally,  he  points  out 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  municipal  service 
should  be  excluded  from  classification,  and  urges  in 
the  interests  of  good  government  not  only  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  municipalities,  but  also  of  the  insular 
police  force  and  the  teachers  of  public  schools,  present- 
ing figures  that  show  out  of  the  3,922  positions  in  the 
insular  government  only  1,052  are  at  present  subject 
to    civil    service    rules.      All    these    recommendations 
should,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  earnest  support  of 
the  League. 

We  have  been  aware  that  the  Philippine  civil  ser- 
vice act  has,  in  the  course  of  years,  been  frequently 
amended  to  provide  for  extensions  to  meet  new  exi- 
gencies.    In  August,  1907,  a  revised  civil  service  act 
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was  passed  embodying,  for  the  most  part,  these  vari- 
ous amendments.  The  civil  service  commission  has 
now  become  a  bureau  of  the  Philippine  government 
under  a  direct9r  of  civil  service,  who,  at  the  present 
time,  is  Hon.  William  S.  Washburn,  formerly  an  ex- 
aminer in  the  civil  service  commission  at  Washington, 
who  was  sent  out  to  succeed  Hon.  Frank  M.  Kiggins, 
and  until  the  abolishment  of  the  commission  served 
as  its  chairman. 

The  revision  of  the  Philippine  civil  service  law 
enacted  on  August  26,  1907,  has  led  to  a  comparison 
by  your  committee  of  the  original  act  passed  in  1900 
and  the  act  in  its  present  revised  form.  This  com- 
parison shows  that  while  the  provisions  have  been  re- 
arranged and  re-codified,  in  the  main  the  original  plan 
has  been  preserved,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two 
points  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  noting. 

The  original  act,  in  section  5,  designated  the  de- 
partments, bureaus  and  offices  to  which  the  act  should 
apply.  It  was  clearly  intended  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  coi;nmission  to  new  branches  as  fast  as 
practicable,  and  for  this  purpose  new  acts  were 
adopted.  The  revised  act  provides  under  section  i 
that  the  law  shall  apply  "to  appointments  to  all  posi- 
tions and  employments  in  the  Philippine  civil  service, 
insular  or  provincial,  or  of  the  city  of  Manila  now 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  the  compensations 
of  which  are  authorized  at  an  annual,  monthly,  or 
daily  rate,  or  otherwise,  except  the  employment  of 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  whose  rate  of  com- 
pensation is  720  pesos  or  less  per  annum,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  all  other  persons  whose  rate  of  compen- 
sation is  240  pesos  or  less  per  annum."  This  places 
beyond  question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

In  the  exception  above  noted  of  semi-skilled  or  un- 
skilled laborers,  a  departure  is  made  from  the  original 
plan.  Section  6  of  the  law  of  1900  required  that  the  rules 
should  provide  "for  the  selection  of  laborers,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  appli- 
cations by  such  non-competitive  examinations  as  may 
be  practicable."    At  no  time  since  the  introduction  of 
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this  act  has  the  system  of  labor  registration  actually 
been  introduced,  and  it  is  probable  that  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  Islands  a  system  of  this  kind, 
which  has  proved  of  such  value  in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  was  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

A  matter  of  far  more  importance  and  concern  from 
the  point  of  view  of  your  committee  is  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  provisions  relating  to  pro- 
motions within  the  service.  It  was  the  undoubted  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  original  act,  among 
whom  President  Taft  is  believed  to  have  taken  a  chief 
part,  that  the  civil  service  law  should,  in  time,  apply 
to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  officers  subordi- 
nate to  the  commission,  and  that  a  system  of  regulated 
promotions  should  be  introduced.  This  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  first  report  of  the  Philippine  civil 
service  board,  in  which,  among  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  act,  are  named  the  following : 

Competitive  examinations  must,  whenever  practicable,  be  held 
for  original  entrance  to  the  service,  and  promotion  of  employees 
must  also  be  based  upon  competitive  examinations,  in  which  the 
previous  experience  and  efficiency  of  employees  shall  be  given 
due  consideration. 

And  again: 

The  act  provides  for  the  ultimate  classification  of  all  posi- 
tions in  the  service,  from  laborers  to  heads  of  bureaus  and 
offices,  and  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  now  in  the  service  as  well  as  those  who  may 
enter  hereafter  through  these  examinations. 

In  section  6  of  the  original  act  it  was  required  that 
the  rules  should  provide  **for  the  promotion  of  mem- 
bers from  one  rank  of  the  classified  service  to  the  next 
higher  rank  by  competitive  examination." 

Section  20,  in  providing  for  the  exemption  of  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  positions  from  the  operation  of  the 
act,  stated :  that  **after  18  months  from  the  date  that 
the  board  shall  certify  that  it  has  a  sufficient  list  of 
eligibles  to  supply  vacancies,  vacancies  occurring  in  all 
the  foregoing  offices,  except  the  private  secretaryships 
above  described,  shall  be  filled  without  examination 
from  the  first,  second  and  third  assistants  of  all  the 
foregoing    offices,"    and    similarly    section    21.    which 
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exempted  certain  other  high  positions  required  that 
after  one  year  from  the  date  that  the  board  shall  cer- 
tify that  it  had  a  sufficient  list  of  eligibles,  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  promotion  by  competitive  examina- 
tions as  in  other  cases. 

These  provisions,  and  the  work  which  it  had  ac- 
complished in  its  first  year,  led  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  report  on  August  23,  1901 : 

After  18  months,  however,  from  that  date,  or  on  October  26, 
1902,  all  vacancies  in  positions  in  the  Philippine  civil  service, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  be  required  to  be  filled  by 
promotion  within  the  service,  or  by  certification  from  the  eligible 
registers  of  the  board. 

(Report  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine  Commission  to  Secretary  of 
War,  December  1,  1900,  to  October  15,  1901,  part  2,  page  293.) 

In  the  revised  act  of  August  26,  1907,  we  find  a 
seemingly  radical  departure  from  these  provisions  for 
making  all  the  higher  positions  subject  to  promotion 
virithin  the  service,  which  were  undoubtedly  adopted 
-with  a  view  to  offering  to  young  men  a  career  in  the 
Philippine  service,  in  which  advancement  should  de- 
pend solely  upon  efficiency.  In  section  i  of  the  revised 
act  it  is  provided  that  the  examination  requirements 
for  entrance  or  for  promotion  shall  not  apply  to  a 
number  of  enumerated  positions.  In  other  words,  an 
exempt  class  has  been  created,  which  was,  we  believe, 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  original  act.  In  section 
7,  the  original  requirements  regarding  promotions  are 
modified  as  follows: 

Section  7.  If  competent  persons  are  found  in  the  service 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  appointing  power,  are  available  and 
possess  the  qualifications  required,  vacancies  in  the  position  of 
chiefs  and  of  assistant  chiefs  in  bureaus  and  offices  and  in  the 
position  of  superintendent  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  of  such 
persons  without  examination:  provided,  however,  That  an  ex- 
amination may  be  given  when  requested  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral or  proper  head  of  department. 

These  provisions  regarding  an  exempt  class  and 
promotions  were  not  first  introduced  in  the  revised 
act.  They  appeared  as  the  results  of  statutes  passed  in 
the  years  intervening  between  the  original  act  and 
the  revised  act,  and  indeed  the  number  of  excepted 
places  has  been  apparently  materially  reduced  by  the 
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revised  act  from  the  list  adopted  in  an  act  of  January 
9,  1903.  But  owing  to  these  later  enactments,  the  pre- 
diction that  in  18  months  from  the  statement  of  the 
report  of  August  23,  1901,  all  vacancies  in  positions 
in  the  Philippine  service  would  be  required  to  be  filled 
by  promotion  within  the  service  or  by  certification 
from  the  eligible  registers  of  the  board  was  not  ful- 
filled. This  prediction  was  based  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  original  act. 

Your  committee  would  view  with  apprehension  any 
letting  down  of. the  bars  in  the  requirements  of  the 
civil  service  act  which  mean,  as  these  changes  seem 
to  mean,  a  lessened  opportunity  for  a  career  in  the 
Philippine  service  and  a  consequent  lessened  attrac- 
tion to  young  and  capable  men  to  enter  that  service, 
unless  such  modification  was  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Working  at  this  distance  and  with 
no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
the  committee  finds  itself  under  great  disability  in 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  these  changes,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
them.  Through  official  sources,  it  has  sought  to  se- 
cure the  required  information,  but  cannot  be  put  in 
possession, of  the  facts  until  months  after  this  report 
is  submitted.  Its  view  that  these  changes  are  to  be 
regarded  on  their  face  as  unfortunate  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  following  extract  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  civil  service  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 

The  only  practical  method  by  which  promotions  on  merit  may 
be  assured  is  by  means  of  competitive  promotion  examinations. 
No  promotion  to  any  position  in  this  service  is  made  without 
passing  the  examination  required  for  original  appointment  there- 
to. This  requirement  of  eligibility  in  examination  taken  non- 
competitively  for  promotion  prevents  promotion  of  the  really 
incompetent  and  the  practical  breaking  down  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem, but  does  not  insure  the  promotion  of  the  most  competent 
and  trustworthy.  Competitive  promotion  examinations  cannot 
be  generally  applied  to  this  service  without  increasing  the  appro- 
priation for  this  bureau,  as  the  examiners  as  well  as  other  em- 
ployees of  the  bureau  are  required  constantly  to  work  overtime 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  work.  Without  strict  adherence  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  public  service  will 
suffer  by  the  appointment  or  advancement  of  the  mentally,  mor- 
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ally,  or  physically  unfit  Constructive  work  can  not  be  done 
by  the  incompetent,  and  positions  of  financial  trust  and  responsi- 
bility should  not  be  given  to  men  whose  habits  of  life  and  polit- 
ical and  social  relations  are  likely  to  outweigh  principles  of  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  No  position,  high  or  low,  the  duties  of 
which  presuppose  capability  to  administer  actually,  honestly,  and 
intelligently  the  affairs  of  the  position  or  to  perform  the  work 
required  to  be  done,  can  in  the  interests  of  good  government 
be  filled  by  an  imfit  person  or  by  a  political  or  personal  appointee 
who  has  not  the  proper  qualifications  to  perform  the  duties 
creditably.  The  actual  money  loss  caused  by  the  payment  of 
government  revenues  to  the  incompetent  and  unreliable  is  prob- 
ably less  harmful  than  the  deadly  effect  on  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  service  and  the  disgust  and  resulting  resignations  of 
really  competent  and  reliable  men.  The  possession  of  brains  by 
a  government  official  or  employee  is  important,  and  so  is  the  pos- 
session of  good  morals.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  without  the  latter  there  is  no  assurance  of  reliability  and  in- 
tegrity. The  interests  of  good  administration  require  the  reason- 
able observance  by  employees  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct 
everywhere  approved  by  right-thinking  and  law-abiding  persons. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  League  to  undertake  it, 
your  Committee  would  strongly  recommend  the  send- 
ing of  some  competent  person  to  make  investigations 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  laws  both  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  in  Porto  Rico.  While  it  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  administrations  in  both  jurisdictions 
are  generally  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
merit  system  and  intend  to  carry  them  out  fully  and 
conscientiously,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  League  in 
reporting  upon  the  progress  of  the  national,  state  and 
municipal  services  has  based  its  reports  upon  first- 
hand knowledge  and  investigation.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  upon  the  policy  of  holding 
dependent  people  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and 
without  the  enjoyment  of  full  constitutional  rights, 
makes  it  more  important  even  than  in  this  country 
that  safe  precautions  against  abuse  of  power  should 
be  adopted  and  thoroughly  enforced. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Chairman. 
Henry  W.  Hardon, 
Charles  Richardson, 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
R.  Francis  Wood. 
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Report  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Application 

of  the  Merit  System  to  tlie  Higher 

Municipal  Offices. 

To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

The  Committee  on  the  Application  of  the  Merit 
System  to  the  Higher  Municipal  Offices  has  the  honor 
to  report  as  follows: 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  New  Haven  in  1906 
we  presented  a  preliminary  report,  which  was  received 
and,  as  the  report  itself  suggested,  was  referred  back 
to  us  for  further  report.  It  may  be  useful  to  sum- 
marize very  briefly  its  contents.  We  then  pointed  out 
that  while  the  number  of  minor  positions  in  those 
jurisdictions  where  civil  service  laws  existed  had  been 
constantly  increasing  since  their  enactment,  the  merit 
system  as  there  administered  had  failed  to  touch  a 
number  of  political  abuses,  such  as  the  levying  of 
political  assessments,  the  political  activity  of  office- 
holders, favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  municipal 
work  and  extravagance  and  waste  in  administration. 
Although  the  minor  positions  have  been  taken  out  of 
politics,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  power 
of  the  political  boss,  the  higher  offices  are  still  filled 
by  politicians.  Very  many  of  these  higher  offices  are 
not  advisory  or  cabinet  positions,  but  are  purely  ad- 
ministrative, and  in  some  cases  they  are  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Where  they  are  so  combined,  we  sug- 
gested that  the  city  charters  could  be  amended  to  sep- 
arate the  heads  of  departments  which  are  executive  or 
determine  public  policies  from  those  which  are  pri- 
marily administrative,  and  that  the  latter  could  be 
appointed  through  the  merit  system.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  if  this  be  done,  the  patronage  of  many 
higher  municipal  offices  will  not  only  be  taken  out  of 
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politics,  but  we  shall  lessen  the  opportunity  for  assess- 
ments for  political  purposes,  or  coerced  political  activ- 
ity or  the  procurement  of  politically  awarded  con- 
tracts. We  suggested  that  the  examination  for  such 
positions  should  consist  in  large  part  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  education,  training  and  experience  of  the  can- 
didates, and  to  an  exhibition  of  administrative  and 
organizing  ability — ^in  other  words,  the  kind  of  inves- 
tigation which  a  wise  railroad  president  would  make 
when  looking  for  a  division  superintendent  or  a  de- 
partment engineer.  The  consequence  would  be  not 
only  that  under  such  a  system  municipal  service  would 
become  attractive  as  a  career  to  many  persons  who 
now  shun  it,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  candidates 
would  be  vastly  improved,  but  that  as  such  a  system 
would  leave  questions  of  policy  to  be  determined  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  heads,  and  the  execution 
of  details  to  the  officers  so  chosen,  it  would  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  municipality  for  local  self-govern- 
ment, the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  officials  would 
be  of  a  much  higher  character,  public  franchises  and 
licenses  would  be  more  fairly  and  economically  pro- 
posed and  granted,  and  municipal  waste  and  extrav- 
agance would  be  checked.  We  believed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  system  would  not  be  difficult  and 
that  the  question  needed  only  more  thorough  explana- 
tion and  discussion  to  familiarize  it  to  the  public  and 
the  working  out  of  details  to  make  it  easily  possible. 

.  Since  the  presentation  of  this  report  the  subject 
has  received  very  substantial  and  interested  attention 
and  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  we 
think  we  may  assert  that  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  a  head  of  an  administrative  department  or  bureau, 
having  a  tenure  unaffected  by  the  shifting  currents  of 
politics  and  receiving  his  appointment  as  the  result  of 
a  competitive  examination,  would  be  relieved  of  any 
desire  to  fill  subordinate  places  for  political  reasons  or 
to  curry  or  to  distribute  political  favors  in  any  quarter. 
Although  he  would  have  an  executive  or  legislative 
superior,  determining  questions  of  policy,  this  superior 
would  have  no  incentive  to  interfere  with  him  except 
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in  the  case  of  mal-administration,  because,  if  removed. 
his  successor  would  be  chosen  by  competition. 

But  it  is  less  easy  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is 
practicable  to  fill' such  offices  by  a  competitive  exam- 
ination. This  is  so,  partly  because  the  examination, 
in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  means  an  examination, 
of  the  character  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed, 
into  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  posi- 
tion, which  is  based  not  upon  what  he  has  shown  him- 
self capable  of  doing,  but  upon  his  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular subjects.  It  must  be  conceded  that  such  art 
examination  will  seldom,  if  ever,  determine  adminis- 
trative capacity.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  examina- 
tion which  we  propose.  What  we  suggest  is  one  based 
upon  his  record,  and  except  that  the  word  "examina- 
tion" is  the  broader  and  more  expressive,  we  might 
use  in  its  place  the  word  "investigation."  Nor  is  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  civil  service 
commission.  It  should  be  conducted  by  a  body  of 
experts  separated  from  the  appointing  power,  and  a 
civil  service  commission  is  the  most  convenient  body 
to  select  such  experts.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
already  organized  for  just  such  purposes,  and  to  place 
it  there  would,  we  believe,  help  to  broaden  the  other 
work  of  the  commission. 

The  fact  is  that  the  prevalent  idea  of  an  examina- 
tion is  a  narrow  one.  When  the  merit  system  was  in- 
stituted it  was  not  with  the  general  idea  of  applying 
the  most  comprehensive  reform  for  the  improvement, 
of  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  with  the 
particular  one  of  removing  the  "spoils" — which  to  the 
popular  mind  meant  the  minor  or  clerical  offices — 
from  the  control  of  the  politicians.  Instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  which  should  aim  to  produce  men  of 
the  best  general  administrative  capacity  throughout 
the  service,  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  was  the 
single  one  of  the  distribution  of  office  by  favoritism 
and  as  a  reward  for  political  work.  Every  citizen  was 
to  be  entitled  to  the  particular  appointment  provided 
he  could  prove  his  superior  fitness  for  that  particular 
place,  and  the  examinations  were  framed  to  test  that 
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especial  fitness.  This  is  very  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be 
done  at  the  time,  but  it  fails  to  make  the  civil  service 
attractive  as  a  career  and  does  not  tend  to  produce 
broadly  educated  candidates.  It  was,  perhaps,  inev- 
itable that  this  should  have  been  so,  as  an  examina- 
tion which  is  based  upon  general  rather  than  specific 
knowledge  tends  to  limit  the  successful  candidates  to 
the  highly  educated  class,  which  is  considered  undem- 
ocratic. The  public  is  far  from  being  rid  of  the  idea 
that  one  man  is  naturally  as  good  as  another  to  fill 
an  office.  The  most  constant  general  criticism  of  civil 
service  examinations  has  been  that  they  are  not  lim- 
ited to  particular  conditions.  And  the  advocates  of 
the  merit  system  have  usually  admitted — we  think 
somewhat  unfortunately — that  such  a  ground  of  crit- 
icism is  just. 

In  this  respect  our  methods  have  greatly  differed 
from  the  English  method,  wherein  the  candidate  has 
been  examined  very  little  as  to  his  ability  for  a  specific 
position,  but  very  much  as  to  his  general  capacity. 
To  this  difference  of  method,  and  the  consequent  char- 
acter of  the  civil  service,  Professor  Lowell,  in  his  work 
on  The  Grovernment  of  England,  attributes  very 
largely  the  absence  of  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
much  of  the  corruption  in  administration  to  which  our 
municipalities  have  been  subject.  His  statements  are 
so  illuminating  that  we  venture  to  quote  them  some- 
what at  length. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Permanent  Civil  Service  of 
England,  he  says  that  the  tendency  in  England  is  to 
examine  candidates  so  as  to  test  their  general  ability 
and  attainriients,  and  hence  their  capacity  to  become 
useful  in  the  positions  assigned  to  them,  rather  than 
the  technical  knowledge  they  possess,  and  this  dis- 
tinction marks  an  important  difference  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States: 

"For  in  the  United  States  the  object  is  almost  entirely  to 
discover  the  immediate  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  work 
they  are  expected  to  do;  iii  England  the  object  in  most  cases  is 
to  measure  what  their  ability  to  do  the  work  will  be  after  they 
have  learned  it.    The  difference  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
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in  America  the  examinations  were  superimposed  upon  a  cus- 
tom of  rotation  in  office  and  spoils,  while  in  England  permanence 
of  tenure  was  already  the  rule;  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  system  is  applied  in  America  to  positions  requiring  routine 
or  clerical  work,  whereas  in  England  it  affects  also  positions  in- 
volving, directly  or  prospectively,  a  much  greater  amount  of  dis- 
cretion and  responsibility."    • 

He  points  out  that  the  result  of  the  competition  is 
that  the  men  who  win  the  appointments  are  men  of 
education  and  intellectual  power,  and  that  it  is  con- 
templated that  they  will  prove  the  best  material  from 
which  to  draw  the  permanent  under  secretaries  and 
other  staff  officers  at  the  head  of  the  different  services. 
These  form  the  class  of  men  whom  he  has  elsewhere 
denominated  permanent  experts  and  to  the  existence 
of  which  he  attributes,  in  an  admirable  paper  recently 
read  by  him  before  the  National  Municipal  League, 
the  reason  for  the  superior  municipal  government 
found  in  European  cities.     In  this  paper  he  says : 

"At  the  present  day  any  work  of  a  complex  nature,  whether 
public  or  private,  which  is  carried  on  without  proper  assistance 
from  experts,  is  certain  to  be  ineflScient.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
experts  acting  alone  are  apt  to  take  disproportionate  views. 
They  exaggerate  technical  difficulties,  or  they  tend  to  follow 
precedents  and  become  tied  up  by  red  tape,  losing  touch  with  the 
real  demands  of  the  public.  A  government  conducted  solely  by 
professional  officials  would  be  undesirable,  even  if  our  people 
would  tolerate  the  idea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  achieve  good 
results,  and  avoid  inefficiency  on  one  side  and  bureaucracy  on 
the  other,  the  administration  must  contain  both  experts  and  men 
who  reflect  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion.  The  proper 
relation  between  these  two  classes  of  men  is  easily  stated,  al- 
though in  all  probability  it  cannot  be  prescribed  by  statute.  The 
correct  management,  Snd  for  the  most  part  the  suggestion  of 
improvements,  ought  to  lie  with  the  expert,  but  he  ought  to 
work  under  the  constant  supervision  and  control  of  non-profes- 
sional men  representing  the  community  at  large.  The  expert 
ought  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business,  and  receive  a 
salary  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  time  of  a  man  with  the  ca- 
pacity required.  The  person  who  oversees  him  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  give  far  less  of  his  time.  If  he  gives  much  it  is  be- 
cause he  undertakes  to  do  himself  what  had  better  be  left  to  the 
expert.  Ordinarily  he  ought  to  do  no  more  than  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  should  be  willing  to  do  for  the  public  without 
compensation,  for  his  duty  is  not  to  administer,  but  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  administration." 

Although  Professor  Lowell  is  speaking  of  the  na- 
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tional  service  in  his  chapter  on  The  Permanent  Civil 
Service,  he  points  out  later  in  the  work  that  his  state- 
ments are  equally  applicable  to  the  English  municipal 
civil  service.     He  says  (Vol.  II.,  p.  175) : 

"The  traditional  position  of  permanent  officials  in  England, 
and  their  relation  to  their  political  chiefs,  have  been  described  in 
an  earlier  chapter,  and  they  apply  to  municipal  government.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  Council  determines  the  general  policy  to 
be  pursued,  while  the  officials  carr^  it  out  in  detail,  and  this 
describes,  no  doubt,  the  legal  situation,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
expressing  the  actual  influence  of  the  officials  upbn  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  borough.  In  the  first  place  no  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  between  policy  and  details,  and  then  an  official  who  has 
in  any  degree  the  confidence  of  his  committee  will  always  influ- 
ence them  very  largely  about  the  general  policy  of  his  depart- 
ment. His  position  is  like  that  of  a  permanent  under-secretary  of 
state.  The  members  of  the  council,  like  the  ministers,  assume 
the  responsibility  for  what  is  done.  They  are  expected  to  shield 
the  official  from  blame,  and  naturally  take  the  credit  for  good 
government.  He  enjoys,  therefore,  a  large  measure  of  real 
power,  freedom  from  attack  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  in 
consideration  of  self-effacement." 

He  attributes  (p.20O)  the  uprightness  and  good  conduct  of 
the  English  municipal  government  in  larse  part  to  "the  position 
of  the  permanent  officials.  Their  professional  character  en- 
sures their  efficiency,  their  effacement  shields  thorn  from  any 
temptation  to  achieve  a  cheap  notoriety,  and  their  permanence 
relieves  them  from  the  need  of  doing  personal  favors  to  retain 
their  posts.  They  carry  on  the  current  administration,  in  most 
cases  they  suggest  the  improvements,  and  their  presence  is  a 
bulwark  of  integrity." 

And  finally,  in  stating  his  conclusions,  he  says  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  514)  that  the  comparative  absence  in  English 
political  life,  not  only  of  corruption  in  its  grosser 
shapes,  but  also  of  the  pressure  for  patronage,  the 
insistence  on  private  and  local  interests  and  the  log- 
rolling that  vex  many  states,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  politics  turn  almost  wholly  on  public  questions, 
and  this  in  turn  must  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors. 

"At  the  head  of  the  list  may  be  placed  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  civil  service,  cohering  not  only  inferior  and  clerical 
positions,  but  also  those  which  involve  responsible  work  of  a 
high  grade;  in  fact,  all  the  government  offices  below  the  rank 
of  minister.  *  *  *  ♦  In  most  of  the  departments,  indeed, 
the  holders  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  highest  positions  in  the 
permanent  service  are  selected  by  open  competitive  examina- 
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tions  followed  by  promotion.  Such  a  system,  which  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  English  and 
American  governments,  prevents  the  use  of  public  office  as  party 
spoils  and  keeps  politics  out  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  promotes 
consecutive,  business-like  administration  and  renders  possible 
party  changes  without  dislocation  of  public  functions.  It  leaves 
ministers  and  representatives  free  to  devote  their  attention  to 
national  questions,  without  being  distracted  by  the  need  of  satis-, 
fying  a  horde  of  applicants  or  rewarding  faithful  retainers,  and  it 
eliminates  geographical  considerations  altogether.  -  ♦  *  ♦  *  , 
"The  filling  of  responsible  positions  by  competition  coulcl 
hardly  be  successful  except  by  the  method  the  English  have 
employed ;  that  is,  the  selection  of  a  large  number  of  very  young 
men  by  an  examination  testing  their  general  education  and 
ability,  and  then  promotion  to  higher  posts  of  those  among 
them  who  show  the  qualities  required.  No  examination  can 
measure  administrative  capacity;  that  depends  upon  personal 
aptitudes  which  lie  to  a  great  extent  outside  the  field  of  scholarly 
attainment.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  chapter  on  the  Permanent 
Civil  Service  points  out,  familiarity  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
immediate  fitness  for  employment,  essential  as  it  is  when  the 
office  is  to  be  held  for  a  short  time,  is  of  little  importance  in 
selecting  young  men  for  a  life- long  career.  What  is  more,  to 
require  it  actually  drives  away  many  af  the  best  applicants  by 
obliging  them  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  learning  things 
that  will  be  quite  useless  to  them  if  unsuccessful  in  the  ordeal." 

And  he  adds  that  the  opposite  practice  of  an  exam- 
ination bearing  upon  technical  preparation  was  tried 
in  Holland  for  admission  to  the  colonial  service  in 
Java,  but  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  general  exam-* 
ination. 

We  think  that  Professor  Lowell's  statement  that 
the  filling  of  responsible  positions  by  competition 
could  hardly  be  successful  except  by  the  method  of 
selecting  a  large  number  of  very  young  men  by  an 
examination  testing  their  general  education  and  abil- 
ity, and  then  promoting  to  higher  posts  those  among 
them  who  show  the  qualities  required,  will  admit  of 
modification.  He  himself  points  out  in  his  Chapter 
on  Boroughs  and  their  Permanent  Officials  (Vol.  II., 
p.  172)  that  the  prevalent  English  custom  of  selecting 
men  for  any  post  in  public  or  private  life  is  by  means 
of  an  advertisement  and  the  submission  of  testimoni- 
als, and  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  position  of 
town  clerk  or  borough  surveyor  it  is  the  general  habit 
to  advertise  for  his  successor,  even  in  cases  where  the 
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councillors  have  made  up  their  minds  to  promote  a 
subordinate  already  in  the  service  of  the  borough.  It 
is,  we  believe,  entirely  practicable  to  pursue  the 
method  employed  by  private  corporations  when  a 
superior  position  is  to-be  filled,  although,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  political  influences,  it  should  be 
safeguarded  by  some  machinery  which  they  do  not 
employ.  The  competition  would  be  almost  wholly  in 
the  matter  of  record,  of  past  results.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  candidates, 
although  we  might  apprehend  that  there  might  be  if 
the  examination  be  of  the  technical  character  which  it 
now  is  for  minor  positions.  Men  of  standing  would 
not  hesitate  to  compete — ^as  they  now  do  compete  for 
private  places — where  the  competition  would  not  sub- 
ject them  to  what  they  would  consider  an  undignified 
and  narrow  scholastic  examination. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  broader  English  method  of  improving  the 
general  character  ,of  the  entire  service  and  filling  the 
higher  places  by  promotion.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
ideal  scheme.  But  that  is,  at  present,  not  very  prac- 
ticable, and  would  bring  no  immediate  relief.  In  the 
meantime  we  should  promote,  to  the  extent  which 
lies  in  our  power,  the  more  practicable  plan  which  we 
suggest. 

Since  the  date  of  our  report,  there  has  been  a  num- 
ber of  instances  which  have  been  brought  before  the 
public  of  inefficiency  of  municipal  administration 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  departments  had  been,  as 
Professor  Lowell  calls  them,  experts.  In  the  City  of 
New  York,  a  citizen's  investigating  body,  The  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  has  recently  held  a  most  suc- 
cessful exhibition  to  bring  home  to  the  citizens,  graph- 
ically,, the  immense  extent  in  that  city  of  municipal 
recklessness  and  extravagance  of  administration  and 
mismanagement.  No  condition  of  affairs,  such  as  was 
disclosed,  could  have  existed  if  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments had  been  competent  and  held  responsible  to  an 
overseer.     In    Boston,  the   Finance   Commission   has 
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discovered  that  the  county  officers  and  the  office  of 
collector,  in  both  of  which  the  subordinates  are  out- 
side of  the  civil  service  rules,  have  suflfered  most  from 
a  packing  of  unnecessary  employes,  and  the  commis- 
sion has  also  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments where  the  subordinates  are  under  civil  service 
rules,  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  unneces- 
sary employment.  There  are  methods  of  evading  the 
rules,  such  as  appointing  laborers  to  do  clerical  work, 
making  temporary  appointments,  asking  for  special 
classifications  for  which  there  are  no  immediate  eligi- 
bles,  or  offering  a  position  at  such  a  low  salary  that 
none  of  the  eligibles  on  the  list  will  accept  it  but  the 
one  or  two  favorites  who  were  admitted  into  the  plan 
of  raising  the  salary  after  they  had  received  their  ap- 
pointments. These  are  not  new  expedients,  but  they 
would  not  be  used  if  the  head  of  the  office  were  him- 
self not  concerned  in  seeing  that  appointments  were 
made  for  political  reasons.  What  is  true  of  New  York 
and  Boston  is  true  of  almost  every  other  municipality, 
and  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  especially 
profitable,  to  go  into  detail.  In  all  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  the  same  recklessness  and  often  corruption  of 
administration.  It  may  be  that  the  character  of  the 
civil  service,  especially  that  part  on  which  falls  the 
responsibility,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  being  the  sole 
cause  of  the  general  lamentable  municipal  conditions, 
but  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  its  improvement  and 
separation  from  politics  would  greatly  better  them. 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  which  the  subject  has 
received,  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  agitation 
for  the  specific  adoption  of  the  scheme  outlined  in  our 
report.  This  has  been  done  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  League  proposed 
the  scheme  to  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  which 
is  drafting  a  new  charter  for  that  city,  and  appeared 
before  it  in  July  last  upon  a  hearing  to  consider  his 
suggestion  of  modifying  the  city  charter  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
bureaus  upon  a  basis  of  comparative  attainment  and 
achievement  as  determined  by  an  examination  of  ex- 
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perts  selected  by  and  under  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. At  this  hearing  this  reform,  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Dana,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
the  Hon.  James  J.  Myers,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  President  Charles  Warren  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation. The  plan  met  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  Finance  Commission,  and  it  so  reported,  but  it  has 
not  as  yet  made  a  final  report,  and  the  committee  is 
unable  to  say  at  this  writing  whether  the  commission, 
in  its  draft  of  the  new  charter,  will  approve  of  the  full 
competitive  plan. 

Partly  because  the  public  is  not  yet  educated  up 
to  the  point  of  accepting  so  new  a  plan,  and  partly  for 
fear  of  having  the  charter  it  may  propose  defeated, 
there  is  danger  that  its  draft  will  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
civil  service  commission  on  some  such  tests  or  investi- 
gation of  career  as  above  set  forth. 

Such  a  plan  would,  to  be  sure,  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  position,  for  example,  of  superintendent  of 
streets,  of  a  man  who  has  had  only  a  public  grammar 
school  education  and  experience  only  as  a  bartender 
and  political  worker,  but  it  will  not  prevent  either 
political  motives  in  appointments,  or  rotation  in  office, 
nor  will  it  secure  the  greatest  fitness.  As  in  the  case 
of  pass  examinations,  which  this  resembles,  it  only 
keeps  out  the  most  unfit,  and  the  most  fit  will  often  de- 
cline to  accept  positions  where  the  tenure  is  so  in- 
secure and  the  political  pressure  so  great. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  in  all  these  discussions 
that  the  scheme  could  appropriately  include  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  mayor  or  other  supreme  executive  of 
persons  who  act,  so  to  speak,  as  his  cabinet  officers, 
who  would  represent  him  and  his  policy,  and  who 
would,  of  course,  not  be  subject  to  any  civil  service 
examination.  These  persons  would,  as  Professor 
Lowell  puts  it,  represent  the  laymen  as  distinguished 
from  the  expert,  and,  having  no  control  over  the  exe- 
cution of  details,  would  determine  themselves  only 
questions  of  policy. 
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As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future,  we 
can  suggest  nothing  more  specific  than  constant  dis- 
cussion and  agitation,  and  such  clear  and  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  as  will  make  the  public  heed  and 
-comprehend  what  it  is  that  we  propose,  and  what  it 
will  accomplish.  There  is  every  reason  why  such  a 
discussion  and  agitation  should  be  a  part  of  our  accus- 
tomed agitation  for  an  extension  of  the  merit  system. 
If  it  be,  the  latter  will  have  a  broader  basis  upon  which 
to  rest.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  project 
will  be  received  with  more  favor  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  revision  of  a  charter  of  a  municipality, 
than  as  an  independent  reform.  City  charters  are  apt 
to  undergo  revision  at  comparatively  short  periods, 
and  we  think  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  on 
all  such  occasions  to  have  them  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  heads  of  offices  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  indicated.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  hope- 
ful field  at  present  for  the  practical  presentation  of  the 
idea,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  result 
might  be  brought  about  by  an  independent  statute. 
But  before  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary 
to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  one,  if  not  the  most  important, 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration, which  constitute  the  most  serious  problem 
with  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  at  present  to  deal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nelson  S.  Spencer,  Chairman. 
Silas  W.  Burt. 
Richard  Henry  Dana. 
Hoi^CE  E.  Deming. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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Commemorative  Resolutions. 


The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  to 
record  the  loss  during  the  year  now  ending  of  five  oi 
those  who  have  stood  in  the  fore  of  its  work  and 
whose  names  will  stand  long  in  its  annals: 


Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  President  of  the  League 
from  1900  until  1907,  died  at  Norwich,  the  town  of  his 
birth,  on  October  13.  Dr.  Gilman  had  served  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  many  ways  and  for 
many  years.  Creator  of  a  university,  if  not  of  the 
university  as  an  institution,  in  America,  and  busied 
constantly  with  the  manifold  duties  of  his  chosen 
field,  he  nevertheless  found  time  for  close  and  unceas- 
ing devotion  to  every  work  that  made  for  better  citi- 
zenship and  a  better  national  life.  His  part  in  the 
civil  service  reform  movement  began  in  June  of  1877, 
when,  shortly  following  the  organization  of  the  first 
association  in  New  York,  he  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  that  body,  and  participated  from  time 
to  time  in  its  counsels.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Maryland  Association,  organized  in  1881,  serving 
as  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee  until  1885 
and  as  a  Vice-President  from  that  date  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Na- 
tional League  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1900,  succeed- 
ing George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz,  and 
served  as  such  until,  a  year  ago,  the  pressure  of  many 
duties  upon  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  retire. 

The  members  of  the  League  will  remember  long 
the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Gilman's  leadership,  his  masterly 
control  of  parliamentary  procedure,  the  sanity  and  the 
perfect  fairness  of  his  part  in  debate,  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  presence,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his  person- 
ality. 
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Grover  Cleveland,  who  accepted  election  as  a 
Vice-President  of  the  League  in  December,  1900,  died 
at  Princeton  on  June  24,  In  the  world-wide  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Clevelaad's  career  his  achievements  in  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  appeared  invariably  among 
those  placed  first  and  highest.  The  League  recognizes 
gratefully  that  without  his  powerful  part  in  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  the  far-reaching  and  splendidly 
developed  system  of  to-day  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. When  Mr.  Cleveland  came  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  in  March,  1885,  the  civil  service 
law  had  been  in  effect  two  years.  Its  operation  had 
proceeded  without  the  trying  test  of  party  changes, 
without,  in  fact,  frictional  elements  of  any  serious  sort. 
The  supreme  test  came  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugu- 
ration. How  well  he  met  it  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  classified  service  during  his  term,  through  nat- 
ural growth  and  executive  extensions,  was  increased 
in  numbers  from  13,000  to  21,000.  Executive  orders 
affecting  the  political  activity  of  office-holders  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  change  that  has  since  become  revo- 
lutionary. During  his  second  term,  through  a  series 
of  orders  culminating  in  that  of  May,  1890,  he  added 
42,000  new  positions  to  the  classified  list,  leaving  the 
office  of  President  with  the  stability  of  the  reform 
assured  and  his  own  part  in  it  destined  to  live  in  his 
country's  history. 

Mr.  Cleveland  remained  an  ever  ready  counselor  of 
those  who  continued  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight. 
He  believed  with  all  the  conviction  of  his  vigorous 
nature  in  the  justice,  the  right  and  the  good  sense  of 
this  cause,  in  its  indispensability,  in  fact,  in  any 
scheme  of  government  that  keeps  in  view  the  stability 
of  the  Republic.  He  gave  a  new  and  clearer  meaning 
to  the  principle  that  "Public  office  is  a  Public  Trust" 
and  succeeded  well  in  the  degree  to  which  he  com- 
pelled the  acceptance  of  that  principle  by  the  people. 


Henry  Codman  Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
League  since  1892,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  on 
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July  21.  Bishop  Potter  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
New  York  Association,  joining  its  ranks  in  May,  1877. 
He  was  always  an  active  member,  lending  the  power 
of  his  voice  and  argument  upon  many  public  occasions 
and  participating  frequently  in  the  Association's  inner 
councils.  As  a  churchman  he  preferred  the  militant 
method  and,  in  his  own  way,  fought  public  and  lesser 
wrongs  alike.  The  words  of  his  memorable  call  for 
civil  service  reform,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  presence  of  President,  Cabinet  and 
delegations  of  Congress  will  never  be  forgotten. 


William  Potts,  Secretary  of  the  League  from  the 
date  of  its  organization,  in  1881,  until  1894,  ^'^ice-Pres- 
ident  until  1900,  and  member  of  the  Council  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  July  29. 
Mr.  Potts  acted,  also,  as  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association,  from  May,  1881,  until  1894,  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Brooklyn  Association  until  the  date  of  its 
union  with  that  in  New  York.  The  details  of  the 
g-reat  work  of  organization  throughout  these  earlier 
years  fell  chiefly  on  his  shoulders.  To  the  efficiency 
of  his  methods,  his  faithfulness  and  his  courage  much 
of  the  League's  successful  history  is  due.  During  the 
years  of  illness  he  so  patiently  endured,  his  thought  of 
the  League,  of  his  old  work  and  his  old  associates  was 
unremitting.  It  may  be  said  that  the  active  period  of 
his  life  was  given  almost  wholly  to  the  League  and  to 
the  service  for  which  the  League  stands,  and  those 
who  knew  him  will  remember  him  gratefully  and  affec- 
tionately. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  died  at  Cambridge,  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  A  founder  of  the  Cambridge  Association, 
for  several  years  its  President  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Vice-President,  Professor  Norton  stood  among 
the  first  of  those  who  in  Massachusetts  led  the  way  for 
civil  service  reform.  The  friend  of  Curtis  and  close 
associate  in  his  work  for  this  cause,  he  will  be  remem- 
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bered  in  many  ways  as  Curtis  is  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  appreciation.  Though  he  lived  past  eighty 
years,  he  continued  his  active  service  as  an  Executive 
Committeeman  almost  until  the  end.  His  part  in  de- 
bate remained  vigorous,  his  disposition  to  accept  no 
compromise  of  principle  unchanging,  and  his  faith  in 
the  ultimate  acceptance  by  the  nation  of  all  of  that  for 
which  the  League  stands  never  shaken. 
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Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  National  Service. 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

I  use  the  words  "civil  service  reform"  in  a  far 
broader  sense  than  do  many  persons  who  talk  or  write 
on  this  subject.  To  my  mind,  these  words  suggest, 
not  merely  or  primarily  a  method  of  choosing  sub- 
ordinate executive  officials  with  ministerial  functions, 
but  a  principle  of  selection  which  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  applied  in  the  choice  of  all  public  officers,  whatever 
the  nature  of  their  duties  and  however  its  practical 
application  may  be  most  conveniently  assured.  This 
principle  is  simply  that  every  public  office  exists  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  people  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained, consistently  with  the  fundamental  theory  of 
our  government,  in  any  measure  or  under  any  circum- 
stances for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  holding  such 
office  for  the  time  being,  or  of  any  other  individual  or 
organization,  and,  therefore  every  office  ought  to  be 
filled  with,  a  sole  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  incum- 
bent to  so  discharge  its  duties  as  to  fulfill  those  ends 
which  the  people  sought  when  they  created  it  and 
seek  when  they  pay  for  its  maintenance.. 

The  political  opinions  of  a  Senator  or  a  Represen- 
tative in  the  Congress  constitute  an  element  of  his 
fitness  to  do  the  work  he  is  elected  to  do;  therefore, 
it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  as  I  understand  them,  that  a  Republican 
or  a  Democratic  constituency  should  elect  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat  to  exercise  that  portion  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  people  which  is  commit- 
ted to  it  by  the  Constitution;  but  if  a  constitu- 
ency shall  elect  a  dishonest  or  incompetent  or  igno- 
rant man  because  he  shares  its  views  as  to  the 
tariff,   the   Philippines   or  the   regulation   of   injunc- 
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tions,  to  my  mind,  this  violates  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  no  less  flagrantly  than  if  a 
clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  were  given  to 
a  disreputable  henchman  or  an  incompetent  relative 
or  dependent  of  a  prominent  politician.  Nor  does  it 
in  any  wise  affect  the  question,  in  my  view,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  in  the  supposed  constituency  may  be 
willing  to  entrust  their  public  business  to  such  a  man. 
However  wide  may  be  the  basis  of  suffrage,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  any  community  must,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  always  act  as  fiduciaries.  Their 
votes  affect  the  interests  of  those  who  have  no  votes 
and  of  those  who  vote  with  the  minority,  and  they 
have  no  more  right  to  choose  a  worthless  representa- 
tive for  their  district  than  any  guardian  would  have  to 
choose  a  worthless  tutor  for  his  ward.  Moreover,  the 
voters  of  each  Congressional  district  in  the  Union  ful- 
fil a  political  trust  towards  the  people  of  the  entire 
country,  and  if  they  make  a  knave  or  a  fool  or  an 
Ignoramus  a  member  of  the  National  Legislature, 
with  all  the  powers  for  mischief  which  such  member- 
ship implies,  it  is  no  excuse  that  this  personage  is 
"good  enough  for  them." 

Some  time  since,  I  was  asked  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  why  civil  service  reformers  were  not 
now  satisfied  and  what  more  they  wanted?  I  replied 
that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Supreme 
Court  was  chosen  through  competitive  examinations. 
It  may  be  well,  in  view  of  the  treatment  accorded  by 
an  intelligent  press  to  some  remarks  I  have  made,  for 
m^  to  say  here:  "This  was  a  joke";  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, perfectly  true  that  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform,  as  I  understand  them,  require  judicial  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  through  the  great  competitive  tests 
involved  in  the  practice  of  the  law  or  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  lower  courts.  In  other  words,  a 
judge  is  appointed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  service  reform  when  that  lawyer  best 
fitted  to  become  such  a  judge,  in  point  of  character, 
of  abilities  and  of  attainments,  is  chosen  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  at  least  the  one  best  fitted  of  those  who  can  be 
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induced  to  take  it.  He  may  be  a  man  in  active  prac- 
tice or  he  may  be  already  a  judge  of  a  court  of  lower 
grade,  but  unless  he  be  the  man  best  qualified,  mor- 
ally, mentally  and,  I  may  add,  physicially  (this  con- 
sideration must  not  be  overlooked)  for  the  judgeship 
to  be  filled  who  can  be  tempted  to  take  it  by  its  salary 
and  its  opportunities  to  do  good  and  attain  distinc- 
tion, the  place  is  not  filled  as  demanded  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

When  we  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  public  service,  it  is  important  that 
we  rid  ourselves  of  ideas  suggested  by  a  comparison 
often  used  in  argument  by  civil  service  reformers. 
They  frequently  ask  what  would  become  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  factory  or  great  mercantile  establishment 
who  chose  his  subordinates  by  reason  of  their  opin- 
ions on  pending  political  issues  and  discharged  them 
about  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  some  useful  expe- 
rience. Undoubtedly  such  a  business  man  would 
probably  go  into  a  lunatic  asylum  even  before  he  went 
into  bankruptcy;  but  the  moral  aspect  of  his  conduct 
would  differ  from  that  of  a  public  officer  who  chose 
his  subordinates  in  accordance  with  the  "spoils"  sys- 
tem. After  all,  the  business  man  would  be  only  do- 
ing as  he  saw  fit  with  his  own ;  unless  he  caused  loss 
to  his  creditors  or  endangered  the  comfort  of  his  fam- 
ily, all  that  could  justly  be  said  about  him  would  be 
that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  undeniably  a  "spoils"  element  in  the  sys- 
tem of  choice  and  promotion  for  subordinates  in  very 
many  large  private  establishments.  Politics  may  not 
have  much  to  do  with  the  matter;  but  the  son  or 
nephew  of  the  proprietor,  will  at  least  in  many  cases, 
obtain  a  much  more  rapid  advance  than  the  most  effi- 
cient and  faithful  foreman  or  clerk  or  salesman,  and 
an  impoverished  relative  or  an  old  friend  who  has 
been  many  kinds  of  a  failure  in  life  is  often  placed  on 
the  payroll,  when  a  strict  application  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem might  consign  him  to  the  almshouse. 

The  real  analogy  in  the  case  is  found  in  a  manager 
or  foreman  who  selects,  promotes  or  discharges  his 
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subordinates,  not  for  the  good  of  his  employer,  but  to 
advance  his  own  interests,  punish  his  own  enemies  or 
reward  his  own  favorites.  Then  the  appointing  offi- 
cer is  not  doing  as  he  sees  fit  with  his  own ;  he  is  abus- 
ing a  position  of  confidence,  he  is  endangering  the  in- 
terests committed  to  his  care  from  selfish  and  corrupt 
motives,  and,  although  it  may  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
his  conduct  involves  as  much  conscious  dishonesty  as 
if  he  stole  his  employer's  money  or  gave  away  his  em- 
ployer's goods,  it  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society. 

Our  national  executive  service  is  a  great  factory 
whose  output  is  (or  ought  to  be)  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  public  business.  The 
President  is  its  manager,  the  heads  of  departments 
are  his  foremen ;  and,  from  top  to  bottom,  throughout 
all  stages  of  the  scale  of  employment,  the  workmen  in 
this  factory  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  increase  the 
output.  When  this  shall  be  done,  in  all  respects  and 
without  exception,  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  then 
living  will  see  an  ideal  application  of  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  selection  of  subordinates  by  competi- 
tive examination  is  not,  at  least  theoretically,  essen- 
tial, in  my  view,  to  the  application  of  civil  service  re- 
form principles.  It  has  the  immense  practical  advan- 
tage of  affording  a  safeguard  against  all  forms  of  fa- 
voritism on  the  part  of  appointing  officers,  and,  with 
respect  to  original  appointments^  no  other  system  of 
choice  has  been  shown,  in  practice,  to  work  so  satis- 
factorily to  this  end.  Permanency  of  tenure  likewise 
is  not,  in  theory,  of  the  essence  of  the  reform,  al- 
though it  is,  in  many  cases,  indispensable  to  secure 
the  best  service  at  the  least  cost  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  injustice  or  personal  caprice  on  the  part  of 
superior  officers.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  room, 
as  my  own  limited  experience  in  public  office  has  very 
clearly  shown,  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  in  the  selection  of  merely  tempo- 
rary employes,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  converting  a  necessity  for  such  temporary  employ- 
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ment  into  a  pretext  for  furnishing  berths  to  personal 
friends  or  political  sympathizers.  The  form  and  inci- 
dents of  discharge  or  milder  forms  of  discipline  are, 
also,  matters  of  expediency  only  in  the  application  of 
civil  service  reform  methods;  provided  it  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sole  proper  end  of  all  official 
action  is  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests.  Un- 
less our  public  servants  are  treated  with  justice,  we 
cannot  get  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  public  service;  therefore,  they  should  be  reason- 
ably protected  against  discharge  or  other  punishment 
because  of  calumny  or  prejudice;  but,  since  no  one  of 
them  has  any  right  of  proprietorship  in  his  or  her  po- 
sition, no  technical  rules  of  proof  should  be  allowed 
to  impede  prompt  and  efficient  action  by  responsible 
superiors  and,  under  no  circumstances,  should  the  ac- 
tion of  such  superiors  be  controlled  or  embarrassed 
by  the  courts.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an3rthing  in  the  nature  of  a  pension  system  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  essential  principles  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  These  principles  require  an  old  employe 
to  be  kept  in  the  service  while  and  because,  and  only 
while  and  only  because,  his  increased  experience 
makes  him  better  able  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  wages.  When  he  can  no  longer  do  this^ 
even  if  it  be  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform  de- 
mands that  he  be  no  longer  paid  what  his  service  is  no 
longer  worth.  In  this  field,  however,  as  in  others, 
practical  experience  is  showing  us  that  liberality  is 
sometimes  true  economv;  and  if  a  system  were  de- 
vised which  should  remove  the  reasonable  fear  lest 
public  generosity  may  be  again  grossly  abused  in  the 
provision  of  pensions,  I  believe  this  troublesome  ques- 
tion would  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  To 
my  mind,  however,  it  is  not  a  question  which  con- 
cerns civil  service  reformers,  as  such ;  only  confusion 
of  thought  and  the  misleading  of  public  opinion  can 
result  from  treating  it  as  one  to  which  they  must 
consistently  find  an  answer. 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  and  yet  may  be  well 
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to  remember  that  we  shall  not  have  an  ideal  national 
civil  service  until  we  also  have  an  ideal  President  and 
Cabinet,  an  ideal  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  an  ideal  American  nation ;  the  last  requisite 
being  that  really  vital  and  which,  if  furnished,  would 
assure  us  of  all  the  others.  If,  however,  there  shall 
ever  be,  in  America  or  elsewhere,  a  day 

When  none  are  for  a  party 

But  all  are  for  the  state. 

When  the  great  man  loves  the  poor  man 

And  the  poor  man  loves  the  great, 
this  millennium  will  not  dawn  during  my  lifetime  or 
that  of  my  hearers.  From  this,  perhaps  unpleasant, 
but  indisputable  fact,  some  persons  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  existing  conditions  are  hopelessly  bad, 
a;id  any  attempt  at  their  improvement  may  as  well 
be  abandoned;  others  will  despise  and  decry  im- 
provements made,  or  to  be  made,  because  these 
have  resulted  and  will  result  in  conditions  undoubt- 
edly still  open  to  further  improvement.  To  my 
mind,  both  views  are  wrong  and  mischievous,  and 
I  am  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  clearly 
wrong  or  the  more  gravely  mischievous.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  reasonable  civil  service  reformer, 
in  conditions  affecting  the  federal  civil  service. 
Political  prejudice,  real  or  supposed  partisan  inter- 
est and  personal  favoritism  are  still  factors  in  its 
organization  and  administration  and  they  will  con- 
tinue factors  there,  as  elsewhere  in  human  life,  until 
the  coming  of  the  dies  idealis  above  described.  Such 
evil  influences  will  never  be  eradicated  until  we  have 
a  perfect  government  directing  the  destinies  of  a  per- 
fect people,  or,  in  other  words,  until  Americans  cease 
to  be  men ;  but  it  is  altogether  untrue  that  they  have 
the  same  free  play  or  the  same  crushing  weight  now 
which  they  had  in  days  within  my  memory  and  the 
memories  of  many  men  now  living.  Of  this  fact  one 
conclusive  proof  among  many  is  afforded  by  the  criti- 
cism to  which  this  Administration  has  been  subjected 
from    civil    service    reformers    when    compared    vdth 
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their  criticism  of  its  predecessors.  When  one  re- 
members what  were  their  protests  and  complaints 
under  Cleveland,  Harrison,  Cleveland  again  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  their  censure  of  President  Roosevelt  seems 
mild  indeed.  The  most  serious,  if  not  the  only  seri- 
ous grievance  urged  against  him  has  been  that  he 
made,  in  certain  years,  some  score  exceptions  to  the 
civil  service  rules  in  individual  cases  when  a  much 
smaller  number  should  have  sufficed.  It  is  needless, 
and  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  defend  or  dis- 
cuss his  course  in  this  respect;  but  surely  the  most 
uncompromising  casuist  must  hold  this  sin  venial  and 
not  mortal.  And,  as  the  present  Administration  is, 
and  is  believed  to  be,  more  thoroughly  and  sincerely 
friendly  to  civil  service  reform  than  any  which  the 
country  had  previously  known,  so  the  attitude  of  poli- 
ticians generally  toward  the  reform  has  undergone  a 
striking  and  significant  change.  Of  this,  no  better 
proof  can  be  found,  to  my  mind,  than  the  reference  to 
civil  service  reform  in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1908  if  compared  with  what  was  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1896.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  many  say  the  latter  utterance  was  hypo- 
critical and  a  mere  vote-catcher:  so  be  it.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  same  politicians  thought  they  would 
catch  votes  by  avowing  hostility  to  civil  service  re- 
form: now  they  think  they  will  catch  votes  by  pre- 
tending to  be  its  friends.  The  less  their  sincerity,  the 
more  significant  the  proof  of  their  belief  that  now  it 
pays  to  make  a  show  of  friendliness  to  the  reform. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  probable  direction  of  future 
progress  in  the  application  of  civil  service  reform 
principles  in  the  Federal  service  is  founded  upon  my 
view  of  the  reform's  vital  principle.  We  may  or  may 
not  have  a  great  extension  of  the  practice  of  select- 
ing public  employes  through  competitive  examina- 
tions ;  but  I,  at  least,  hope  for  a  time  when  many  po- 
sitions, whose  incumbents  could  hardly  be  thus 
chosen,  will  be  filled  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of 
civil  service  reform  as  understood  by  me.  If  we  re- 
gard the  public  interest  only,  the  number  of  executive 
officers  in  the  federal  service  who  ought  to  be  af- 
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fected  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  by  parti- 
san considerations  of  any  kind,  and,  more  especially, 
by  their  own  political  opinions  or  party  affiliations,  is 
astonishingly  small;  excluding  the  President  himself 
and  his  Cabinet,  they  could  probably  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands.  Unless  he  shall  hold  one 
of  this  almost  infinitesimal  number  of  offices,  an  hon- 
orable, conscientious  and  patriotic  man,  if  an  exec- 
utive public  officer,  will  seek  the  same  ends  by  the 
same  means  whether  his  party  be  or  be  not  in  power, 
and  whatever  his  opinions  as  a  citizen.  A  silly  and 
harmful  delusion  once  propagated  by  apologists  for 
the  "spoils"  system  was  the  notion  that  a  Republican 
administration  could  not  be  faithfully  served  by 
Democratic  subordinates,  or  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration by  Republicans.  We  hear  little  of  such  talk 
now  because  it  has  been  conclusively  refuted  by  ex- 
perience. The  present  Administration  has  among  its 
subordinates  many  Democrats:  no  one  pretends  that 
Democratic  clerks  or  letter  carriers,  or  minor  officials 
of  any  kind,  are  any  the  less  zealous  or  any  the  less 
scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  than  are 
their  Republican  brethren  in  the  service,  merely  be- 
cause they  obey  the  orders  of  a  Republican  President ; 
and,  just  as  this  is  true,  and  now  seen  and  owned 
by  everyone  to  be  true,  of  officials  of  altogether  sub- 
ordinate functions,  it  is  no  less  clearly  true,  and  would 
be  as  readily  and  surely  shown  to  be  true  by  experi- 
ence, as  to  officials  of  higher  grade.  With  the  ex- 
ception, as  I  have  said,  of  the  very  few  officers  called 
upon  to  deal  with  genuine  questions  of  disputed  pub- 
lic policy,  and  a  handful  of  others  whose  relations  to 
the  former  or  whose  wholly  exceptional  duties  are 
such  as  to  make  opinion  as  to  such  questions  a  legiti- 
mate element  in  their  choice,  no  good  reason  exists 
why  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  executive 
civil  service  should  not  be  filled  with  as  little  regard 
for  politics  as  positions  of  the  like  responsibility  in 
the  military  or  naval  service.  Were  we  at  war,  only 
a  fool  would  ask  if  a  general  or  an  admiral  had  voted 
for  the  President  in  office  or  his  competitor:  such  a 
question  would  not  even  arise  in  the  thoughts  of  any 
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man  whose  opinion  was  of  value  to  sensible  and  patri- 
otic citizens.  To  my  mind,  we  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  same  question  will  seem 
no  less  out  of  place  if  asked  as  to  a  postmaster  or  a 
collector  of  customs  or  a  chief  of  bureau. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  devise  some 
safeguard  against  favoritism  in  promotions,  as  effect- 
ive to  that  end  as  are  competitive  examinations  for 
original   appointments,   without,  on   the   whole,   any 
real  satisfactory  result.    To  do  away  with  this  form 
of  official  misconduct  on  the  part  of  appointing  offi- 
cers, we  must,  first  of  all,  educate  public  opinion  to  be 
less  culpably  tolerant  of  scandalous  breaches  of  trust 
in    this   respect.     One   most   injurious   effect   of   the 
widespread    and    long    continued   prevalence    of    the 
"spoils"  system  in  the  choice  of  our  public  officers  has 
been  to  give  us  a  shamefully  low  moral  standard  for 
such  officers  when  discharging  the  important  duty  of 
selecting   their   own    subordinates.     If    they   do    not 
openly  defy  or  palpably  evade  the  law  in  such  choice, 
and  if  those  they  choose  have  that  minimum  of  re- 
spectability and  that  minimum  of  competency  indis- 
pensable for  their  work  to  be  done  at  all,  it  is  too 
often  assumed  by  an  easy-going,  over-indulgent  public 
that  no  more  can  be  reasonably  expected  and  that  the 
use  of  patronage  to  repay  political  debts  or  find  sup- 
port for  relatives  or  dependents  is  part  of  the  natural 
order  of  things.     Looking  back  over  our  political  and 
administrative   history   since   the   close   of   the    Civil 
War,  however,  one  can  see  a  gradual  and  perhaps 
slow    but   yet    steady    improvement    in    this    respect. 
Little  by  little,  public  opinion  has  grown  more  exact- 
ing and  more  vigilant  as  to  such  matters,  and,  while 
there  is  yet  discouragingly  great  room  for  further  bet- 
terment, a  fair-minded  observer  sees  a  great  and  salu- 
tary change  from  the  conditions  of  forty  years  ago. 
When  the  fact  that  a  public  man  has  bestowed  a  pub- 
lic office  for  private  motives  shall  be,  of  itself  and 
without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  incumbent  chosen, 
a  serious  drawback  to  his  political  advancement,  we 
shall   have   little  reason   to   seek   mechanical   devices 
which  may  shut  out  favoritism  in  promotions.    Mean- 
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time,  some  safeguard  against  this  grave  abuse  is 
highly  desirable,  but,  just  because  I  hope  appointing 
officers  will  soon  be  held  to  a  far  stricter  accounting 
for  such  shortcomings,  I  have  little  liking  for  any 
scheme  tending  to  lessen  their  responsibility.  It 
might  be  well  to  have  three  candidates  designated  for 
each  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  promotion :  one  by  senior- 
ity ;  a  second  by  the  recommendation  of  the  immediate 
superior;  a  third  by  the  report  of  a  special  inspector. 
Among  these  three,  the  President  or  the  head  of  the 
department,  as  the  case  might  be,  ordinarily  could 
make  an  intelligent  choice  with  fair  promise  of  a  good 
public  servant  as  the  result :  but  I  should  always  allow 
the  appointing  officer  to  pass  over  all  three  candidates, 
if  he  deemed  it  right  to  do  this,  requiring  only  that  he 
state  his  reasons  specifically  and  in  writing. 

By  thus  filling  virtually  all  the  higher  offices  in  our 
federal  civil  service  through  promotion  from  the  class- 
ified force  we  should  remove  the  one  real  danger  and 
remedy  the  one  evil  caused  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  civil  service  reform.  A  stock  argument  against 
the  reform  in  its  earlier  days  was  the  peril  lest  it 
might  create  a  permanent  office-holding  class ;  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  real  danger  to  be  just  the  con- 
trary. The  efficiency  of  the  force  may  soon  be  im- 
paired by  the  great  and  annually  increasing  number 
of  resignations  after  short  service,  the  constantly 
more  and  more  evident  inclination  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  promising  employes  to  prefer  private  to 
public  employment.  This  tendency  was  not  at  first 
apparent,  because  when  the  service  was  first  classified 
the  Republican  party  had  been  continuously  in  power 
for  twenty-two  years  and,  notwithstanding  very  fre- 
quent and  very  disastrous  changes  for  merely  personal 
or  factional  reasons,  a  departmental  force  had  then 
grown  up  which  thus  became,  in  a  sense,  permanent. 
This  force  was  originally  recruited,  in  very  large  part, 
from  those  who  could  not  have  obtained  as  remuner- 
ative employment  elsewhere  and  who  had  very  little 
prospect  of  bettering  their  condition  by  leaving  the 
public  service;  yet  since  these  employes  had  been 
broken  into  their  duties,  they  were,  by  reason  of  expe- 
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rience  and  habit,  more  useful  in  such  work  than  they 
could  have  been  in  any  other.  As  they  were  gradu- 
ally replaced,  however,  by  those  standing  highest  on 
eligible  lists,  we  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
securing  promising  recruits  and  then  shutting  them 
out  from  all  the  higher  offices.  Young  men  began  to 
enter  the  public  service  who  might  reasonably  expect 
success  and  advancement  in  private  employ  far  be- 
yond what  awaited  those  who  remained  in  the  employ 
of  the  government ;  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  better  the  men  the  greater  the  danger  lest 
the  government  may  soon  lose  him.  In  these  condi- 
tions there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  even  surprising: 
they  simply  illustrate  the  fact  that  human  nature 
among  government  employes  closely  resembles  hu- 
man nature  elsewhere;  but  the  situation  calls  for  a 
remedy,  and  to  me,  at  least,  the  remedy  seems  obvious 
enough.  We  must  put  before  a  department  clerk  the 
same  reasonable  prospects  of  advancement,  if  he  shall 
merit  advancement  through  his  intelligence,  energy, 
industry  and  fidelity,  which  he  would  find  before  him 
were  he  in  private  employ;  and  he  will  then  be  no 
less  willing  to  stay  with  the  government  than  he 
would  be,  under  the  like  conditions,  to  stay  with  a 
private  employer.  The  public  service  has  features 
which  render  it  more  attractive  to  competent  and  in- 
dustrious men  than  its  merely  material  incidents  seem 
to  justify.  The  work  is  more  interesting  than  work 
in  a  department  store  or  a  factory,  and  public  employ- 
ment, even  when  it  involves  no  little  drudgery,  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  is  afforded 
by  service  in  a  mercantile  or  industrial  establishment. 
To  get  and  keep  the  best  men  in  our  public  service,  we 
must  so  treat  our  public  servants  as  to  make  the  best 
men  willing  to  come  into  and  stay  in  our  employ;  the 
one  essential,  indispensable  feature  of  any  good  public 
service  is  that  it  be  made  up  of  good  men ;  therefore 
when  we  shall  have  found  a  system  whereby  we  will 
get  and  keep  such  men,  we  shall  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  and  preserving  a  national  civil  serv- 
ice worthy  of  the  great  nation  which  employs  and 
pays  it. 
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Tlie  Critical  Situation  in  PMladelpMa. 

HON.  VIVAN  FRANK  GABL£. 

The  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon — "The  Critical  Situation  in 
Philadelphia" — is  by  no  means  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  in  that  city 
to-day.  And  yet  this  condition  is  not  unlike  those 
periods  in  the  progress  of  nearly  all  reforms  when 
the  wave  of  advance  has  been  temporarily  halted  be- 
fore gathering  strength  for  the  next  rise. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  passage  of 
the  first  federal  civil  service  reform  law  by  Congress 
in  1871,  the  advocates  of  the  merit  system  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  efforts  of  the  spoilsmen  in  Congress 
to  hamstring  the  infant  reform  by  lack  of  appropria- 
tion and  in  every  other  possible  point  of  attack.  But 
these  assaults  were  only  temporary  in  their  effect  and 
the  operation  of  the  merit  system  in  the  federal  service 
is  now  approaching  universal  application. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Philadelphia 
situation  to  be  deplored,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  procurement  of  a  law  which,  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  courts  already  given,  is  an  admirable 
bit  of  legislation,  if  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  in  so 
alluding  to  an  act  which  he  was  privileged  to  father 
in  the  state  legislature,  but  the  drafting  of  which  he  is 
glad  to  ascribe  to  the  coterie  of  political  philosophers 
in  Philadelphia  of  whom  Robert  D.  Jenks,  Esq.,  is  a 
fitting  type.  In  order  that  the  law  may  accomplish 
its  purpose  it,  of  course,  must  be  administered  by  men 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  provisions.  No  law 
has  yet  been  devised  by  man  which  could  not  be  pros- 
tituted by  those  who  have  no  regard  for  law  placed  in 
positions  of  power,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that,  for  the 
time  being,  Philadelphia  has  a  chief  executive  who 
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openly  flouts  the  law  and  causes  it  to  be  perverted  by 
a  subservient  commission,  creatures  of  his  appoint- 
ment, whose  every  eflFort  seems  to  be  directed  to  the 
warping  to  political  ends  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  they  are  sworn  to  enforce. 

The  time  which  would  naturally  fall  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  will  not  permit  of  an  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  many  happenings  v/hich  re- 
volved about  the  civil  service  commission  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months,  but 
a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  will  enable  the  public  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  situation  in  Philadelphia. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  favorite  defense 
of  the  political  crooks  who  misrule  Philadelphia  and 
their  satellites  to  charge  those  who  point  out  defects  in 
Philadelphia  politics  and  her  city  administration  with 
being  defamers  of  the  city.  If  the  contemptible  crew 
who  have  a  brief  authority  were  in  truth  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  the  statue  of  William  Penn  might  well 
hang  his  head  in  shame  from  his  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  brotherly  love.  But  the  body  of  in- 
dependent citizens  who  deplore  the  low  political 
estate  to  which  Philadelphia  has  fallen  are  the  men 
who,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  educational,  religious 
and  philanthropic  lines,  have  maintained  that  city 
upon  the  high  plane  established  by  its  founder.  And 
the  work  which  they  have  done  and  are  doing  main- 
tains the  Philadelphia  standard,  notwithstanding  the 
tremendous  handicap  which  her  citizens  have  per- 
mitted to  be  imposed  upon  her  by  the  political  pow- 
ers that  prey.  It  is  not  Philadelphia  that  is  criticized. 
It  is  the  few  blots  upon  the  escutcheon  that  must  be 
pointed  out  and  then  eradicated. 

The  annual  report  of  the  civil  service  commission 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1906,  was  submitted  to  ihe  mayor  in 
March,  1907,  and  printed  copies  for  public  distribu- 
tion were  available  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year* 
The  portion  of  that  report  which  describes  in  general 
terms  the  operations  of  the  commission  covers  eleven 
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printed  pages  and  is  an  illuminating  and  concise  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  commission  as  originally 
constituted  was  changed  in  its  personnel,  first  by  the 
appointment  of  Albert  G.  Hetherington  as  President, 
to  succeed  Frank  M.  Riter  at  the  expiration  of  the 
latter's  first  term  of  one  year,  this  succession  taking 
place  March  18th,  1907 ;  secondly,  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr., 
was  removed  by  Mayor  Reyburn  and  his  successor, 
in  the  person  of  William  H.  Kr eider,  Secretary,  was 
appointed  May  6th,  1907.  The  third  member,  who 
was  Dallas  Sanders,  Democratic  representative  on  the 
board,  died  in  June,  1907,  and  his  successor,  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Drake,  also  a  Democrat,  was  ap- 
pointed August  1st,  1907.  With  these  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  has  come  a  change  in  the 
spirit  of  its  work,  no  less  radical  and  increasingly 
apparent.  While  the  commission  has  been  by  no 
means  slow  in  "taking  the  starch  out  of  the  system," 
it  has  been  quite  deliberate  in  the  presentation  of  its 
annual  report  required  by  the  act  of  Assembly.  The 
report  of  the  commission  for  the  year  1907  has  only 
now,  in  the  month  of  December,  made  its  appearance 
in  printed  form.  The  report  itself  sheds  no  light  upon 
the  date  of  its  submission  in  writing  to  the  mayor, 
and  appears  to  have  been  submitted  without  date.  It 
is  perhaps  fair  to  grant  that  the  literary  effort  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  three  and  one-half 
pages  of  the  printed  report,  which  comprise  the  gen- 
eral description  of  the  work  of  the  commission  and 
its  recommendations  preceding  the  statistical  tables, 
is  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  have  required  the  inter- 
vening ten  or  eleven  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  period,  to  wit,  December  31st,  1907,  covered 
by  the  report.  This  part  of  the  report  intimates  that 
the  work  of  the  commission  had  begun  do  novo,  not- 
withstanding that  a  study  of  the  first  annual  report 
submitted  by  the  Riter-Foss-Sanders  commission  re- 
veals an  annual  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  merit 
system  and  masterly  detail  in  their  working  out.  The 
report  of  the  present  commission  naively  sets  forth 
that  *'many  things  have  had  to  be  worked  out,  as  the 
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law  was  new."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  "To  administer  a  new 
local  law  with  the  greatest  inflexibility  and  narrowest 
construction  is  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  the 
law  was  passed." 

Let  us  devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  consideration  of 
the  flexibility  with  which  the  law  has  been  enforced 
under  the  present  commission.  In  the  nine  months 
from  March  ISth  to  December  31st,  1906,  while  the 
orig^inal  commission  was  in  being,  there  were  filed 
4,551  applications  for  examination,  while  in  the  entire 
year  1907,  during  which  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  commission  took  place,  5,992  such  applications 
were  filed.  In  the  earlier  period  there  were  held  150 
examinations,  while  throughout  the  entire  year  1907 
but  116  examinations  were  held,  and  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  applicants  during  the  former  period  3,801  actu- 
ally attended  examinations,  while  in  the  latter  period 
but  2,458  attended  the  examinations.  Of  those  who 
so  attended  in  the  former  period  2,292  applicants  were 
placed  upon  the  eligible  lists,  of  whom  623  obtained 
appointment,  while  during  the  year  1907  but  1,698  of 
those  who  took  the  examinations  qualified  and  were 
placed  on  eligible  lists,  and  of  these  682  secured  ap- 
pointment. 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
commission  during  1906,  107  appointments  to  office 
were  made  without  certification  under  the  soldier  ex- 
emption proviso,  and  of  these  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion were  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
following  the  second  fall  of  Mayor  John  Weaver  into 
the  arms  of  the  Philadelphia  **gang." 

During  the  year  1907  appointments  under  this 
<;ame  proviso  rose  to  the  number  of  532,  and  during 
the  current  year  it  has  been  worked  even  more  assid- 
uously, until  the  practice  was  suddenly  checked  in 
November  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  No.  5  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in 
the  case  of  Wood  vs.  Mulholland,  declared  this  pro- 
viso invalid  and  unconstitutional.  Since  that  time  the 
commission  has  been  working  overtime  to  afford 
those  who  had  been  so  appointed  opportunity  to  qual- 
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ify  under  the  competitive  provisions  of  the  act  for  the 
positions  which  they  have  been  occupying. 

In  1906  there  were  189  provisional  appointments 
in  the  competitive  class,  while  in  the  year  1907  there 
were  304  such  appointments  made  possible  by  the 
drawing  of  fine  distinctions  whereby  existing  eligible 
lists  might  be  ignored  and  provisional  appointments 
made  of  political-  favorites,  who  were  subsequently 
examined  and  large  marks  given  them  for  the  experi- 
ence acquired  during  the  term  of  such  provisional 
appointment. 

During  1906  there  was  but  one  position  placed  in 
the  non-competitive  class,  while  in  1907  26  such  ap- 
pointments were  made.  It  may  be  observed  that 
during  the  year  1907  the  entire  office  force  of  the  civil 
service  commission  itself,  ranging  from  the  office  man- 
ager and  chief  clerk,  and  the  chief  examiner,  down  to 
the  messenger,  were  placed  in  the  non-competitive 
class.  The  reason  for  this  action  assigned  in  the  re- 
port is  that  "All  the  work  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions, examinations  and  preparation  of  eligible  lists  is 
essentially  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  the  filling  of 
any  vacancies  by  competition  is  impracticable.'' 

The  original  commission  found  it  both  practicable 
and  conducive  to  the  successful  administration  of  the 
law  to  fill  every  position  in  their  office  by  appoint- 
ments following  competitive  examinations. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sidelight,  or  perhaps  a 
direct  light,  upon  the  test  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
present  commissioners  under  that  clause  in  the  act  of 
March  5th,  1906,  which  provides,  "that  the  persons 
appointed  commissioners  shall  be  men  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

During  the  year  1906  the  total  number  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  exempt  class  numbered  282,  while  during 
the  year  1907  such  appointments  grew  to  the  number 
of  875.  During  the  year  1907  the  present  commission 
(it  might  not  improperly  be  styled  the  absent  com- 
mission, for  the  absenteeism  which  has  marked  the 
conduct  of  at  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
is  become  proverbial)  learned  how  to  open  the  gates 
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petitive examination  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
Section  15  of  the  civil  service  act.  This  provides  that 
"In  case  of  vacancy  in  a  position  in  the  competitive 
class  where  peculiar  and  exceptional  qualifications  of 
a  scientific,  professional  or  educational  character  are 
required,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  for  spe- 
cific reasons  competition  in  such  special  case  is  im- 
practicable, and  that  the  position  can  be  best  filled  by 
the  selection  of  some  designated  person  of  high  and 
recognized  attainments  in  such  qualities,  the  said 
commission  may  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
requiring  competition  in  such  case." 

Under  this  provision,  during  1907  a  chief  of  the 
electrical  bureau  was  appointed  "for  the  reason  of 
very  high  attainments  in  the  electrical  world ;"  also  a 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  highways  "for  the  reason  that 
the  nature  of  the  work  renders  a  competitive  exam- 
ination impracticable;"  also  ^  chief  clerk  in  the  same 
bureau  "for  the  reason  that  he  possesses  high  and 
recognized  attainments  in  the  qualities  necessary  to 
fill  such  position;"  also  a  special  inspector  of  street 
railway  streets,"  for  the  reason  that  the  nominee  pos- 
sesses peculiar  and  exceptional  qualifications  of  a  sci- 
entific nature  fitting  him  for  the  work  required  of  him 
in  the  position ;"  also  a  statistician  to  the  mayor,  "for 
the  reasons  enumerated  in  Section  15,  paragraph  3." 
These  appointments  made  on  the  ground  of  peculiar 
qualifications  and  exceptional  fitness  are  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  officeholders  of  Philadelphia  as  com- 
pared with  our  neighbors  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Greater  New  York.  In  the  metropolis,  I 
am  informed,  under  the  operation  of  their  civil  service 
law,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  time  there 
was  not  found  a  single  person  possessed  of  such  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  as  to  call  for  his  appointment 
under  the  similar  provision  of  their  statute. 

The  manner  in  which  the  registers  or  lists  of  the 
labor  class  are  filled  and  appointments  therefrom 
made,  under  guidance  of  an  opinion  given  by  the  city 
solicitor,  makes  the  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  city 
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and  football  or  division  politics.  A  laborer  may 
be  chosen  from  any  position  on  the  list  without  re- 
spect to  his  standing  or  date  of  application  or  exam- 
ination. There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200 
names  upon  the  labor  register,  and  continual  additions 
thereto  are  made  as  the  result  of  examinations  held 
twice  each  week.  The  political  leader  of  a  division 
may  send  a  man  who  desires  appointment  as  laborer 
to  take  the  examination  at  any  time,  and  he  is  vir- 
tually assured  of  immediate  appointment,  while  those 
who  are  not  favored  by  such  subtle  influence  and 
whose  names  may  have  been  on  the  eligible  list  for 
months  are  repeatedly  ignored. 

An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,"  is  found  in 
the  career  of  Peter  S.  Carrigan,  who  has  been  draw- 
ing salary  from  the  city  treasury  at  the  rate  of  $2,500 
per  annum  as  a  provisional  appointee  to  the  office  of 
assistant  commissioner  of  highways  and  street  clean- 
ing since  December,  1907,  although  the  act  of  assem- 
bly expressly  limits  the  term  of  provisional  appoint- 
ments to  three  months.  A  little  thing  like  that,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  any  difference  under  present  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Carrigan  came  up  for  examination  to 
qualify  under  the  competitive  test  after  his  provisional 
appointment,  but,  unfortunatdy,  failed.  A  second  at- 
tempt was  made  by  him  at  an  examination  on  May 
29th,  1908,  and  notwithstanding  a  revision  of  the 
marks  by  direction  of  the  commission,  which  resulted 
in  the  elevation  of  one  otherwise  ineligible  to  the  eli- 
gible class,  Carrigan  still  was  unable  to  reach  the 
passing  mark.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
seventy  of  this  examination  and  accuracy  of  Carri- 
gan's  answers  from  the  following  exact  copy  of  a  few 
of  the  questions  and  literal  answers  taken  at  random 
from  his  paper.     These  are  as  follows: 

Question  No.  2.  What  orders  would  you  give  an  inspector 
as  to  the  important  points  to  be  watched  in  the  following  cases 
as  provided  for  in  the  Department's  specifications  and  regula- 
tions : 

a.  When  the  sub-grade  is  being  prepared  for  the  concrete 
base  of  asphalt  paving? 
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b.  As  to  what  materials  should  enter  into  a  concrete  base, 
and  their  proportions? 

c    What  when  the  concrete  base  is  being/ laid? 
Answer,  verbatim : 

2.  ^  I  wood  give  a  inspector  is  Rorder  to  See  that  the  Con- 
tractor Following  out  is  Specifications  and  Regulations  See  that 
theair  is  no  Soft  Spots  ore  spugey  Places  on  the  Base  if  so 
havethem  taking  out  and  Fild  in  With  gravel  6  Barrow  of  Stone 
3  Barrow  of  Sand  one  Bag  of  Cement. 

Question  No.  6.    Give  in  detail  the  method  to  be  observed 
in  laying  granite  blocks,  after  the  base  has  been  laid. 
Answer,  verbatim: 

6.  Laying  granite  Blocks  a  Croose  the  Street  From  Curbet 
to  Curbet  in  Strate  Rose  then  Ram  with  a  55  Pound  Ramer  3 
times. 

Question   No.  4.     Street   Cleaning   Specifications. — Mention 
nine  classes  of  work  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Street  Clean- 
ing.   What  are  they? 
Answer,  verbatim: 

4.  ice  Snow  ases  Papers  inlet  st  Qeaned  up  See  that  the 
Drivers  takes  up  the  ases  Clean  see  that  the  Drivers  takes  up 
the  Street  Dird  Clean  See  that  the  Drivers  Dont  Spill  any  ases 
on  the  Street. 

In  the  interim  between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  examinations  there  was  openly  expressed  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  work  of  the  commission  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who,  as  reported  by  the  news- 
papers, gave  utterance  to  sentiments  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  type  and  indication  of  his  attitude 
upon  civil  service  matters:  "I  don't  know  whether 
the  men  have  passed  or  not,"  referring  to  this  exam- 
ination of  Carrigan;  "but  I  do  know  that  if  it  turns 
out  they  did  not  pass  I  am  going  to  have  the  ques- 
tions sent  over  and  see  if  they  are  the  questions  they 
should  be  and  whether  they  are  too  technical.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  I  will  see  they  are  given  another  ex- 
amination and  that  only  those  questions  that  are  fair 
are  propounded."  And  again,  "If  Fd  my  way  Fd  dis- 
charge the  whole  commission  except  the  man  who  is 
away,  that's  Kreider,  who  is  away  sick.  They  have 
not  satisfied  anyone,  either  the  administration  or  the 
civil  service  reformers ;  that's  what's  the  matter.  I 
would  have  been  even  better  satisfied  if  they  had  sat- 
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isfied  Waldo  and  his  crowd,  but  they  did  not  even  do 
that." 

The  mayor  continued  to  breathe  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  commission,  and  particu- 
larly its  chief  examiner,  William  D.  Earnest,  who  had 
conducted  the  examinations  and  marked  the  papers  of 
the  unfortunates.  His  wrath  appeared  to  fluctuate 
between  Henry  Drake,  the  Democratic  member  of  the 
commission,  and  Mr.  Earnest.  He  requested  the  res- 
ignation of  Drake,  but  postponed  from  time  to  time 
the  period  when  it  should  be  required.  Meanwhile 
the  second  examination  for  the  position  had  been  held 
and  it  appeared  that  Carrigan  had  again  failed,  al- 
though Commissioner  Drake,  desiring  to  save  his  own 
official  head,  had  made  determined  efforts  to  have  the 
marks  so  revised  as  to  let  Carrigan  in  along  with  Billy 
Berklebach,  another  worthy  provisional  appointee, 
who  had  squ'eezed  through  on  the  second  attempt. 
The  attempted  dismissal  of  Chief  Examiner  Earnest 
followed,  the  reasons  alleged  therefor  being  insubor- 
dination in  refusing  to  raise  marks  of  applicants  in 
this  particular  examination  in  which  Carrigan  was  a 
candidate.  The  rightfulne3S  of  this  discharge  is  now 
being  tested  in  the  courts 

With  the  removal  of  Earnest,  the  last  obstacle  to 
a  free  and  easy  administration  of  the  system  has  gone 
and  the  way  opened  for  all  to  enter  in  who  carry  cre- 
dentials from  the  Betz  Building.  Peter  J,  Hoban, 
chief  examiner,  who  succeeded  William  D.  Earnest, 
conducted  a  third  examination  for  assistant  highway 
commissioners  and  the  results  were  announced  on  the 
15th  instant,  showing  that  the  indomitable  Mr.  Carri- 
gan has  at  last  been  able  to  obtain  an  average  of  87.4. 
In  consequence  his  name  will  appear  third  on  the  eli- 
gible list  for  certification,  which  is  tantamount  to  his 
permanent  appointment.  Thus  is  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints  rewarded. 

A  novel  device  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  commission  is  the  splitting  up  of  the  eligible  list 
for  patrolmen  in  the  bureau  of  police  into  35  separate 
police  district  lists,  arranging  them  according  to  the 
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residences  of  the  various  patrolmen.  From  each  of 
these  sub-divisions  of  the  list  appointments  are  made 
from  the  first  four  names.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
how,  by  such  sub-division,  the  man  at  the  bottom  of 
an  original  list  of  200  or  more  names  may  be  appointed 
over  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  but  who 
lack  the  favor  of  the  powers  that  control. 

The  subservience  of  the  commission  was  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  the  chief  of  the  elec- 
trical bureau  on  October  23rd,  1907,  when  a  letter  was 
presented  to  the  commission  from  Henry  Clay,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  public  safety,  dated  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1907,  announcing  the  appointment  of 
James  F.  McLaughlin  as  chief  of  the  electrical  bureau 
— ^as  he  stated — "in  accordance  with  the  power  given 
me  in  the  Act  of  March  5th,  1906,  as  set  down  in 
Section  15,  paragraph  2."  This  usurpation  by  Director 
Clay  was  calmly  acquiesced  in  by  the  commission. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that  the  appointment  be 
confirmed  as  having  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  act.  The  terms  of  the  act  are  simple,  giving  to 
the  commission  alone  the  right  to  suspend  the  com- 
petitive provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  complaisance  of  the  commission  towards  the 
usurpation  of  their  functions  by  the  administration 
officers  is  counterbalanced  by  their  resistance  to  the 
right  of  the  public  to  a  full  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  make 
the  records  of  the  commission  public  and  always  open 
for  inspection.  Notwithstanding  this  it  became  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  the  courts  to  compel  the  commis- 
sion to  permit  access  to  their  records  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere  of  Philadelphia  to  understand  how  a 
commission  can  so  prostitute  the  law  which  it  is  sworn 
to  enforce.  But  when  the  manner  and  purposes  of  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  are  considered  in 
connection  with  him  who  made  or  caused  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  made,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ken. 
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It  may  be  informing,  if  not  enlightening,  to  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who 
has  enforced  upon  the  commission  his  views,  or  rather 
the  views  of  those  who  control  him.  He  may  well  be 
called  a  false  pretense  mayor.  When  a  candidate  for 
election  he  vociferously  proclaimed  his  adherence  to 
the  policies  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
appealed  for  support  in  order  that  those  policies 
should  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia  at  a 
municipal  election  and  that  the  traditions  and  stand- 
ards of  the  grand  old  party  might  be  maintained  un- 
sullied. Within  two  weeks  after  his  election  he  made 
a  puny,  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States.  To  date  it  has  not  been  noticed. 
(Theodore  evidently  does  not  regard  him  of  sufficie'nt 
calibre  for  membership  in  the  Ananias  Club.)  The 
expression  of  such  a  sentiment  a  month  earlier  would, 
probably,  have  caused  his  political  burial.  Before 
election  he  announced  his  independence  of  any  and  all 
political  influence — **an  unbossed  and  unbiased  admin- 
istration," as  he  himself  repeatedly  pledged.  Since 
his  inauguration  his  conduct  has  shown  the  most  ser- 
vile obedience  to  his  political  sponsors  and  recreators. 

Throughout  the  term  of  his  office  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  his  contempt  for  the  principles  of  the 
merit  system,  declaring  it  to  be  unrepublican,  appar- 
ently in  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  needs  no 
friend  to  write  him  down  an  ass. 

At  a  meeting  before  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia 
in  December  of  1907,  which  was  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Alford  W.  Cooley,  the  mayor  declared  that  he 
would  rather  select  appointees  for  office  by  measuring 
the  length  of  their  noses  than  to  have  them  chosen  by 
competitive  examination.  The  appointments  which 
he  has  made,  unhampered  by  competitive  examination, 
have,  almost  without  exception,  been  made  upon  the 
policy  of  "they  need  the  money,"  and  **I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  help  them  get  it  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  city," 
followed  by  exhibitions  of  mismanagement  and  incom- 
petency on  the  part  of  such  appointees  as  have  put 
the  reputable  citizen  to  shame  and  caused  him  to  say, 
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**How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long?"  One  redeeming 
characteristic  about  the  mayor  has  been  his  frankness 
in  displaying  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind. 

Following  a  communication  sent  him  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  calling  attention  to  violations  of 
the  law,  the  mayor  said,  "I  guess  I  will  acknowledge 
its  receipt  and  then  have  it  filed  among  the  archives, 
and  maybe  one  hundred  years  from  now  it  can  be 
found  in  some  of  the  dusty  garrets  around  the  city 
hall." 

At  about  this  time  the  mayor  said  to  newspaper- 
men, "I  might  as  well  be  frank  with  you  fellows,  I  am 
not  in  love  with  civil  service.  I  might  as  well  be  hon- 
est about  it ;  I  am  going  to  obey  the  law  but  I  am  also 
going  to  file  reasons  with  the  civil  service  commission 
that  will  enable  me  to  exempt  a  number  of  positions 
such  as  inspectors  and  all  other  positions  where  it  can 
be  said  that  qualifications  are  of  a  technical  character."* 
"Does  that  mean,  Mr.  Mayor,"  he  was  asked,  "that 
you  intend  to  put  your  plan  into  operation  when  the 
consolidation  of  the  highways  and  street  cleaning 
bureaus  is  effected?"  "Yes,  I  might  as  well  be  frank 
about  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Will  the  new  places  be 
distributed  among  the  political  leaders?"  "Yes,  they 
will,"  said  the  mayor,  "but  the  fellow  appointed  will 
have  to  be  efficient  or  get  out." 

"Civil  service  is  obsolete.  It  ought  to  be  banished, 
as  was  done  in  the  army,"  was  another  contemporary 
outgiving  of  the  mayor  upon  this  subject. 

In  November,  1907,  a  slate  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred appointments  in  the  bureau  of  highways  and 
street  cleaning  in  the  department  of  public  works  was 
prepared  and  OKed  by  the  party  "bosses."  It  was 
announced  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  without  the  for- 
mality of  submission  to  the  civil  service  commission 
or  any  pretense  at  compliance  with  the  law.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  the  subservient  commission  to 
swallow  without  a  grimace,  and  upon  a  meek  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  they  were  still  in  existence  the 
mayor  stated  that  the  list  had  been  announced  pre- 
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maturely,  but  that  everything  would  be  all  right  in  a 
few  days,  when  necessary  formalities  were  complied 
with. 

The  mayor  expressed  surprise  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  balk  at  the  scheme,  and  in  his  delight- 
ful conversation  said,  "The  commissioners  are  a  bit 
tender  on  the  law  and  a  little  too  much  impressed  with 
their  own  importance.  They  think  they  are  carrying 
the  whole  world  on  their  shoulders  and  are  afraid  of 
criticism.  If  the  commissioners  are  afraid  of  news- 
paper harpooning  they  had  better  step  down"  *  *  *  * 
"It  was  my  idea  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what  the 
men  would  be  expected  to  do.  I  might  as  well  say 
that  they  are  all  political  appointments.  What's  the 
use  of  me  being  a  hypocrite  about  it?" 

When,  with  the  passage  of  a  few  days,  the  com- 
missioners properly  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  their 
position  the  mayor  further  commented  upon  them  as 
follows:  "Oh,  their  collars  rub  some;  they  are  not 
used  to  them,  but  they  will  get  used  to  them  in  time." 
*  *  *  *  "Seriously,  though,  there  is  no  trouble. 
These  men  have  a  high  regard  for  the  law ;  their  col- 
lars rub  some.  They  are  not  used  to  them,  but  they 
will  get  used  to  them  in  time.  They  like  to  examine 
men  just  to  satisfy  their  inner  consciences  as  to  the 
men's  fitness — yes,  they  do." 

Most  of  the  appointments  in  the  list  above  referred 
to  were  subsequently  accomplished  under  the  guise  of 
soldier  or  sons  of  soldiers'  appointments,  which  have 
held  good  until  shaken  down  by  the  decision  in  the 
Mulholland  case  above  referred  to. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  the  vacancies  were  created 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  appointments  made  to 
reward  the  "martyrs  of  1906,"  as  those  who  fought, 
bled  and  died  for  the  "gang"  in  the  Philadelphia  polit- 
ical uprising  of  1905  have  been  styled.  This  process 
was  very  simple.  Discharges  of  those  officeholders 
whose  loyalty  to  the  machine  was  questioned  were 
easily  made  "for  the  betterment  of  the  service"  or  "for 
the  good  of  the  service,"  and,  like  the  Arab  Sheikh's 
reason  for  refusing  to  lend  his  rope  to  his  poor  tribes- 
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man,  "that  he  needed  his  rope  to  tie  his  milk,"  the  rea- 
son was  good  enough  until  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  No.  4  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  de- 
cided otherwise  in  the  case  of  Truitt  vs.  Henry  Clay, 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety. 

Another  reported  expedient  to  bring  favored  eli- 
gibles  within  the  charmed  number  of  four  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  from  whom  alone  selections  must  be  made, 
was  the  approach  of  those  eligible  with  favorable 
standing,  who  were  not  favored  for  appointment,  with 
promises  of  future  favors,  thereby  inducing  them  to 
withdraw  their  names  so  as  to  let  in  the  favorites  of 
thfe  "bosses.'*^ 

Furthermore,  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
city  employes  that  their  heads  can  be  gotten  whenever 
wanted  by  superior  officers  whose  retention  in  office 
depends  upon  their  political  allegiance  and  faithful- 
ness in  carrying  out  orders  even  to  the  extent  of  be- 
heading competent  subordinates,  makes  it  easy  to  ob- 
tain resignations  by  the  score. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  commission  will  go  in 
attempting  to  qualify  political  favorites  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  an  examination  for  inspectors  of  the 
employment  agency  division,  which  was  held  on  April 
21st,  1908.  There  appeared  to  take  this  examination 
several  applicants,  among  them  one  who  had  been,  on 
January  4th,  1908,  provisionally  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion. On  June  29th,  1908,  the  eligible  list  resulting 
from  the  examination  was  printed  for  publication  but 
was  not  published.  It  appeared  that  the  name  of  the 
provisional  appointee  was  not  among  the  eligibles. 
This  sad  condition  of  affairs  presumably  brought  a 
summons  from  one  of  the  civil  service  commissioners 
to  the  chief  examiner.  The  commissioner  exhibited 
the  examination  papers  of  the  provisional  appointee 
and  pointed  out  that  the  answer  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions had  been  omitted  entirely.  He  thought  it  must 
have  been  an  oversight  and  that  the  applicant  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  question  and  have 
his  mark  and  standing  determined  by  a  re-rating  after 
the  answer  had  been  given.     To  this  proposition  the 
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examiner  then  in  office  made  emphatic  protest.  Never* 
theless,  he  was  ordered  to  permit  the  applicant  to 
answer  the  question,  and  this  was  done  on  July  20th, 
and  the  result  thereof  certified  by  the  examiner,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  in  writing,  reiterated  his  former  po- 
sition in  the  matter  and  recommended  the  original  rat- 
ing. This  recommendation  of  the  examiner  was  not 
followed,  but  the  published  rating  was  based  upon  the 
additional  answer.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
even  this  change  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  appli- 
cant's position  on  the  eligible  list  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit of  his  appointment. 

I  have  treated  of  a  number  of  details  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  civil  service  law  in  Philadelphia  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  those  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  law,  at  peril  of  wearying  your  patience. 

The  era  of  Reyburn  has  been  an  orgy  of  spoils 
which  has  so  added  to  thi  expense  of  the  civil  list  that 
an  increase  in  the  tax  list  appears  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  administration. 
It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  solution  considered,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  how  to  accomplish  that  purpose  with  least  dan- 
ger of  disrupting  the  machine.  Not  a  moment's 
thought  appears  to  be  given  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  reduction  of  expenses  to  a  point  commensu- 
rate with  the  work  performed  by  the  municipal  em- 
ployes. Roughly  speaking,  more  than  $1,000,000  has 
been  added  to  the  annual  payroll  of  the  city  since  the 
advent  of  Reyburn.  As  much  might  have  been  lopped 
oflF  the  payroll  by  wise  pruning,  and  the  payroll  left 
would  have  been  well  sufficient  to  have  secured  effi- 
cient municipal  administration  under  any  other  than 
the  spoils  system.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployes and  reduction  of  the  civil  list  will  never  come 
until  there  shall  be  an  honest  enforcement  of  the  merit 
system.  With  that  the  possibility  of  feeding  a  grow- 
ing army  of  political  retainers  at  the  public  crib  will 
have  passed  and  the  incentive  to  swell  the  civil  list 
will  have  ceased.  Business  methods  may  then  apply 
and  the  plain  citizen  will  come  to  his  own. 
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Workings  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in 
Pittsburgh. 

HON.  GEORGE  R.  WALLACE,  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE  COMMISSION. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  nation  or  the  institution  which 
makes  no  history  is  happy,  then  the  inception  of  civil 
service  in  Pittsburg  has  been  most  fortunate.  Noth- 
ing striking  has  happened.  Through  the  efforts  of  a 
very  capable  committee  under  the  able  and  energetic 
leadership  of  A.  Leo  Weil,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Voters'  League  of  this  city,  the  passage  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent civil  service  law  was  obtained  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  1907  to  go  into  effect  July  ist  of  that  year. 
This  act  was  passed  exactly  as  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee with  a  single  exception.  The  act  as  drafted 
provided  that  the  mayor  should  appoint  three  com- 
missioners—one for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
that  thereafter  the  mayor  should  appoint  a  new  com- 
missioner for  five  years  as  the  term  of  each  commis- 
sioner expired.  We  were  compelled  to  concede  an 
amendment  making  .the  terms  of  all  commissioners 
expire  with  the  term  of  each  mayor,  and  giving  to  each 
mayor  the  power  to  appoint  all  the  commissioners  for 
his  term  of  office.  While  we  believe  that  this  method 
of  appointment  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  submitted  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  it  has  not  up  to  this  time  had 
any  effect  upon  the  practical  workings  of  the  commis- 
sion under  the  act.  Our  law  was  prepared  after  care- 
ful comparison  with  national  and  various  state  civil 
service  acts,  and  after  working  under  it  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half  the  present  commission  has  found  no 
reason  to  recommend  any  change  in  its  provisions.    . 

The  present  commission  was  most  fortunate  in  be- 
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ing  appointed  under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
George  W.  Guthrie,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  advocated  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
who  is  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of 
civil  service  reform.  The  mayor  and  his  heads  of 
departments  have  cordially  co-operated  with  the  com- 
mission in  working  out  details  and  solving  the  many 
problems  with  which  a  new  commission  is  confronted. 
The  attitude  of  the  city  councils  has  also  been  friendly 
to  the  commission,  and  they  have  appropriated  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  press 
of  the  city  lent  substantial  aid  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  act,  and  since  its  passage  has  taken  a  very  fair 
attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  commission.  As  the 
result  of  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  com- 
missioners have  been  able  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  practical  problems  with  which  they 
have  been  confronted,  and  while  their  minutes  will 
disclose  much  of  interest  to  other  commissioners  sim- 
ilarly situated,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  glean 
from  the  history  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  material 
which  will  be  of  general  interest  to  the  public. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  board  was  to  draft  the 
rules  which  under  the  act  they  were  -  authorized  to 
adopt  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor.  In  per- 
forming this  difficult  task,  very  valuable  aid  was  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
At  the  request  of  the  League,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Jenks,  of 
Philadelphia,  prepared  and  submitted  to  us  a  form  for 
a  set  of  niles,  and  the  rules  adopted  are  based  upon 
that  form,  with  such  modifications  as  seemed  desirable 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  this  city,  after  compar- 
ison with  the  rules  of  various  other  cities  where  a 
similar  law  is  in  force.  These  rules  were  finally 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  mayor  and  the  commis- 
sion began  its  work  of  organization  under  them  in 
September,  1907.  A  few  minor  changes  have  been 
made  since  their  adoption  as  experience  has  suggested. 

The  commission  entered  upon  its  work  with  a  few 
guiding  principles  which  it  has  ever  since  firmly  ad- 
hered to: 
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1st.  Every  question  submitted  to  us  has  been 
considered  not  only  with  relation  to  the  particular 
case  involved,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  our 
decision  as  a  precedent.  We  have  realized  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  some  future  administration  which 
may  be  inimical  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  we  have  carefully  scanned  every  action  taken  to 
see  whether  or  not,  whatever  our  motives  might  be  in 
a  particular  case,  spch  action  could  be  used  in  the 
future  as  a  precedent  for  breaking  down  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  the  law. 

2nd.  We  have  endeavored  to  avoid  hampering  the 
administrative  officers  by  a  technical  and  annoying 
construction  of  the  law  and  the  rules.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  heads  of  departments  are 
responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of  their  de- 
partments, and  we  have  in  almost  every  case  adopted 
their  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  classification  of 
employes  in  their  several  departments,  the  scope  and 
character  of  examinations  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind. 

3rd.  We  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  principle 
that  no  exception  must  be  made  to  any  rule.  If  a  rule 
has  been  found  to  be  impracticable,  it  has  been 
amended,  but  so  long  as  a  rule  exists  it  is  enforced. 

4th.  We  have  endeavored  to  measure  the  deter- 
mination of  conflicting  claims  which  have  at  various 
times  come  before  us  from  various  classes  of  eligibles 
and  employes,  by  an  answer  to  the  question — What 
is  best  for  the  city  service?  In  other  words,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  primary  object  of  civil  service  is  the 
advantage  of  the  city  and  that  employes  or  applicants 
have  no  rights  by  virtue  of  the  civil  service  law  which 
would  conflict  with  that  advantage. 

We  believe  that  a  close  adherence  to  these  criteria 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  has  been  accompanied  by  practically  no 
friction  and  little  or  no  public  criticism. 

The  first  question  which  presented  itself  to  us 
after  the  adoption  of  rules  was  the  classification  of  the 
service.     This  is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty 
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and  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  I  may 
say  that  our  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  number 
of  separate  eligible  lists  and  classifications.  At  the 
beginning  we  had  a  conference  to  which  were  invited 
all  the  heads  of  departments  and  superintendents.  At 
that  conference  we  took  up  with  each  department  the 
classification  of  employes  within  that  department,  not 
only  for  original  appointment  but  also  for  promotion, 
and  we  adopted  the  classification  recommended  by  the 
several  departments:  For  instance  in  the  bureau  of 
police,  on  recommendation  of  the  department,  we 
made  a  rule  that  only  detectives,  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants would  be  eligible  to  take  examination  for  promo- 
tion to  positions  as  inspector;  and  in  the  department 
of  fire  we  made  a  rule  that  laddermen  and  hosemen 
shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  drivers,  and  stokers 
shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  position  of  engineer. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
separate  eligible  lists.  This  number  has  been  some- 
what reduced  by  combining  several  closely  alllea 
classes  of  service.  We  believe  that  the  number  of 
eligible  lists  should  be  reduced  so  far  as  practicable, 
as  it  simplifies  the  work  and  offers  a  wider  range  of 
choice  and  a  more  general  competition  in  examina- 
tions for  promotion. 

One  of  our  difficult  problems  has  been  how  to 
treat  leave  of  absence  men.  In  the  city  treasurer's 
office,  in  the  park  service  and  some  other  departments, 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  employed  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  in  each  year,  but  are  laid 
oflF  when  their  special  work  is  performed.  These  men 
are  listed  as  city  employes  and  are  entitled  to  be 
transferred  from  one  department  to  another  as  pro- 
vided by  the  rules.  The  result  was  that  many  of 
these  men  used  the  influence  of  their  friends  to  secure 
transfers  which  would  give  them  permanent  employ- 
ment, while  other  men  in  the  same  situation  not  hav- 
ing any  influence  would  be  without  work.  We  have 
recently  met  this  situation  by  making  a  special  list 
of  leave  of  absence  men  and  providing  that  certifica- 
tion shall  be  made  from  that  list,  and  that  it  shall  be 
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exhausted  before  original  applicants  shall  be  given  a 
place.  We  believe  that  this  will  reduce  the  necessity 
of  seeking  political  influence  on  the  part  of  these  men 
very  materially. 

There  are  many  departments  in  the  service  in 
which  we  feel  that  we  have  not  yet  completely  solved 
the  problem  of  the  form  of  examination.  In  the 
classes  requiring  technical  qualifications,  such  as  en- 
gineers and  draftsmen,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting a  proper  examination.  But  in  the  case  of 
such  men  as  policemen  and  firemen  the  difficulty  is 
considerable.  We  have  requirements  of  height,  age 
and  physical  fitness  based  upon  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician. In  addition  these  applicants  are  asked  some 
general  questions  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the 
city  and  a  few  questions  to  test  general  information, 
also  some  elementary  problems  in  arithmetic:  For 
instance  one  of  the  questions  asked  in  a  recent  exam- 
ination for  policemen  was  "What  day  do  we  celebrate 
in  commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
over  one-half  of  twenty-five  applicants  gave  as  an  an- 
swer to  this  question  "May  30th."  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  applicants  for  the  police  and  fire  departments 
should  be  tested  more  thoroughly  along  the  lines  of 
physical  fitness.  I  believe  that  firemen  should  be 
g^ven  practical  tests  as  to  physical  strength  and 
agility,  and  that  policemen  should  be  given  practical 
tests  in  regard  to  their  physical  endurance,  ability  to 
run  and  to  handle  men.  We  have  been  unable  to  give 
effect  to  these  ideas  on  account  of  lack  of  equipment. 
The  city  ought  to  have  a  good  gymnasium  for  the 
traming  of  policemen  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  run- 
ning, so  that  they  would  be  able  to  handle  combative 
persons  with  skill  and  without  the  use  of  a  mace  or 
gun.  We  believe  that  a  more  thorough  test  along 
these  lines  would  greatly  improve  the  city  service,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  we  have  had  to  abandon  this  idea  owing 
to  lack  of  proper  equipment  for  making  these  tests. 

The    original    commission    appointed    by    Mayor 
Guthrie  was  composed  of  Samuel  B.  Griffith,  Esq., 
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Dr.  George  R.  Herst  and  the  writer.  The  consolida- 
tion of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  resulted  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  civil  service  commissions  of  the  two 
cities.  This  added  to  the  former  commission  the 
three  Allegheny  commissioners,  namely,  J.  Walter 
Hay,  Dr.  Herman  W.  Heckelman  and  Jos.  A.  O'Neill. 
As  the  result  of  our  experience  before  and  after  this 
consolidation,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  larger  board 
than  three  is  desirable.  The  additional  members 
brought  in  from  the  Allegheny  commission  have  aided 
us  materially  in  our  work.  They  have  all  been  heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  maintaining  the  principles  of 
civil  service  upon  a  high  plane,  and  their  judgment 
and  suggestions  upon  matters  under  discussion  from 
time  to  time  have  been  of  great  value  in  aiding  the 
commission  to  reach  a  proper  conclusion.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  men  upon  the  commission  has  also 
enabled  us  to  investigate  appeals  and  other  questions 
of  fact  coming  before  us,  by  appointment  of  commit- 
tees of  from  one  to  three  men,  and  in  this  way  the 
work  has  been  divided  and  made  less  burdensome,  as 
well  as  disposed  of  more  promptly.  I  believe  that  in 
a  city  of  this  size  a  commission  of  five  men  will  give 
better  results  than  a  commission  of  three. 

As  to  the  practical  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  for  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  view  its  work  object- 
ively and  form  a  fair  opinion,  and  he  may  be  regarded 
an  interested  witness.  However,  there  are  some  gen- 
eral conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  facts  ob- 
served and  information  furnished  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, employes  and  others. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  almost  entirely  relieved  the 
pressure  for  political  appointments. 

Shortly  after  the  commission  had  been  appointed 
and  before  its  office  had  been  organized,  I  remarked  to 
the  mayor  one  day,  that  so  far  we  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  nothing.  He  replied,  "On  the  contrary, 
you  have  already  accomplished  a  great  deal.  I  now 
have  time  to  attend  to  the  city's  business."  In  other 
words,  he  had  already  been  relieved  almost  entirely 
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from  the  constant  pressure  for  political  appointments 
by  applicants  and  their  friends.  He  was  able  to  tell 
them  that  the  matter  was  out  of  his  hands  and  in 
charge  of  the  civil  service  commission.  I  have  had 
similar  remarks  made  to  me  by  members  of  the  coun- 
cils, city  officials  and  other  persons  interested  in  mu- 
nicipal aflFairs.  At  the  beginning  of  our  work  the 
members  of  the  commission  themselves  were  con- 
stantly approached  for  appointments.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  abroad  that  we  had  power  of  appoint- 
ments. All  such  persons  were  informed  that  the  com- 
mission had  absolutely  no  power  excepting  to  conduct 
examinations,  and  that  we  were  not  able  in  any  way 
to  give  advantage  to  their  friends.  This  has  become 
g^enerally  known  and  we  now  receive  very  few  calls  of 
that  kind.  The  only  room  for  personal  influence  at 
present  is  with  the  appointing  officer  to  select  one  of 
the  three  men  certified. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
civil  service  law  is  responsible  for  the  application  and 
appointment  of  many  men  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  considered  the  civil  service,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  men  of  a  better  grade  than  the  average  of 
appointments  formerly  made. 

In  the  third  place,  employes  have  been  stimulated 
to  more  faithful  efforts,  as  an  efficiency  record  is  kept 
of  every  employe,  which  materially  affects  his  mark 
for  promotion. 

Members  of  the  fire  and  police  departments  say 
that  they  notice  a  considerable  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  men  as  compared  to  conditions  prevailing  sev- 
eral years  ago.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  Mayor  Guthrie's  administration ;  but  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  merit 
system  has  also  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  men  towards  their  work. 

The  city  is  obtaining  on  the  whole  a  better  class  of 
employes.  I  am  told  that  the  improved  character  and 
morale  of  the  men  coming  into  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partments, for  instance,  is  quite  marked,  and  this  in- 
formation  is  given   me  not  only  by  officers   of  the 
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department,  but  by  members  of  the  force  who  have 
served  for  many  years.  In  this  connection  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  director  of  the  department  of  public  safety,  E.  G. 
Lang,  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  statement  from 
him  as  to  the  results  of  the  system : 

"To  the  most  uninterested  and  indifferent  of  our  people  the 
great  changes  wrought  in  the  service  of  the  employes  in  all  our 
bureaus  for  the  advancement  and  bettering  of  the  public  condi- 
tions, and  the  attainment  of  the  highest  measure  of  success,  thus 
consequent,  is  plainly  in  evidence. 

The  most  potent  and  striking  evidences  of  this  and  the 
growing  value  of  civil  service  as  operated  to-day  is  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  those  who  are  making  application  and  who  are  being 
appointed  to  the  positions  in  the  various  bureaus  as  the  condi-' 
tions  require. 

We  are  securing  a  very  much  higher  grade  of  men,  those 
who  possess  character,  sobriety,  intelligence  and  ability  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  than  those  offering  themselves  heretofore, 
who  had  nothing  to  commend  them  other  than  some  political  or 
other  influence,  that  did  not  in  any  sense  entitle  them  to  appoint- 
ment, when  actual  results  should  have  been  required  and  de- 
manded. 

The  present  system  has  eliminated  almost  entirely  those  who 
have  depended  entirely  on  political  intrigue,  chicanery  or  other 
questionable  considerations  for  appointment,  and  when  such  per- 
sons heretofore  were  appointed  they  felt  they  owed  nothing  to 
the  city  and  were  not  held  accountable  for  anything  but  the 
delivery  of  certain  political  goods. 

The  splendid  results  that  are  now  being  obtained  in  the 
various  bureaus  of  this  department  is  due  to  Sie  absolute  secur- 
ity that  the  employes  feel  in  their  positions.  They  know  that 
honest,  consistent  and  loyal  application  to  duty  is  the  guarantee 
of  employment,  and  the  personal  pride  each  man  feels  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  men,  with  honor,  pride  and 
responsibility  weighing  in  the  balance,  and  that  tht^  have  none 
but  their  superior  officers  to  answer  to  and  to  their  own  con- 
sciences makes  them  strong,  fearless  and  loyal. 

As  free  men  they  go  ahead  doing  that  which^  they  know  is 
right,  not  permitting  outside  influence  or  importunities  to  swerve 
them  in  what  they  know  to  be  their  duty,  not  feeling  that  any 
man  dare  tell  them  they  must  do  what  they  know  is  not  right, 
or  being  threatened  to  permit  that  which  is  wrong. 

With  this  feeling  of  security  our  work  is  becoming  better, 
day  by  day,  and  the  placing  of  men  on  their  own  honor  makes 
him  strong  and  determined  in  the  right,  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  wrong. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  matters  which  will  have  to  be 
improved   upon,   which    time  and   experience   alone   can   bring 
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about,  but  with  a  firm  and  steadfast  determination  to  keep 
within  the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law, 
these  will  soon  work  out  proper  solutions. 

We  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  promotions  more  power 
and  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  department  heads. 

We  believe  that  where  exceptionally  brilliant  or  effective 
work  has  been  done  by  a  patrolman  or  a  hoseman,  and  where 
exceptional  efficiency  is  shown,  the  head  of  the  department  should 
have  more  latitude  than  now  allowed  in  making  such  promotion, 
as  we  find  at  every  turn  some  man  able  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  different  bureaus  which,  while  his  theoretical  knowledge 
would  place  him  on  the  eligible  list  with  a  very  high  percentage, 
his  actual  practical  ability  may  be  at  the  minimum. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  inability  of  the  head  of 
the  department  to  promote  men  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  his 
line,  until  he  has  passed  your  required  examination,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  service  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  an  honest  and 
upright  official^  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  civil  serv- 
ice, the  best  results  are  not  obtainable. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unscrupulous  and  unfair  official  could 
impair  the  efficiency  and  bring  about  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs  in 
a  short  time,  should  undue  privilege  or  latitude  be  given  him 
in  the  matter  of  promotions. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  civil 
service  law  in  Pittsburg  has  accomplished  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  during  the  year  and  a  half  in  which 
it  has  been  in  force.  There  are  several  things,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  friends 
of  civil  service  in  Pittsburg  at  this  time. 

We  have  felt  from  time  to  time  that  we  were  not  in 
a  position  to  afford  complete  protection  to  employes 
from  coercion  in  various  ways;  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  employes  themselves  were  afraid  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  commission.  We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions accidentally  learned  of  coercion,  where,  for  in* 
stance,  officers  forced  certain  men  to  withdraw  their 
names  from  promotion  lists,  waive  their  rights,  etc., 
in  order  to  move  forward  the  men  who  were  person- 
ally favored.  We  have  reason  to  suspect  also  that 
political  pressure  has  some  times  been  put  upon  em- 
ployes, and  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  commission.  Whenever  we  have 
gotten  notice  of  any  such  occurrence,  we  have  made 
investigations,  and  so  far  as  possible  have  stopped  that 
sort  of  thing.    Questions  of  this  kind  are  of  a  delicate 
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nature.  Men  whose  bread  and  butter  depend  prac* 
tically  upon  the  good  will  of  city  officials  will  stand  a 
great  deal  before  they  complain,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  commission  realizes  that  it  is  neither  the 
purpose  of  the  law  nor  a  desirable  thing  that  the  com- 
mission should  take  the  place  of  executive  officers  in 
assuming  unlimited  control  and  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discharges.  Some  appeals  have  come  to  us 
from  time  to  time.  We  require  appellants  to  file  a 
written  sworn  statement  of  their  cause  of  appeal,  and 
the  commission,  either  as  a  whole,  or  by  committee, 
has  heard  such  appeals,  sitting  as  a  court,  and  has  in 
some  cases  directed  the  re-instatement  of  employes. 
We  believe  that  whatever  weakness  the  commission 
has  developed  in  this  connection  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  law  nor  the  commission  as  it  is  of  the 
employes  themselves  and  the  fear  that  the  law  will  be 
short  lived. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  civil  service  has  deprived 
many  politicians  of  the  means  of  rewarding  their 
friends.  This  is,  of  course,  resented  both  by  the  men 
of  influence,  and  by  their  followers  who  had  reason  to 
expect  positions.  As  the  result  there  has  gradually 
developed  in  the  city,  among  what  we  may  call  pro- 
fessional politicians,  a  strongly  organized  movement 
designed  to  end  civil  service,  or,  at  least,  make  it  a 
farce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal 
or  emasculate  the  act.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  the 
fire  and  police  departments  many  men  who  feel  that 
they  could  get  promotions  through  political  favorit- 
ism, whereas  they  doubt  their  ability  to  obtain  them 
under  the  merit  system.  Men  of  this  class  have  been 
largely  approached  and  have  been  quietly  promised 
more  lieutenancies  and  captaincies  than  can  possibly 
be  appointed  within  the  next  ten  years.  There  has 
also  been  a  systematic  though  covert  attack  upon  the 
commission  and  its  work.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
endeavor  to  keep  in  touch  with  various  classes  of  em- 
ployes so  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  find  out  their 
point  of  view  regarding  the  work  of  the  coifimission. 
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circulated  among  the  city  employes  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  their  suspicion  and  distrust  both  of  the  law 
and  the  commission,  so  that  when  the  effort  is  made 
to  remove  the  protection  of  the  act,  the  city  employes 
will  not  do  as  they  did  heretofore,  go  to  Harrisburg 
and  fight  for  it. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  say 
publicly  that  the  commission  will  welcome  any 
charges  which  may  be  made  against  it,  against  any  of 
its  members  or  any  of  its  employes.  We  request  any 
employes  or  other  persons  who  have  any  reason  to 
question  the  good  faith  or  the  legality  of  any  of  the 
acts  of  the  commission  or  its  employes  to  put  their 
statements  in  writing  and  bring  them  before  the  com- 
mission. We  will  give  them  every  opportunity  to  call 
their  witnesses;  they  may  appear  by  counsel  if  they 
see  fit,  and  they  may  test  such  charges  at  a  public 
hearing  under  all  the  safeguards  of  fairness  which  may 
reasonably  be  required. 

I  would  most  earnestly  ask  the  members  of  the 
public  service  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be*  made  a  cat's 
paw  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  wish  again  to 
transform  the  city  service  into  a  barrel  of  pork.  I 
ivould  ask  them  not  to  accept  lightly  and  believe  read- 
ily rumors  which  are  circulated  without  foundation, 
and  I  can  assure  them  that  the  whole  commission  will 
very  much  appreciate  it  if  they  will  bring  to  the  com- 
mission any  criticisms  they  may  have  to  make  upon 
its  work. 

I  also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  that  they  must  be  on 
duty  if  they  do  not  wish  the  coming  session  of  tne 
legislature  to  repeal  or  injure  this  valuable  act.  A 
horde  of  hungry  wolves  are  now  prowling  around  the 
city's  sheepfold.  The  civil  service  law  is  the  only 
barrier  to  the  consummation  of  their  desires.  When 
so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time,  it 
would  be  shameful  for  this  city,  through  the  folly  of 
its  employes  and  the  indifferences  of  its  citizens,  to 
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the  present  commission  has  almost  expired.  We  feel 
that  the  new  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  whose  election  will  take  place  in  February, 
will  find  to  its  hand  an  organization  and  a  system 
which  will  make  its  work  much  easier  than  ours  has 
been,  and  which  also  it  can  undoubtedly  improve. 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  employes  and 
others  should  realize  that  the  civil  service  law  is  a 
permanent  thing  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city 
should  speak  in  unmistakable  terms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  city  employes  who  have 
already  been  inspired  with  the  fear  that  civil  service 
will  shortly  die  in  this  city  and  that  they  had  better 
make  their  peace  with  the  organization  which  will  rule 
after  civil  service  is  dead. 

Civil  service  is  now  a  fact  in  Pittsburg.  The  em- 
ployes of  the  city  are  not  dependent  upon  politics 
either  for  appointment  or  promotion.  It  is  up  to  the 
employes  and  citizens  of  Pittsburg  to  prevent  a  back- 
ward step  which  will  lose  all  that  has  been  gained. 
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Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in 
New  Jersey. 

HON.  WILLIS  FLETCHER  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

A  waggish  friend  has  suggested  to  me  that  the 
New  Jersey  civil  service  commission,  in  view  of  vari- 
ous complications,  threats,  and  criticisms  concerning 
it  and  the  law  which  it  is  administering,  should  greet 
this  convention  with  a  morituri  salutamus.  We  have 
been  told  that  we  are  expensive,  meddlesome,  unnec- 
essary, unpopular  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  we 
are  to  be  swept  out  of  existence  at  an  early  date.  Yet 
somehow  the  people  seem  to  be  with  us,  and  there  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  courts  will  sustain  us, 
so  that  to-day,  instead  of  a  morUuri  salutatnus,  I  feel 
much  more  inclined  to  say  with  John  Paul  Jones  that 
we  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight. 

The  New  Jersey  civil  service  law  is  the  newest  of 
all  such  state  laws  and  should  therefore  be  the  best. 
It  was  enacted  as  recently  as  April  10  of  this  year, 
after  an  extraordinary  contest  in  the  legislature.  Both 
political  parties  had  declared  for  it  in  their  platforms, 
but  when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfillment  of  those 
promises  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
to  postpone  it  to  a  more  convenient  season.  It  was 
openly  declared  that  political  platforms  were  meant 
for  campaign  use  only  and  were  not  to  be  considered 
as  binding  after  election  day.  Happily  there  were 
also  those  who  held  otherwise  and  who  insisted  that 
pledges  must  be  kept.  Governor  Fort  took  that 
ground,  and  Senator  Ackerman,  who  introduced  the 
civil  service  bill,  and  enough  others  to  secure  at  last 
the  passage  of  the  measure,  though  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  for  many  weeks. 
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In  the  progress  of  that  fight  it  was  necessary  to  throw 
some  sops  to  Cerberus.  Concessions  had  to  be  made 
and  some  modifications  of  the  bill  in  order  to  over- 
come objections  and  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes. 
Such  things  are  common  in  legislation.  There  were 
those  who  thought  that  our  bill  had  thus  been  so  seri- 
ously weakened  that  its  utility  was  practically  de- 
stroyed. By  this  time  they  have  probably  changed 
their  minds  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  pretty  good 
law  after  all.  Some  clerical  errors  of  a  regrettable 
character  occurred  in  the  recasting  of  the  text,  at  least 
one  of  which  results  in  defeating  the  unquestioned 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  But  on  the  whole  I 
am  personally  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the 
changes  which  we  at  first  deplored  have  really  proved 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  merit  system.  Of  one  or 
two  of  these  I  shall  pre3ently  speak  in  detail.  First, 
however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  unusual  if  not  unique  features  of  the  law. 

The  law  was  enacted  on  April  10  and  was  to  go 
into  full  effect  six  months  from  that  date.  That  is  to 
say,  examinations  and  appointments  from  eligible  lists 
prepared  by  the  commission,  certification  of  payrolls 
and  all  the  general  operations  of  the  law  were  not  to 
begin  until  after  six  months.  But  in  one  important 
respect  the  law  went  into  effect  immediately  upon  its 
adoption.  That  was  its  protection  of  employes  from 
dismissal  except  for  stated  cause  of  a  non-political  and 
non-religious  character.  So  during  the  six  months 
from  April  to  October  it  was  possible  for  heads  of 
departments  to  appoint  and  promote  and  increase  sal- 
aries at  will,  but  they  could  not  dismiss  a  person  nor 
reduce  him  in  rank  or  pay  excepting  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  a  single 
removal  was  made  or  attempted  during  that  period, 
and  very  few  appointments  or  promotions  were  made. 
For  this  the  reason  was  obvious.  When  all  the  holes 
in  a  board  are  filled  with  pegs  you  cannot  put  in  any 
additional  pegs,  and  if^  you  cannot  get  any  of  the  old 
pegs  out  you  cannot  put  any  new  ones  in. 

The  law  was  made  compulsory  upon  the  entire 
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state  service,  but  was  left  for  voluntary  adoptkm  by 
the  counties,  cities  and  other  municipalities  at  their 
pleasure.  It  was  provided  that  it  should  become  fully 
effective  forty-five  days  after  its  adoption  by  any  mu- 
nicipality, but  also  that  its  protection  to  place-holders 
should  begin  immediately  upon  its  adoption,  the  forty- 
five  days  corresponding  in  that  respect  to  the  six 
months  in  the  state  service.  But  as  it  was  optional 
with  the  municipalities  when  they  should  adopt  the 
law,  there  was  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  manip- 
ulation of  places  and  place-holders  in  advance.  In  the 
largest  two  cities  of  the  state  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  adoption  of  the  law  was  delayed  for  a  time  for  the 
purpose  of  first  making  such  changes  in  offices  as  the 
party  in  control  of  the  government  desired.  This  was 
regrettable  but  inevitable.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  tes- 
tify that  the  changes  thus  made  were  after  all  very 
few,  so  that  possibly  some  of  those  who  made  them 
now  stand  like  Clive,  astonished  at  their  own  mod- 
eration. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  municipality 
may  adopt  the  law.  It  may  do  it  by  resolution  or 
ordinance  of  the  governing  body,  or  it  may  do  it  by 
popular  mandate  under  a  referendum  at  the  polls. 
Such  a  referendum  must  be  had,  however,  at  a  regular 
election,  a  circumstance  which  is,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  it  compels  a  municipality  to  wait  per- 
haps for  many  months  until  the  next  November  elec- 
tion, and  also  since,  in  a  general  election,  the  issue  of 
the  referendum  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
partisan  political  issues  of  the  same  campaign.  Prep- 
arations were  made  for  a  referendum  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  state,  but  as  the  governing  body 
adopted  the  law  by  resolution  shortly  before  election 
day  that  course  became  unnecessary  and  was  aban- 
doned; and  there  can  now,  of  course,  be  no  further 
use  of  that  method  until  next  fall.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, partisan  considerations  largely  control  the  ac- 
tion of  governing  bodies  in  dealing  with  the  law.  In 
two  cities  the  councils  or  aldermen  have  adopted  the 
law,  but  their  resolutions  have  been  vetoed  by  the 
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mayors,  who  happened  to  belong  to  the  other  party. 
These  circumstances  are  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  could  be  avoided  save  by  making 
the  state  law  compulsory  upon  the  municipalities  just 
as  it  is  upon  the  state.  But  that  would  be  strongly 
objected  to  as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
municipal  home  rule. 

It  so  happened  that  the  law  was  very  promptly 
adopted  by  the  most  populous  county,  and  soon  after 
by  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  so  that  it  went  into 
full  effect  in  those  two  municipalities  long  before  it 
did  in  the  state  service.  Their  promptness  of  action 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  they  happened  to  be 
temporarily  under  the  control  of  the  party  which  is 
usually  in  the  minority.  The  chance  was  too  good  to 
be  lost  to  make  secure  in  their  places  the  appointees 
of  a  party  which  might  and  probably  would  be  de- 
feated at  the  next  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  next  election,  which  occurred  last  month,  there 
was  no  change  of  political  control  in  the  city,  but  in 
the  county  there  was  a  very  sweeping  change.  And 
now  the  triumphant  party  in  the  county,  intent  on 
securing  the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  has  gone  into  court  to  see  if  it  cannot  have  the 
adoption  of  the  law  by  the  county  set  aside  as  irreg- 
ularly and  illegally  effected,  or  compel  the  commis- 
sion to  change  its  classification  so  as  to  let  down  the 
bars,  or  else  to  have  the  whole  law  itself  declared 
unconstitutional. 

It  was  in  connection  with  that  county  that  our 
first,  and  indeed  thus  far  our  only,  controversies  over 
illegal  dismissal  from  office  arose.  On  the  forty-fifth 
day  after  the  adoption  of  the  law  by  the  county  an 
assistant  engineer  in  one  of  the  hospitals  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  without  charges  and  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  freeholders,  the  governing  body  of  the 
county,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  commission 
promptly  ordered  an  investigation,  in  which  it  was  I 

proved  that  the  fnan's  services  had  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  that  he  had  been  dismissed  solely  to 
make  a  place  for  the  other  man ;  and  that  the  change 
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had  been  made  just  before  the  forty-five  day  period 
expired  in  order  that  the  new  man  might  be  appointed 
without  entering  a  competitive  examination.  It  was 
not  disputed  that  the  protection  of  the  law  covered  all 
regular  employes  during  the  forty-five  days.  But  it 
was  declared,  and  this  was  the  sole  defense  offered  by 
the  freeholders,  that  the  dismissed  man  had  never 
been  permanently  appointed  to  his  place,  but  was 
merely  a  temporary  appointee  and  therefore  could  be 
discharged  at  any  time.  The  investigation  elicited  the 
fact,  however,  that  he  had  been  steadily  employed 
for  more  than  nine  months  and  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  his  engagement  was  permanent.  The 
official  minutes  of  the  freeholders,  which  were  very 
ill-kept,  showed  no  record  whatever  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  commission  therefore  held  that  he  had 
been  de  facto  a  regular  and  permanent  employe  and 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  at  once  reinstated  in  his  place.  Under  the 
law  the  commission  had  no  power  to  order  or  to  com- 
pel his  reinstatement,  but,  acting  upon  our  advice,  he 
at  once  took  steps  for  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  that 
there  is  little  -doubt  that  he  would  have  been  success- 
ful. Evidently  the  freeholders  who  had  dismissed 
him  themselves  thought  so,  for  the  case  never  reached 
the  court.  As  in  the  historic  case  of  Col.  Crockett, 
"the  coon  came  down."  The  freeholders  restored  the 
man  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  illegally  dis- 
missed him,  and  made  settlement  with  him  for  the 
salary  of  which  he  had  for  a  time  been  deprived. 

And  now  perhaps  right  here  will  be  the  best  place 
for  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  which  the 
law  affords  to  employes.  The  law  does  not  require 
any  trial  on  charges  or  any  hearing  before  the  com- 
mission before  a  man  can  be  dismissed.  It  leaves  tht 
power  of  dismissal  unchanged,  excepting  that  it  for- 
bids dismissal  for  political  or  religious  reasons.  A 
man  may  be  dismissed  for  any  other  reason — ^because 
the  top  of  his  head  needs  reforestation  or  because  the 
color  of  his  necktie  does  not  match  the  color  of  his 
eyes.     All  the  head  of  the  department  has  to  do  is  to 
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tell  him  in  writing  the  reason  for  his  discharge,  give 
him  time  to  make  a  written  reply,  and  then  make  his 
dismissal  absolute.  He  need  not  even  read  the  man's 
reply,  much  less  consider  its  weight.  He  must  send 
copies  of  his  reason  for  dismissal  and  of  the  reply  to 
our  commission,  but  the  commission  has  no  authority 
to  review  them  or  to  pass  upon  the  suf&cienty  of  the 
reason  for  dismissal  or  of  the  reply  which  is  made. 
The  power  of  dismissal  remains  absolute,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  exercised  for  political  or  religious  reasons.  And 
even  if  the  dismissal  be  for  political  or  religious  rea- 
sons, the  commission  has  no  power  to  order  reinstate- 
ment. It  can  only  advise  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 
Therefore,  some  have  said,  our  law  is  fatally  weak. 
It  affords  no  real  protection.  Dismissal  should  be 
made  only  after  trial,  or  the  commission  should  have 
power  to  order  reinstatement. 

With  that  criticism  or  condemnation  of  the  law  I 
personally  do  not  agree,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
regret  the  omission  of  all  provision  for  trial  or  rein- 
statement. Theoretically,  there  may  be  little  protec- 
tion for  the  employe.  Practically  there  is  an  abun- 
dant measure  of  it.  For  the  commission  has  plenary 
power  to  investigate  every  case,  and  if  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  dismissal  was  in  fact  for  political  or 
religious  reasons,  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  courts  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  law 
and  to  restore  the  wrongfully  dismissed  man  to  hi» 
place;  and  it  seems  to. me  better  that  the  civil  service 
law  should  thus  be  vindicated  by  the  regular  courts, 
as  all  other  laws  are,  rather  than  by  an  extra-judicial 
tribunal  of  its  own.  As  for  dismissals  for  other  rea- 
sons, they  are  not  likely  to  be  made  unless  the  reasons 
really  are  adequate.  That  is  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  reasons  for  dismissal  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  commission  and  may  thus  be  made  public,  and  no 
head  of  a  department  is  likely  to  stultify  himself  by 
making  dismissals  for  frivolous  or  trifling  reasons.  It 
is  not  supposable  that  an  important  official  would  put 
himself  on  public  record  as  having  dismissed  a  faith- 
ful employe  simply  because  he  did  not  like  the  color 
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of  his  eyes  or  the  cut  of  his  coat.  And  then  secondly, 
and  still  more  to  the  effective  point,  a  head  of  a  de- 
partment is  not  likely  to  dismiss  a  good  man  without 
cause  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  some  other 
man  in  his  place.  That  is  the  usual  motive,  to  get  rid 
of  A  in  order  to  appoint  B,  but  under  the  civil  service 
law  he  can  no  longer  appoint  B,  or  at  any  rate  he  can 
no  longer  be  sure  of  appointing  him,  for  B  will  have 
to  enter  a  competitive  examination  which  he  may  not 
be  able  to  pass,  or  if  he  does  pass  it  there  may  be  so 
many  ahead  of  him  on  the  list  that  his  chances  of 
dying  of  old  age  will  surpass  those  of  getting  the  ap- 
pointment. So  since  B  is  not  sure  of  getting  the  place 
there  is  no  longer  any  motive  for  dismissing  A.  And 
dismissals,  like  crimes,  are  seldom  committed  without 
motive. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  our  law  does  provide  a 
very  satisfactory  measure  of  protection  to  the  faithful 
employe,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  regret  that  it  is  no 
greater.  For  by  having  the  system  as  it  is,  a  greater 
weight  of  responsibility  is  placed  upon  or  is  left  upon 
the  appointing  officer;  and  the  greater  that  responsi- 
bility is,  the  better  for  the  public  service.  Let  me  re- 
peat and  re-emphasize  that.  It  is  in  the  highest  sense 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  system,  that  the 
head  of  the  department,  the  appointing  officer,  shall 
bear  and  shall  realize  that  he  bears  a  great  weight  of 
responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  public  service 
and  that  the  public  shall  recognize  his  responsibility 
and  shall  hold  him  accountable  for  his  exercise  of  it. 
Among  the  hostile  criticisms  of  our  law,  chiefly  as 
misinformed  or  as  misinforming  as  they  are  hostile, 
one  of  the  foremost  has  been  this,  that  it  militates 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  preventing  the 
dismissal  of  incompetent  and  supernumery  and  unnec- 
essary employes.  There  are,  they  say,  many  men  in 
the  service  whom  the  department  chiefs  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  if  they  could,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
but  they  cannot,  for  the  law  protects  them  in  their 
places.  My  answer  to  that  criticism  is  a  prompt  and 
emphatic  denial.     I  tell  the  department  chief?  that  it 
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is  their  fault,  and  theirs  alone,  if  there  are  incompetent 
or  superfluous  place-holders  in  the  public  service.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  department  chiefs  and  not  of  the 
civil  service  law  or  of  the  civil  service  commission. 
For  they  can  get  rid  of  such  men  now  just  as 
promptly,  just  at  easily  and  just  as  surely  as  ever  be- 
fore. The  civil  service  law  impedes  them  with  no  bar- 
riers, fetters  them  with  no  red  tape.  It  does  forbid  the 
dismissal  of  men  under  the  pretence  of  the  "good  of 
the  service,"  when  in  fact  it  is  not  for  that,  but  merely 
for  the  profit  of  the  party;  but  it  does  not  forbid  nor 
hinder  nor  delay  the  elimination  from  the  service  of  all 
unworthy  persons,  incumbents  who  are  really  incum- 
brances. No,  gentlemen,  that  charge  against  us  will 
not  lie — or,  rather,  to  use  that  "shorter  and  uglier 
word,"  it  does  lie.  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  And  that 
is  why  on  the  whole  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision in  the  law  of  trial  before  dismissal  and  of  rein- 
statement by  order  of  the  commission.  For  that  very 
circumstance  vindicates  us  against  this  criticism  and 
leaves  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  public  service  right  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
department  chiefs. 

And  that  is  no  light  thing.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  important  functions  of  our  whole 
system  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  ends  at  which 
we  can  aim,  is  so  to  impress  appointing  officers  with 
their  own  responsibilities  for  the  service,  with  the 
great  advantages  of  the  merit  system,  and  with  the 
value  of  the  merit  principle  in  helping  them  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  aright,  that  they  will  be 
moved  voluntarily  to  co-operate  with  us  and  to  gov- 
ern their  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem even  when  they  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  do 
so.  We  are  fond  of  referring  to  the  days  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  younger  Adams,  before  Van  Buren 
tempted  Jackson  into  adopting  the  spoils  system  which 
had  been  locally  practiced  by  Aaron  Burr,  and  when 
the  voluntary  rules  of  appointment  and  of  tenure  of 
office  were  identical  in  spirit  with  those  of  our  modern 
civil  service  system,  and  we  claim  that  our  system 
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is  in  fact  not  a  new  departure,  but  a  beneficent  rever- 
sion to  that  earlier  and  purer  school  of  administrative 
polity.  If  so,  we  ought  to  welcome  and  to  encourage 
every  movement  and  every  influence  which  makes  for 
a  restoration  of  that  spirit  among  our  statesmen.  No 
civil  service  commissions  were  needed  in  those  early 
days,  for  government  officials  from  the  president  down 
were  all  practically  devoted  to  the  merit  system.  In 
our  own  day,  even  if  that  spirit  were  fully  restored,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  have  civil  service  commis- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates,  for  the 
number  of  government  employes  has  so  enormously 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  country  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  chief  executive  officers  them- 
selves to  examine  properly  a  tithe  of  the  necessary 
appointees.  These  commissions  would  thus  remain 
as  aids  and  assistants  to  the  appointing  officers.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  to  a  great  extent  they  are 
even  now  thus  regarded,  and  it  will  be  well  if  univer- 
sally there  shall  arise  the  feeling  which  to  a  consider- 
able extent  we  can  perceive  in  New  Jersey,^ the  feel- 
ing of  co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness*  between 
the  power  which  makes  appointments  from  eligible 
lists  and  the  power  which  provides  the  eligible  lists 
from  which  appointments  are  to  be  made. 

Passing  on  from  those  features  of  the  law  which 
thus  as  it  seems  to  me  are  not  weaknesses,  but  rather 
at  least  indirect  sources  of  strength,  I  come  to  one 
which  is  a  very  positive,  direct,  aggressive  and  indis- 
pensable source  of  strength.  That  is  the  provision 
which  forbids  the  payment  of  any  salary  or  other 
remuneration  without  the  certification  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  that  the  person  who  is  to  receive  it 
was  appointed  to  his  place  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  which  makes  the  disbursing  officer  responsible, 
without  relief,  for  any  money  which  he  may  pay  to 
anyone  without  such  certification.  That  certification 
of  pay-rolls  is  the  "big  stick"  of  the  New  Jersey  civil 
service  law.  One  or  two  institutions  demurred  at  rec- 
ognizing the  authority  of  our  commission,  and  de- 
clined, or  at  least  delayed,  to  give  us  rosters  of  their 
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employes  for  classification.  But  when  they  found  that 
unless  they  complied  with  the  law  not  a  cent  of  money 
would  be  forthcoming  on  pay  day,  they  yielded  with 
admirable  celerity.  One  or  two  department  chiefs  at 
first  intimated  that  they  would  go  on  appointing 
whom  they  pleased  regardless  of  our  eligible  lists ;  but 
they  soon  changed  their  tone  when  they  realized  that 
while  the  "boss"  might  choose,  and  his  "next  friend" 
appoint,  the  civil  service  commission  alone  could  au- 
thorize payments.  And  now  the  auditors,  controllers 
and  other  fiscal  officers,  when  the  pay-rolls  come  to 
them,  look  first  of  all  to  see  if  they  bear  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  commission,  and  if  they  do  not, 
they  regard  them  as  little  more  than  so  much  waste 
paper.  No  certification,  no  money;  and  there's  an 
end  on't.  So  I  repeat  that — if  you  will  pardon  a  de- 
rangement of  epitaphs  which  would  have  delighted 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Boyle  Roche — ^the  certification 
of  pay-rolls  is  at  once  the  sheet  anchor,  the  bulwark 
and  the  palladium  of  the  practical  enforcement  of  the 
merit  system. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  exempt  class,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  factors  in  the  whole  civil 
service  problem  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  doubt  not  is 
more  or  less  perplexing  elsewhere.  It  is  the  one  part 
of  the  whole  case  in  which  most  latitude  of  discretion 
is  given  to  the  commission,  and  concerning  which 
therefore  the  most  appeals  are  made  to  us  to  change 
classifications.  The  unclassified  service  is  pretty  dis- 
tinctly defined  by  law,  and  we  cannot  put  anyone  in 
it  who  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  it  by  law.  The 
law  also  prescribes  a  number  of  places  which  are  to 
be  in  the  exempt  class,  but  then  it  authorizes  the  com- 
mission to  add  to  that  class  such  other  places  as  it 
sees  fit;  that  is,  those  for  which  competitive  examina- 
tions are  not  practicable.  Oh,  the  marvellous,  the  in- 
exhaustible ingenuity  of  those  who  seek  to  persuade 
us  that  competitive  examinations  are  not  practical  for 
places  which  they  particularly  want  to  fill  without 
examinations ! 

There   is  an   interesting  question   concerning  the 
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exempt  class  which  one  of  these  days  will  probably 
have  to  be  disposed  of  by  judicial  decision  or  by  fur- 
ther legislation.  That  is,  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  changes  may  be  made  in  the  fill- 
ing of  exempt  places.  Theoretically,  exemption  means 
nothing  but  exemption  from  competitive  examination 
and  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  and  filing  written 
reasons  for  dismissal.  The  law  nominally  requires 
that  the  appointing  officer  shall  select  employes  for 
exempt  places  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  merit  and  fit- 
ness, and  it  also  forbids  the  dismissal  of  exempts  for 
political  or  religious  reasons,  though  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  formal  statement  of  what  the  reasons  for 
dismissal  are.  It  seems  problematic  to  what  extent,  if 
to  any,  the  commission  can  by  its  own  rules  compel 
the  selection  of  exempt  employes  on  merit,  or  can 
investigate  the  reasons  for  their  dismissal.  But  it 
also  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  obvious  spirit  of 
the  law  shall  be  made  effective  and  that  the  exempt 
class  shall  not*  be  permitted  to  decline  into  a  mere 
concession  to  the  spoils  system.  Beyond  doubt  con- 
siderations of  intimacy  and  confidential  personal  re- 
lations must  enter  largely  into  the  choice  of  exempt 
appointees.  And  yet  it  should  be  possible  to  combine 
therewith  a  due  consideration  of  merit  and  fitness. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  here  that  we  shall  in  time  see  the 
good  effects  of  the  educational  processes  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  desirable  for  department  chiefs.  Per- 
haps by  showing  the  good  results  of  intelligent  and 
discriminating  selection  in  the  competitive  class  we 
shall  inspire  them  with  an  ambition  to  show  equally 
good  results  through  their  own  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating selection  in  the  exempt  class. 

We  have  had  and  are  still  having  our  troubles  in 
New  Jersey  over  questions  of  classification,  particu- 
larly in  discriminating  between  the  classified  and  un- 
classified services.  I  have  said  that  the  law  expressly 
defines  all  places  in  the  unclassified  service.  But 
quis  custodes  ipsos  custodiet?  Who  shall  define  the  defi- 
nition? The  law  puts  in  the  unclassified  service  all 
"heads  of  departments."     But  who  can  give  a  defini- 
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tion  of  that  term  which  will  infallibly  fit  all  cases?  If 
any  one  can,  he  is  the  man  we  long  have  sought  and 
mourned  because  we  found  him  not.  At  the  present 
moment  we  have  county  collectors,  and  county  coun- 
sels, and  county  physicians,  and  county  engineers,  two 
men  for  each  place,  contending  in  the  courts,  the  one 
insisting  that  he  is  not  the  head  of  a  department  and 
that  he  is  therefore  protected  in  the  competitive  class 
of  the  classified  service,  and  the  other  as  earnestly  in- 
sisting that  he  is  the  head  of  a  department,  and  there- 
fore is  unclassified  and  without  protection  of  tenure. 
The  attorney  general  of  the  state  has  given  us  his 
opinion  and  advice,  and  we  have  exercised  our  best 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
commission  is  by  no  means  entirely  confident  of  the 
infallibility  of  its  own  classification  in  every  case,  and 
will  welcome  a  judicial  decision  which  in  disposing  of 
some  cases  may  establish  a  precedent  and  a  rule  for 
others.  Over  in  England  just  now  they^  are  consider- 
ing the  desirability  of  establishing  a  special  court  of 
appeals  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Whether  such  an  institution  is  needed  or  not 
there  is  certainly  some  need  of  some  judicial  interpre- 
tations of  our  law.  And  to  say  that  is  not  to  condemn 
the  law  or  to  cast  a  serious  reflection  upon  it,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  our  most  important  and  most 
beneficent  laws  never  attain  full  efficiency  until  they 
are  passed  upon  and  in  some  measure  interpreted  by 
the  courts.  Meantime,  our  general  rule  is  when  in 
doubt  concerning  the  proper  classification  of  a  place 
to  put  it  in  the  competitive  class  and  to  leave  it  to 
someone  else  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  put  else- 
where. And  excepting  when  there  is  a  change  in  the 
political  complexion  of  the  government  there  is  sel- 
dom any  attempt  to  show  such  cause.  It  has  been  de- 
cidedly gratifying  to  observe  that  instead  of  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  exemption  provision  of  the  law  to 
«;ecure  and  retain  for  themselves  all  possible  patron- 
age, heads  of  departments  have  in  some  cases  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  have  sought  to  have  as 
many  of  their  subordinates  as  possible  put  in  the  com- 
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petitive  class  and  thus  under  the  fullest  protection  of 
the  law.  For  example,  the  law  provides  that  the  dep- 
uty or  first-assistant  of  a  sheriff  shall  be  in  the  exempt 
class.  We  found  a  sheriff  who  had  three  assistants  or 
deputies,  and  who  declined  to  name  one  of  them  for 
exemption  as  his  first  deputy,  saying  that  they  were 
all  equal,  and  therefore  should  all  be  put  in  the  com- 
petitive class.  Again,  each  principal  executive  officer 
is  entitled  to  have  one  secretary  or  clerk  exempt.  But 
in  several  cases  such  officers  declared  that  all  their 
various  clerks  were  on  an  equal  footing  and  declined 
to  name  any  one  of  them  for  exemption.  In  such 
cases  the  commission  has  held  that  it  is  no  part  of  its 
business  to  compel  exemptions,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
left  optional  with  heads  of  departments  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  exemption 
clauses  of  the  law. 

There  have  arisen  some  curious  if  not  embar- 
rassing complications,  too,  from  some  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  organization  of  the  state  administration, 
especially  from  the  too  common  custom  of  plural 
office-holding.  We  found,  for  example,  one  man  who 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. As  such  he  was  in  the  unclassified  service.  But 
he  was  also  the  secretary  of  that  commission,  and  as 
such  was  in  the  exempt  class.  In  addition  he  filled  a 
salaried  place  as  a  superintendent  of  work  under  the 
same  commission,  and  as  such  was  in  the  competitive 
class.  And  I  suppose  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  con- 
stitutional disinclination  to  work  we  should  have  had 
him  also  in  the  labor  class.  My  impression  is  that 
one  salutary  effect  of  our  law  will  be  to  discourage 
this  plural  office-holding  and  in  time  to  put  the  public 
service  in  general  on  a  more  systematic  and  logical 
basis. 

Another  complication,  though  not  particularly  em- 
barrassing, has  arisen  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  state. 
The  municipalities  which  are  voluntarily  to  adopt  the 
law  are  principally  the  counties  and  cities.  But  in 
each  of  those  largest  cities  we  found  a  board  of  educa- 
tion   which    under   a   special    law   was   practically   an 
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imperium  in  imperio.  It  bore  some  relation  to  the  city 
government  and  some  to  the  state  government,  but 
it  was  not  wholly  a  part  of  either,  and  we  were  at 
a  loss  in  which  to  classify  it.  On  making  appeal  to  the 
attorney  general  for  advice,  we  were  informed  that 
the  board  of  education  was  a  part  of  neither  the  city 
nor  the  state  government,  but  was  a  separate  corpora- 
tion or  municipality  in  itself,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  service  law  until  it 
had  specially  adopted  it  for  itself,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  city  or  a  county.  Still  another  complication 
arose  from  the  system  of  voluntary  adoption  of  the 
law  by  counties,  in  the  case  of  persons  partly  em- 
ployed by  one  county  and  partly  by  another,  or  jointly 
by  the  two  counties.  We  found  a  number  of  men 
thus  employed  on  bridges  and  highways,  and  as  one 
of  the  counties  was  under  the  law  and  the  other  was 
not  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  men,  whether  they  should  be  reck- 
oned as  employes  of  one  county,  and  thus  under  the 
law,  or  of  the  other  county,  and  thus  not  under  the 
law,  or  as  in  the  legendary  position  of  Mohammed's 
coffin,  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  sug- 
gestion was  at  one  time  made  that  such  an  administra- 
tive combination  of  two  or  more  counties  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  municipality,  and  the  employes 
therefore  not  under  the  law  until  that  Dual  League  or 
Triple  Alliance  had  itself  adopted  the  law.  But  the 
more  reasonable  and  practical  course  was  to  induce  a 
reform  in  the  system  of  appointment  and  employment, 
so  that  in  such  joint  works  each  county  should  have 
its  own  exclusive  employes,  and  instead  of  all  the  men 
getting  half  their  pay  from  one  county  and  half  from 
the  other,  half  of  the  men  should  get  all  their  pay  from 
one  county  and  the  other  half  all  their  pay  from  the 
other. 

There  have  been  disputes  and  some  little  difficulty 
over  the  question  of  locality.  The  law  seems  to  con- 
fine examinations  for  places  in  the  competitive  and 
non-competitive  classes  to  actual  citizens  of  the  state, 
while  it  leaves  it  to  the  commission  to  determine  by 
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its  own  rules  to  what  extent,  if  any,  examinations 
and  appointments  for  municipal  service  shall  be  con- 
fined to  residents  of  that  municipality.  The  commis- 
sion has  made  a  rule  confining  municipal  examinations 
and  appointments  to  actual  residents  of  the  municipal- 
ity, excepting  in  cases  of  positions  of  a  technical  or 
other  character  for  which  candidates  cannot  be  found 
in  the  municipality.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
there  might  be  a  certain  combination  or  correspond- 
ence between  the  law  and  the  rule.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  the  rule  requiring  appointments  to  be  made 
when  possible  from  within  the  municipality  invested 
with  the  permanent  authority  of  the  law  itself,  and  it 
would  also  be  well  to  have  the  law  so  modified  as  to 
give  the  commission,  acting  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  discretionary  power  to  go  outside  of  the 
State  for  candidates  in  those  few  and  unusual  cases  in 
which  persons  of  satisfactory  attainment  and  capacity 
were  not  available  within  the  state.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  only  way  in  which  a  place  in  the  competi- 
tive class  can  be  filled  from  outside  of  the  state  is  by 
transferring  it  to  the  exempt  class,  and  we  have 
already  received  requests  so  to  deal  with  some  places, 
such  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  bureau  in  a  large  public 
library,  for  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  as 
good  a  candidate  inside  the  state  as  outside  of  it. 
There  is  probably  less  objection  to  putting  such  places 
in  the  exempt  class  than  most  others,  since  they  are 
generally  respected  as  permanent  and  are  not  made 
the  spoils  of  partisan  victory.  Yet  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  could  be  filled  without  exemption  and 
could  be  kept  within  the  protection  and  purview  of 
the  competitive  class. 

Our  law  was  enacted  in  the  spring  of  a  presidential 
year,  and  thus  went  into  effect  at  the  very  height  of  a 
national  political  campaign.  Naturally  the  question 
of  political  contributions  and  political  activity  was 
sharply  raised.  The  law  does  not  forbid  such  contri- 
butions. It  does  not  forbid  the  soliciting  of  them. 
It  does  not  forbid  public  officers  and  employes  to  en- 
gage in  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  political  activities 
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of  citizens.  But  it  does  say  that  nobody  shall  be  dis- 
missed or  be  reduced  in  rank  or  pay  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against  for  political  reasons,  and  that  evi- 
dently means  that  nobody  can  be  punished  for  refus- 
ing to  make  political  contributions,  and  a  rule  of  the 
commission  forbids  any  person  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  state  or  a  municipality  to  use  his  official  influence 
for  the  political  coercion  of  anybody.  What  in  fact 
happened  in  the  campaign  was  this :  political  contribu- 
tions were  requested,  and  even  political  assessments 
were  levied,  or  attempts  were  made  to  levy  them,  just 
as  of  old;  but  these  were  generally  disregarded  and 
defied,  and  that  course  was  taken  with  entire  impun- 
ity, for  no  attempt  was  made  to  punish  anybody  for 
declining  to  contribute.  At  the  same  time  political 
contributions  were  generally  and  freely  made,  but 
they  were  entirely  voluntary.  The  public  employe 
acted  upon  the  theory  that  he  retained  in  his  public 
place  all  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  and  that  he  was 
free  to  give  or  not  to  give  to  his  party  campaign  fund 
as  he  pleased.  Similarly  some  officers  and  employes 
took  part  in  the  campaign  as  speakers  or  otherwise, 
just  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  been  in 
public  employ,  doing  so  not  as  officers,  to  use  official 
power  and  authority  for  partisan  purposes,  but  simply 
as  individual  private  citizens.  These  practices  were  of 
course  very  different  from  those  in  England,  where  for 
many  years  public  placeholders  were  disfranchised, 
many  of  them  at  their  own  request,  and  where  even 
now  an  unwritten  law  of  practically  universal  obser- 
vation restrains  all  members  of  the  civil  service  from 
any  political  activity  whatever.  Nevertheless,  the 
spirit  of  the  merit  system  was  well  maintained  and  the 
abuses  of  enforced  assessments  were  avoided,  and  at 
the  same  time  no  ground  was  left  for  the  specious  com- 
plaint that  civil  service  was  destructive  of  party  or- 
ganization, or  that  it  interfered  with  legitimate  polit- 
ical activity.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  others  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  it  may  be  that  what  some  deemed  the 
weakening  of  the  law  was  really  at  least  a  temporary 
strengthening  of  it. 
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Amid  all  these  difficulties  and  perplexities,  great  and 
small,  there  has  prevailed  the  saving  grace  of  humor. 
There  was  one  incident  which  Senator  Ackerman 
could  relate  much  better  than  I,  for  he  was  a  partici- 
pant in  it,  which  occurred  in  the  very  outset,  indeed 
before  the  law  was  finally  enacted.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  in  the  legislature  objected  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was,  they  said,  "not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive.'' The  party  platform  called  for  and  pledged  the 
party  to  the  enactment  of  a  ^'comprehensive"  civil  ser- 
vice law,  but  this  one,  they  said,  was  not  comprehen- 
sive. "Well/'  said  the  author  and  advocate  of  the 
measure,  "that  is  strange,  for  we  tried  to  make  it  com- 
prehensive, and  to  us  it  seems  that  it  is.  What  is  the 
matter  with  it?  In  what  respects  does  it  fail  to  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive?"  "Oh,"  said  the  others, 
**it  isn't  comprehensive  at  all,  in  any  respect."  "Well," 
returned  the  Senator,  "it  must  be  that  we  are  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes  on  different  interpretations  of 
the  term.  What  is  your  understanding  of  compre- 
hensiveness? What  would  you  consider  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive law?"  "Why,"  said  they,  "that's  plain 
enough.  A  comprehensive  law  would  be  a  law  which 
we  could  all  understand." 

Again  there  were  the  pay-rolls  in  the  labor  class, 
with  their  bewildering  studies  in  comparative  philol- 
ogy and  cosmopolitan  patronymics.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  have  long  strings  of  Czechish  and  Polack  and  Slo- 
vak names,  which  were  spelled  with  nothing  but  mute 
consonants  and  were  pronouncable  only  with  three 
coughs  and  a  sneeze.  But  it  was  at  least  equally  em- 
barrassing to  be  confronted  with  lists  of  Roman  citi- 
zens inscribed  as  Big  Angelo  and  Little  Angelo,  and 
Tony  No.  1,  Tony  No.  2  and  Tony  No.  3.  But  the 
superlative  degree  was  reached  by  our  own  native 
stock.  On  one  roster  there  appeared  the  name  of  W. 
Smith,  who  was,  accordingly,  placed  upon  our  files  as 
a  lawful  employe.  Week  after  week  the  name  of  W. 
Smith  appeared  and  was  duly  certified  for  payment  of 
wages.  But  one  week  the  name  of  W.  Smith  was 
missing,   and   the  new   name   of   B.   Smith   appeared. 
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Now  we  had  received  no  announcement  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  new  man  of  that  or  any  name,  and  so 
certification  was  refused  pending  an  explanation.  The 
explanation  came  from  the  foreman.  "Why,  that's  all 
right,"  he  said.  "We  haven't  made  any  change. 
That's  the  same  man."  "But  why,"  we  ventured  to 
inquire,  "have  you  changed  his  name  from  W.  Smith 
to  B.  Smith?"  "We  haven't  changed  it,"  was  the  in- 
dignant reply;  "that's  the  same  name.  W.  stands  for 
William  and  B.  stands  for  Billy."  And  away  he  went 
grumbling  at  the  stupidity  of  civil  service  commis- 
sioners who  could  not  understand  plain  English  names. 
A  few  words  more  and  I  will  cease  my  already  too 
long  trespassing  upon  your  time  and  patience.  There 
are  now  under  the  operation  of  the  New  Jersey  law 
in  state  and  municipalities  nearly  11,000  officers  and 
employes,  with  a  prospect  of  half  as  many  more  being 
included  before  your  next  yearly  meeting.  On  the 
whole  the  law  has  thus  far  worked,  and  is  working 
with  gratifying  smoothness  and  efficiency,  despite  the 
temporary  unfamiliarity  of  many  officials  with  its  pro- 
visions. There  has  been  a  minimum  of  friction  in  its 
application,  and  except  in  a  very  few  cases  of  egregious 
carelessness  or  perversity  there  has  been  no  delay  in 
the  certification  of  pay-rolls  and  no  interference  with 
the  ordinary  operations  of  administration.  The  testi- 
mony has  been  cordially  volunteered  by  many  officials 
that  instead  of  complicating  it  and  making  it  more 
burdensome,  the  law  has  made  their  work  simpler  and 
easier.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  commission  and 
its  secretary  and  examiner  have  met  with  nothing  but 
the  fullest  courtesies  from  the  heads  of  departments, 
while  many  such  officials  have  gone  far  out  of  their 
way  to  assist  the  commission  and  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  making  the  system  successful.  We  have  heard 
from  the  great  army  of  employes  nothing  but  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  and  of  gratitude  at  the  effect  of  the 
law.  In  the  press  some  of  our  former  strongest  op- 
ponents have  become  our  staunch  and  aggressive  sup- 
porters, while  the  few  who  still  remain  hostile  are 
characterized  either  with  obvious  prejudice  or  misrep- 
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resentation.  The  litigation  over  the  law  which  is  now 
in  progress  in  Essex  County  involves  three  points. 
First,  the  correctness  of  the  commission's  classification 
of  certain  places,  concerning  which  I  may  say  that 
this  commission  does  not  affect  infallibility  and  will 
welcome  judicial  instructions  and  correction.  Second, 
the  validity  of  the  act  by  which  the  Essex  County  gov- 
ernment adopted  the  civil  service  law,  concerning 
which  there  may  be  room  for  reasonable  doubts. 
Third,  the  constitutionality  of  the  whole  law  itself, 
concerning  which  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt.  The  com- 
mission bespeaks  for  itself  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  this  league  and  of  all  friends  of  the  merit  system  in 
these  contests,  but  it  looks  forward  to  the  result  of 
them  with  cheerful  expectation,  confident  that  the 
law  will  be  abundantly  sustained  and  that  its  own 
administration  of  the  law  will  be  generally  approved, 
and  that  New  Jersey,  the  state  of  proverbial  justice, 
the  state  of  good  old  common  law,  the  state  whose 
present  enlightened  and  progressive  chief  magistrate 
has  declared  that  it  shall  have,  if  possible,  the  best 
government  of  all  the  states  in  this  union — that  that 
state,  I  say,  which  has  been  the  latest  to  adopt  the 
merit  system,  will  not  be  the  first  to  forsake  it,  and 
will  not  incur  the  thus  far  unknown  reproach  of  re- 
pudiating or  repealing  its  civil  service  law. 
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Preference  in  the  Civil  Service. 


ABSTRACT   OF   ADDRESS   BY    ANSLEY    WILCOX,    OF   BUFFAIjO, 

N.  Y. 

In  these  days,  when  the  merit  system  seems  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  federal  civil  service,  and  is  be- 
ing extended  through  the  services  of  more  and  more  of 
our  states  and  local  communities,  so  that  its  final  com- 
plete triumph  seems  assured,  we  find  a  danger  aris- 
ing which  must  be  earnestly  combated.  The  onward 
march  of  civil  service  reform  is  subjected  to  flank  attacks 
by  classes  of  citizens  who  think  that  they  are  entitled  to 
special  privileges  and  preferences  over  others  in  appoint- 
ments to  office,  and  in  the  retention  of  office.  The  move- 
ment to  obtain  such  preferences  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it 
is  growing  and  spreading  out  to  new  classes  of  people  all 
the  time,  and  their  claims  are  pressed  more  and  more 
vehemently.  The  friends  of  good  government,  which 
phrase  includes  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  must  awaken  to  this  danger,  and  take  it  in  hand 
now,  before  any  further  progress  is  made  in  the  in- 
vasion of  preferred  classes  into  our  civil  service.  If 
this  is  not  done,  we  may  find  that  while  we  have  estab- 
lished the  merit  system  of  appointment  and  promotion 
for  employes  in  the  civil  service,  we  have  permitted 
the  service  to  be  honeycombed  by  the  preference  of  spe- 
cial classes,  until  equality  of  right  and  opportunity  is  gone, 
and  real  merit  has  little  chance  to  secure  or  to  retain 
public  offices. 

The  merit  system  in  the  public  service,  that  is,  the 
principle  that  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be  based 
on  ascertained  merit  and  fitness,  must  rest  upon  absolute 
equality — upon  that  equality  of  right  and  equality  of 
opportunity  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
American  civilization.  Yet,  we  find  that  laws  have  been 
passed  and  rules  have  been  adopted  which  give  prefer- 
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ences,  that  is,  special  privileges,  to  classes  of  persons  who 
threaten  to  become  so  numerous  that  our  boasted  equality 
may  become  a  myth. 

This  did  not  begin  with  the  civil  service  law  or  rules. 
It  began  at  least  as  far  back  as  1865  with  an  enactment 
now  embodied  in  section  1754  of  the  revised  statutes, 
declaring  that  persons  honorably  discharged  from  the 
military  or  naval  service  by  reason  of  disability  resulting 
from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty, 
shall  be  preferred  for  appointment  to  civil  offices,  pro- 
vided they  are  found  to  possess  the  business  capacity 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties.  This 
was  not  limited  to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  though  they 
undoubtedly  were  intended,  but  it  was  limited  to  veterans 
discharged  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service,  and 
yet  capable  of  performing  the  civil  duties.  This  prefer- 
ence reappeared  in  the  federal  civil  service  act  of  1883, 
section  7,  where  it  was  declared  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  take  from  those  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  any  prefer- 
ence conferred  by  section  1754  of  the  revised  statutes. 

This  preference  of  honorably  discharged  military  and 
naval  veterans  is  referred  to  and  embodied  in  various 
rules  governing  the  federal  civil  service,  and  orders  of 
the  President  affecting  this  service.  In  rule  9,  relating 
to  reinstatement,  a  special  advantage  is  given  to  "a  person 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  or  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
was  honorably  discharged ;  or  his  widow,  or  an  army 
nurse  of  either  war."  The  extension  of  this  privilege  to 
widows  and  army  nurses  is  significant  of  its  tendency  to 
grow. 

In  the  navy  yards  of  the  United  States,  rules  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  laborers  have  grown  up,  which 
go  beyond  the  preferences  provided  for  in  the  statute, 
and  appear  to  be  without  any  sanction  of  law.  These 
preferences  are  classified  with  much  particularity.  They 
put  in  the  first  class  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  cer- 
tain veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philippine  in- 
surrection, who  did  advance  duty  on  foreign  soil ;  in  the 
second  class,  certain  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish  War  who  did  not  reach  the  front,  but  did  home 
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duty;  in  the  third  class,  other  veterans  deemed  less  mer- 
itorious; in  the  fourth  class,  still  other  veterans  serving 
since  the  Civil  War;  and  they  also  make  provision  for 
widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  or  Spanish  War  veterans, 
provided  they  have  not  remarried. 

The  Philippine  civil  service  act  provides  that  in  ap- 
pointment, wherever  qualifications  are  equal,  a  preference 
shall  be  given,  first  to  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
"second,  persons  who  have  served  as  members  of  the 
army,  navy  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom."  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  pref- 
erence of  Philippine  natives,  and  of  discharged  veterans 
in  those  islands,  which  does  not  apply  to  offices  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  federal  service  the  enforcement  of  civil  service 
regulations  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, the  courts  refusing  to  interfere  with  them. 
These  preferences  have  been  construed  by  the  attorney 
generals  on  several  occasions,  in  a  manner  altogether 
reasonable,  as  not  giving  an  absolute  priority  of  right  to 
appointment,  but  only  a  preference  as  between  persons  of 
equal  qualification.  Thus  construed  and  enforced,  such 
preferences  would  do  the  minimum  of  harm.  But  in 
New  York  and  most  of  our  states  the  courts  are  given 
jurisdiction,  and  freely  exercise  it,  to  review  the  action  of 
civil  service  commissions,  and  the  courts  have  seemed 
disposed  to  extend  such  preferences,  rather  than  to  re- 
strict and  limit  them. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  the  constitution,  as  amended 
in  1893,  provides  for  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  state  and  the  civil  divisions  thereof  to 
be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained 
by  examinations,  but  adds  *'that  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  Civil  War,  who  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in 
appointment  and  promotion  without  regard  to  their 
standing  on  any  list  from  which  such  appointment  or  pro- 
motion may  be  made."  This  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion is,  of  course,  followed  in  the  state  civil  service  law 
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and  rules.  The  law  in  section  20  attempts  to  clarify  it  by 
providing  that  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  such  vet- 
erans shall  first  have  been  ascertained,  as  provided  in  this 
act  and  the  rules,  i.  e.,  by  examinations,  and  by  further 
detailed  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  this  preference. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  in  one  case  that  this  con- 
stitutional preference  of  Civil  War  veterans  for  appoint- 
ment to  office  and  promotion  is  exclusive,  and  cannot  be 
extended  by  legislation  to  other  classes  of  citizens. 
Nevertheless,  attempts  have  frequently  been  made  and 
are  now  being  repeated  annually  to  extend  such  special 
advantages  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  later  wars  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  China.  These  attempts  have  sometimes  taken  the 
form  of  proposed  acts  of  the  legislature,  but  more  lately 
have  been  thrown  in  the  form  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments, apparently  in  recognition  of  the  doubt  whether 
the  legislature  could  effectively  grant  such  advantages  to 
new  classes  of  citizens.  Such  proposed  enactments  have 
so  far  been  defeated  in  the  New  York  legislature,  but 
sometimes  by  a  very  close  margin,  and  they  embody  a 
constantly  growing  menace.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
door  is  once  opened  to  admit  new  classes  of  privileged 
people  in  our  civil  service,  it  cannot  be  permanently 
closed  again,  but  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  admit  the 
claims,  not  only  of  the  widows  of  veterans,  but  of  their 
sons  and  other  relatives,  and  other  meritorious  classes. 
No  one  can  foretell  where  such  a  movement  would  end. 

In  connection  with  the  removal  of  persons  from  the 
New  York  state  and  local  service,  the  constitution  is 
silent ;  but  the  law  gives  peculiar  advantages  to  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  also  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
War,  and  to  members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
any  city,  village  or  town  in  the  state.  As  to  all  such  per- 
sons, the  law  provides  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from 
office  except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  shown  after 
a  hearing,  upon  due  notice  upon  stated  charges,  and  with 
the  right  of  a  review  of  the  decision  by  certiorari ;  and  if 
the  position  itself  is  abolished,  the  privileged  person  hold- 
ing it  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  transfer  to  another 
branch  of  the  service.     This  safeguard  thrown  around 
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such  persons  to  keep  them  in  their  official  positions  has 
been  found  effective  to  prevent  their  removal,  in  many 
instances,  where  the  good  of  the  service  would  have  been 
promoted  by  removal.  The  fact  that  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans and  exempt  firemen,  as  well  as  Civil  War  veterans, 
have  secured  the  benefits  of  this  special  privilege  in  the 
retention  of  their  offices,  shows  again  how  such  privileges 
tend  to  grow. 

In  Massachusetts,  which,  next  to  New  York,  has  the 
oldest  state  civil  service  law,  there  are  provisions  for  the 
preference  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  I  shall  leave 
these  to  be  explained  in  detail  by  another  speaker.  But 
in  Massachusetts,  like  New  York,  Spanish  War  veterans 
and  Philippine  War  veterans  and  other  classes  are  con- 
stantly assailing  the  legislature  and  asking  to  be  accorded 
a  like  privilege.  Such  a  law  has  at  least  once  been 
passed  in  Massachusetts,  and  defeated  only  by  the  gov- 
ernor's veto. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  no  state  civil  service 
law,  but  have  such  laws  for  some  of  their  larger  cities, 
the  Philadelphia  act  (1906)  creating  the  merit  system  of 
appointment  and  promotion,  provided  that  "this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  honorably  dis- 
charged from  service  in  any  war  for  the  United  States 
government,  nor  to  their  widows  or  children."  This  did 
not  merely  give  such  persons  a  preference,  but  entirely 
exempted  them  from  the  application  of  all  tests  of  fitness, 
and  it  broadened  the  class  to  include  veterans  of  all  wars 
and  their  widows  and  children.  The  Pennsylvania 
courts  have  held  that  this  portion  of  the  statute  is  obnox- 
ious to  their  constitution  and  invalid,  as  creating  a  special 
and  privileged  class  of  citizens  (Wood  vs.  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  1908.).  The  Pennsylvania  act  applicable  to  the 
cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Scranton  is  more  reasonable, 
merely  providing  for  a  preference  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  as  among  persons 
possessing  equal  qualifications. 

The  New  Jersey  law,  recently  adopted,  gives  a  pref- 
erence for  positions  in  the  competitive  class  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  but  for  positions 
in  the  non-competitive  class  preference  is  given  to  the 
veterans  of  anv  war. 
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In  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  the  state  civil  service  laws 
give  preference  only  to  Civil  War  veterans ;  and  in  most 
of  the  Western  cities  which  have  such  laws  there  is  either 
no  preference  at  all,  or  the  preference  is  restricted  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War. 

The  facts  thus  stated,  in  their  briefest  outline,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  under  the  older  dvil  service  laws 
and  in  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  extend  these 
privileges  to  additional  classes;  and  the  temptation  to 
such  dasses,  when  organized,  to  fight  for  such  advan- 
tages over  their  fellow  citizens  makes  it  necessary  to  be 
always  on  the  alert.  Another  illustration  can  be  found 
in  the  act  of  the  President  during  the  past  year  in  making 
a  special  exception  to  the  civil  service  rules  in  favor  of  a 
surf  man  in  the  life  saving  service,  who  had  done  mer- 
itorious work,  so  as  to  allow  his  appointment  to  a  civil 
I>osition  in  preference  to  others,  and  without  examina- 
tion. The  President  said,  in  substance,  that  such  a  man 
was  as  much  entitled  to  preference  as  a  war  veteran,  and 
that  this  was  a  precedent ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would 
follow  the  saihe  practice  in  other  cases.  Obviously  it  is 
true  that  there  are  many  individuals  and  classes  whose 
service  to  the  public  is  great,  quite  as  great,  in  fact,  as 
that  of  many  military  and  naval  men.  If  a  preference  is 
to  be  granted  to  one  class,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
line  for  stopping.  The  only  safe  position  is  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  preference  at  all. 

The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861  to  1865  are  a 
diminishing  dass  of  elderly  men.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  take  away  the  preference  already  given  to  them, 
in  the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  federal  service  and 
the  service  of  many  of  our  states,  and  no  one  would 
seriously  advocate  this.  But  we  should  take  the  stand 
that  no  other  preferences  of  any  kind  shall  be  granted. 
With  this  single  exception,  the  civil  service  should  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality.  If  our  country  and 
our  states  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  other  people  or 
classes  of  people,  this  debt  should  be  recognized  and  paid 
in  some  other  way,  and  not  by  giving  them  a  special 
advantage  in  dvil  service  appointments. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  H.   BROOKS^  OF  BOSTON. 

I  share  the  regret  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  that  the  hour  is 
far  too  late  to  permit  of  a  full  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject.   I  shall  endeavor  to  be  very  brief. 

The  Spanish  War  veterans  are  not  likely  to  come 
forward  this  winter  with  any  unconstitutional  meas- 
ures, for  their  leaders  are  now  familiar  with  the  legal 
decisions.  The  battlefields  will,  therefore,  be  in  the 
legislatures,  and  often  a  last  stand  will  have  to  be 
made  in  an  executive  chamber.  Let  me  speak  of  some 
of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  Massachusetts  in 
our  ten  years'  experience  there. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1899  the 
veterans  presented  a  preference  measure  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  They  asked  for  an  abso- 
lute preference,  second  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Civil  War  veterans.  The  measure  was  defeated.  It 
appeared  again  in  substantially  the  same  form  each 
year,  but  one,  until  1907,  when  it  appeared  in  a  new 
form,  which  provided  that  15  per  cent,  should  be 
added  arbitrarily  to  the  examination  marks  of  Spanish 
War  veterans.  By  amendment  during  the  session  the 
friends  of  the  bill  reduced  the  percentage  to  10  per 
cent.,  but  the  bill  was  defeated  again,  and  last  year, 
although  the  bill  provided  for  a  preference  in  the  labor 
service  only,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  acting  governor,  and 
his  veto  was  handsomely  sustained.  This  acting  gov- 
ernor has  now  been  elected  governor,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  it  is  improbable  that  the  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans in  Massachusetts  will  be  able  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  any  preferential  legislation. 

The  most  effective  argument  presented  by  the  vet- 
erans has  been  that  they  should  have  a  preference 
because  the  Civil  War  veterans  have  it.  Although  the 
trials,  the  sufferings  and  the  dangers  of  all  kinds  en- 
dured by  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  were  vastly 
greater  than  the  Spanish  War  soldiers  were  called 
upon  to  meet,  no  comparisons  can  be  made  without 
seeming  to  belittle  the  bravery  and  courage  of  the  men 
who  enlisted  for  the  last  war.  The  case  must  be  dealt 
with  along  other  lines. 
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We  have  had  time  in  Massachusetts  to  test  the 
strength  of  each  of  our  arguments,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful argument,  to  my  mind,  that  has  been  pre- 
sented in  Massachusetts  is  this.  We  have  pointed  out 
to  successive  Massachusetts  legislatures  that  there 
are  fully  12,000  Spanish  War  veterans  in  the  state; 
that  the  annual  appointments  to  the  classified  service 
number  from  600  to  700,  and  that  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  therefore,  that  no  citizen,  however  well  qualified, 
can  hope  to  win  any  desirable  public  position,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  policeman  or  fireman  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  if  he  is  not  a  veteran.  In  the  state  house 
corridors  the  measure  was  known  as  that  to  give  the 
fire  department  of  Boston  over  to  members  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment.  Many  a  legislature  has  hesitated  to 
give  notice  to  the  public  that  no  person  can  hope  to 
get  any  public  position  for  many  years  to  come  if  he 
is  not  a  veteran. 

Of  course  public  opinion,  when  aroused,  is  by  far 
the  most  powerful  influence.  I  remember  at  one  hear- 
ing the  legislative  committee  was  sleepy,  indifferent 
and  discourteous,  when  suddenly  there  was  brought  in 
in  a  clothes  basket  a  huge  petition  of  remonstrance 
which  the  Women's  Auxiliary  had  procured.  It  rep- 
resented seventy  different  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns.  The  members  of  the  committee  woke  up,  and 
after  the  hearing  was  over  it  was  amusing  to  see  each 
of  them  struggling  over  that  basket  to  find  out  if  any 
of  his  constituents  had  signed  the  petition.  That  i§ 
the  kind  of  public  opinion  that  tells  in  a  fight  of  this 
kind! 

A  large  number  of  Spanish  War  veterans  do  not 
care  for  the  preference.  Indeed,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  a  recent  legislature,  I  met  in  the  court  house 
the  leader  of  the  fight  for  the  veterans  that  year.  He 
said  to  me:  "Mr.  Brooks,  you  do  not  suppose  I  am 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  in  this  preference  law,  but  if 
we  do  not  get  something  for  the  men  we  shall  lose  our 
positions,  and  the  bill  we  are  now  offering  asks  for 
very  little  and  is  not  at  all  damaging,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  oppose  it.''    This  indicates  that 
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even  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  fight  most  aggres- 
sively have  not  their  hearts  in  it,  and  we  have  brought 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  various  committees. 

Nor  do  the  members  of  the  legislatures,  as  a  rule, 
take  much  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  question.  They 
vote  as  they  think  will  best  promote  their  political  ca- 
reers. A  year  ago,  as  the  gong  was  ringing  in  the  cor- 
ridors calling  the  members  to  vote  upon  the  bill,  I 
asked  a  representative  from  my  district  how  he  was 
going  to  vote.  He  said,  "Unless  I  vote  for  the  bill  I 
shall  not  be  returned  next  fall."  He  went  in,  voted  for 
the  bill,  was  not  returned  and  now  attributes  his  de- 
feat to  his  vote  that  day. 

If  the  veterans  get  the  march  on  us  in  states  where 
there  is  no  civil  service  law,  our  cause  will  be  greatly 
hampered.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  civil  service  law  without  having  to  seek  at  the 
same  time  the  repeal  of  a  preferential  law,  and  to 
adopt  the  merit  system  with  the  preference  does  not 
give  a  square  deal  to  that  system. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  an  appeal  be  made  directly 
to  the  Spanish  War  veterans  throughout  the  country. 
From  letters  that  we  have  received  from  Spanish 
War  veterans  I  am  confident  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  them  by  such  an  appeal.  President 
Roosevelt  is  a  Spanish  War  veteran  and  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  civil  service  reform.  He  might  be  willing 
to  urge  the  veterans  to  show  in  time  of  peace  the  same 
degree  of  patriotism  that  they  showed  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  let  all  preferences  in  appointments  cease  when 
the  veterans  of  the  Rebellion  shall  have  died. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  a  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  seek  the  advice  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
this  matter? 
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ORGANIZATION 

OF    TBB 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 


CONSTITUTION 

Trkvisbd  decbmber  13,  1900.] 
Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  Association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  Association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  may  or- 
ganize Correspondence  Committees,  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  no  Civil  Service  Reform  Association ; 
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the  members  of  such  Committees  shall  have  the  same  status 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
yice  Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  Associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  Association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  Association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V, 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VL 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-pfficio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 
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AitncLB  VII. 

The  CouncS  may,  subject  to  these  articles^  manage  the 
a&iis  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

AltTICLB  VIII. 

There  shaU  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  ^ear,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  speciid  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Articu  IX. 

Any-piOfisiciu  of  this  Constftution  maybe  mspinrirri  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  TOte  by  Aoodations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  haying  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted  by  THX  council  JANUARY   l8,   I9OI.] 

$  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  yeary  as  the  Council  nuy 
determine. 

$  a.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shtdl  be  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4..  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be : 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 

And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
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6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

^  7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members; 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  ex-offieio^  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, and,  eX'OffUiOy  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

These  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  ot 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

$  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
aa  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  eX'Officic^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-officio^  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  reports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  ex-officio^  the  President  of  the  League,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

\  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

DECEMBER   9   AND    lO,    1909. 

PURSUANT  to  a  call  duly  issued,  the  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  was  held  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  the 
9th  and  loth  of  December,  1909.  The  following  dele- 
gates from  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  and  Auxili- 
aries were  in  attendance  during  the  several  sessions: 

Allegheny  County:  Bishop  Cortlandt  Whitehead, 
A.  Leo  Weil,  John  D.  Meyer. 

Buffalo:  Frederic  Almy,  Ansley  Wilcox,  John  B. 
Obnsted. 

Chicago:    Robert  Catherwood. 

Connecticut:  Charles  G.  Morris,  William  S.  Par- 
dee, Gen.  William  A.  Aiken,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam. 

District  of  Columbia  :    John  Joy  Edson. 

Indiana:     Harry  J.  Milligan. 

Luzerne  County:    A.  B.  Farquhar. 

Maryland:  William  H.  Pekins,  James  W.  Bowers, 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  John 
Philip  Hill. 

Massachusetts:  R.  H.  Dana,  S.  Y.  Nash,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Morrill  Wyman,  Jr.,  James  P.  Tolman,  Arthur 
H.  Brooks,  John  Reed,  Harvey  S.  Chase. 

New  Jersey:     Edward  K.  Sumerwell. 

New  York  :  Eldridge  L.  Adams,  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
H.  W.  Hardon,  Col.  Silas  W.  Burt,  Hon.  George  Mc- 
Aneny,  Charles  W.  McCandless,  John  H.  Thomas, 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Albert  de 
Roode,  Charles  B.  Marble,  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Nelson 
S.  Spencer,  Edward  Gary,  Rev.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain, 


Charles  CoUins,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Russell 
H.  Loines,  Prafids  H.  Kinnicutt,  Philip  J.  McCook,  Felix 
Frankfurter,  C.  Whitney XfcOl,  R,  R.  Bawker,  Camillus  G. 
Kidder. 

Pennsylvania:  Robert  D.  Jenks,  Cyrus  T)."Foss, 
Jr.,  George^  Bumham,  Jr.,  R.  Francis  Wood,  John  B. 
Roberts,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Walter  Wood,  Henry 
C.  Niles,  W.  Henry  Sutton. 

Massachusetts  Auxiliary:  Miss  Marian  C.  Nich- 
ols, Miss  Margaret  Norton. 

Maryland  Auxiliary:  Mrs.  Summerfield  Baldwin, 
Mrs.  Eli  Strouse,  Mrs.  Albert  Sioussat. 

New  York  Auxiliary:  Miss  Jean  Disbrow,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Schieffelin,  Miss  A.  Schurz,  Mrs.  R.  C.  E.  Brown, 
Mrs.  St.  Qair  McKelway,  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Felix  Adler,  Mrs  Stewart  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  S.  Carman 
Harriot  and  Mrs.  George  McAneny. 

In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to 
municipal  reform  associations  and  to  other  bodies  inter- 
ested in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  delegates  were 
present  from  such  organizations  as  follows: 

Buffalo  Municipal  League:    Frederic  Almy. 

St.  Louis  Civil  League  :    George  Warren  Brown. 

Philadelphia  Civic  Club:    Mrs.  John  B.  Roberts. 

Chicago  City  Club:    Walter  L.  Fisher. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Retirement  Associ- 
ation :     M.  F.  O'Donoghue,  Dr.  Llewellyn  Jordan. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Committee  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  Mrs.  Imogen  B. 
Oakley. 

National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the  Fourth 
Class  :     A.  K.  Hoag,  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  W.  O.  Bock. 

Board  of  Trade,  Passaic,  N.  J.  5    Mason  R.  Strong. 

Invited  Guests:  Hon.  E.  Dana  Durand,  John  C. 
Birdseye,  Charles  F.  Milliken,  Gardner  Colby,  Francis 
Almy,  Dr.  G.  H.  Herst,  John  T.  Doyle,  William  S. 
Washburn,  Frank  L.  Polk,  Frank  A.  Spencer,  George  D. 
Davidson,  Joseph  C.  Mason,  F.  E.  I>oty,  C.  E.  Buell, 
Harry  C.  Coles,  A.  K.  Hoag. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

THE  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  meeting 
were  at  the  City  Club,  New  York  City.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  sessions  of  the  League,  commencing  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  9th,  were  as  follows : 

FIRST  SESSION. 

City  Club, 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  9th. 

THE  League  convened  at  3.15  p.  m.  President  Eliot 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been 
printed  and  distributed,  their  reading  was  omitted. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Strong,  President  of  the  City  Club, 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome,*  to  which  President 
Eliot  made  response. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  then 
read  the  report  of  the  Council.* 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  published. 

The  following  reports  from  Associations  composing 
the  League  were  then  read : 

Mr.  John  D.  Meyer,  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Allegheny  County: 

When  the  civil  service  act  applicable  to  Pittsburgh 
was  passed  in  1907,  municipal  civil  service  was  practically 
unknown  in  this  community.  The  past  year  has  seen  a 
remarkable  development  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
throughout  the  whole  territory.  Public  opinion  now  de- 
mands a  full  and  fair  enforcement  of  the  laws  already 
passed  and  by  the  time  the  next  legislative  campaign  opens 
we  believe  that  most  of  the  candidates  will  be  compelled 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  state  civil  service. 

Printed  in  full  *at  page  62;  'at  page  41. 
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In  December  1908  Wm.  A.  Magee  in  announcing  his 
candidacy  for  the  office  of  Mayor  declared  for  the  "merit 
system"  in  unequivocal  terms.  The  Voter's  League,  and 
our  Association  through  its  officers  and  members  kept 
after  him,  so  that  in  nearly  every  public  address  he  rede- 
clared  himself  in  favor  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Magee's  earnestness  convinced  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  substantial  majority  over  the  "reform"  can- 
didate, an  old  time  civil  service  advocate.  But  it  was  a 
victory  for  the  better  element  of  the  community  because 
every  proposed  reform  was  supported  by  Mr.  Magee. 
Upon  his  inauguration  he  appointed  a  new  civil  service 
commission  consisting  of  the  political  writers  of  two  news- 
papers and  for  the  minority  member  one  of  the  members 
of  the  old  commission.  Fortunately,  several  attempts  to 
act  outside  of  the  law  have  acted  as  boomerangs  to  the 
present  administration  in  that  they  gave  the  criticising  ele- 
ment of  the  city  a  splendid  opportunity  to  accuse  the 
mayor  of  bad  faith.  One  prominent  member  of  the 
cabinet  has  laid  himself  open  to  criminal  prosecution 
but  no  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  prosecute.  In  the 
choice  of  a  census  supervisor  for  Allegheny  County  there 
has  been  a  great  contest.  The  politicians  favored  an 
avowed  ringster,  a  man  who  at  one  time  declared  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  crazy.  Mr.  Durand  chose  Prof.  A. 
H.  Willett  instructor  in  economics  at  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools  for  the  position  but  his  commission  has  not 
as  yet  been  issued  at  the  request  of  Senator  Oliver,  who 
is  now  trying  to  compel  the  appointment  of  a  compromise 
candidate. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  as  well  as  this  association, 
took  formal  action  in  favor  of  Mr.  Willett  and  many  busi- 
ness men  sent  their  protests  directly  to  the  President,  but 
no  decision  has  as  yet  been  made. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  now  1026  and 
the  interest  in  the  work  does  not  seem  to  be  lagging 
although,  of  course,  being  young,  the  financial  support  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

During  the  year  seventeen  formal  trials  have  been 
conducted  before  the  civil  service  commission  by  the  attor- 


ney  for  the  association  and  two  cases  are  now  pending  in 
the  local  courts  which  will  determine  certain  legal  ques- 
tions  that   are   giving   trouble. 

For  the  coming  year  a  campaign  of  education  through- 
out western  Pennsylvania  is  planned  and  arrangements 
are  already  perfected  for  several  addresses  by  officers  of 
the  association  before  civic  organizations  of  the  county. 

Hon.  George  H.  Herst,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civil  Service 
Commission,  supplemented  the  report  of  the  Allegheny 
Cotmty  Association  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  bring  to  this  great  national 
gathering  of  the  true  friends  and  chief  sponsors  of  gen- 
uine civil  service  reform,  a  message  of  good  cheer  from 
the  industrial  metropolis  of  the  world,  Pittsburgh. 

The  civil  service  act  governing  the  city  went  into 
effect  on  July  ist,  1907.  It  was  not,  however,  until  late 
in  September  of  that  year  that  the  city  civil  service  com- 
mission was  organized  and  began  its  work.  The  city, 
at  the  time,  was  governed  by  a  reform  administration,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mayor  George  W.  Guthrie,  nation- 
ally known  as  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform.  The  commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
had  a  herculean  task  to  perform.  It  not  only  had  to 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  had  also  to  deal 
with  a  multitude  of  applicants  who,  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  law,  thought  that  it  would  result  in  the 
immediate  filling  of  all  the  positions  in  the  city  by  those 
who  passed  the  necessary  examinations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  who  held  office  at  the  time  the  law  went  into 
effect  were  protected  from  removal  except  under  its  pro- 
visions. As  a  consequence,  only  such  positions  were  filled 
in  which  vacancies  occurred  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  for  cause,  or  by  the  creation  of  new  positions. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  business  depression,  which  was 
felt  mor«  severely  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  nation,  thousands  of  men  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  as  laborers,  for  a  number  of  whom 
the  city  undertook  to  provide  w^ork  by  special  appropria- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  commission  received  ten  thousand 
applications  for  employment  in  one  week.  The  total 
number  received  aggregated  thirty  thousand. 
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The  commission,  during  Mayor  Guthrie's  adminis- 
tration, held  examinations  for  many  positions  and  created 
a  large  number  of  eligible  lists.  The  number  of  persons 
on  these  eligible  lists,  exclusive  of  labor  lists,  aggregated 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  seventy.  In  December,  1907, 
the  city  of  Allegheny  was  incorporated  with  Pittsburgh 
and  the  civil  service  commissions  of  the  two  cities  were 
united.  This  fact  largely  increased  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission and  also  complicated  the  problems  with  which  it 
had  to  deal. 

On  April  5,  1909,  Mayor  Guthrie  was  succeeded  as 
the  chief-  executive  of  the  city  by  Hon.  William  A. 
Magee.  Mr.  Magee  was  the  regular  Republican  candi- 
date and  there  were  those,  not  a  few,  including  some  of 
the  earnest  friends  of  civil  service  reform,  who  predicted 
that  his  advent  would  witness  a  radical  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  execution  of  the  civil  service  law.  All  such 
forebodings  and  predictions  have,  however,  been  dis- 
credited by  the  actual  happenings  of  the  last  eight 
months.  Prior  to  his  election,  Mr.  Magee  pledged  him- 
self to  an  honest  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law, 
and  this  pledge  has  been  nobly  kept.  The  personnel  of 
the  commission  was  changed  by  him,  the  only  member  of 
the  old  commission  remaining  being  myself.  The  new 
commission  revised  the  rules  adopted  by  its  predecessors, 
but  only  in  a  few  particulars.  It  increased  the  exempt 
list  and  the  non-competitive  list  in  an  aggregate  of  about 
thirty  names,  these  changes  being  approved,  I  may  say, 
by  the  civil  service  reform  association  of  our  city  whidi, 
after  the  work  of  the  commission  in  amending  the  rules 
was  concluded,  through  their  attorney,  appeared  before 
the  commission  and  made  the  following  statement: 

"Mr.  President,  I  appear  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Allegheny  County.  Last  week  I 
handed  a  list  of  the  proposed  exemptions  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association  and  they  directed  the 
officers  of  the  Association  to  attend  this  meeting  and 
to  state  that  they  approved  them  all,  and  also  to  commend 
the  commission  on  not  having  enlarged  the  number  of 
exemptions.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  absolute  fair- 
ness with  which  the  whole  matter  has  been  investigated 
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and  these  eJSjegsfiUfmB  «iade,  the  executive  committee  ap- 
prcmfflfaRiltesft  a  dissenting  vote." 

Ju^r  Magee,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration, informed  the  commission  that  he  desired  it  to 
enforce  the  law  and  he  has  sustained  it  in  doing  so. 
My  two  colleagues,  Mr.  Qiester  D.  Potter,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Townley,  are 
both  regular  Republicans  and  well  known  newspaper 
men  of  Pittsburgh.  Their  effort  has  uniformly  been  to 
fairly  and  honestly  enforce  the  law.  That  this  has  been 
accomplished  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that 
since  Mayor  Magee  took  office  there  have  only  been  fifty- 
two  persons  discharged  from  city  positions.  The  new 
commission  has  instituted  some  important  reforms,  which 
the  experience  gained  by  their  predecessors  showed  to  be 
advisable,  so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
civil  service  law  in  our  city  is  now  better  executed  under 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Magee  than  it  was  undfer 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

Those  questions  which  have  been  receiving  much  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  commission,  and  which 
they  are  still  seeking  proper  solution  for,  are  those  of 
promotion,  leaves  of  absence,  and  the  proper  keeping 
of  an  efficiency  record.  I  might  add  that  while  natu- 
rally there  has  been  and  still  is  much  opposition  to  the 
civil  service  law,  from  party  leaders  and  their  followers 
who  hoped  that  this  administration  would  ignore  the  law 
and  provide  offices  for  a  multitude  of  people,  and  this 
feeling  was 'at  first  shared  in  by  some  city  officials,  yet 
that  this  feeling  now  counts  for  less  each  day,  for  it  is 
rapidly  being  learned  that  the  law  is  being  honestly  en- 
forced and  that  those  who  desire  city  positions  must 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  it.  City  officials  also 
who  have  appointments  to  make  have  discovered  that 
the  law  is  their  greatest  protector  against  the  hordes  of 
claimants  for  office  whose  demands  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  satisfy,  and  such  officials  are  being  con- 
verted from  active  opponents  of  the  law  into  friends, 
or  at  least  into  passive  acquiescents  with  its  provisions. 
Therefore,  I  end  as  I  began,  by  stating  that  I  bring  a 
message  of  good  cheer  to  the  friends  of  real  civil  service 
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reform,  from  the  great  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

In  lieu  of  the  report  from  the  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation of  Buffalo,  Hon.  Francis  Almy,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Commission,  reported  on  the 
work  of  that  commission  as  follows: 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Buffalo  Commission 
this  year  has  been  the  putting  of  35  more  positions  in  the 
competitive  class, — 19  of  these  positions  having  hereto- 
fore been  exempt,  7  qualifying  and  9  labor.  We  have 
also  put  10  positions  heretofore  exempt  into  the  qualify- 
ing class,  and  12  labor  positions  into  this  class  also.  The 
competitive  class  now  includes  almost  all  the  higher  cleri- 
cal positions,  including  ca^iers  and  paymasters  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  almost  all  positions  in  the  Law  De- 
partment, and  many  positions  styled  "foreman"  the  duties 
of  which  are  supervising  and  inspecting  the  labor  of 
others.  A  number  of  assistant  foremen  have  been 
changed  from  the  labor  to  the  qualifying  class,  and  now 
have  to  undergo  a  non-competitive  oral  examination. 

We  are  doing  a  little  more  each  year  with  oral  exam- 
inations, for  positions  where  temperament  is  of  import- 
ance. In  an  examination  for  police  captains  this  year, 
the  police  commissioners  especially  asked  us  to  consider 
in  our  examinations  the  personality  and  presence  of  the 
men,  saying  that  they  had  to  do  this  in  their  appoint- 
ments, andi  that  it  would  save  them  consid-erable  annoy- 
ance and  friction  if  we  could  take  it  into  account  in  the 
eligible  lists.  We  had  the  candidates  appear  in  full  uni- 
form, had  them  march  singly  the  length  of  a  long  hall 
to  a  platform  where  our  commission  sat,  and  had  each 
answer  a  few  questions.  We  have  used  oral  examina- 
tions (always  as  auxiliary  examinations  only)  also  for 
the  positions  of  tuberculosis  inspector,  probation  officer, 
and  court  attendant,  and  expect  to  do  so  for  managing 
clerk  of  the  law  department. 

We  give  practical  examinations  where  we  can  to  ad*- 
vantage.  In  a  recent  examination  for  stokers  we  took  the 
men  out  on  the  fire  tugs  and  made  them  stoke  the  fires 
and  answer  various  practical  questions.  For  police  and 
fire  drivers  we  have  mac'e  the  men  hitch  up  and  drive  the 
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horses;  for  steam  firing  we  have  examined  men  in  the 
boiler  room  of  the  great  Ellicott  Square  office  building, 
while  to  get  workers  for  the  city  forester  we  have  set  men 
to  climbing  trees  and  cutting  branches  high  in  the  air. 
Our  aim  is  to  find  what  the  appointing  officer  needs,  and 
then  to  find  the  best  men  we  can  for  his  needs,  by  what- 
ever seems  in  each  case  the  best  method  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Morris  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Connecticut: 

The  chief  function  of  the  Connecticut  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  appears  to  the  unwary  to  be  to  eat 
dinners,  but  when  it  is  known  that  the  Association  had  an 
existence  in  embryo  or  larval  form  of  22  years  before  it 
ate  anything,  a  fair  appetite  for  annual  dinners  on  emer- 
gence therefrom  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  have 
been  requested  by  a  member  who  has  taken  part  neither 
in  our  work  nor  in  our  play  to  change  the  name  to  the 
Society  for  Applied  Gastronomy.  If  we  did  nothing  but 
eat,  we  should  accept  his  suggestion  with  thanks,  but  in  a 
land  where  practical  politics  is  so  closely  associated  with 
a  full  dinner  pail  and  a  tight  waistband,  why  should 
we,  who  are  trying  to  improve  practical  politics,  go  lean 
and  hungry  and  so  demonstrate  an  apparent  inferiority 
to  the  practicing  politician.  It  is  answer  enough  to  this 
thoughtless  critic  that  in  the  22  years  of  fasting  we  se- 
cured only  a  very  willowy  civil  service  clause  in  the  New 
Haven  charter,  while  after  but  five  dinners  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  starching  that  clause  (if  one  may  starch  the 
willow)  and  in  giving  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature some  very  uncomfortable  moments,  trying  to  find 
the  easiest  way  to  set  us  aside.  They  did  consider  it  right 
to  dissemble  their  love,  but  they  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Father  William  further  and  proceed  to  kick 
us  downstairs. 

And  with  our  eating  we  have  waxed  strong.  We 
have  members  representing  us  in  a  third  of  the  towns 
in  the  state  and  we  have  found  the  legislative  committee 
intelligent  in  our  discussions  before  it.  Scx)ner  or  later 
the  merit  system  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
in  Connecticut  as  the  trolley  and  the  automobile. 

Last  winter  by  legislative  enactment  New  Haven  sue- 


ceeded  in  getting  away  from  the  futile  pass  examination 
and  its  Charter  now  provides  for  the  "rule  of  three." 
Some  of  the  records  of  the  civil  service  board  were  also 
made  public  records.  This  is  a  very  substantial  gain,  as 
under  a  ruling  of  a  former  corporation  counsel,  all  of 
these  records  belonged  to  the  board  and  not  to  the  public, 
so  that  a  glance  at  them  was  a  favor  and  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed upon.  Our  Association  drafted  a  bill  to  introduce 
the  merit  system  into  the  State  charitable  institutions 
with  provisions  for  extension  to  other  state  institutions 
and  departments  and  to  cities  also.  This  bill  was  re- 
[x>rted  out  of  Committee  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  continued  to  the  next  legislature  and  this  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  by  both  houses. 

In  as  conservative  a  state  as  is  the  old  Nutmeg  State, 
which  needs  a  nut  cracker  to  open  the  way  for  a  new 
method  of  doing  business,  much  seed  must  be  sowed  to 
reap  a  fair  crop.  Our  agricultural  experiment  station 
finds  that  the  electric  light  and  a  careful  supply  of  well 
chosen  plant  foods  increase  the  apparent  fertility  of  soil. 
So  we  have  gathered  our  members  under  the  electric 
lights,  have  fed  them  as  properly  as  we  knew  how,  and 
have  discovered  that  the  seed  well  sowed,  in  such  a  place, 
has  produced  far  more  than  that  sowed  broadcast  over 
all.  We  do  broadcast,  too,  but  our  main  crop  of  intelli- 
gent, interested  citizens  has  grown  up  and  gained  its 
strength  in  our  forcing  beds. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Milligan  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Indiana: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  "that  State  is  happy  whose 
annals  are  uninteresting."  Applying  that  maxim,  Indiana 
is  a  happy  state.  I  am  almost  sorry  to  say  that  I  can't 
report  that  the  law  has  been  outrageously  violated  in  In- 
diana. It  would  be  interesting.  We  haven't  had  any 
sensations  in  that  respect,  and  as  friends  of  civil  service, 
we  are  first  truthtellers  before  anything  else,  and  the 
truth  is,  the  federal  law  has  been  enforced.  There  is 
no  complaint.  To  the  contrary.  We  have  no  state  gen- 
eral civil  service  law,  although  the  state  is  administered, 
as  I  have  announced  here  before,  on  the  merit  system. 
We  are  not  standpatters  in  Indiana.     We  have  generally 
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held  the  Democratic  adiministration  as  a  threat  over  the 
people  to  make  the  Republicans  be  good.  But  at  the  last 
election  the  candidate  for  governor  was  Congressman 
Watson  on  the  Republican  ticket — the  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  was  an  up-country  lawyer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Marshall — and  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected.  He  was  the 
only  Democrat  on  the  ticket  who  was  elected,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  It  was  a  wise 
discrimination.  It  is  true  that  friends  of  civil  service 
were  somewhat  alarmed  when  Mr.  Marshall  inadver- 
tently, in  one  of  his  campaign  speeches,  announced  that 
"to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils";  but  since  he  became 
governor  he  has  administered  the  state  and  the  institutions 
of  the  state  so  far,  on  the  merit  system.  That  state  is  not 
without  hope  which  will  elect  a  Democratic  governor  and 
Republicans  on  the  balance  of  the  ticket,  or  vice  versa, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  general  civil  service 
law  in  Indiana,  I  am  sure  that  the  principles  of  the  civil 
service  merit  system  are  steadily  and  surely  gaining 
ground,  and  that  the  state  institutions  are  governed  on 
that  principle. 

I  could  not  exactly  "a  round,  unvarnished  tale  un- 
fold," but  I  couM  tell  a  very  distressing  story  I  think,  of 
municipal  conditions,  but  that  is  another  story.  I  must 
say  that  at  some  times  I  have  felt  that  the  civil  service 
cause  was  won;  that  the  great  living  question  now  is 
municipal  administration,  but  on  mature  reflection,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  would  not  have  had  the  interest 
in  that  subject  that  we  have  to-day,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
civil  service  agitation.  We  must  persevere  and  keep  up 
this  organization  and  extend  its  influence,  not  because  it 
is  as  interesting  as  it  has  been,  when  we  were  opposing 
presidents  and  were  criticising  the  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  because  it  is  still  vitally  important  that  we  do  so. 
Now,  that  the  administrations  are  with  us,  it  might  appear 
to  some  to  be  a  time  of  peace,  but  it's  no  time  of  peace. 
As  soon  as  we  relax  our  energies,  I  am  sure  that  the 
forces  are  organized  to  take  possession  of  the  field  again. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  President,  within  the  limits  of  five  minutes,  I  can 
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scarcely  tell  you  all  the  iniquities  that  are  perpetrated  in 
Maryland  in  fhe  name  of  the  spoils  system,  and  therefore 
I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  any.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  had  during  the  present  year,  a  number  of  very 
interesting  object  lessons  in  the  municipal  service  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  the  Baltimore 
post  office,  of  the  effect  of  appointing  officers  to  positions 
of  public  trust  by  reason  of  the  motives  which  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  in  the  spoils  system.  To  mention  just 
one:  Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  change  in  the  office 
of  the  city  register,  the  principal  financial  officer  of  the 
city,  a  Republican  going  out,  and  being  succeeded/  by  a 
Democrat.  Tlie  Democrat  thereupon  changed  some  of 
the  clerks,  most  if  not  all,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  his 
office,  and  distributed  the  places  among  more  or  less 
influential  politicians,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  victors  who  should  enjoy  those  especial 
spoils,  and  one  of  them  designated  a  prominent  young 
politician  who  was  described,  and  apparently  with  entire 
truth,  as  being  "a  dead  game  sport."  He  proved  himself 
so  by  relieving  the  city  of  some  $67,000.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  in  there,  he  held,  it  should  be  said,  an 
office  of  which  the  annual  salary  was  $900;  and  spent 
each  year  about  $15,000  to  $20,000;  he  was  entrusted  as 
a  part  of  his  duties  to  make  deposits  of  city  money  in 
the  various  banks  and,  adopting  substantially  the  princi- 
ple which  was  advocated  by  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable,  he  deposited  less  money  than  he  was  given  to 
deposit,  but  the  balance  enured,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  bank,  but  to  the  benefit  of 
the  messenger,  namely,  himself.  This  gentleman  has 
been  twice  tried  for  his  offences.  On  neither  occasion 
could  the  State  get  a  jury  to  convict  him,  the  general 
impression  being  that  the  whole  story  had  not  been  told 
with  regard  to  him,  and  that  he  was  being  used,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  scapegoat  for  other  offenders.  He  has 
returned  recently  from  spending  some  little  time  at  a 
mountain  resort,  and  says  he  is  in  excellent  health,  and 
very  anxious  to  be  tried  a  third  time,  and  I  believe  he 
will  be  gratified. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  and  of  several  other  incidents 
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which  I  have  not  time  to  relate,  there  was  a  considerable 
movement  in  favor  of  reform  of  some  sort  in  the  city 
administration,  and  one  member  of  one  branch  of  the 
city  council  introduced  a  city  ordinance  intended  to  se- 
cure some  application  of  the  merit  system  in  the  selection 
of  officials  of  the  same  grade  as  this  worthy  individual. 
That  was  promptly  voted  down  by  the  branch  of  the  city 
council,  with  an  entire  obliteration  of  party  lines,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  one  person  who  introduced  it  cast  one 
vote  in  its  favor. 

There  are,  as  has  been,  I  suppose,  already  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  League,  for  some  time  past  in  tlie  charter 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  various  provisions  introducing 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  system  of  appointment 
through  merit  among  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
the  policemen  and  the  firemen.  These  provisions,  and 
some  others  of  the  city  charter  have  been  inconvenient 
to  the  local  statesmen,  and  there  has  been  a  strong  de- 
mand among  those  statesmen  for  a  revision  of  the  city 
charter,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  demand,  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  charter  commission,  after 
a  pretty  long  struggle  on  the  question,  apparently  one  of 
minor  importance,  but  really  a  very  important  one,  as  to 
whether  the  mayor  should  be  obliged  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  this  commission  from  wards  or  districts,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  appoint  them  from  any  part  of  the  city  in 
which  persons  whom  he  thought  suitable  might  reside. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  principle  of  general  eligibility 
of  citizens  for  the  appointment  prevailed,  and  the  mayor 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  for  which,  it  is  proper 
to  say,  he  deserves  very  great  credit,  to  appoint  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  commission.  Of  the  nine  members  seven 
at  least  are  members  of  our  Maryland  Association.  Pos- 
si'bly  the  other  two  may  be  also,  but  I  don't  remember 
that  fact.  And  at  least  five  of  those  seven  are  members 
of  our  executive  committee.  We  have  hopes,  therefore, 
that  in  consequence  of  judicious  suggestion  made  from 
various  quarters,  and  among  other  quarters,  from  our 
Association,  the  commission  will  embody  in  the  revised 
charter  which  it  will  submit,  much  larger  and  more  thor- 
ough application  of  the  merit  system  than  that  contained 
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in  the  charter  now  in  force.  In  fact,  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  I  may  say  I  have  none  at  all,  that  they  will  do 
that,  but  the  question  whether  or  not  the  legislature  will 
act  favorably  upon  that  part  of  their  recommendation,  is 
one  as  to  which  I  deem  it  inexpedient  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  hazard  a  confident  opinion. 

In  glancing  over  the  proceedings  of  the  League  last 
year  at  Pittsburg,  I  noticed  that  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Tuck,  who,  on  that  occasion,  reported  for  the  Maryland 
Association,  suggested  the  capital  of  our  state,  Annapolis, 
as  a  suitable  meeting  place  for  the  League.  It  would  be, 
I  think,  especially  if  it  took  place  during  a  session  of  the 
legislature,  a  very  suitable  place — on  the  principle  that  a 
medical  congress  could  be  properly  held  in  the  seat  of  a 
pestilence,  but  I  must  admit  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
anything  which  is  marked  with  the  brand  of  civil  service 
reform,  will  pass  muster  at  Annapolis.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  I  may  mention,  that  the  portions  of  the  charter 
relating  to  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  (I  think,  entirely),  prepared  by 
your  predecessor,  the  late  President  Oilman,  were  only 
adopted  by  the  legislature  because  the  members  of  the 
legislature  were  quite  incapable  of  understanding  them. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  commission  may  be  able 
to  make  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  merit  system  with  the  same  felicitous  obscurity,  and 
if  it  does,  there  will  be  the  greater  chance,  I  think,  of 
their  being  adopted  by  the  Solons  of  the  state  capitol. 
All  I  can  say  further  than  that,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
Association  sees  before  it  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  w^e 
welcome  assistance  from  any  of  its  sister  associations  who 
find  time  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands,  and  are  looking 
forth  for  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Mendelssohn  Hall, 
Thursday  Evening,  December  9th. 

AT  8.4s  p.  m.  the  League  reconvened  at  Mendelssohn 
Hall.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service 
Keform  Association,  presided. 
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President  Charles  W.  Eliot  delivered  the  President's 
Annual  Address/ 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an 
address.* 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  New  York  City,  de- 
livered an  address. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

City  Club, 
Friday  Morning,  December  loth. 

AT  II  a.  m.  the  League  reconvened.  President  Eliot 
in  the  chair.     Col.   Silas  W.   Burt  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows: 

For  President: 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  ....        Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents: 

Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
Joseph   H.    Choate, 
Harry  A.   Garfield, 
George  Gray,  . 
Arthur  T.   Hadley, 
Seth   Low, 
Franklin  MacVeagh, 
George  A.  Pope,    . 
P.  J.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  . 
Moorfield    Storey,  . 
Thomas  N.  'Strong,. 
Herbert  Welsh,      . 

For  Members  of  the  Council: 


Charlottesville,  Va. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Wilmington,   Del. 
New  Haven,   Conn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


William  A.   Aiken, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Frederic  Almy,       .        .        .        . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,    . 

Baltimore,   Md. 

Arthur  H.  Brooks, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  C.  Burlingham, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Silas  W.  Burt, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

John    A.    Butler,    .        .        .        . 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Edward    Cary,        .        .        .        . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  T.  Chamberlain, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.    C.    Coffin 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Everett   Colby,        .        .        .        . 

Newark,   N.  J. 

Charles  Collins,      .        .        .        . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Gushing,     . 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  . 

Boston,    Mass. 

PrinfAH    in    -ftill    ^of    nocTA    f^C 

•   *  at    nnorp    R-? 
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Nathanial   H.   Davis, 
Horace  E.  Deming, 
John  Joy  Edson,    . 
John   A.   Fairlie,    . 
Henry  W.  Farnam, 
Cyrus  D  Foss,  Jr.  . 
William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Charles  Noble  Gregory, 
H.  R.  Guild,    . 
Henry  W.  Hardon, 
John  Philip  Hill,    . 
Robert  D.  Jenks.    . 
William  V.  Kellen. 
John  F.  Lee,  . 
William    G.   Low,  . 
George  McAneny,  . 
Henry  L.   McCune, 
Harry  J.  Millipan.  . 
William   B.   Moulton, 
Samuel  Y.   Nash,  . 
Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
John    Read,     . 
H.  O.  Reik,    . 
Charles  Richardson,  . 
Henry  A.  Richmond, 
Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Nelson   S.   Spencer, 
Lucius  B.  Swift,     . 
W.  J.  Trembath,    . 
Henry  Van  Kleeck. 
William  W.  Vaughan, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
Charles  B.  Wilby,    . 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
Charles    D.    Willard, 
Frederick  C.  Winkler, 
R.  Francis  Wood,  . 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Morrill  Wyman,  Jr.,    . 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Urbana.  111. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  - 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Boston,   Mass. 
St.  Louis,   Mo. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,   Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Boston,   Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gentle- 
men named.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  announced  the  election  of 
the  ticket  as  read. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Frissell,  the  Treasurer  of  the  League,  pre- 
sented the  Treasurer's  report,  which  was  upon  motion 
received  and  ordered  filed.* 

The  Secretary  read  the  memorial  resolutions  prepared 


*  Printed  in  full  at  page  40. 
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by  a  special  committee  in  commemoration  of  Edward  O. 
Graves,  Henry  C.  Lea  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.* 

Reports  from  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  com- 
posing the  League  and  from  the  Auxiliaries  were  read : 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brown  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey: 

The  New  Jersey  act  is  practically  the  same  as  the  New 
York  act  and  presents  no  novel  features.  The  one  strik- 
ing feature  of  it  however,  is  its  application  to  municipali- 
ties in  that  it  contains  provision  for  adoption  by  munici- 
palities by  the  ordinary  form  of  referendum,  also  in  the 
extraordinary  form  of  ordinance  or  by  resolution  of  the 
governing  body.  Every  municipality  that  has  thus  far 
adopted  civil  service  has  obtained  it  by  the  latter  method. 

The  following  cities  and  counties  of  New  Jersey 
are  at  the  present  time  operating  under  civil  service, 
to-wit : 

Essex  County — Hudson  County  has  not  as  yet  adopted 
civil  service — although  the  Democrats  who  are  the  dom- 
inant party  have  been  flirting  with  it.  The  Democratic 
board  of  freeholders  has  made  many  promises  to  adop! 
it  but  has  always  balked  when  the  show  down  came. 

Newark,  Jersey  City  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  H. 
Otto  Wittpen,  her  mayor,  Bayonne,  New  Brunswick, 
South  Orange  and  Rahway. 

At  the  present  time  the  very  existence  of  the  civil 
service  act  in  New  Jersey  is  threatened  by  a  case  now 
pending  in  the  New  Jersey  court  of  errors  and  appeals 
in  which  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  being 
challenged.  Dame  rumor  says  that  the  court  is  split 
over  the  civil  service  act,  and  that  the  conferences  on  the 
sarne  have  been  prolonged  and  unusually  spirited.  The 
court  completed  its  calendar  for  the  November  term  on 
December  7th,  1909,  but  no  opinion  was  announced.  It 
was  announced  that  the  court  would  not  hold  any  con- 
ferences until  January  6th,  1910.  In  the  meantime  every- 
thing in  New  Jersey  will  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  all 
friends  of  civil  service  must  hope  for  the  best. 

*  Printed  in  full  at  page  106. 
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Mr.  Albert  de  Roode  submitted  the  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York: 

It  ill  becomes  a  host  to  discourse  at  length  upon  his 
own  deeds,  and  the  report  of  the  New  York  Association 
therefore  must  be  brief.  Our  work  is  not  as  heroic  as 
that  of  the  newer  associations,  battling  for  the  adoption  of 
the  merit  system.  Our  struggle  is  for  improvements  in 
an  existing  system  widely  accepted  and  approved  by  popu- 
lar opinion,  though  none  the  less  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  politicians.  Our  message  to  the  newer  associations 
is,  that  when  you  secure  a  civil  service  law,  your  work 
has  just  begun. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  Asso- 
ciation opposed  some  41  bills,  of  which  but  one  became 
a  law.  As  usual,  there  was  a  proposal  to  give  to  Spanish 
War  veterans  a  preference  in  appointment.  This  was 
defeated.  Compared  with  previous  years,  the  number  of 
bills  opposed  by  the  Association  was  considerably  smaller, 
due,  we  believe,  to  a  rather  clear  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators  of  Governor  Hughes'  steadfast  sup- 
port of  the  merit  system. 

In  the  service  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we  have  to 
record  several  notable  improvements — a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  positions  exempted  from  ex- 
amination, a  careful  regrading  of  the  city  service  so  as 
to  afford  an  adequate  basis  fOr  promotions,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  promotion  bureau,  which  is 
doing  more  in  the  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  pro- 
motions than  in  any  other  service,  federal,  state  or  munici- 
pal. 

In  the  state  service,  there  has  also  been  improve- 
ment. The  services  of  seven  additional  counties  have 
been  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  commis- 
sion, some  reduction  in  the  exempt  class  has  been  made 
and  within  the  past  week  transfer  tax  appraisers  in  the 
state  comptroller's  office  have  been  made  competitive,  a 
result  for  which  the  Association  has  long  worked.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  that  further  important  changes  in 
the  same  direction  are  soon  to  be  made  in  the  comptroller's 
office,  as  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Clark 
Williams  as  comptroller.     At  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  an  investigation  was  made  during  last  December 
by  the  state  commission  into  the  administration  of  the 
civil  service  law  in  the  finance  department.  By  this  in- 
vestigation it  was  clearly  disclosed  that  the  higher  and 
more  responsible  positions,  exempted  from  examination 
because  of  this  responsibility,  were  turned  over  to  the 
Brooklyn  Democratic  organization  as  political  spoil,  and 
that  in  one  case  150  experts  were  appointed  without  ex- 
amination because  of  their  alleged  expert  qualifications, 
while,  in  fact,  most  of  them  possessed  no  expert  qualifica- 
tions whatever. 

The  election  as  borough  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  of  Mr.  George  McAneny,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  League  and  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, gives  promise  of  a  thorough-going  application 
of  the  Merit  System  to  an  office  which  hitherto  has  known 
the  Merit  System  only  so  far  as  it  was  compelled  by  law. 
Mr.  McAneny's  election  affords  opportunity  for  a  sym- 
pathetic test  of  the  applicability  of  competition  to  the 
higher  municipal  offices. 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  insolvent  Binghamton  Trust 
Company  by  the  banking  department  of  this  state,  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  were  collected  in  five  months 
at  a  cost  of  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  Contrasted  with 
the  expense  of  the  former  methods  of  winding  up  insol- 
vent banks,  the  result  is  startling,  the  cost  of  liquidating 
state  banks  under  the  other  methods  ranging  from  20  to 
as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  assets  collected.  The  cost  of 
winding  up  national  banks  in  this  state  has  averaged 
8.7  per  cent.  The  entire  liquidation  of  the  Binghamton 
Trust  Co.  was  in  charge  of  a  bank  examiner  appointed 
through  competition.  Here  is  a  cogent  precedent  of  the 
successful  selection  through  competition  of  a  person 
entrusted  with  work  of  the  most  confidential  and  respon- 
sible nature  which  should  serve  effectively  to  refute  the 
claims  for  exemptions  from  examination  because  of  "con- 
fidential" dtities  which  are  so  glibly  urged  by  appointing 
officers. 

Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr.,  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Pennsylvania: 

At  annual  meetings  of  the  League  it  has  not  been 
infrequent  to  hear  reports    from   some  of   its   affiliated 
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associations  that  their  activity  had  not  been  great  during 
the  year  because  the  efficient  work  of  their  civil  service 
commissions  had  taken  from  citizen  reformers  all  excuse 
for  meddling.  The  happy  day  when  such  a  report  can 
be  made  from  Pennsylvania  seems  far  distant.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  come  before  you  once  more 
with  the  plea  of  the  penitent  publican. 

Our  successes  of  1906  and  1907  in  securing  the  en- 
actment of  new  legislation  "extending  the  operation  of  the 
merit  system  have  not  been  repeated  recently.  At  the 
session  of  the  legislature  last  winter,  there  was  again 
introduced  the  state  civil  service  bill  that  had  been  pre- 
pared by  our  legislative  committee.  It  provided  for  a 
state  civil  service  commission  having  jurisdiction  over 
State  employees,  employees  in  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  150,000  and  of  employees  in  such 
third  class  cities  as  should  elect  to  accept  its  provisions. 
The  first  and  second  class  cities,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Scranton,  have  been  covered  by  legislation  in  pre- 
vious years.  This  state  bill  was  reported  out  from  the 
House  committee  with  a  favorable  recommendation,  but 
never  came  to  a  vote  on  final  passage  because  of  the 
rather  unusual  rush  of  business  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

If  we  did  not  secure  new  legislation,  however,  we 
were  most  fortunate  in  the  adverse  legislation  that  we 
managed  to  escape.  Two  bills  passed  the  legislature  pro- 
posing to  amend  the  civil  service  act  for  second-  class 
cities,  one  by  allowing  the  exemption  of  additional  sten- 
ographers and  the  other  by  allowing  reinstatements  or 
promotions  without  examinations  of  persons  who  had 
been  for  five  years  in  the  civil  service  of  any  second  class 
city.  Both  of  these  were  vetoted  by  Governor  Stuart, 
whose  attitude  toward  the  merit  system  during  his  whole 
term  of  office  has  been  distinctly  friendly. 

The  local  situation  in  Philadelphia  has  been  as  un- 
satisfactory as  can  well  be  imagined.  Last  year  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  the  League  saw  fit  to  pass 
a  general  resolution  of  condemnation  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  toward  the  merit  system,  but 
we  regret  to  report  that  the  beneficial  eflFect  upon  his 
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conduct  has  not  been  at  all  marked.  His  casual  expres- 
sions indicating  his  attitude  toward  the  administration  of 
the  civil  service  have  been  as  naive  as  ever  in  their  dis- 
play of  ignorance  of  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  any 
attempts  toward  its  improvement.  Some  months  ago  a 
policeman  by  the  name  of  O'Keefe  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
mayor  complaining  that  an  enforced  political  "contribu- 
tion'' of  $15  had  been  taken  from  his  monthly  pay  en- 
velope, before  it  was  handed  to  him  at  the  station  house. 
The  mayor's  published  comment  was  to  this  effect : 

"That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  the  police  force  should 
be  free  of.  He  should,  however,  not  be  permitted  to 
resign.  He  should  be  fired  at  once.  Such  a  man  would 
betray  police  secrets  whenever  it  suited  him  to  do  so  .  .  . 

"He  is  an  informer  and  a  squealer  and  I  have  no 
time  for  men  of  his  class,  whether  they  are  policemen 
or  men  higher  up.'* 

When  reports  of  the  thorough-going  organization  of 
municipal  officeholders  for  political  work  were  brought 
to  his  attention  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  not 
going  to  be  hypocritical  about  the  Shern  Law;  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  law,  but  we  shall  not  stretch  it." 

In  spite  of  the  presence  on  our  statute  books  of  the 
"Shern  Law"  just  referred  to,  forbidding  all  kinds  of 
political  activity  by  municipal  officeholders  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  election  a  month  ago  in  that  city  saw  a  degree 
of  political  activity  by  the  officeholders  that  was  almost 
without  parallel.  Policemen  and  firemen  were  active 
about  the  polls  both  in  uniform  and  in  plain  clothes 
and  all  other  classes  of  city  employes,  were  working 
as  watchers,  large  numbers  of  them  also  being  members 
of  party  ward  committees.  Complaints  in  unprecedented 
numbers  have  come  to  our  Association,  and  our  Law 
Committee  has  now  in  preparation  cases  to  test  in  court 
the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  Shern  Law  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings, to  put  a  stop  to  the  control  of  politics  by  the 
officeholding  class. 

Unfortunately  this  recent  political  activity  has  been 
shared  in  to  a  certain  extent  by  federal  employees.  This 
tendency  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  L^nited  States 
civil  service  commission  in  October,  and  as  a  result  they 
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prepared  a  special  warning  against  political  activity  by 
federal  employees  and  directed  it  to  be  circulated  in  all 
of  the  federal  offices  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  It  is 
probable  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  federal 
employees  in  Philadelphia  took  an  active  hand  in  the 
recent  election.  Their  number  was  greater  than  on  recent 
occasions,  however,  and  our  Association  has  asked  for 
more  investigations  than  for  some  time  in  the  past,  and 
most  of  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  infliction  of  penalties. 

A  number  of  irregularities  in  appointments  to  the 
federal  service  have  been  reported  to  the  civil  service 
commission  and  one  has  already  met  with  punishment. 
The  Association  has  ^Iso  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
federal  authorities  charges  of  political  favoritism  at  the 
Philadelphia  mint  and  these  are  likely  soon  to  be  the 
subject  of  investigation. 

A  year  ago  we  reported  that  the  test  case  that  we  had 
brought  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  soldier  exemption 
proviso  in  the  Philadelphia  civil  service  act  had  been 
decided  in  our  favor.  This  case  has  since  been  api>ealed 
by  the  city  to  the  supreme  court,  but  has  not  yet  been 
argued.  Since  the  decision  in  the  lower  court  more  than 
a  year  ago  no  new  appointments  have  been  made  under 
this  proviso. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Henry  C.  Lea,  a  vice  president 
of  the  League  and  a  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  since  its  organization  in  1881,  we  have  lost  a 
most  valued  supporter  and  a  man  who  throughout  a  long 
life  has  been  a  foremost  champion  in  Philadelphia  and 
throughout  the  country  of  many  movements  for  the  uplift 
of  society  and  for  the  betterment  of  civic  and  political 
conditions. 

Mrs.  Albert  Sioussat  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Maryland: 

The  Maryland  Auxiliary  has  pursued  its  work  with  a 
membership  of  300  women  along  the  lines  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Reform  Association  and  with  other  societies 
having  for  their  aim  the  betterment  of  civic  conditions. 

They  desire  specially  to  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age,  the  duplication  of  work  and  the  loss  of  force 
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quest from  Dr.  Hall  Pleasants  of  the  official  staflf  at  Bay 
View,  our  large  alms  house,  that  a  committee  should  be 
formed  to  investigate  conditions  and  if  possible  to  aid 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  by  which  larger  appro- 
priations could  be  procured  and  the  work  carried  on 
under  more  systematic  principles. 

This  committee  also  made  a  preliminary  venture  in  a 
small  way  of  the  work  of  a  welfare  secretary  to  go  in 
and  out  among  such  of  the  inmates  as  could  take  up  some 
light  employment.  Although  the  results  are  not  large  it 
will  open  the  way  of  some  permanent  work  along  these 
lines. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  different  institutions  under  state 
control,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  whose  influence  as  a  state  wide  organiza- 
tion furnishes  avenues  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

Four  parlor  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year 
at  the  residences  of  women  interested  in  the  work.  For 
these  speakers  have  been  furnished  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  was  that  of  Mr.  Colby,  of  New  Jersey. 
We  hope  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  to  have  ad- 
dresses on  similar  lines  presented  to  the  boys'  club,  the 
young  men's  guilds  and  if  possible  the  public  schools. 

The  Auxiliary  has  also  been  substantially  interested 
in  the  training  of  a  young  Pole  in  civic  affairs  in  order 
that  he  might  carry  to  his  people  the  proper  conception  of 
American  citizenship.  The  experiment  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  He  has  done  both  field  and  class  work  and 
after  this  year  of  special  training  has  taken  up  work  as 
an  assistant  tq  a  regular  charity  organization  agent  among 
the  Poles.  This  has  been  the  more  desirable  since  the 
Poles  form  a  very  intelligent  class  among  the  foreign 
element  in  our  community.  The  establishment  of  a 
Polish  coffee  house  forms  a  centre  where  civil  engineers, 
doctors  and  lawyers  among  them  meet  the  working  classes 
and  are  developing  in  their  own  people  the  power  to 
assume  their  own  civic  responsibilities. 
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A  minute  has  also  been  forwarded  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  city  charter  expressing  to  the 
gentlemen  composing  that  honorable  body  the  earnest 
hope  of  the  Auxiliary  that  ample  provision  may  be  made 
for  an  application  of  the  merit  system  as  far  reaching 
as  possible  under  existing  circumstances  in  the  revised 
charter  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  has  given  us  pleasure  to  forward  our  contribution 
of  $ioo  to  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
and  no  report  from  our  body  would  be  complete  without 
the  most  sincere  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  for  the  very  kind  assistance  which  at  all  times 
and  seasons  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  supply  to  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association. 

Miss  Jean  Disbrow  submitted  the  report  from  the  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  of  New  York: 

As  in  former  years,  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  has  been 
chiefly  educational.  Through  circular  letters  we  have 
gained  for  our  pamphlets  the  attention  of  clubs,  schools, 
libraries,  settlements,  christian  associations  and  various 
other  organizations,  and  as  a  result  over  24,160  pamphlets 
have  been  applied  for  and  distributed  during  the  past 
year. 

In  furthering  the  work  locally,  the  Auxiliary  has  made 
arrangements  for  talks  about  the  civil  service,  in  the  city 
and  out  of  town.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Burlingham  for  his  courtesy  in  lecturing  before  the  Civic 
League  of  Christodora  House;  to  Mr.  Albert  de  Roode 
for  a  talk  at  the  Young  Men's  Educational  League;  and 
to  Mr.  S.  Wm.  Briscoe  for  consenting  to  speak  before  the 
Society  for  Political  Study.  With  a  view  to  further  stim- 
ulating the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  tflie  public  schools  in 
the  subject  of  civics,  we  have  offered  to  several  grammar 
and  high  schools  three  medals  (gold,  silver  and  bronze) 
for  the  best  three  essays  on  a  given  topic  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  government  administration.  Several  prin- 
cipals have  proclaimed  themselves  interested  and  willing 
to  hold  essay  competitions  and  we  have  every  hope  that 
the  movement  for  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the  merit 
system  among  the  schools  will  increase  in  interest  and 
activity. 
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In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  essay  competitions 
among  the  schools,  we  have  been  urging  newspapers  to 
hold  contests  under  their  auspices.  The  "Chief"  and  "The 
Police  Chronicle"  of  New  York  are  both  conducting  com- 
I>etitions — the  former  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Best  Shall 
Serve  the  State,"  and  the  latter  upon  "Promotions  in  the 
Civil  Service;"  and  the  "Times-Union,"  of  Albany,  upon 
the  subject  of  "The  Theory  of  the  Merit  System  and  Its 
Practical  Application." 

The  Auxiliary  has  been  instrumental  in  having  placed 
in  the  state  library  at  Albany  a  travelling  library  of  ten 
volumes  on  civil  service  reform  and  allied  subjects.  These 
books,  selected  by  the  Auxiliary  and  approved  by  the 
Honorable  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  the  Honorable  George 
McAneny,  and  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  have  been  chosen 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  state  which  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

As  a  result  of  urgent  request  and  a  special  contribu- 
tion given  for  that  purpose,  the  Auxiliary  has  had  revised 
and  reprinted  a  pamphlet,  used  in  distribution  in  former 
years,  entitled  "Facts  About  Civil  Service  Reform,"  by 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Whittelsey. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Briscoe,  place  was  made 
for  a  display  of  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary,  in  the  Exhibit 
of  the  state  civil  service  commission  at  the  state  fair 
lield  in  Syracuse. 

In  closing  the  report  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  special  luncheon,  accorded  last 
spring  to  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  by  the  City  Club. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  "The  Development  of  a 
More  Efficient  Public  Service."  Mr.  George  McAneny 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  the  Honorable  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  the  Honorable  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  and  Mr.  Fagnani.  Many  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  their  guests  attended  and  the  occasion  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts: 

The  Massachusetts  Auxiliary  continues  to  maintain  a 
membership  of  noo,  representing  fifty  cities  and  towns. 
As   the   co-operation   of   our   branches   is   an   important 
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factor  in  both  our  legislative  and  educational  work,  it 
is  a  special  pleasure  to  report  the  addition  of  a  new 
branch  in  Newton.  The  branches  now  number  ten.  In 
spite  of  their  unity  of  purpose,  there  is  a  surprising 
individuality  in  their  development,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  special  features  of  their  work  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Boston  branch  held  a  meeting  for  teachers  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs.  Oakley.  In  Brookline  competitions  for 
our  bronze  medal  took  place  in  four  grammar  schools. 
The  Cambridge  branch  held  three  meetings  and  members 
met  weekly  to  continue  the  study  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  Lynn  Branch  likewise  conducted  a  study 
class.  In  Salem  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward  gave  a  series 
of  talks  on  current  events,  with  special  emphasis  on 
civil  service  reform,  and  the  branch  presented  a  large 
cast  of  the  school  medal  to  the  Salem  high  school.  The 
Springfield  branch  arranged  for  Congressman  Gillett  to 
address  the  juniors  and  seniors  of  the  two  high  schools 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  writing  essays  in  a  competition 
for  the  medal.  The  boys'  debating  club,  organized  by  the 
Waltham  branch  to  make  better  citizens  of  the  boys, 
has  been  very  successful.-  In  Worcester  the  branch 
held  a  competition  for  the  medal  open  to  seniors  in  the 
three  high  schools,  arranged  for  three  addresses  to  be 
given  to  the  students,  had  twelve  talks  for  members  by 
Mrs.  Ward,  provided  speakers  for  four  clubs,  and  sub- 
scribed for  copies  of  "Good  Government"  for  the  Wor- 
cester Young  Men's  Christian  Association^  Holy  Cross 
College  and  Clark  College. 

The  Auxiliary  and  its  branches  held  in  all  seven- 
teen meetings  and  addresses  were  given  by  the  following 
speakers:  Hon.  R.  H.  Dana,  President  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Bos- 
ton Schools,  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Hon.  Herbert  Parker, 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Oakley,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cabot.  Miss  Helen  Wilson 
and  Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols.  The  latter  spoke  at  nine 
meetings  during  the  year. 

The  legislative  w^ork  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  of 
the  bills  providing  for  larger  appropriations  for  the 
Massachusetts  civil  service  commission.     The  provision 
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in  the  charter  amendments  requiring  that  heads  of  de- 
partments should  be  certified  by  the  state  commission 
made  its  support  especially  appropriate  work  for  the 
Auxiliary.  A  brief  account  of  the  charter  amendments 
written  for  us  by  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  a  member  of  the 
finance  commission,  was  published  in  the  "Federation 
Bulletin,"  the  official  journal  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  leaflets  on  the  charter  were  distrib- 
uted at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  as  well  as  to  several  hundred  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Auxiliary  was  represented  at  the  hearings  in 
regard  to  larger  salaries  and  better  quarters  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts civil  service  commission.  Besides  calling  upon 
the  branches  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  these  meas- 
ures we  asked  the  help  of  a  large  number  of  constituents 
of  the  two  committees  to  which  the  bills  were  successively 
referred.  Three  excellent  editorials  supporting  the  larger 
appropriations  were  widely  distributed.  By  a  private 
arrangement  an  additional  room  adjoining  the  old  quar- 
ters in  the  state  house  was  assigned  to  the  commission 
so  that  no  legislative  action  was  necessary,  but  the  bill 
for  increased  salaries,  though  favorably  reported,  to  the 
house,  was  rejected  by  a  final  vote  of  no  to  65.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  house,  we  sent  to  each  Repre- 
sentative a  copy  of  the  newspaper  editorials  with  a  letter 
urging  favorable  consideration.  We  are  preparing  to 
work  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  passage  of  this  measure 
during  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  publications  of  the  year  have  been  "Twenty-five 
Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  the  address  given  by 
Mr.  Choate  last  year  at  Pittsburgh ;  "The  Business  Value 
of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  both  reprinted  for  us  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  League ;  "Democracy  and  a  Permanent 
Civil  Service,"  by  President  Lowell,  republished  by  per- 
mission from  the  "Youth's  Companion ;  our  "Eighth  An- 
nual Report,"  and  "The  Merit  System — A  Connecting 
Link,"  a  leaflet  prepared  by  us  and  first  published  in  the 
"Federation  Bulletin." 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  Auxiliary  have  as  usual  been 
directed  to  educational  work.  Since  our  first  report  to 
the  League  we  have  sent  out  60,000  pamphlets  besides 
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several  thousand  leaflets;  35,000  of  the  pamphlets  have 
been  used  in  our  school  work.  Requests  were  received 
for  23,500  copies  of  Miss  Gary's  invaluable  "Primer 
of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System,"  to  be  placed 
in  970  grammar  schools.  The  largest  order  was  for 
2200  primers  to  be  placed  in  74  schools  in  Anne  Arunde! 
County,  Maryland.  A  total  of  235,000  pamphlets  have 
now  been  sent  out  to  schools  scattered  in  every  state  and 
territory.  As  in  many  cases  these  pamphlets  are  passed 
about  the  class  and  used  from  year  to  year,  it  is  prob- 
ably no  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  half  a  million  boys 
and  girls  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
merit  system  with  the  help  of  our  literature. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  bronze  medals  '"'^"^  "ow  been 
awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  connected 
with  civil  service  reform.  In  addition  to  the  six  medals 
offered  by  our  branches  during  the  past  year  one  medal 
was  given  by  the  Framingham  Woman's  Club  in  the  fifth 
annual  competition  held  in  the  Framingham  high  school, 
one  for  the  second  time  in  the  Hyde  Park  high  school  by 
the  Hyde  Park  Current  Events'  Club,  one  by  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  and 
three  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Large  quantities  of  pamphlets  were  sent  for  distri- 
bution at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Federations  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  Illinois,  Maine,  Michijran,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Tlie  active  work  inspired 
by  the  energetic  and  efficient  chairman,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Keil 
of  Michigan,  led  to  applications  for  literature  from  no 
clubs  and  clubwomen  in  her  state. 

The  Auxiliary  has  a  booth  at  the  Boston-1915  Exposi- 
tion. Its  exhibit  consists  chiefly  of  maps,  charts,  etc., 
prepared  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  One  new  chart 
sliows  by  means  of  a  vicious  circle  the  many  evil  results 
from  the  spoils  system. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  from  the  internal 
point  of  view  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  Auxiliary 
on  a  larger  scale.  An  office  has  been  opened  at  31  Beacon 
Street.  This  pleasant  room  overlooking  the  Boston  Com- 
mon not  only  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary 
but  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  centre   for  those  interested 
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in  or  wishing  information  about  the  civil  service.  The 
Auxiliary  has  now  the  services  of  two  salaried  workers, 
an  executive  secretary  and  a  clerical  assistant.  This 
new  arrangement  will  lead  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
present  scope  of  work  with  opportunity  to  develop  new 
features.  The  acquisition  of  the  office  and  the  mor^ 
adequate  assistance  makes  the  Auxiliary  start  on  its  tenth 
year  with  promise  of  increased  usefulness  in  its  efforts 
to  further  good  citizenship  and  good  government. 

The  following  reports  were  received,  to  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings: 

From  the  Denver  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

The  Denver  Association's  chief  efforts  during  the  past 
year  have  been  devoted  to  holding  the  ground  previously 
secured. 

A  Democratic  Assembly,  which  convened  in  January, 
left  the  civil  service  law  unchanged,  as  it  was  enacted 
two  years  before  by  a  Republican  Assembly.  None  of 
numerous  bills  introduced  in  both  houses  for  its  repeal 
or  harmful  amendment,  while  reported  favorably  out  of 
committee,  ever  reached  a  vote  on  second  reading.  On 
the  other  hand  the  same  fate  met  a  bill  introduced  by 
this  Association  for  a  moderate  extension  of  the  law 
to  the  irrigation  service  and  the  employes  at  the  state 
capitol. 

This  Assembly  was,  however,  generous  in  appro- 
priating all  that  was  asked  by  the  state  commission  for 
its  expenses  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period;  in  happy 
contrast  to  its  predecessor,  which,  while  it  enacted  the 
law,  neglected  to  make  any  appropriation  to  secure  its 
enforcement. 

The  present  administration  has,  however,  through  the 
state  auditor,  effectually  balked  the  work  of  the  com- 
mssion  by  his  refusal  to  pay  its  expenses  since  February, 
on  the  ground^hat  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  effect 
has  been  toT>ractically  bring  the  work  of  the  commission 
to  a  standstill.  The  commission,  in  conjunction  with  this 
Association  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  the  issue 
before  the  supreme  court,  and  there  is  now  pending 
in  the  district  court  a  proceeding  of  "quo  warranto" 
against  the  commission. 
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The  state  commission  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly  has  come  into  conflict  with  tiie  governor  over 
the  appointment  of  the  warden  at  the  Colorado  state 
reformatory.  The  commission,  having  decided  that  this 
position  was  one,  for  which  competition  was  not  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  exceptional  qualifications  involved,  au- 
thorized the  governor  to  select  a  suitable  person  of  the 
necessary  attainments  for  a  non-competitive  examination. 
This  was  done  with  the  result  that  the  person  designated 
by  the  governor,  and  who  received  the  approval  of  the 
state  Senate,  failed  to  qualify  for  the  position !  The 
governor  has  persistently  refused  to  make  another  selec- 
tion, although  he  was  notified  in  May  that  the  person 
designated  did  not  qualify  for  permanent  appointment, 
and  the  commission  has  since  declined  to  certify  any  of 
his  salary  warrants  for  payment! 

All  sorts  of  pressure  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  commission  to  secure  a  reconsideration  and  reversal 
of  its  action  in  regard  to  this  appointment,  including 
promises  from  influential  quarters  that  the  state  auditor, 
in  such  event,  would  allow  the  payment  of  all  its  expenses, 
but  the  commission  has  stood  firmly  by  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  state  that  Governor  Shaf- 
roth  had  prior  to  all  this  given  general  satisfaction  by  ap- 
pointing Mrs.  Sarah  Platt-Decker,  a  Democrat  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Association,  and  recently  president  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  Clubs  to  succeed  James  H.  Pershing,  a 
Republican,  as  one  of  the  state  civil  service  commission. 
This  changed  the  political  complexion  of  the  commission 
from  Republican  to  Democratic,  The  commission  has, 
however,  resisted  all  political  considerations  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  stands  an  absolute  unit  for  a 
non-partisan  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  contrast  with  the  difficulties  of  the  state  commission 
the  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  provisions  of  the 
Denver  charter  by  the  municipal  commission  has  been 
unmarked  during  the  past  year  by  opposition  from  the 
city  administration. 

From  the  Michigan  Civil  Service  League: 

The  Michigan  Civil  Service  League  was  organized  in 
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January,  1909,  after  the  convening  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  League  confined  its  labors  to  the  preparation 
of  a  civil  service  bill  which  was  introduced  in  and  de- 
feated by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  bill  was 
modeled  closely  upon  the  Wisconsin  civil  service  law  but 
contained  some  distinctive  features.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  cover  all  employees  in  the  service 
at  the  time  the  law  should  take  effect,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  as  is  commonly  done,  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  require  all  employees  to  pass  an 
examination  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  a  probationary  period 
during  which  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
duties  should  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  as  to  their 
efficiency. 

The  movement  for  civil  service  reform  in  Michigan 
owes  much  to  the  Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Keil,  chairman  of  the  civil  service 
reform  committee  of  the  federation,  has  organized  more 
than  two  hundred  committees  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  and  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education  is  being  car- 
ried on. 

The  Michigan  Civil  Service  League  will  seek  to  in- 
fluence the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  legislature 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  work  and  will  take  up  the 
fight  for  the  enactment  of  adequate  legislation  for  civil 
service  reform  upon  the  opening  of  the  next  legislature. 

From  the  Buffalo  Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion: 

The  work  for  the  year  has  been  most  encouraging. 
The  number  of  reading  members  has  increased  to  about 
yoo  and  the  essays  presented  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit-  The  Association  made  an  attempt  to  have  "The 
Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men,"  by  George  William 
Curtis,  placed  on  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  for 
the  high  schools  as  authorized  by  the  regents.  Though 
unsuccessful  in  this.  Miss  Karnes  interested  many  of  the 
officials  and  we  are  hoping  that  her  efforts  will  bear  fruit 
soon. 

Ehiring  the  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  board  took 
definite  steps  toward  extending  the  work  to  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  results  show  a  wide  field  open  before  us. 
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It  was  deemed  best  to  begin  the  work  in  a  very  simple 
way — we  therefore  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Men's 
Association,  purchased  i,ooo  copies  of  the  "Primer  of  the 
Merit  System,"  by  Miss  Gary,  and  placed  them  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  ten  public  and  three  private  schools,  our 
idea  being  to  supply  one  copy  for  each  pupil,  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  lesson  in  class  and  then  to  be  taken  home. 
We  found  the  teachers  grateful  and  enthusiastic,  one  of 
them  declaring  that  the  children  often  asked  questions 
on  the  subject  which  she  could  not  answer.  We  hope  to 
extend  the  work  to  all  the  schools  the  coming  year. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  copies  of  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte's  **Civil  Service  Reform  as  a  Moral  Ques- 
tion" that  we  were  forced  to  reprint,  and  now  have  on 
hand  a  large  number  of  copies. 

Our  annual  celebration  in  honor  of  George  William 
Curtis  tock  place  on  February  27th.  Eighty-five  persona 
were  present  and  a  delightful  program  was  presented. 
These  celebrations  seem  an  essential  part  of  our  work. 
They  bring  together  members  of  all  ages  and  most  varied 
types  and  give  a  live  personal  touch  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Association. 

The  board  has  lost  by  death  during  the  year  one  of  its 
•most  valued  members — the  late  Elizabeth  Hirschfield. 
Her  belief  in  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  Association 
was  deep  and  sincere  and?  she  placed  those  ideals  and 
purposes  before  her  pupils  with  enthusiasm  and  force. 
Her  place  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  fill  and  all  who  knew 
her  must  mourn  the  untimely  end  of  a  most  useful  life. 
The  members  of  the  board  have  been  faithful  in  their 
attendance  at  the  meetings  and  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  results  with  the  very  limited  funds 
at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  presented  a  special  re- 
port from  that  Association  in  regard  to  the  work  in  that 
city  for  securing  efficiency  in  the  public  service.* 

Upon  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  League  has  listened  with  great  in- 

*  Printed  in  full  at  page  107. 
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terest  to  the  report  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  upon  the  meth- 
ods now  under  consideration  to  secure  a  high  grade  of 
efficiency  in  the  civil  service  of  that  city,  and  hopes  that 
they  may  be  given  a  fair  and  full  trial. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  Mr.  Catherwood  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  that  report  be  given  very  full  consideration 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  presented  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  superannuation.*  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed. President  Eliot  stated  that  under  American  con- 
ditions he  believed  in  a  straight  pension  rather  than  in  a 
retiring  allowance  derived  from  accumulated  deductions 
from  salaries.  Dr.  Llewellyn  Jordan,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association,  stated 
thit  there  was  in  preparation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  a  report  which  would  show  that  the 
system  of  civil  pensions  in  England  had  worked  out  very 
unsatisfactorily.  Others  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Messrs.  Sutton,  Bonaparte,  Deming  and  M.  F.  O'- 
Donoghue,  President  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Association. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bonaparte,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  newly  elected  Council. 

Professor  Henry  W.  Farnam  presented  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  resolutions.  Upon  motion,  the 
report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  presented  adopt- 
ed as  the  resolutions  of  the  League.* 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

,  City  Club, 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  loth. 

AT  3  p.  m.  the  League  reconvened.    President  Charles 
W.  Eliot  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  reported  for  the  special  committee 
on  consular  reform.* 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  dependencies  being 
absent,  upon  motion,  the  committee  was  given  leave  to 

Printed  in  full  *  at  page  91 ;  'at  page  59 ;  '  at  page  99. 
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print   its   report   in   the   published  proceedings   of   the 
League/ 

Hon.  William  S.  Washburn,  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  presented  a  paper — ^the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  the  Philippines.' 

Hon.  Harry  C.  Coles,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Board  for  the  Second  District,  and  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Porto  Rico, 
presented  a  paper — The  Administration  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law  in  Porto  Rico.* 

Mr.  Deming  moved  that  the  question  of  urging  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  an  effective  civil  service  law  to 
be  applied  to  Porto  Rico  be  recommended  to  the  Council 
for  their  action.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Hoag,  President  of  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters  of  the  Fourth  Class,  presented  a  paper — 
The  Practical  Results  of  the  Conipetitive  Classification  of 
Fourth  Class  Postmasters.* 

Hon.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Census,  pre- 
sented a  paper-^The  Merit  System  and  the  Census.* 

A  presentation  of  the  subject  of  promotion  through 
the  merit  system  was  made  by  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President  of  the  League;  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk, 
President  of  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service  CcMnmis- 
sion ;  F.  E.  Doty,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission;  and  Joseph  C.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission.* 

Mr.  Wilcox  moved  that  a  vote  of  sincere  thanks  be 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  Qvil  Service 
Reform  Association  and  to  the  City  Club  for  their  hos- 
pitality.    The  vote  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Attest: 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 

Secretary. 

A  banquet  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered  by 
the  New  York  Association  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker 
at  8  o'clock  on  Friday,  December  loth.    Hon.  Joseph  H. 

Printed  in  full  *  at  page  102;  *at  page  119;  "at  page  144; 
*at  page  149;  *at  page  155;  'at  page  166. 
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Choate   presided,   and    addresses   were   made   by    Mrs. 
Imogen  B.  Oakley,  President  Charles  W.   Eliot,   Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Dana  and* 
Hon.  George  McAneny. 

On  December  9th  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  University  Club  by  the  New 
York  Association. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  9th  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion held  a  reception  for  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  at 
the  Colony  Club. 
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N"ew  York  C  S.  R  Ajssociittioti.. $1,600  90 

Mftaaachusf ttB C   S.  Asaoclatioti,. 1,068  00 

Maryl^ricl  C.  S  R  ArtaociiitioQ... 260  00 

Pennfiylraoi&C.  3.  It.  AssociatJou... 1,000  81 

ClndutMliC  a  R  AMocmtlou 84  00 

Difitrict  of  Colwmbttt  C.  9.  R.  Aflsoctatlon 106  60 

OftmbHd^e  C.  8,  E.  AsftocJfttion .' 100  00 

AJleghenj  County  Q  a.  AEscx^Uon : 100  00 

Buflulo  C.  S.  R,  AiisO€lBtlOti.-. 260  00 

DoDTer  C.  >A.  H.  A^eocnatlon 60  00 

New  Jersey  C.  8.  R.  AsHCKHatioD 60  00 

CounRCtiCttt  C  S   R  ABStKltttlon...  ..H. 160  00 

Wisconsin  C  8.  R  Aisoctadon.... .., 120  00 

rri4iana  C^  R.  B.  Assm^UitJfm 00  00 

&f ajjsachu^ettfl  Wunif^n'B  Auxiliary. 100  00 

Maryljiml  Wniuuti  f;  AuilUary.  .*. »»,.   , 100  00 

New  Ynrfc  WuLuen's  Auxiliary.^..., » 100  00 

rftiuphk'tst  s^olfl .*.., 41  14 

Asaociate  memberablp  dues. 186  00 

Sustaining  membership  dues 60  00 

Total  Leairae  Receipts 96,480  41 

OOOD  UOYVRNMBNT  Receipts 1,204  20  0,084  07 

$7,000  47 
Disbursements  : 

Salary  of  Secretary $1,088  08 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 1460  00 

Salary  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary 076  00 

Salary  of  Clerks 1118  00 

Rent  of  Office 880  08 

Printing 862  11 

Stationery 07  70 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 282  08 

Traveling  Expenses 217  04 

Office  Expenses 281  86 

Special  Committee  on  Extension  of  Civil  Service  Reform      22  70 
Special  Committee  on  Political  Activity  and  Political 

Assessments 87  07 

Total  League  Disbursements $6,042  27 

Good  Government  Disbursements 1,194  44  0,888  71 

Balance  on  hand t$2t8  78 

E.  &  O.  E. 

A.  S.  FBI88ELL,  Treasurer. 

*  Of  which  $168.72  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  cf  Civil 
Service  Reform  and  $70  85  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Activity  and  Political  Assessments.  Daring  the  year,  the  amount  of  the 
balance  in  this  fund  ($3.58)  was  by  a  r^soluuon  of  the  League  covered  into 
the  general  fund. 

tOf  which  $146.02  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  Civil 
Service  Reform. 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

WM.  G.  LOW, 
NELSON  S.  SPENCER, 
February  7,  1910.  Commitiee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  : 

The  twelve  months  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  League,  held  at  Pittsburg,  form  a  period  of 
great  activity  on  the  part  of  our  organization  and 
no  mean  progress  in  the  history  of  the  reform. 

Before  we  go  into  these  subjects,  however,  we 
must  first  record  our  serious  losses  among  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  League  during  the  past  year.  On  Febru- 
ary ninth,  Hon.  E.  O.  Graves  died  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. He  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  reform, 
both  in  and  out  of  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
examining  board  of  the  federal  service  in  1872  under 
President  Grant.  Henry  C.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  died 
October  24th.  He  was  a  Vice  President  of  the  League, 
and  connected  with  the  reform  from  its  earliest  days. 
Lastly,  on  November  18,  died  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
the  "poet  patriot,"  a  member  of  the  League  and  of 
its  Council  from  its  beginnings,  and  one  whose  wise 
advice,  ardent  purposes  and  enthusiasm  for  the  reform 
we  shall  greatly  miss.  The  Council  has  had  prepared 
resolutions  commemorative  of  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, which  will  be  read  and  presented  at  this 
meeting. 

During  the  past  year  the  League  has  made  two 
notable  efforts.  One  is  the  investigation  into  the 
political  activity  of  federal  office  holders,  and  the  other 
the  fight  against  the  oatronage  features  of  the  census 
bill. 

The  report  on  the  political  activity  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  was  completed  in  April  last,  and 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of  Good  Government. 

Political  activity  was  found  to  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  those  who  were  not  under  the  civil  service 
rules.     By  an  order  of  President  Roosevelt  of  June 
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3d,  1907*  the  employees  in  the  competitive  service 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  doing  more  than  voting 
and  expressing  their  opinions  privately  among  their 
friends;  and  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  was  entrusted 
to  the  civil  service  commission.  Excepting  in  a  few 
cases,  which  have  since  been  referred  to  the  civil 
service  commission  and  acted  on  by  them,  we  found 
no  evidence  in  which  the  order  was  not  fully  obeyed. 

In  the  unclassified  service,  the  story  was  entirely 
different.  By  an  order  of  the  President,  these  officials 
were  not  prohibited  from  political  activity,  provided 
they  did  not  neglect  their  duties  nor  cause  scandal. 

Evidence  was  wholly  lacking  to  substantiate  the 
charges  as  to  coercion  of  officeholders  by  the  President 
in  order  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  particular  can- 
didate. President  Roosevelt  allowed  his  appointment 
lists  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the  conyention  to  be 
examined,  and  not  only  were  the  oppointments  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  and  others  claiming  the  patron- 
age of  offices  involved,  but  sometimes  those  on  whose 
recommendation  the  appointments  were  made  were 
notoriously  opposed  to  the  candidate  whom  President 
Roosevelt  was  known  to  favor. 

We  showed  that  J0%  of  the  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  at  Chicago  were  office- 
holders. In  the  southern  states  an  average  of  about  33% 
were  officeholders.  The  officeholders  all  over  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  south,  generally  controlled 
the  Republican  party  organizations  in  their  respective 
states,  and  frequently  resorted  to  unfair  means  in 
order  to  retain  their  power.  Their  chief  motive  for 
retaining  power  was  to  hold  in  their  hands  their  offices 
and  what  patronage  went  with  them.  What  candi- 
dates they  supported  was  often  a  secondary  matter. 
In  local  fights  between  the  officeholders  and  other 
Republicans,  both  sides  often  supported  the  same 
candidate  for  president. 

The  active  participation  of  those  who  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  at  stake,  in  the  caucuses,  primaries,  con- 
ventions and  elections,   seriously   interferes  with   the 
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free  choice  of  candidates  by  the  people,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  can  actually  prevent  it.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  appointees  in  the 
federal  service  are  still  outside  of  the  civil  service 
rules.  Many  of  these  are  high  officials,  wielding  wide 
political  influence,  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  «mtfa, 
subject  to  possible  dictation  from  Wasbmgton,  and 
therefore  constitute  a  menace  to  free  institutions  until 
their  political  activitr  is  ctrrtailed. 

It  is^qtrite  clear  that  much  of  this  political  activity 
results  in  absenteeism  from  office ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  paying  salaries  to  officials  whose  main  interest 
and  activity  are  in  politics,  while  their  offices  are  left 
in  the  control  of  subordinates  for  much  of  the  time. 

This   report   received   wide   newspaper   comment. 

As  to  the  remedy,  we  trust  that  the  extension  of 
the  civil  service  rules  to  a  number  of  the  fourth  class 
postoffices  will  gradually  be  extended  to  include  them 
all.  This  will  take  nearly  one  half  the  most  "active" 
unclassified  officials  cut  of  politics.  We  trust,  too, 
that  ways  may  be  found  for  taking  the  first,  second 
and  third  class  postmasters  out  of  politics  in  ways 
which  we  consider  later. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  there  will  probably  be 
many  high  officials  of  great  influence  who  will  not  be 
under  civil  service  rules,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
sider the  political  activity  line  which  President  Roose- 
velt drew  between  the  competitive  and  the  non-com- 
petitive service.  Already,  President  Taft,  by  extend- 
ing the  order  against  political  activity  to  census  super- 
visors and  enumerators,  who  are  unclassified,  has 
crossed  the  line,  and  we  trust  that  this  may  be  a  prece- 
dent for  further  restricting  the  political  activity  of 
other  unclassified  officeholders.  Federal  judges  and 
United  States  army  officers  abstain  rigorously  from  activ- 
ity in  politics. 

As  to  collecting  political  contributions  from  em- 
ployees, Ulysses  G.  Click,  statistical  secretary  of  the 
National  Drainage  Association,  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $800  and  costs  for  collecting  assessments  in  the 
customs  service  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.     Since  the 
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passage  of  the  civil  service  law,  nine  federal  office- 
holders have  been  removed  by  the  President,  four 
have  failed  of  re-appointment  and  twenty-three  have 
been  removed  by  heads  of  departments,  for  collecting 
political  assessments. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting,  the  Council  reported 
that  Congress  had  met  so  much  opposition  to  the 
patronage  provisions  of  the  census  bill,  that  it  had 
decided  to  wait  until  after  the  elections  before  taking 
action,  and  that  just  after  the  election,  the  House  had 
voted  J II  to  65  against  the  competitive  examination 
amendment.  The  League  had  furnished  the  press  of 
the  country  with  literature  on  the  subject,  showing  the 
expense  and  demoralization  caused  by  the  patronage 
method  of  appointing  the  census  clerks;  had  corre- 
sponded with  some  thousand  commercial  bodies,  many 
of  which  passed  resolutions;  and  had  aroused  many 
prominent  citizens  to  write  to  their  members  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  merit  provision.  On  December 
15th,  1908,  a  committee  of  the  League  appeared  before 
the  Senate  committee,  and  ably  argued  our  cause. 
Notwithstanding  our  efforts  and  the  almost  unanimous 
public  sentiment  on  our  side,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  15,  defeated  Senator  Lodge's  amendment  in  favor 
of  appointment  by  competition. 

On  February  fifth,  in  a  powerful  message,  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  the  census  bill,  solely  on  account  of 
the  patronage  provisions.  This  message  of  President 
Roosevelt  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  demolished  all 
the  arguments  of  the  spoils  congressmen,  and  inciden- 
tally did  much  to  educate  the  public  at  large  on  the 
advantage  of  the  competitive  merit  system.  This 
veto  message  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  press 
of  all  parties  and  sections  of  the  country.  No  attempt 
was  made  in  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto. 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  our  legislators  on  the 
census  matter  until  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  Mr.  Crumpacker.  of  the  House,  said,  in  the 
debate  in  March,  that  if  "we  hand  the  same  proposition 
fre-ferring  to  the  patronage  clause]  to  the  present  Chief 
Executive.  ...     I   have   no   doubt  it   will   be  vetoed." 
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After  much  difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  chiefly  as  to  whether  the  Senate  should  have 
the  confirming  power  over  the  appointment  of  the 
supervisors,  on  which  point  the  House  yielded,  and  on 
a  Senate  amendment  making  the  apportionment  lav^ 
more  strict,  the  bill  was  passed  June  28,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  four  thousand  extra  clerks  all  under 
open,  competitive  examination. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Durand,  the  director  of  the  census, 
though  no  examination  is  required  by  law  for  the 
positions,  has  prescribed  for  the  selection  of  the  seven- 
teen hundred  special  agents  by  a  carefully  worked  out 
scheme  of  competitive  examinations,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  United  States  civil  service  commission.  In 
the  appointment  of  supervisors,  Mr.  Durand  has  some- 
times been  able  to  select  capable  experts ;  but  in  other 
cases,  the  men  he  has  suggested  had  to  be  given  up  for 
others  apparently  less  capable,  on  account  of  the 
"courtesy"  of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  with  great  effort,  we  have  achieved  a  lasting 
victory  towards  getting  a  non-partisan  and  scientific 
census.  Before  that  goal  is  reached,  however,  we  shall 
have  yet  to  devise  and  secure  some  means  of  selecting 
supervisors  and  enumerators  by  a  better  method  than 
the  present. 

Work  for  extension  of  our  reform  has  been  actively 
carried  on  in  many  states  and  cities  during  the  past 
year.  Efforts  to  secure  state  laws  in  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  and  extensions  of  existing 
law  in  Illinois  were  unsuccessful  but  will  be  renewed. 
In  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  new  charters  containing 
civil  service  provisions  are  under  consideration. 

The  year,  however,  has  not  altogether  resulted  in 
failures.  In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  civil  service 
rules  have  been  applied  to  the  fire  and  water  depart- 
ments under  its  new  charter. 

Muncie,  Indiana,  at  the  demand  of  the  Indiana  Fire 
Insurance  underwriters,  has,  by  ordinance,  adopted 
civil  service  rules  for  the  fire  department. 

Civil  service  rules  have  been  extended  by  the  New 
York    commission,    with    the    approval    of    Governor 
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Hughes,  to  Niagara,  Oneida,  Orange,  Ulster,  Suffolk, 
Rensselaer,  Nassau  and  Chautauqua  counties,  bringing 
now  seventeen  counties  in  New  York  state  under  the 
civil  service  rules. 

*  Colorado  Springs,  Grand  Junction,  Leavenworth, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  have  all  adopted  commission  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  more  or  less  valuable  merit  provisions. 

In  Cuba,  the  provincial  governor,  Charles  E.  Ma- 
goun,  as  one  of  his  last  measures,  decreed  a  strict  and 
comprehensive  civil  service  law  on  January  nth,  last, 
for  the  republic.  This  was  one  of  the  four  special  laws 
called  for  by  the  Peace  Commission  of  1906. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  our  secretary,  has  recently  been  in 
the  west  on  extension  work.  The  extension  to  the 
fifteen  thousand  fourth  class  postmasters  has  caused 
none  of  the  difficulties  that  for  many  years  past  have 
been  predicted.  Over  seven  hundred  appointments  have 
been  made,  since  the  adoption  of  regulations  last 
January  20th,  as  the  result  of  examinations.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  examinations  are  bringing  out  a  better 
class  of  applicants  than  the  old  system;  and  that  the 
more  certain  tenure  has  induced  many  of  the  fourth 
class  postmasters  to  fit  up  their  offices  with  better 
appliances. 

For  further  extensions,  we  recommend  that  the 
ten  thousand  or  more  clerks  in  the  non-free-delivery 
offices,  and  the  assistant  postmasters  should  be  put 
under  civil  service  rules  by  executive  order.  The 
National  Association  of  Assistant  Postmasters,  on 
October  i8th,  last,  voted  in  favor  of  the  latter  exten- 
sion. Pension  examining  surgeons,  we  believe,  should 
also  be  classified  by  executive  order.  The  third  class 
postmasters,  that  is,  those  with  salaries  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  a  year,  are  now  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  It  was  recom- 
mended at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Postmasters' 
League,  held  at  Syracuse,  October  seventh,  that  the 
law  be  so  amended  that  the  third  class  postmasters 
might  be  appointed  either  by  the  President  alone  or 
by  the  postmaster  general,  without  confirmation   by 
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the  Senate,  so  as  to  be  classified.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  United  States  constitution  to  prevent  this.  If 
no  such  amendment  to  the  law  or  waiver  by  the  Senate 
can  be  secured,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  appoint  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  he  is  now  appointing 
consuls,  namely,  on  a  merit  system,  probably  based 
largely  on  promotions.  The  appointment  of  William 
H.  Barclay,  of  unsavory  political  record,  as  Postmaster 
at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Senator  Aldrich,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Civic 
League  and  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  but  il- 
lustrates the  need  of  some  better  system  than  reliance 
on  the  recommendations  of  Congressmen,  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  often  forced  to  recommend  those  selected  by 
the  local  political  organizations.  In  order,  however, 
to  sustain  any  President  in  so  great  an  inroad  as  pro- 
posed upon  congressional  patronage,  we  must  have 
the  support  of  the  press  and  business  organizations 
of  the  country.  The  time  has  now  come,  we  believe, 
for  urging  this  moral  support,  which  will  help  us  either 
in  legislative  or  executive  action. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  least  appreciated  parts 
of  the  work  of  the  League  and  its  local  associations 
has  been  to  oppose  unnecessary  exemptions  from  the 
competitive  system.  Under  the  guise  that  the  posi- 
tions require  special  confidence  or  unusual  qualifica- 
tions not  easily  secured  by  examinations,  numerous 
exemptions  are  made,  and  when  made  are  generally 
used  for  patronage  and  often  filled  with  party  workers 
who  have  been  far  from  showing  the  unusual  qualifica- 
tions desired.  You  will  remember  that,  in  the"  post- 
office  investigations  held  under  the  first  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  not  one  single  person  who  had 
passed  competitive  tests  was  indicted;  but  some  of 
those  indicted  had  been  put  into  places  that  were  ex- 
empted on  account  of  the  need  of  special  "confidence," 
and  secured  their  places  through  the  influence  of  the 
organizers  of  the  frauds.  This  illustrates  what,  in 
many  cases,  at  least,  the  "confidence"  really  meant. 
Baltimore  has  furnished  an  example  of  the  results  of 
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exemption  by  what  was  called  the  "back  stairs  pro- 
cedure" in  the  postoffice  some  years  ago.  Out  of 
seven  persons  thus  appointed,  three  have  gone  wrong, 
financially  and  otherwise.  In  the  election  frauds  in 
Chicago,  it  was  those  exempt  from  the  civil  service 
law  that  were  chiefly  active. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  an  investigation  at  the 
request  of  the  New  York  Association  was  held  by  the 
state  civil  service  commission  into  the  appointments 
to  exempted  places  in  the  comptroller's  office.  The 
report  showed  that  these  positions  were  filled  for 
political  purposes;  and  since  then,  during  the  last 
municipal  campaign,  the  political  activity  of  these  ex- 
empted employees  was  particularly  noticeable.  These 
exemptions  have  resulted  in  the  tax  payers  supporting 
a  large  body  of  political  agents,  often  working  against 
the  interests  of  the  tax  payers. 

In  the  shooting  afl^ray  of  September  second,  at  the 
primary  election  of  the  fourteenth  assembly  district, 
in  which  three  men  were  shot,  William  A.  Larney,  one 
of  the  appointees  to  an  exempted  position,  is  reported 
to  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  this  form  of  politi- 
cal activity. 

In  the  office  of  the  League,  an  investigation  was 
made  into  the  salaries  of  all  the  exempt  places  under 
city,  county  and  state,  within  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  total  amounted  to  $4,800,000  annually. 

It  is  usual  to  exempt  fiduciary  places,  and  reason 
for  it  is  certainly  plausible;  but  as  the  appointees  all 
have  to  give  bonds,  and  as  those  appointed  under  civil 
service  rules  have  shown,  on  an  average,  a  much 
higher  standard  than  those  appointed  under  the  patron- 
age system,  there  is  less  reason  for  this  exemption  than 
at  first  appears.  Under  President  Roosevelt,  twenty- 
three  high  places  in  the  mint  and  assay  office,  of  very 
considerable  fiduciary  responsibility,  were  classified, 
and  also  the  cashiers  and  finance  clerks  in  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  all  with  good  results.  Most 
of  the  cashiers  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  have  recently  been 
put  in  the  competitive  class. 

The  exempted  places  in  New  York  state  seem  to  be 
altogether  too  numerous,  notwithstanding  some  reduc- 
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tions  in  the  number  recently  made.  In  New  York 
city,  the  proportion  is  less,  and  recently  several  exempt, 
positions  have  been  made  competitive,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  civil  service. 
Within  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  about  a  thou- 
sand corporation  inspectors,  some  of  whom  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  did  practically  nothing  but  draw  their 
pay,  their  compensation  coming  from  the  corporations 
which  they  are  to  inspect. 

The  methods  of  testing  persons  for  various  kinds 
of  work  have  now  become  so  much  improved  and 
varied  that  many  positions  which  were  properly  ex- 
empted in  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  may  now  be  classified  to  great  advantage, 
not  only  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  taking  the  positions 
out  of  politics,  but  of  securing  the  best  results  in  prac- 
tice. For  example,  in  New  York,  in  the  ferry  service, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  pilots,  chief 
marine  engineer  and  supervising  engineer  have  been 
classified.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  all  positions  in  the 
office  of  corporation  counsel,  excepting  the  city  at- 
torney and  his  first  two  assistants,  have  been  put  un- 
der the  competitive  system.  During  the  year,  also, 
in  New  York  state,  deputy  attorneys  general,  with 
salary  under  $3,000,  county  engineers  and  superintend- 
ents of  highways  have  been  classified  by  the  order 
of  Governor  Hughes.  The  appointments  for  the  super- 
intendent oi  highways  have  turned  out  so  well  that 
chairman  S.  Percy  Hooker  of  the  state  highways 
commission,  who  originally  opposed  this  extension,  as 
being  impracticable,  has  now  come  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  state  civil  service  commission,  commending  them 
upon  the  high  grade  of  practical  men  who  have  re- 
ceived appointments  through  their  examinations. 

Under  the  new  banking  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  liquidation  of  banks  and  trust  companies 
is  carried  on  by  the  state  department  instead  of  as 
formerly  by  receivers,  and  some  of  the  examiners 
are  appointed  under  competitive,  civil  service  examina- 
tions. In  the  recent  liquidation  of  the  Binghamton 
Trust  Company,  carried  on  by  one  of  these  competi- 
tive appointees,  in  which  the  liabilities  were  over  three 
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millions,  within  five  months  creditors  have  been  paid 
•  50%  of  their  claims  at  an  entire  cost  approximating 
two  thirds  of  1%,  An  investigation  has  shown  that 
under  the  old  method  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the 
cost  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent;  and  in  the 
case  of  thirty-nine  insolvent  national  banks  located 
in  the  state,  the  percentage  of  total  expense  was  8.7%, 
or  thirteen  times  that  under  the  competitive  employee. 
Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  has  publicly  declared  that, 
in  the  state  institutions,  since  they  have  been  put  under 
civil  service  rule^,  better  trained  nurses  and  physicians 
of  high  character  are  now  in  charge  than  ever  before. 

By  recent  laws  in  Indiana,  the  field  examiners  to 
enforce  the  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  the 
state,  and  the  main  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed 
through  competitive  examinations. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  have  been  seven  special, 
high  grade,  competitive  examinations  within  the  year. 
Among  them  was  one  for  inspectors  of  almshouses  un- 
der the  state  board  of  charity,  in  which  the  secretary 
of  the  associated  charities  of  Boston  and  two  other 
experts  in  charity  work  were  the  special  examiners. 
Another  was  for  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  sup- 
ply department  of  Boston,  for  which  the  purchasing 
agents  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  and  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  were  the  examiners,  and  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  special 
questions.  Another  was  for  the  chief  of  the  archi- 
tectural division  of  the  schoolhouse  commission  of  Bos- 
ton, for  which  three  architects  were  chosen  to  aid  as 
examiners. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  charities  commission 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  salary  of  $3,600  a  year, 
has  been  put  under  the  competitive  merit  system.  An 
examination  has  been  prepared,  to  consist  of  essays 
showing  the  applicants'  conception  of  the  duties  of 
the  place  and  its  relation  to  field  charities,  and  a  re- 
port on  an  investigation  by  the  applicants  of  some 
charitable  institution,  assigned  them  by  the  commis- 
sion, also  an  inquiry  into  their  education,  training  and 
experience,  followed  by  an  oral  examination  to  test 
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personal  qualifications,  the  latter  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  general  secretary  of  the  national  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
board  of  charities,  secretary  of  the  united  charities  of 
Chicago  and  the  president  of  the  state  civil  service  com- 
mission. 

The  city  charter  recently  drawn  up  by  the  finance 
commission  and  adopted  has  shown  that  body's  confi- 
dence in  the  advanced  methods  of  testing  executive 
and  organizing  ability  through  civil  service  examina- 
tions, by  providing  that  all  appointments  made  by 
the  mayor  as  heads  of  departments  shall  be  of  experts 
who  shall  qualify  before  the  civil  service  commission 
before  they  can  enter  upon  their  duties. 

In  the  federal  service,  among  many  other  recent 
instances  of  positions  for  which  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations have  proved  entirely  successful  in  furnish- 
ing competent  and  trustworthy  officers,  may  be  men- 
tioned special  examiners  and  special  agents  in  the 
bureau  of  corporations,  requiring  men  of  extensive 
practical  business  experience  and  economic  training; 
examiners  in  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
where  men  of  expert  qualifications  in  fields  of  railway 
accounting  are  required ;  and  agents  in  the  child  labor 
investigations,  of  whom  eighty-eight  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  examination  for  a 
high  grade  position  has  been  the  successful  selection, 
through  competition,  of  the  new  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library.  It  is  the  first  appointment  to  the 
librarianship  of  a  great  public  library  made  under  the 
civil  service  law.  The  examination  consisted  of  an 
essay  on  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Chicago  library,  and 
an  investigation  into  the  qualifications  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  candidates.  The  examining  board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  civil  service  commission,  consisted  of 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress;  Clement 
Walker  Andrews,  Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library 
of  Chicago;  Frank  P.  Hill,  Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library ;  and  Howard  O.  Sprogle,  Attorney  for 
the    civil    service    commission.     The    directors    of    the 
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Chicago  Public  Library  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  appointment  thus  made  of  Henry  E.  Legler.  He 
was  fourteen  years  the  successful  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  Milwaukee.  He  organized  and  con- 
ducted the  first  administration  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  As  secretary  of  the 
free  library  commission  of  that  state,  he  has  furnished 
almost  every  hamlet  in  the  commonwealth  not  only 
with  books  but  with  educational  inspiration  and  facili- 
ties. His  promotion  of  library  extension  and  his  ex- 
perience in  promoting  and  securing  library  legislation 
with  marked  success,  shows  his  personal  influence,  or- 
ganizing ability  and  popularity. 

So  successful  was  this  examination  that  the  Chicago 
commission  is  going  to  hold  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination for  superintendent  of  streets  with  a  $5,000 
salary. 

With  such  experience  within  the  year,  and  with  the 
past  experience  of  such  successful  appointments 
through  competition  as  the  supervising  architect  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department,  and  the  heads  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  bureaus,  where  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  administrative  and  organizing  ability  were 
required,  it  will  be  hard  to  contest  that  examinations 
for  higher  positions  are  impracticable.  It  will  also 
weaken  the  arguments  for  special  exemptions. 

During  the  year,  the  League  published  in  Good 
Government,  and  has  since  issued  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet many  illustrations  of  the  business  value  of  the 
merit  system.  The  United  States  civil  service  com- 
mission has  estimated  that  the  total  saving  in  the 
federal  service,  based  upon  the  official  data  where 
obtainable,  must  be  something  like  fifteen  millions  a 
year.  The  receivership  of  the  Binghamton  Trust  Com- 
pany, just  referred  to,  furnishes  another  illustration. 
The  governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  his  annual  messag^e, 
says  the  civil  service  law  in  its  operation  has  "saved 
the  state  much  more  than  the  expenses  of  its  adminis- 
tration." 

The  civil  service  examinations  for  the  entrance  to 
the  service  have  accomplished  so  much  and  worked 
so  well,  that  regarding  them  we  feel  on  very  sure 
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ground;  but  the  regulation  of  promotions  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  much  neglected  by  reformers  and  com- 
missions, and  is  not  at  present  in  an  altogether  satis- 
factory condition,  especially  in  certain  branches  of 
the  service.  A  competitive  examination  with  regard 
to  knowledge  can  easily  be  carried  out;  but  the  other 
part,  namely,  an  investigation  into  the  work  done  by 
the  employee  while  in  office,  and  his  relative  usefulness 
and  the  possession  of  qualities  that  fit  him  for  pro- 
motion, are  not  so  easily  ascertained.  It  seems  sim- 
ple enough  to  leave  this  to  reports  of  the  head  of  the 
office;  but  the  usual  official  reports  are  of  very  little 
value.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  better  efficiency 
records  can  be  established.  Some  have  already  been 
started  in  thepostoffice  d^artment,  with  an  idea  of 
measuring  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  actually 
done. 

It  seems  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to 
take  this  question  up  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 
ever  before  done;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
in  Rockland,  Maine,  in  September,  the  Chairman  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Chairman ;  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  the  Secretary  of 
the  League;  and  John  Philip  Hill  of  Baltimore,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall  have  a  report 
on  this  subject  which  will  be  of  standard  and  permanent 
value. 

The  matter  of  removals  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  removal  rule  in  the  national  ser- 
vice will  be  brought  back  to  where  it  was  before  the 
last  amendment,  so  that  the  head  of  the  department 
not  only  "may"  but  must  give  each  person  before 
removal  a  chance  to  examine  written  reasons  for  re- 
moval with  an  opportunity  to  reply.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  and  within  the  course  of  the  year, 
that  the  civil  service  law  prevents  an  official  from  re- 
moving incompetent  persons,  and  this  has  been  given 
as  an  excuse  by  many  prominent  officials  for  not  exer- 
cising due  economy  in  their  departments.  Notwith- 
standing all  statements  made  by  these  officials,  we  pub- 
licly declare  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  prefer- 
ences granted  to  war  veterans,  against  the  opposition 
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of  the  League  and  its  branches,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  cases  which  are  insignificant  on  the 
whole,  and  which  also  we  opposed,  the  appointing 
officers  have  the  full  responsibility  for  their  employees, 
subject  only  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  publicity  in 
stating  the  reasons  for  removal,  and  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  in  many  cases,  not  even  that 
is  required.  In  the  Truitt  case  in  Philadelphia,  the 
court  decided  that  the  phrase  "for  the  good  of  the 
servMce"  was  not  enough  to  comply  with  the  law  re- 
quiring reasons  for  removal. 

As  to  superannuation,  the  committee  has  made 
several  reports  on  the  subject,  and  is  to  present  another 
at  this  meeting.  President  Taft  seems  to  favor  some 
suitable  old  age  provision,  and  though,  as  we  have  al- 
ready demonstrated,  superannuation  has  not  increased 
on  account  of  the  civil  service  rules,  nor  is  it  growing, 
yet  it  may  wisely  be  considered  whether  some  suitable 
old  age  provision  would  not  benefit  the  service,  not 
only  by  getting  rid  of  what  superannuation  there  is, 
but  also  as  each  retirement  from  a  high  position  at 
age  limit  means  a  series  of  promotions  all  along  the 
line.  The  earlier  promotions  as  well  as  the  old  age 
pension  itself  makes  the  service  more  attractive,  fur- 
nishes more  permanent  careers  and  thus  secures  great- 
er efficiency. 

A  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
superannuation,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Council 
outlined. 

As  to  the  dependencies,  there  will  be  a  special  re- 
port by  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

President  Roosevelt's  second  administration  ended 
March  fourth  of  the  year  which  we  are  now  reviewing. 
He  made  many  notable  extensions  of  the  civil  service 
rules,  among  which  were  the  restoration  of  the  field 
service  of  the  war  department,  the  classification  of 
the  rural  free  delivery  service,  now  numbering  some 
forty  thousand  places,  the  forestry  service,  deputy  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  deputy  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, deputy  naval  officers  and  cashiers  and  finance 
clerks  in  postoffices ;  and  by  general  executive  author- 
ity, has  prescribed  a  system  of  limited  competitive  ex- 
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amination  for  entrance  and  promotion  in  the  consular 
service.  His  last  and  most  striking  extension  was  the 
classification  of  about  fifteen  thousand  fourth  class 
postmasters  within  geographical  limits,  while  his  veto 
of  the  census  bill  on  account  of  its  patronage  features 
has  practically  amounted  to  a  legislative  extension  to 
the  temporary  census  clerks. 

The  increase  in  the  competitive  service  through 
extension  and  natural  growth  through  President 
Roosevelt's  seven  years  has  amounted  to  over  116,000, 
which  is  very  much  greater  than  during  any  other 
similar  period.  In  Cleveland's  first  and  second  admin- 
istrations, the  extensions  and  natural  growth  of  the 
competitive  service  was  a  little  over  55,000.  Not  only 
has  the  increase  in  numbers  been  great,  but  also  in  the 
proportion.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  office, 
only  46.2%  were  under  competition,  or  less  than  half. 
When  he  left,  it  was  a  little  over  66%,  or  just  about 
two  thirds. 

Several  prominent  unclassified  officials  were  dis- 
missed on  account  of  political  activity. 

Almost  the  only  ground  for  criticism  within  the 
scope  of  the  civil  service  law  has  been  on  the  subject 
of  the  special  exceptions  in  390  individual  cases  by 
suspension  of  the  rules.  In  too  many  of  these  390 
cases,  government  employment  seems  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  public  charitable  refuge  for  the  relief 
of  worthy  sufferers.  Only  a  very  few  had  the  earmark  of 
politics.  Towards  the  end  of  his  administration, 
President  Roosevelt  took  steps  to  diminish  the  number 
of  these  cases,  which  averaged  fifty-eight  a  year  during 
his  two  administrations.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
President  Taft's  administration,  there  have  been  only 
sixteen  special  exceptions,  of  which  only  two  or  three 
seem  open  to  possible  criticism. 

A  rumor  appeared  in  the  papers  that  the  consular 
examinations  were  likely  to  be  given  up  under  Presi- 
dent Taft ;  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  not  only  is  the 
system  being  carried  on,  but  plans  are  being  made 
further  to  perfect  it.  And  he  has  within  a  fortnight  is- 
sued an  executive  order  providing  for  limited  competi- 
tive examinations  and  regulated  promotion  for  secre- 
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taryships  to  the  legations  with  a  chance  for  still  further 
promotion  to  higher  diplomatic  posts. 

In  the  United  States  civil  service  commission,  there 
have  been  two  changes  within  the  year.  Hon.  Henry 
F.  Greene,  <x)mmissioner  since  June,  1903,  has  retired. 
Through  his  six  years  of  service  on  the  United  States 
commission,  to  quote  from  Good  Government,  "Mr. 
Greene  has  shown  himself  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  merit  system,  its  purposes  and  extensions.  He  has 
steadfastly  favored  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  service 
law  and  rules,  and  has  performed  invaluable  service  as 
an  able  and  courageous  investigator  of  violations  of  the 
law. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  T.  Williams,  a  young 
newspaper  correspondent.  Soon  after  his  appointment, 
Mr.  Williams'  health  has  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  on 
May  i8th,  the  President  appointed  Dr.  William  S.  Wash- 
burn of  New  York.  Dr.  Washburn,  from  1890  to  1900, 
served  as  examiner  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  civil 
service  commission,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  civil  service  board  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  af- 
terwards becoming  its  chairman  and  chief  examiner. 
Of  all  the  commissioners  since  the  passage  of  the 
civil  service  law,  none  has  brought  to  the  commission 
so  large  an  experience  in  the  actual  administration  of 
the  merit  system  as  Dr.  Washburn. 

As  to  civil  service  commissions  in  general,  the  time 
has  now  gone  by  when  the  work  of  a  commission  can 
be  properly  done  by  casual  supervision  of  the  work  of 
its  subordinates  by  its  members.  The  commission 
with  large  jurisdiction  should  have  adequate  salaries 
to  secure  the  whole  time  of  at  least  their  chairman, 
and  very  considerable  attention  from  the  rest.  They 
should  have  ample  appropriations  with  which  to  do 
their  work  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  better  the 
work  is  done,  the  greater  the  saving  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  New  York  state  commission,  though  paid  sal- 
aries of  $3,000  each,  give  very  little  personal  attention 
to  their  office.  The  New  York  city  commission,  we 
are  glad  to  report,  is  doing  excellent  work;  and  so  are 
the  national  commission  and  the  commissions  in  Wis- 
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consin,  Chicago  and  Massachusetts,  though  the  latter 
suffers  from  want  ot  adequate  salaries,  accommoda- 
tions and  appropriations.  The  civil  service  board  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  city  council,  and  they  report,  "Our  lists  are  ignored 
by. the  council,  and  the  merit  system  does  not  prevail." 
In  Colorado,  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker,  a  woman  of 
large  experience  in  administrative  work  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  merit  system,  ;vas  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners.  The  appropriations  for  the  com- 
mission of  Colorado,  however,  have  been  held  up  by 
the  state  auditor,  which  much  cripples  their  work.  In 
Wisconsin,  $3,000  extra  were  voted  by  the  legislature 
to  the  civil  service  commission's  expenses.  A  com- 
mission form  of  government  is  now  being  adopted 
for  many  cities,  and  purports  to  give  some  kind  of 
merit  system ;  but  there  is  great  danger  that  the  reform 
will  fail  of  success  in  those  cities  and  possibly  fall  into 
bad  odor,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  provisions  in 
some  of  these  charters  with  regard  to  the  civil  service 
commission  and  its  work. 

On  the  subject  of  veteran  preferences,  the  Spanish 
war  veteran  preference  bill  was  defeated  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and  in  New  York  was  defeated  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Massachusetts 
this  year,  no  Spanish  war  veteran  preference  bill  was 
brought  forward,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  the  veteran 
preference  clauses  of  the  Philadelphia  civil  service  law 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  only  serious  backward  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  reform  has  been  taken  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mayor  Raeburn,  with  his  complete  authority  over  the 
Commission,  has  administered  a  good  law  in  so  bad  a 
way  as  to  nullify  the  greater  part  of  its  beneficent 
effect.  We  have  been  saved  another  backward  step 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Klump  Bill,  with  retrograde 
features,  for  Pittsburg,  passed  the  legislature,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Stuart.  The  bill  was  opposed  by 
the  Allegheny  County  Association  and  the  Pittsburg 
chamber  of  commerce. 

By  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
League,  made  June  ninth,  provision  for  a  new  member- 
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ship,  associate  and  sustaining,  was  established.  The 
need  for  this  direct  membership  to  the  League  became 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  in  many  states  and  cities, 
there  were  persons  deeply  interested  in  our  work,  but 
no  local  associations.  They  seemed  glad  to  join.  This 
membership  gives  us  persons  with  whom  we  can  corre- 
spond, will  aid  us  in  our  work  in  these  communities, 
and  we  believe  will  eventually  build  up  local  associations 
when  the  need  arises. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  leading  civil  service  re- 
formers, after  the  extensions  made  by  President  Cleve- 
land, that  the  work  of  the  League  had  pretty  nearly 
come  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never  be- 
fore been  so  busy.  Mkny  acts  of  public  officials,  for 
which  they  of  course  deserve  the  full  credit  as  they 
have  taken  the  full  responsibility,  were  done,  however, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  League,  both  in  national  and 
state  matters.  Making  investigations,  securing  full 
information,  stopping  evasions,  securing  convictions 
and  opposing  unnecessary  exemptions  before  civil  ser- 
vice commissions  and  retrograde  bills  before  the  legis- 
latures, and  the  work  of  extending  the  system  in  na- 
tion, state  and  city,  have  to  be  done  by  organized 
work. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  League,  or  some  similar 
organization,  the  civil  service  law  and  rules  in  many 
respects  would  have  become  dead  letters,  and  many 
of  the  most  notable  extensions  and  improvements 
would  never  have  taken  place. 

Our  paper.  Good  Government,  is  invaluable  to 
anyone  wishing  to  keep  up  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  this  fundamental  reform.  The  news  is  now 
condensed  into  about  half  the*  size  that  it  used  to  be  four 
cr  five  years  ago.  It  has  now  become  wholly  self  sup- 
porting. 

Finally,  we  have  here  a  field  for  the  activity  of 
all  our  friends,  in  a  cause  that  io  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
L 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  assem- 
bled in  New  York  City  in  this,  its  Twenty-ninth  An- 
nual Meeting,  congratulates  the  country  upon  the 
steady  progress  of  this  most  important  reform  during 
the  past  year.     This  progress  has  been  manifested  in: 

(i)  The  growth  of  the  merit  system  in  popular 
estimation,  as  shown  by  the  demand  for  its  enactment 
into  law  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  made  the  basis  o£  any  successful  attempt  to  rescue 
municipal  governments  from  their  present  degraded 
condition. 

(2)  The  favorable  attitude  of  the  new  federal  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole  and  of  President  Taft  in  par- 
ticular, as  shown  by  the  cordial  support  and  sympathy 
given  the  civil  service  commission  in  its  work;  by  the 
strong  stand  taken  against  the  attempt  to  use  the  needed 
increase  in  the  census  force  as  an  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional patronage;  by  the  order  requiring  census 
supervisors  and  enumerators  to  abstain  from  political 
activity ;  and  by  the  more  rigid  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  merit  and  competition  to  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. 

II. 

(i)  The  League,  while  estimating  at  its  full  value 
the  order  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  prohibiting 
competitive  employees  from  activity  in  politics,  regards 
the  conditions  still  existing  among  the  higher  officials 
of  the  government  service,  as  disclosed  in  its  report 
on  the  political  activity  of  federal  officials  during  the 
last  presidential  campaign,  as  a  distinct  menace  to  free 
institutions. 

(2)    'It  deplores  the  antiquated  frame  of  mind  of 
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a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  which  leads 
them  on  the  one  hand  into  an  unseemly  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  minor  clerkships  in  the  census  bureau 
as  personal  patronage  and  into  unjustified  criticism  of 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service  law,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  deny  to  the  civil  service  commission 
the  equipment  necessary  to  make  its  administration 
thoroughly  effective. 

(3)  It  records  its  unalterable  opposition  to  giving 
certain  favored  classes  of  citizens  preferences  in  ap- 
pointment to  and  promotion  in  the  civil  service  as  un- 
democratic and  opposed  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  merit  system  is  based  and  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  service.  It' holds  that  persons  who  de- 
serve well  of  the  Republic  should  be  rewarded  in 
another  way  than  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  administration. 

III. 

The  League  recommends: 

(i)  The  extension  by  the  President  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  of  the  competitive  classification  of  fourth 
class  postmasters,  in  view  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  rules  during  the  past  year  in  states  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

(2)  The  extension  by  the  President  of  the  competi- 
tive classification  to  assistant  postmasters  and  also  to 
clerks  in  non-free  delivery  postoffices. 

(3)  Legislation  giving  the  appointment  of  first, 
second  and  third  class  postmasters  to  the  Postmaster 
General  or  to  the  President  alone,  without  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  to  the  end  that  the  postoffice  de- 
partment— the  great  business  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment— may  be  absolutely  divorced  from  politics. 

(4)  The  extension  of  the  civil  service  law  to  the 
municipal  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  The  enactment  into  law  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Executive  orders  issued  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  President  Taft  applying  the  principles  of  the  merit 
system  to  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  'Consular 
and  Diplomatic  services. 
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(6)  The  extension  of  the  Executive  order  regu- 
lating the  political  activity  of  employees  so  as  properly 
to  restrict  the  political  activity  of  higher  and  un- 
classified officials  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  using  the  power  and  in- 
fluence obtained  through  public  office  in  the  interest 
of  a  particular  party,  faction  or  person. 

(7)  The  elimination  of  the  present  inadequate  and 
cumbrous  removal  rule  in  the  federal  service  and  the 
substitution  of  a  simple  provision,  which,  while  retain- 
ing full  power  of  removal  by  responsible  officials,  will 
grant  to  competitive  employees,  without  right  to  trial 
or  hearing,  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  reasons  for 
removal  before  actual  separation  from  the  service. 

(8)  The  adoption  by  all  civil  service  commissions 
of  methods  of  examination  which  include  an  impartial 
and  careful  inquiry  into  the  records  and  deeds  of  can- 
didates for  the  higher  positions,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  positions  now  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  laws,  and  obtaining 
trained  experts  in  the  higher,  administrative,  nonpo- 
litical,  places. 
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Address  of  Welcome. 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  STRONG,  PRESmENT  OF  CITY  CLUB. 

Your  accomplished  secretary  told  me  he  would  rather 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  would  be  wel- 
comed to  New  York  by  the  President  of  the  City  Club, 
of  course  in  his  official  capacity,  than  by  anybody  else. 
Now,  that  was  very  nice.  He  also  intimated  that  he 
would  not  mind  if  the  sweetness  of  the  welcome  were 
prolonged  for  five  full  minutes. 

Now,  in  a  sense,  it  seems  almost  gratuitous  for  the 
City  Club  to  welcome  formally  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League.  We  are  too  close  for  that.  It  is  like 
welcoming  one's  own  kindred. 

Why,  a  roster  of  the  League,  at  least,  the  New  York 
League,  reads  much  like  the  roll  of  the  Club  membership. 
Now,  your  secretary  might  easily,  as  a  member  of  the 
Club  and  until  recently  chairman  of  its  membership  com- 
mittee, have  extended  this  welcome  to  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League. 

Your  distinguished  president  is  a  member,  actual  or 
honorary,  in  name  or  in  spirit,  of  every  organization  in 
America  that  stands  for  better  government. 

On  these  walls  hang  the  portraits  of  three  of  your 
brothers  and  ours — all  ardent  souls;  Eaton,  Potter  and 
Gilder. 

Four  years  after  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  first  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  City  Club 
of  New  York  was  organized.  Many,  conspicuous  in  the 
organization  of  the  League,  were  found  among  the 
founders  of  the  Club.  Little  of  essential  difference  ex- 
ists between  the  doctrine  that  efficiency,  not  favoritism, 
shall  rule  in  selections  for  the  civil  service,  and  the  doc- 
trine stated  as  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  City  Club. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  City  Club  are  to  be  found  these 
words:     **The  Citv  Club  of  New  York  is  formed  for  the 
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purpose  of  securing  permanent  good  government  for  the 
city  of  New  York  through  the  election  and  appointment 
of  honest  and  able  municipal  officers." 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  recent  New  York 
city  charter  revision  commission  were  members  of  the 
City  Club,  and  united  with  the  other  mem^bers  of  the  com- 
mission in  recommending  to  Governor  Hughes  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  in  the  year  1909,  certain 
amendments  to  the  charter,  in  which  I  think  you  may  be 
interested.     I  read  an  extract  from  the  report: 

"In  aid  of  the  civil  service  and  its  divorce  from  poli- 
tics, an  entirely  new  subdivision  is  submitted,  which  pro- 
vides that  'no  person  in  the  new  civil  service  of  the  city 
shall  be  an  officer  or  member  of  any  political  committee,' 
or  a  delegate  or  alternate  to  any  political  convention.' " 

And  also:  "The  provision  forbidding  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  city  from  actively  participating  in  asso- 
ciations organized  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  legisla- 
tion in  their  behalf  is  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  city,"  school  teachers  and  all ;  and  I  men- 
tion school  teachers  because  that  is  a  subject  significant 
to  some  of  our  local  conditions.     And  finally, 

"When  a  subordinate  has  been  removed,  not  only  must 
there  be  filed  with  the  municipal  civil  service  commission 
a  copy  of  the  charge  and  the  reason  for  removal,  but  also 
a  copy  of  his  defense,  if  any." 

Now,  if  I  may  revert  for  just  a  moment  to  even  a 
closer  tie  between  this  League  and  this  Club,  I  may  say 
that  your  former  secretary  became  our  president,  and  our 
president,  your  secretary,  Mr.  George  McAneny,  became 
President-elect  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  he  was  elected  by  a  larger  majority 
than  that  received  by  any  of  his  colleagues,  save  two,  who 
enjoyed  the  opposition  of  opponents  singularly  weak. 

You  will  see,  at  once,  how  the  eye  of  the  public  has 
become  focused  on  the  new  Borough  President  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  reform,  and  particularly  civil  service  reform. 

The  new  President  of  the  Borough,  then  president 
of  the  City  Club,  succeeded  in  convincing  Governor 
Hughes,  after  a  long  and  arduous  trial  at  Albany  last 
3'ear,  that  the  then  President  of  tlie  Borough,  Ahearn,  was 
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incompetent,  and  that  his  house  needed  cleaning.  Now, 
the  public  in  New  York  city  is  asking :  Will  the  new  Bor- 
ough President,  a  conspicuous  civil  service  reformer,  be 
aible  to  clean  that  house,  and  remove  the  incompetents 
without  violating  the  removal  rule  to  be  found  in  the  civil 
service  law  and  the  charter  of  the  city  ? 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  civil  service  law  as  it  relates 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  a  practical  body  of  the 
law,  is  on  trial,  and  you  have  arrived  in  New  York  at 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  interesting  juncture.  The 
City  Club  feels,  and  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  this  new 
President  of  the  Borough  will  meet  the  test,  will  clean  the 
house,  remove  the  incompetent,  and  uphold  the  law. 
By  reason  of  his  experience,  gained  as  your  Secretary, 
and  as  President  of  this  Club,  he  will  be  able,  while 
mindful  of  those  provisions  of  the  law,  to  reduce  padded 
payrolls,  and  to  abolish  unnecessary  positions,  and  he  will 
also  know  how  to  state  in  plain  English  his  reasons  for 
the  removal  of  an  incompetent,  to  draft  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars of  the  incompetency,  based  on  an  efficient  and  accur- 
ate record  maintained  in  his  office,  thereby  com«plying  with 
the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

And  now,  if  a  word  of  welcome  is  necessary  to  this 
League,  may  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Qub,  that  during 
your  stay  in  New  York,  this  house  and  all  therein  that 
is,  are  yours. 
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Address  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
President  of  the  League. 

The  reform  in  the  civil  service  which  this  League 
has  been  promoting  for  twenty-nine  years  is  the  funda- 
mental governmental  reform,  the  reform  on  which  all 
other  improvements  in  national,  state,  and  municipal 
administration  necessarily  depend.    The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  that  the  efficiency  of  all  governmental  ser- 
vices in  these  days  depends  on  the  adoption  through- 
out such  services  of  the  merit  system  of  selection  and 
promotion.     While  governmental  administration  was 
simple,  and   required  only  ordinary   intelligence   and 
common  honesty,  it  was  possible  to  conduct  it  through 
men  who  came  into  it  on  a  sudden  from  other  employ- 
ments, and  left  it  after  a  few  years  to  make  room  for  a 
new  set  of  inexperienced  men.     In  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century   the   spoils 
and   patronage   system   was  actively   developed   with 
the  effect  of  filling  the  public  services  with  men  who 
possessed  neither  special  training  nor  appropriate  ex- 
perience for  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  engage, 
and  who  expected  only  a  short  period  of  public  em- 
ployment.   The  merit  system,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
its    start    in    1865-68    undertook    to   procure    for    all 
branches  of  the  public  service  men  of  adequate  pre- 
vious training,  who  could  look  forward  to  a  life  career 
in  the  public  service,  if,  on  trial,  they  proved  to  possess 
capacity  and  character.    The  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service  has  under- 
gone great  changes  within  the  last  forty  years,  and 
these  changes  are  progressive.     All  kinds  of  public 
work  now  require  appropriate  previous  training  and 
the  possession  of  a  good   degree  of  knowledge  and 
skill.     In  an  old-fashioned   New  England  town   any 
one  of  the  fairly  intelligent  farmers  or  mechanics  could 
be  elected  or  appointed  to  direct  the  annual  repairs  on 
the  roads,  and  any  citizen  could  work  on  the  roads. 
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because  road  construction  was  ever3rwhere  extremely 
simple  and  ineffectual,  done  with  a  plough  and  a 
scraper  and  without  expectation  of  its  lasting  beyond 
one  season.  But  now  every  town  needs  a  road  com- 
missioner, a  man  well  informed  about  the  materials 
and  processes  of  road  building,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting rushing  waters  from  destroying  the  roads. 
The  accounting  of  towns  and  cities  forty  years  ago 
was  within  the  comprehension  of  any  intelligent  book- 
keeper. It  now  requires  the  constant  supervision  of 
an  expert  accountant.  The  nation,  the  state,  and  the 
city  are  now  obliged  to  undertake  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare  a  great  variety  of  works  which 
are  complex  applications  of  modern  science,  and  can 
only  be  managed  by  engineers,  chemists,  physicians, 
and  highly  trained  artisans.  The  national  post-office 
has  become  an  immense,  complicated  machine,  which 
requires  in  the  men  who  operate  it  intelligence,  fidelity, 
skill,  and  experience;  so  that  the  former  method  of 
changing  the  employees  in  the  post-office  and  putting 
in  inexperienced  men  every  four  or  eight  years  has 
become  impracticable  and  senseless.  There  is  not  a 
single  department  of  national^  state,  or  municipal  busi- 
ness in  which  experience  is  not  of  high  value,  conduct- 
ing strongly  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  service. 
Hence,  the  value  of  a  long,  uninterrupted  tenure  for 
officials  of  proved  merit. 

The  principles  of  civil  service  reform  must  inevi- 
tably be  applied  throughout  all  public  services,  in  order 
that  much-needed  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
public  business  may  become  feasible.  Thus,  within  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  going  on  in  the  United 
States  a  widespread  movement  toward  municipal  re- 
form ;  and  this  movement  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
number  of  new  city  charters,  the  majority  of  which 
have  the  form  called  commission  government.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  most  of  these  new  city  charters  make 
the  adoption  of  civil-service  reform  rules,  with  more 
or  less  thoroughness,  the  foundation  of  the  new  struc- 
ture. Many  of  them  make  special  provision  for  the 
introduction  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  in  all 
city  departments ;  but  some  of  them  have  failed  to  pro- 
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vide  a  system  of  appointments  adequate  to  secure  the 
main  end  of  all  commission  governments — the  conduct 
of  city  affairs  on  straight  business  principles.  The 
execution  of  many  excellent  projects  for  promoting 
the  public  welfare  has  been,  and  still  is,  delayed,  be- 
cause the  spoils  method  could  not  provide  public  ser- 
vants capable  of  carrying  them  out.  Thus,  reform  of 
the  extraordinarily  unjust  and  ineffectual  methods  of 
taxation  in  the  United  States  has  waited,  and  still 
waits,  for  a  merit  system  of  selecting  the  officials  who 
administer  the  tax  laws.  For  a  century  past  the 
methods  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  incapable  of  producing  the 
intended  results,  and  more  and  more  injurious  to  the 
national  industries,  but  inasmuch  as  assessors  and 
other  officials  concerned  with  taxation  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  elected  or  selected  without  any  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject  or  their  acquaintance 
with  productive  tax  administration,  the  legislatures 
of  the  country  have  seldom  received  from  them  any 
sound  advice.  The  assessors  have  had  no  preliminary 
training  for  their  work,  and  their  experience  has  been 
confined  to  the  execution  of  unwise  or  defective  laws. 
The  care  of  the  public  health  is  another  field  of  govern- 
mental action  the  cultivation  of  which  has  only  lately 
begun,  because  health  laws  can  only  be  properly  en- 
forced by  medical  experts,  and  until  lately  there  has 
been  no  adequate  provision  for  the  employment  of 
medical  experts  in  the  public  service.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  American  communities  today  in  which  med- 
ical experts  cannot  te  employed,  or  at  least  cannot  be 
employed  under  existing  legislation  in  any  adequate 
number.  The  science  of  preventive  medicine  is  far  in 
advance  of  its  applications  to  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  know  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases,  if  the  government  does  not  employ 
competent  servants  to  apply  that  knowledge.  No  public 
medical  service  can  be  competent  unless  all  its  mem- 
bers are  highly  trained,  and  are  selected  and  promoted 
for  merit  only. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  propo- 
sition with  which  I  began,  namely,  that  the  reform  to 
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which  this  League  has  been  devoted  for  twenty-nine 
years  is  the  fundamental  governmental  reform,  on  the 
triumph  of  which  all  other  reforms  in  American  gov- 
ernmental administration  necessarily  depend. 

A  considerable  change  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
in  the  regular  activities  and  labors  of  this  League 
and  its  agents.  The  pioneers  of  this  enterprise  were 
obliged  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  procuring  of 
legislation  through  public  opinion,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  legislators  a  strong  moral  pressure.  Such  was 
the  work  of  Thomas  Allen  Jenckes,  George  William 
Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton — to  men- 
tion only  the  dead — and  effective  indeed  was  their 
work.  Now,  a  very  different  task  confronts  the 
League,  a  task  requiring  constant  watchfulness  over 
national,  state,  and  municipal  administrations,  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  results  of  existing  legislation  and  of 
its  defects,  and  frequent  suggestion  of  possible  im- 
provements both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws.  The  committee  and  secretaries  of  the 
League  are  incessantly  occupied  in  discovering  eva- 
sions of  the  law  and  calling  attention  to  them,  in 
reducing  the  number  of  unnecessary  exemptions  from 
the  operation  of  civil-service  rules  and  of  unnecessary 
exceptions  to  the  merit  system  of  appointment,  in 
preventing  attempts  to  weaken  the  existing  laws  or  the 
rules  of  the  national,  state,  and  municipal  civil  service 
commissions,  and  in  suggesting  and  advocating  exten- 
sions of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  and  promo- 
tion all  over  the  country.  The  League  therefore  has 
now  to  deal  rather  with  administrative  and  executive 
officers  than  with  legislators,  and  in  order  to  deal  effect- 
ively with  such  officers  it  must  keep  well  informed 
about  what  they  are  doing,  and  also  about  what  they 
are  not  doing. 

The  resistance  to  civil  service  reform  is  seldom  open 
and  outspoken  in  these  days.  Generally  it  is  more  or 
less  private  or  secret,  or  at  least  the  opponents  hope 
that  their  action  will  not  attract  public  observation. 
This  condition  of  things  testifies  to  the  enormous  ad- 
vance civil-service  reform  has  made  among  thinking 
people.  The  common  people  now  think  of  government 
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service,  not  as  a  charity,  or  as  affording  a  livelihood 
for  incompetents,  or  as  a  means  of  paying  and  feed- 
ing the  henchmen  of  political  leaders,  but  as  a 
great  business  organization  for  doing  efficiently 
and  honestly  large  pieces  of  business  which  the 
people  want  to  have  done  y/ell.  The  favorable 
attitude  of  the  public  press  towards  the  merit 
system  illustrates  and  reflects  this  condition  of 
the  popular  mind.  The  bosses  and  machine  politicians 
and  their  tools  are  about  the  only  people  in  the  United 
States  who  now  have  a  working  belief  in  the  spoils 
system ;  but  since  there  are  many  thousands  of  people 
of  that  sort  they  are  still  able  to  obstruct  seriously  the 
progress  of  civil  service  reform.  To  resist  their  machi- 
nations, and  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  resources 
for  corruption — the  salaries  in  public  offices  and  the 
opportunities  for  selling  franchises  and  contracts 
through  public  offices — is  at  present,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League.  In  this  work  the  League  has 
lately  been  reinforced  by  another  great  reform  move- 
ment which  has  spread  rapidly  over  the  country,  the 
movement  in  favor  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  elective  offices,  often  described  nowadays  as  the 
short  ballot  movement.  Taken  together,  civil-service 
reform  and  the  short  ballot  will  go  far  to  destroy  the 
boss  and  the  machine,  those  hideous  evils  which  the 
American  democracy,  developed  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  present  work  of  the  League  is  certainly  as 
important  as  any  it  has  ever  done,  and  it  requires  the 
constant  labor  of  several  paid  agents  as  well  as  much 
labor  from  unpaid  volunteers.  The  support  of  the 
salaried  agents  has  to  be  provided  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  membership  fees.  The  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions must  be  diligently  sought,  and  their  number 
fully  maintained.  The  membership  fees  ought  to  be 
greatly  increased  in  amount  by  recruiting  the  League 
with  new  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
idea  has  spread  abroad  that  the  work  of  this  League 
has  been  finished,  that  good  civil-service  rules  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  and 
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suffered  to  decline.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  To  be  sure,  great  successes  have  been  won 
since  the  League  was  constituted  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  and  many  good  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  nation  and  the  states;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  into  which  the 
reform  has  never  really  penetrated,  and  there  are 
many  communities — including  some  of  the  largest — 
where  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws  is  very  defect- 
ive. The  work  of  the  League  is  therefore  by  no  means 
accomplished,  and  it  will  probably  be  several  decades 
before  the  valuable  functions  of  the  League  will  have 
been  fully  discharged. 

The  civil-service  reform  rules  were  at  first  applied 
in  rather  low  grades  of  public  employment,  and  the 
examinations  were  therefore  chiefly  directed  to  ascer- 
taining the  physical  qualifications  of  the  applicants 
for  appointment,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
ordinarily  taught  in  elementary  schools.  As  the  civil- 
service  rules  were  extended  to  higher  and  higher 
offices,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  the  fitness  of  the 
applicants  could  not  be  tested  by  elementary  written 
examinations,  and  accordingly,  some  additional  ques- 
tions were  set  by  special  experts  who  had  had  practical 
experience,  questions  which  gave  the  applicants  oppor- 
tunitv  to  show  in  their  answers  that  they  posse$sed  the 
particular  knowledge  and  skill  which  would  be  required 
in  the  places  to  which  they  aspired.  Gradually,  study 
of  the  records  of  candidates  in  their  previous  employ- 
ments became  an  important  part  of  civil-service  ex- 
aminations; and  finally,  oral  examinations,  directed  to 
ascertaining  the  personal  qualities  of  each  candidate, 
such  as  manners,  alertness,  mental  activity  in  conver- 
sation, sympathetic  responsiveness,  and  power  of  quick 
exposition  and  quick  decision,  came  into  use  as  part  of 
a  civil  service  examination  for  a  high  office,  or  for  an 
office  in  which  the  personality  or  temperament  of  the 
officer  would  be  important.  In  some  cases,  this  sort  of 
investigation  by  inquiring  into  the  candidate's  record 
or  by  a  personal  interview  was  the  only  sort  of  ex- 
amination needed ;  so  that  no  questions  whatever  were 
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set  to  be  answered  by  the  candidate  in  writing.  In 
general,  however,  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  other  methods  of  inquiry; 
because  the  candidate  is  given  in  that  way  good  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  the  particular 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill  needed  in  the  office  for 
which  he  is  a  candidate. 

The  elementary  examinations  in  writing  are  still 
maintained  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service, 
because  they  afford  sufficient  guidance  to  the  selection 
of  the  most  promising  candidates  for  those  grades.  For 
such  uses  written  examinations  have  great  recommen- 
dations, if  the  questions  are  intelligently  prepared. 
They  afford  the  same  test  for  all  comers  all  over  the 
country,  which  is  an  important  element  in  a  fair,  broad, 
campetition.  They  also,  when  properly  conducted, 
give  no  chances  for  favoritism  or  political  influence, 
and  for  a  majority  of  applicants  they  are  more  favor- 
able than  oral  examinations,  because  they  are  more 
prolonged,  and  less  dependent  upon  the  possession  of 
such  superficial  qualities  as  a  winning  aspect  and  a 
ready  tongue.  For  all  the  higher  classified  offices  in 
the  public  service,  the  civil-service  commissions  now 
conduct  just  the  same  sort  of  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  candidates  as  a  business  man  or  a  business  corpora- 
tion would  use  in  filling  vacancies  in  the  higher  parts 
of  a  business  service;  and  to  conduct  these  examina- 
tions wisely  and  with  sound  results  is  just  as  possible 
for  a  civil-service  commission  as  it  is  for  a  business 
firm  or  corporation. 

The  first  departure  from  the  original  civil-service 
examinations  in  elementary  subjects,  carried  on  all 
over  the  country  as  open,  competitive  examinations, 
without  knowledge  of  the  candidates'  identity,  was  the 
increasing  weight  given  in  the  ratings  to  age,  personal 
experience,  and  previous  employments  of  each  can- 
didate. For  those  positions  which  required  a  special 
kind  of  experience  or  educational  attainment,  greater 
v/eight  was  given  to  the  personal  history  of  the  can- 
didate, including  education  and  experience,  than  to 
his  answers  in  writing  to  questions  intended  to  test 
his  knowledge.    This  sort  of  examination  can  be  con- 
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ducted  satisfactorily  in  writing,  partly  through  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  candidate  himself,  and  partly 
through  correspondence  with  other  persons;  but  the 
examiners  necessarily  know  who  the  candidate  is  and 
who  are  vouching  for  him,  whereas  in  the  original 
civil-service  examinations  every  effort  was  made  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  applicant.  When  there  were 
brought  into  the  classified,  competitive  service  many 
positions  which  were  not  originally  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  civil-service  law,  and  in  which  per- 
sonal fitness — including  temperament — was  the  pri- 
mary consideration,  oral  examination  of  the  candidates 
was  introduced,  in  order  to  get  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  personality  of  each  candidate.  The  ques- 
tions asked  orally  did  not  relate  to  the  knowedge  of  the 
candidate,  but  to  his  personal  history,  mode  of  life, 
reputation  among  his  neighbors,  and  powers  of  ex- 
pression in  conversation. 

Since  there  are  many  positions  in  the  civil  service, 
particularly  in  its  higher  parts,  which  cannot  be  well 
filled  on  the  evidence  of  written  examinations  alone, 
the  increased  rating  given  to  the  previous  records  of 
candidates  and  to  "personality"  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  the  civil-service  commis- 
sions, because  it  has  enabled  them  to  make  wiser 
recommendations  to  the  appointing  powers,  and  also 
has  encouraged  a  better  class  of  people  to  apply  for 
civil-service  positions.  Professional  men  of  large 
capacity  are  willing  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tions which  rely  largely  on  previous  record  and  per- 
sonality, as  well  as  on  written  answers  to  questions 
concerning  knowledge  and  skill. 

Recent  examples  of  successful  selection  through 
competition  under  civil-service  rules  of  officials  whose 
fitness  could  not  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  ordinary 
v/ritten  examinations  are  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  selection 
of  the  heads — a  man  and  his  wife — for  more  than  thirty- 
cottages  in  the  Rochester  Industrial  School  for  De- 
linquent Boys,  and  the  selection  of  superintendents  of 
construction,  of  members  of  hospital  staffs,  and  of 
home  visitors  for  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
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tions.  In  all  these  cases  personality  and  appropriate 
previous  history  were  evidently  among  the  proper 
gfrounds  of  appointment.  These  instances  are  very 
unlike;  but  the  competitive  oral  examinations,  as  ad- 
vertised and  conducted,  brought  out  a  considerable 
number  of  good  candidates,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  discovered.  For  such  examinations  as  these 
special  examination  boards  are  usually  required,  but 
the  commissions  which  have  tried  this  method  of  selec- 
tion have  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  service  of 
competent  boards. 

The  practice  in  well-conducted  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  regard  to  appointments  and  promo- 
tions sheds  light  on  the  method  which  may  best  be 
used  on  other  services  which  offer  to  intelligent  and 
prudent  persons  a  satisfactory  life  career.  The  ap- 
pointing power  inquires  into  the  education,  knowledge, 
experience,  temperament,  character  and  reputation  of 
every  candidate,  and  never  appoints  a  stranger  without 
first  having  a  personal  interview  with  him. 

The  extension  of  civil-service  rules,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  merit  system,  to  the  higher  offices  is  warmly 
advocated  by  the  League,  because  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  civil  service  in  American  communities 
can  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  life  career,  which 
well-qualified  young  men  can  enter  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  themselves  to  it  for  life.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant that  promotions  should  be  given  for  merit,  as 
that  original  appointments  should  be  made  for  merit; 
and  in  determining  merit  the  previous  career  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  candidate  should  offer  the 
principal  fields  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  promoting 
power.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  American 
city  governments  can  be  redeemed  and  put  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  The  heads  of  departments  in  cities,  must 
all  be  men  whose  previous  records  and  personal  quali- 
ties, inquired  into  by  an  independent  board  or  commis- 
sion, determine  their  appointment  by  the  city  executive, 
whether  a  mayor,  a  manager,  or  a  commission. 

No  government  service,  military  or  civil,  and  no 
corporation  service  in  banking,  manufacturing,  mining, 
transportation,  or  insurance,  can  be  kept  good  without 
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some  means  of  providing  humanely  for  men  and 
women  who  have  been  long  in  the  service  and  whose 
efficiency  is  reduced  by  advancing  age.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  any  such  service  to  possess  some  means  of 
retiring  the  disabled  and  the  superannuated.  In  this 
way,  promotion  is  made  more  rapid  throughout  the 
service,  and  the  whole  corps  is  kept  efficient.  In  any 
permanent  service  wise  provisions  against  disability 
and  superannuation  are  not  extravagant  or  wasteful, 
but  actually  economical  as  well  as  humane.  They 
make  men  contented  with  lower  salaries  in  youth  and 
during  maturity,  because  of  the  security  they  offer  for 
old  age  or  premature  disability.  They  also  offer 
strong  inducements  for  entering  a  permanent  service, 
inducements  which  are  particularly  strong  with  the 
right  sort  of  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  prefer  a  sure 
opportunity  to  be  useful,  security,  stability,  and  public 
consideration  to  adventure,  risk,  and  a  small  chance  of 
winning  a  large  prize.  The  goal  of  civil  service  reform 
is  a  public  service,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  ex- 
clusively composed  of  men,  each  of  whom  possesses 
the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  for  his  own  task,  well- 
disciplined,  devoted  to  their  work  and  to  the  public 
authority  which  employs  them,  and  regarding  their 
occupation  as  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  life  career. 
In  order  to  constitute  well  and  maintain  well  such  a 
body  of  men,  some  form  of  retiring  allowance  after 
long  and  creditable  service  is  indispensable.  This  is 
the  result  of  much  experience  in  European  govern- 
ments and  corporate  services,  and  within  the  past 
twenty  years  much  American  experience  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  accumulated,  particularly  as  regards 
the  officers  of  the  armv  and  navy,  appointed  judges, 
university  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  and  railroad 
servants.  The  serious  abuses  in  connection  with  mil- 
itary pensions  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War 
have  caused  many  Americans  to  dread  the  institution 
of  civil  service  retiring  allowances;  but  such  persons 
must  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  ground  of  a  civil 
service  retiring  allowance  is  always  long  and  faithful 
service,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  pensions  granted  on  an  immense  scale  after  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Spanish  War. 
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Thus  far,  the  civil  service  laws  do  not  seem  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  old  employees  in  the  govern- 
ment service  of  the  country,  and  they  have  not  caused 
any  new  need  of  an  old-age  provision  for  government 
employees;  and  accordingly  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  has  not  felt  bound  to  urge  the  passage  of  lavsrs 
providing  retiring  allowances.  The  League,  however, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  just  civil  service  rules,  suc- 
cessfully applied,  will  in  time  make  the  service  of  the 
government  in  all  its  branches  a  more  permanent,  as 
well  as  a  more  desirable  and  efficient  service;  and  it 
believes  that  ultimately  the  interests  not  only  of  the 
members  of  the  service,  but  of  the  public,  will  require 
some  humane  provision  for  men  that  grow  old  in  the 
service.  In  any  case  of  incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty, 
the  employee  can  be  removed  under  civil  service  rules ; 
but  such  action  toward  a  faithful  employee,  who  has 
grown  old  in  the  service,  is  hardly  practicable,  because 
in  the  absence  of  a  retiring  allowance  it  is  not  humane. 

Several  bills  to  provide  retiring  allowances  or  an- 
nuities in  the  civil  service  of  the  nation  and  the  states 
were  under  consideration  in  1908  and  1909,  but  no 
measure  on  this  subject  was  adopted.  The  bills  before 
Confess  have  proposed  that  employees  who  enter  the 
service  hereafter  should  be  provided  with  annuities  on 
retirement  at  definite  ages,  to  be  paid  from  a  fund 
created  by  the  employees  themselves,  and  that  em- 
ployees now  in  the  service  should  also  receive  an  annu- 
i^y  without  contribution  on  their  part,  based  upon  serv- 
ice prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  To  meet  these 
annuities  for  past  service,  a  separate  fund  was  to  be 
created  by  making  special  deductions  from  the  salary 
of  every  employee  upon  entering  the  service,  and  from 
promotion  increases.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature  providing  for  the  retirement  on 
pension  of  civil  service  employees  of  New  York  City 
who  had  served  the  city  thirty-five  years,  and  become 
incapacitated  for  other  service.  The  New  York  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  opposed  that  bill  and  cer- 
tain other  pension  bills  for  particular  branches  of  the 
city  service,  such  as  the  street  cleaning  department. 
The  New  York  Association's  opinion  is  that  the  subject 
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of  provision  for  retirement  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with 
piecemeal,  but  that  the  general  policy  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  retirement  of  civil  employees  should  first 
be  carefully  considered,  and  then,  if  that  policy  should 
be  approved,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  policy  should  be  deliberately  adopted. 

It  has  been  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  the  civil 
service  rules  prevent,  or  improperly  restrict,  the  re- 
moval of  incompetent  persons.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Removals  for  cause  may  be  made  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service,  without  any  trial  or  public  hearing,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  responsible  superior  officer;  but 
in  order  to  prevent  a  despotic  or  revengeful  use  of  that 
power  certain  reasonable  restrictions  are  imposed,  such 
as  the  requirement  of  a  public  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  removal.  These  reasons  must  be  given  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  to  make  them  readily  intelligible,  and  to 
enable  the  person  removed  to  make  a  public  explana- 
tion of  his  case,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  war  veterans  and  a  few  others  that  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  is  allowed  concerning  the  justice  of 
a  removal,  and  these  exceptional  restrictions  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  has  uniformly  opposed.  The 
League  fully  recognizes  that  no  service  can  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  disciplined  efficiency,  unless  the  head  of 
each  group  or  department  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
moval for  cause. 

In  order  to  create  and  maintain  throughout  the 
country  a  non-partisan,  permanent  civil  service,  the 
people  need  to  feel  assured  that  the  members  of  the 
civil-  service,  national,  state,  or  municipal,  cannot  be 
used  by  any  party  or  person  in  possession  of  a  city  or 
state  government,  or  of  the  national  government,  to 
keep  that  party  or  person  in  power.  The  people  will 
dread  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  service,  if  they 
think  it  can  be  used  to  promote  the  interests  of  any 
party  or  person  that  is  in  possession  of  political  power. 
It  is  therefore  an  essential  rule  for  members  of  a  per- 
manent civil  service  that  they  should  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  political  or  partisan  activities.  In  all 
European  governmental  services  this  is  a  well  under- 
stood principle,  universally  applied.     In  this  country 
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judges  and  army  officers  act  on  that  principle.  It  was 
publicly  recognized  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  order 
of  June  3rd,  1907,  amending  the  civil  service  rules  by 
forbidding  employees  in  the  competitive  service  to  take 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns ; 
and  this  important  order  was  enforced  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. The  order  did  not  touch,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unclassified  patronage  service.  The  activ- 
ity of  unclassified  federal  office-holders  in  primaries 
and  conventions,  in  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  appointments  and  by  whose  favor  they  con- 
tinue in  office,  leads  to  neglect  of  duty  and  absenteeism 
on  a  large  scale.  During  every  presidential  campaign 
the  government  pays  large  sums  in  salaries  to  officials 
who  devote  themselves  to  politics,  while  their  offices 
are  left  to  the  control  of  subordinates.  The  federal 
office-holders  who  are  still  outside  the  operation  of 
civil  service  rules  number  about  one  hundred  thousand.  In 
general,  they  are  the  higher  officials,  who  can  wield 
through  their  official  positions  large  political  influence, 
and  are  subject  to  possible  dictation  from  the  central 
administration.  The  active  participation  in  caucuses, 
primaries,  conventions,  and  elections,  by  such  persons, 
who  have  a  personal,  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  proper  freedom  of  the  people 
to  choose  their  representatives  and  officials.  This 
great  evil  is  no  new  thing.  It  dates  from  the  time  of 
President  Jackson,  and  although  several  presidents 
have  protested  against  this  dominating  political  influ- 
ence, it  was  only  in  1907  that  a  president  of  the  United 
States  made  an  effective  order  on  the  subject.  This 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  advocates  the  diminution 
of  this  evil,  first,  by  extending  the  classified  competi- 
tive service  to  the  limit  of  the  present  civil  service  act, 
and  secondly,  by  procuring  new  legislation  to  reduce 
the  number  of  office-holders  who  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  that  act.  These  measures  will  encounter 
the  opposition,  open  or  concealed,  of  every  boss  and 
political  henchman  in  the  country;  but  there  is  good 
hope  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  that 
opposition  will  prove  ineffectual. 

This  League  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  contrib- 
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uting  effectively  in  1908  and  1909  to  the  conflict  which 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  waged  with  the  major- 
ity in  Congress  for  the  application  of  the  merit  system 
to  the  appointment  of  clerks  for  the  census  of  1910. 
The  majority  in  Congress  wished  to  use  the  patronage 
system  of  making  these  numerous  temporary  appoint- 
ments, and  a  bill  providing  for  patronage  appointments 
passed  Congress.  It  was  vetoed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, and  this  veto  was  loudly  approved  by  the  press 
and  the  people.  The  League  engaged  actively  in  the 
contest,  both  before  Congress  and  its  committees  and 
in  the  public  prints,  but  it  was  not  till  June  that  a  bill 
at  last  passed,  putting  the  appointment  of  four  thou- 
sand extra  clerks  under  open,  competitive  examination. 
The  Senate  was  successful  in  insisting  that  it  should 
exercise  its  confirming  power  over  the  appointment 
of  the  census  supervisors,  a  power  which  has  hereto- 
fore done  nothing  but  harm  to  the  census  bureau. 
Through  the  action  of  Mr.  Durand,  the  director  of 
the  census,  seventeen  hundred  special  agents  will  also 
be  appointed  through  competitive  examinations.  This 
victory  for  the  merit  system,  though  not  complete,  is 
nevertheless  of  great  importance  to  the  industrial  and 
other  business  interests  of  the  United  States.  No 
accurate  and  trustworthy  census  has  ever  been  made 
as  regards  either  population  or  industries, — ^partly  be- 
cause of  natural  difficulties,  such  as  the  country's  im- 
mense area,  the  sparseness  of  its  population,  the  rov- 
ing habits  of  the  population,  and  the  absence  in  many 
states  of  trustworthy  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths, — but  largely  because  the  enumerating  force 
has  been  incompetent  because  badly  selected.  No 
amount  of  skilful  figuring  on  inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete returns  can  produce  an  accurate  census.  Every 
successive  census  is  harder  to  make  than  its  predecessor, 
because  the  multitudinous  population  is  harder  and  harder 
to  count,  and  because  the  statistics  of  the  national  indus- 
tries are  more  and  more  difficult  to  accumulate  and  ar- 
range instructively.  The  merit  system  of  appointment,  ap- 
plied throughout  the  census  organization,  would  in- 
crease greatly  the  trustworthiness  of  the  census  re- 
sults,   and    a    trustworthy    census    would    contribute 
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strongly  to  the  wise  progress  of  many  social,  industrial, 
and  governmental  movements.  There  is  no  more  in- 
jurious place  to  apply  the  patronage  system  of  appoint- 
ments than  the  census  bureau.  For  this  reason  we  may 
all  rejoice  together  that  the  League  has  been  able  in 
this  great  question  to  support  effectively  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft,  and  to  help  forward  a 
sound  public  opinion  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  census  bureau. 

The  improvement  of  the  consular  service  is  a  good 
field  for  the  activity  of  this  League,  for  consuls  are 
business  agents  who  ought  to  know  well  at  least  one 
living  language  besides  English,  and  the  elements  of 
commercial  geography,  international  law  and  mercan- 
tile law,  and  be  in  themselves  alert,  inquiring,  winning 
personalities.  More  than  most  officers  of  the  national 
government,  consuls  can  profit  by  experience,  and 
therefore  grow  more  and  more  serviceable  as  they 
grow  older.  Now  that  many  productive  American  in- 
dustries absolutely  require  a  foreign  market  as  well 
as  a  domestic,  in  order  to  keep  their  machinery  and 
their  employees  busy,  consuls  must  be  appointed  for 
present  merit  and  promise  of  future  serviceableness, 
and  the  consular  service  must  become  a  life  service, 
promotions  being  invariably  made  for  demonstrated 
and  recorded  merit.  The  business  organizations  of  the 
United  States  are  steadily  urging  that  the  consular 
service  be  placed  completely  and  thoroughly  by  statute 
on  the  merit  basis ;  but  although  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  that  effect  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  no  action 
was  taken  on  it.  The  bill  itself  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, because  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  consent  to 
consular  appointments  and  promotions  was  main- 
tained,— a  fatal  obstruction  to  any  satisfactory  reform. 
All  the  forces  which  this  League  can  command  ought 
to  be  rallied  to  procure  a  thoroughgoing  merit  system 
of  appointment  and  promotion  in  the  consular  service. 

The  League  can  be  useful  in  forming  public  opinion 
concerning  the  business  value  of  the  merit  system. 
This  value  has  many  elements.  The  economies  effect- 
ed by  a  good  system  of  appointment  and  promotion 
are  numerous  and  various.     Fewer  people  are  needed 
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to  do  a  given  amount  of  work ;  sinecures  are  detected 
and  abolished ;  a  day's  work  is  got  for  a  day's  pay ;  all 
labor  is  more  efficiently  performed;  the  waste  caused 
by  the  frequent  bringing  in  of  inexperienced  persons 
is  prevented;  a  reduction  in  force  often  accompanies 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done ;  or  in  other  words^ 
there  is  often  increased  efficiency  with  fewer  em- 
ployees. The  League  should  systematically  collect 
and  publish  statistics  of  economies  effected  through 
judicious  use  of  the  merit  system  of  appointments  and 
promotions.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction ;  but  much  more  may  be  profitably  done. 

The  great  reason  for  the  gains  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years  for  the  merit  system  over  against  the 
spoils  or  patronage  system  is  that  the  merit  system  is 
the  only  business-like  and  democratic  method  of  select- 
ing the  servants  of  the  government,  municipal,  state,  or 
national.  The  people  have  come  to  see  this  fact;  and 
the  people  want  efficient  and  honest  servants  in  every 
department  of  government,  and  they  want  them  to  be 
employed  like  judges  and  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  under  conditions  which  defend  them  from  temp- 
tation to  dishonesty  or  neglect  of  duty.  No  employer 
has  a  right  to  employ  men  and  women  on  terms  which 
tempt  them  to  sin,  and  least  of  all  should  government 
commit  that  grievous  fault.  The  spoils,  or  patronage, 
system  subjects  men  in  government  positions  to  fierce 
temptation.  Their  places  are  presumably  temporary 
and  insecure.  At  any  moment,  some  other  favorites, 
or  somebody  else's  favorites,  may  displace  them.  They 
lack  the  public  consideration  which  is  given  only  to 
recognized  efficiency  and  honesty.  A  public  service 
which  is  to  command  respect  must  be  organized  on  the 
merit  system,  and  not  on  the  patronage  system.  The 
American  people  want  efficient  and  honorable  service, 
and  they  understand  better  and  better  every  day  the 
real  conditions  under  which  such  service  can  be  ob- 
tained. They  realize  too  that  in  a  democracy  every 
career,  and  particularly  every  career  in  government 
service,  should  be  open  to  merit  and  talent,  free  from 
every  kind  of  political,  financial,  or  social  influence. 
To  explain  and  enforce  that  democratic  doctrine  and 
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its  applications  is  the  chief  function  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Rdform  League.  The  League  has  not 
failed  to  observe  that  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system 
throughout  the  national  civil  service  has  been  of  late 
years  better  understood  and  more  effectively  furthered 
by  the  national  Executives  than  by  Congress.  The 
extensions  of  the  classified  service  have  proceeded  from 
the  Presidents  and  the  members  of  their  Cabinets  and 
in  several  cases  it  has  been  the  urgency  of  the  Execu- 
tive which  brought  about  good  additional  legislation, 
It  will  be  an  interesting  and  somewhat  unexpected  de- 
velopment in  the  working  of  the  Constitution  if  the 
President,  elected  by  the  whole  people,  turns  out  to 
be  a  better  interpreter  of  the  people's  wishes  and  pur- 
poses in  an  ethical  and  economic  reform  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  legislative  bodies,  elected  by  states  or 
by  districts.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  the 
recent,  valuable  extensions  of  the  classified  service 
have  proceeded  from  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, including  this  week's  extension  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform  methods  to  the  diplomatic  service. 
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Efficiency  and  Civil  Service  Reform. 

HON.   WALTER  L.   FISHER. 

I  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  notice  which  I  re- 
ceived of  this  meeting  has  prevented  me  from  giving  to 
an  address  on  the  subject  which  has  been  announced  that 
consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  For  it  is 
the  most  important  and  fundamental  proposition  involved 
in  civil  service  reform.  I  take  it  that  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  civil  service  reform  has  been  from  the  beginning 
the  securing  of  administrative  efficiency.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  attention  was  necessarily  directed 
to  the  removal  of  those  twin  evils,  dishonesty  and  par- 
tisanship, which,  after  all,  were  but  causes  and  symptoms 
of  inefficiency;  for,  while  the  direct  and  demoralizing 
effect  of  these  abuses  upon  our  political  life  attracted  the 
greatest  popular  attention  at  the  outset,  the  deep,  under- 
lying aim  of  the  civil  servie  reform  movement  was  to 
promote  that  real  efficiency  with  which  neither  dishonesty 
nor  partisanship  is  consistent.  We  have  now  succeeded 
in  measurably  reducing  both  these  evils,  although  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  us  who  have  any  illusions  upon  the 
proposition  that  there  still  remains  much  to  be  accom- 
plished in  both  directions.  Of  course,  by  "partisanship," 
I  do  not  refer  to  that  legitimate  spirit  of  party,  which 
seems  to  be  an  essential  in  a  representative  democracy, 
but  I  refer  to  that  partisanship  which  has  led  to  the  abuse 
of  party  and  which  found  its  finished  fruit  in  the  so-called 
spoils  system.  All  over  the  United  States,  both  in  the 
national  government  and  in  the  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, we  have  succeeded,  as  I  take  it,  splendidly,  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  which  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  spoils  system  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  at  the 
time  the  civil  service  reform  movement  began;  and  all 
over  the  country  there  has  been  an  attack  upon  down- 
right corruption,  upon  money  graft,  which  has  led  to  the 
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measurable  reduction  of  that  particular  abuse.  So  that 
we  have  now  reached  the  stage  which,  after  all,  is  the 
crucial  stage  in  a  movement  of  this  description,  the  stage 
when,  having  removed  or  lessened  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  application  of  the  principles  for  which  we  have  con- 
tended, we  are  now  asked  to  maintain  and  make  good 
our  claim  as  to  the  fundamental  purpose  which  has  ani- 
mated us  from  the  beginning.  From  all  sides,  from  those 
among  the  public  who  are  animated  by  sincere  desire 
to  help  a  cause  of  this  description,  from  those  among 
the  general  public  who  are  more  or  less  indifferent,  but 
who  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  help  a  movement  of  this 
sort,  provided  they  could  be  convinced  of  its  practica- 
bility and  also  from  those  engaged  in  practical  politics, 
has  come  recently  the  criticism,  which  in  my  judgment 
has  been  only  too  well  justified,  that  the  civil  service 
reform  system,  as  tested  in  many  jurisdictions  through- 
out the  country,  has  not  led  to  high  administrative  and 
executive  efficiency :  that  the  system  which  has  sprung  up 
has  produced  but  a  low  level  of.  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  our  employes.  Attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  particular  phase  from  the  sources  that  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  general  public  itself,  those  who  have  been 
outside  the  movement  and  have  criticised  it  merely  be- 
cause they  think  they  have  seen  this  tendency.  And  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  to  this  phase 
by  those  also  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  doing 
so,  by  those  who  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  service  reform,  by  the  partisan  leaders,  who 
are  only  too  glad  upon  all  occasions  to  call  attention  to 
the  failings  of  this  particular  movement. 

We  all  know,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  municipal  affairs,  how  the  heads  of  municipal  depart- 
ments, left  as  they  have  been,  to  be  appointed  under  the 
old  plan,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  politicians,  have 
been  quick  to  attribute  their  own  inefficiency  to  the  alleged 
fact,  sometimes  justified,  but  more  frequently  not,  that 
it  has  been  practically  impossible  for  them  to  remove 
inefficient  civil  service  employes,  and  to  allude  to  this  fact 
as  a  justification  for  their  own  shortcomings. 

The  chairman  of  the  evening  has  called  attention  to 
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the  fact  that*in  Chicago  we  are  now  engaged  in  making 
an  investigation  of  municipal  expenditures,  a  very  broad, 
comprehensive  investigation,  without  authority  of  statute, 
merely  under  the  authority  of  the  city  council,  by  ordi- 
nance. In  that  investigation,  however,  without  power  of 
subpoena,  without  authority  to  compel  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  ordinance 
requiring  municipal  employes  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mission and  to  give  any  information  which  the  commis- 
sion may  desire,  we  have  been  able  to  disclose  a  state 
of  affairs  in  many  of  our  departments  which  certainly  has 
not  been  efficient,  a  state  of  affairs  which  certainly  ha? 
not  tended  to  produce  those  results  which  a  business 
house,  animated  by  proper  motives,  would  have  secured 
under  like  conditions. 

And  what  has  been  the  situation  which  it  has  devel- 
oped? Without  exception  thus  far,  the  head  of  every 
bureau  and  of  every  department  under  investigation  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  excuse  that  the  employes  in  that 
particular  department  or  bureau  have  been  civil  ser\'ice 
appointees,  that  to  have  these  people  removed  from  office 
would  require  the  preferring  of  charges  before  the  civil 
service  commission  and  require,  it  might  be,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  the  superior  officers.  Now,  I  understand  thor- 
oughly that  this  excuse  is  only  possible  under  a  law  like 
that  which  prevails  in  the  City  of  Chicago  at  the  present 
time.  For  the  statement  that  civil  service  laws  do  not 
require  a  trial  is  not  comprehensively  and  universally 
true.  It  remains  unfortunately  true  that,  in  Chicago  and 
many  other  places,  the  laws  under  which  the  existing 
commissions  are  doing  business,  do  require  a  prefer- 
ment of  charges  to  the  commission,  and  give  the  dis- 
charged employe  the  right  to  demand  a  trial,  and  to 
compel  the  production  of  evidence  by  his  superior  officer. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  unfortunate  wher- 
ever the  appointing  power,  the  chief  executive  officer, 
and  his  immediate  subordinates,  desire  an  excuse  of  the 
kind  I  have  mentioned,  although  the  excuse  itself  is  not 
justified  when  it  is  analyzed.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  the  appointing  power  exercises  the 
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authority  which  he  has  even  under  our  law,  and  secures 
the  proper  degree  of  co-operation  between  his  own  depart- 
ment and  the  commission,  these  trials  are  all  promptly 
disposed  of,  and  under  our  law  in  the  most  informal  and 
summary  manner;  so  that  a  demonstration  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  employe  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  would  be  entirely  sufficient  to  cause  the  superior 
officer  to  be  sustained.  But  the  situation  lends  itself  s(!) 
readily  to  the  other  construction,  and  these  gentlemen 
seeking  an  excuse  find  one  close  at  hand. 

Now,  the  remedy  which  has  been  usually  proposed  for 
this  particular  difficulty  in  the  civil  service  laws  is  to 
confer  the  power  of  peremptory  discharge  upon  the 
appointing  officer.  Of  course,  if  we  think  of  it  a 
moment  we  see,  however,  that  this  falls  far  short  of 
leaching  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  appointing  offi- 
cer has  the  power  of  discharge,  and  does  not  discharge 
because  of  inefficiency  or  corruption,  or  dishonesty,  but 
for  personal  or  political  reasons,  the  power  of  removal 
becomes  at  once  a  great  abuse.  And  I  confess  that  my 
examination  of  the  statutes  and  system  in  use  generally, 
has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  yet  been  found,  at  least  has  not  been  in  use  for  a  suffi- 
cient space  of  time  in  any  jurisdiction  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  correct  solution. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  just  criticism  of  civil 
service  reform,  as  it  is  practically  applied  in  many,  if  not 
most,  instances.  Department  heads,  who  sincerely  desire 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  departments,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  rule  requiring  seniority  of  service  to  deter- 
mine which  employe  shall  be  discharged  or  laid  off  when 
they  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  reduce  the  force. 
The  older  employe  is  not  always  the  more  efficient  em- 
ploye, and  yet,  comparative  efficiency  is  little  or  not  at 
all  regarded  under  most  civil  service  rules. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem  of 
efficiency?  That  is  the  fundamental  question  which  we 
are  set  to  solve.  It  is  the  one  which  comes  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  those  great  abuses  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  heretofore  chiefly  directed.  And,  all 
over  the  country,  indeed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
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abroad,  we  find  that  those  who  are  sincere,  honest  civil 
service  reformers  are  attempting  to  work  out  in  some 
detail  some  really  constructive  system,  some  plan  which 
will  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  employe,  and-  secure 
its  application  to  promotions  and  discharges  in  the  public 
service.  This  is  that  phase  of  the  matter  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention,  because  it  is  that  phase 
which  particularly  interests  me,  and  I  think  will  interest 
you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  demonstrated  one  or 
two  things  which  perhaps  will  point  the  way.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  situation  I  think  will  all  agree  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  apply  a  system  of  securing  and 
recognizing  and  rewarding  efficiency  in  the  public  service, 
is  to  secure  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  grading  of  the 
public  employes,  a  grading  which  will  remove  that  abuse 
which  now  prevails,  even  in  some  communities  where  it  is 
supposed  that  the  civil  service  reform  movement  has  pro- 
gressed farthest.  I  refer  to  the  system  under  which  the 
clerks  or  subordinate  employes  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment are,  by  virtue  of  the  titles  given  them,  or  in  some 
other  distinctive  Way,  classified  by  themselves,  with  the 
result  that  the  employes  in  that  particular  bureau  are,  as 
it  were,  pocketed,  so  that  persons  in  other  departments 
performing  similar  work  of  the  same  general  character, 
thoroughly  qualified  to  take  a  position  in  that  particular 
bureau,  are  not  able  to  do  so  because  of  these  differences 
in  grades  and  titles.  The  result  is  favoritism  in  the 
matter  of  salary  and  work.  The  employes  in  a  certain 
bureau  or  department  are  given  a  higher  salary  for  the 
same  work  than  in  another  bureau  of  the  same  general 
class,  and  promotional  examinations  are  not  open  to 
qualified  employes  in  the  other  bureaus  or  departments. 
That  abuse  exists  at  least  in  many  places  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge.  The  first  thing,  therefore',  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  efficiency  in  public  service,  will 
be  to  put  all  employes  in  the  classified  service  upon  an 
equality  as  to  grade  for  the  same  class  and  sort  of  labor. 

The  second  necessity  would  be  to  provide  some  sys- 
tem of  efficient  marking,  and  reports;  and  this  has  been 
heretofore   regarded   as   exceedingly   difficult  of   accom- 
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plishment  because,  as  we  all  know,  and  it  is  apparent 
at  once  on  the  surface  of  things,  so  long  as  we  maintain 
a  system  of  leaving  the  chief  heads  of  the  principal 
bureaus  in  a  particular  government  open  to  political 
appointement,  riot  under  the  merit  system,  immediately 
we  have  a  situation  where  we  must  depend  upon  politi- 
cal appointees  to  carry  out  the  system  which  we  estab- 
lish for  determining  the  efficiency  of  non-political  em- 
ployes. And  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  are  we 
going  to  secure  enforcement  of  such  a  law  in  good  faith 
and  thoroughness  ? 

We  must  evidently  provide  against  abuse,  because  if 
we  are  still  of  the  opinion — and  it  is  an  opinion  that  is 
still  potent  with  the  American  public — that  we  are  only 
keeping  the  spoils  system  out  of  our  public  offices  by 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law,  we  must  provide  that  the 
particular  appointing  officer  who  has  the  subordinate 
classified  employes  under  him,  cannot,  by  his  gradings, 
at  once  remove  the  obnoxious  subordinate  who  has  de- 
clined, say,  to  take  part  in  political  affairs  at  the  behest 
of  his  superior  officer,  or  who  has  taken  part  in  such 
affairs,  within  such  limits  as  he  may  properly  do,  upon 
the  other  side,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  supe- 
rior officer.  Immediately,  the  appointing  officer  could,  by 
unfairly  grading  that  man's  efficiency,  at  once  put  him  in 
a  position  where  he  would  be  early  on  the  list  for  dis- 
charge. So  that  there  should  be  a  limit,  both  as  to  the 
maximum  of  the  marking  which  the  department  head 
can  give  to  a  particular  employe,  and  also  to  the  mini- 
mum which  he  can  give,  without  a  direct  investigation 
by  the  civil  service  commission  itself. 

The  next  thing  is,  this,  as  it  seems  to  me.  We  must, 
in  some  manner,  introduce  into  our  administrative  system 
the  principle  that  the  efficiency  of  an  officer  who  super- 
vises the  work  of  others  is  in  large  part  the  efficiency  of 
the  men  whom  he  supervises.  In  some  "way  we  must 
get  into  the  heads  of  our  administrative  officers  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  which  every  intelligent  business 
man  understands,  that  the  efficiency  of  an  officer  of  that 
kind  depends  upon  the  quality  and  amount  of  work 
which  he  is  able  to  get  out  of  the  men  who  are  under  his 
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control  and  direction,  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  himself  does  the  particular  things  which  fall 
immediately  to  his  personal  charge.  My  own  experience 
in  municipal  aflFairs  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  this 
particular  feature  is  of  prime  importance,  that  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  in  a  mayor  of  a  city  or  in  a  ccxnmissioner 
of  public  works,  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
his  chief  business  to  see  that  the  men  under  him  do 
their  work  properly.  And  yet  it  is  of  course  the  first 
law  of  successful  business  organization. 

The  next  thing,  and  of  course,  the  fundamental  thing 
that  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  system  as  I  am  describ- 
ing, would  be  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  check 
imposed  upon  the  efficiency  gradings  of  the  employes. 
The  civil  service  commission  itself  should,  in  the  first 
place,  establish  some  rational  standard  of  work.  In  the 
City  of  Chicago,  we  have  recently  been  attempting  a 
movement  along  these  lines,  and  the  civil  service  com- 
mission has  reported  to  the  local  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  that  among  the  first  steps  it  took  in  this 
direction,  were  to  send  to  the  particular  departments 
selected  men  to  do  the  work  in  that  department,  that 
fell  to  the  various  classes  of  employes ;  not  men  who  could 
do  an  extraordinary  stint  during  a  day,  but  men  who 
possessed  what  the  commission  regarded  simply  as  good, 
high  average  ability  and  capacity  and  who  intended  to 
use  that  ability  and  capacity  in  the  public  service.  Thus, 
by  a  careful  system  of  observation,  the  commission  was 
able  to  determine  for  itself  what  did,  in  fact,  constitute 
a  legitimate  day's  work  for  that  class  of  service  and  can 
now  set  that  up  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  for  men 
in  that  particular  department  or  class  of  service.  It  is  a 
system  of  pacemakers,  if  you  choose,  not  the  pacemakers 
we  are  familiar  with,  who  are  intended  to  accelerate  the 
pace  to  the  highest  possible  pitch — ^but  pacemakers  in- 
tended to  establish  the  pace  which  it  is  reasonable  for 
the  public  service  to  demand. 

But,  beyond  all  that,  no  system  of  grading  and  mark- 
ing will  ever  be  effective  unless  the  civil  service  com- 
mission itself,  by  constant  investigation  of  the  work  of 
the  employes,  and  the  gradings  of  the  superior  officers. 
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determines  whether  or  not  the  system  is  being  properly 
administered.  It  is  necessary  to  have  that  check,  and 
the  experience  of  our  own  civil  service  commission  has 
convinced  it  that  wherever  the  superior  officei:  knows 
that  such  a  check  is  present  and  will  be  applied,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  rule  requiring  good  faith  and  honesty  and 
fairness  in  the  markings  of  the  subordinate  employes. 

However,  I  have  not  found,  upon  such  investigation 
as  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  make,  that,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  has  such  a  system  as  I  have  described 
been  seriously  put  into  operation.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  accomplish  anything  in  our  own  city  were  it  not 
that  one  of  the  clauses  of  our  law  reads,  "The  commis- 
sion shall  investigate  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  classified  service,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
nature,  tenure  and  compensation  of  all  officers  in  the  pub- 
lic service/*  Under  this  broad,  general  power,  the  com- 
mission has  been  able  to  go  forward  and  to  establish 
a  rule  of  the  kind  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  is  now  on 
the  point  of  inaugurating  a  very  comprehensive  system  of 
this  description,  applicable  to  the  entire  classffied  service 
in  the  city.  This  has  only  been  put  into  effect  in  a  small, 
experimental  way  thus  far,  but  the  report  is  practically 
ready  for  promulgation,  and  I  am,  therefore,  revealing 
no  secrets. 

The  aim  of  such  movements  as  this  is,  after  all, 
merely  to  secure  that  for  which  the  public  demand  is 
growing  everywhere — ^the  demand  for  the  highest  prac- 
ticable degree  of  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Having 
gotten  rid  of  dishonesty,  having  gotten  rid  of  political 
abuse,  we  must  now  exert  every  effort  to  secure  an  affirm- 
ative efficiency. 

It  is  the  line  which  the  League  has  taken  up  from  the 
beginning,  and  along  which  it  is  now  necessary  that  it 
should  go  vigorously  forward  I  think  that  by  adoption 
of  right  methods  we  can  accomplish  even  more  than 
the  much-vaunted  "business  efficiency,"  which  is  fervidly 
held  up  to  public  admiration.  My  own  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  many  large  corporate  enterprises  has  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a 
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great  achievement  if  we  merely  accomplished  what  is 
often  known  as  business  efficiency.  In  fact.  I  know  few 
sadder  spectacles  than  the  so-called  business  man  in  poli- 
tics frequently  presents.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  who 
make  a  business  of  ix>litics :  they  are  often  pretty  effi- 
cient in  what  they  attempt,  nor  those  rare  individuals 
who  combine  business  acumen  with  a  sane  conception  of 
the  proposition  that  many  of  the  methods  of  competitive 
commercial  business  are  not  and  should  not  be  the 
methods  of  public  business. 

The  aim  of  commercial  business  is  profit.  The  aim 
of  the  public  business  is  service,  and  not  profit.  Its  suc- 
cess is  not  measured  by  money  gain,  but  by  the  service 
which  is  rendered  to  the  public.  Cost  is  important  in 
both  forms  of  business :  but  in  commercial  business  the 
test  is  the  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures.  In 
public  business  there  should  be  no  excess  of  this  sort. 
The  public  officer  is  not  asked  to  show  a  profitable  bal- 
ance sheet,  but  to  expend  the  public  moneys  so  that  they 
will  produce  the  highest  public  service — to  produce  this 
service  not  for  the  greatest  profit,  but  at  the  lowest  cost. 
It  is  an  ideal  higher  than  that  of  competitive  commercial- 
ism— the  ideal  of  an  "efficient  democracy,"  which,  after 
all,  appears  to  be  the  goal  toward  which  mankind  ha5 
struggled  and  is  struggling. 
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Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Superannuation. 

To  THE  Council-: 

When  the  committee  on  superannuation  was  appointed 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League,  the  movement  to  establish  a  system 
of  pensions  for  the  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
government  was  based  principally  upon  the  supposed  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  of  superannuation  in  the  federal  civil 
service  and  the  assumption  that  both  the  requirements 
and  the  practical  operation  of  the  civil  service  law  caused 
and  tended  constantly  to  increase  the  evil.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the 
merit  principle  for  political  or  personal  favoritism  as  the 
basis  of  appointments  and  promotions  was  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  men  in  the  government's  adminis- 
trative service  incapacitated  by  the  infirmities  of  age 
from  performing  the  duties  of  their  positions.  A  system 
of  pensions  was  urged  as  the  logical  complement  of  the 
civil  service  law  if  the  country  was  to  be  rid  of  this 
great  and  growing  evil. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself  which  necessitated 
the  retention  in  the  government's  service  of  any  man  who 
for  any  reason  could  not  perform  his  work  properly. 
The  question  whether  the  practical  effect  of  the  law 
fostered  superannuation  was  one  of  fact.  Your  com- 
mittee instituted  an  investigation,  therefore,  into  the  per- 
centage of  superannuation  before  and  since  the  passage  of 
the  law.  This  investigation  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
superannuation  was  not  only  neither  caused  nor  increased 
by  the  merit  system  but  had  remained  stationary  and  pos- 
sibly even  diminished  since  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
service  law. 

Another  fact  disclosed  by  the  investigation  was  that 
the  loss  to  the  government  through  the  impaired  efficiency 
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of  its  administrative  staff  due  to  the  retention  of  aged 
employees  did  not  exceed  a  trifling  percentage  of  the 
total  salaries  paid.*  While  superannuation  in  tlie  service 
was  a  considerable  evil  and  it  was  self-evident  that  the 
voluntary  or  enforced  retirement  of  civil  servants,  who 
through  advancing  years  were  no  longer  able  to  do  effec- 
tive work,  would  be  a  public  benefit,  the  investigation 
showed  that  neither  the  number  of  the  superannuated 
nor  the  consequent  loss  to  the  government  would  justify 
the  huge  expense  of  a  general  pension  system.  Such 
a  plan  for  removing  the  evil  would  be  many  times  more 
costly  to  the  public  treasury  than  the  evil  itself. 

There  was,  however,  no  need  of  a  special  investigation 
to  discredit  any  general  pension  system  based  upon  mere 
length  of  service.  There  is  no  lack  of  information  in 
the  actual  experience  of  other  countries.  One  effect  of  an 
assured  pension  or  retiring  annuity  at  public  expense  has 
been  to  impose  heavy  and  unexpected  burdens  upon  the 
general  body  of  the  taxpayers.  Another  has  been  to 
create  a  false  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  employee 
to  his  employer,  the  deleterious  influence  of  which  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  grows  more  marked  the  longer 
the  tenure  of  the  employee.  His  prospective  pension  is 
regarded  as  merely  a  part  of  salary  already  earned  but 

*A  later  investigation  by  the  census  bureau  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  League's  investigation.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  the  Census  Bulletin  94:  Of  the  civil  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  30,  1907,  2.9  per 
cent,  were  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards;  of  civil  em- 
ployees elsewhere  the  percentage  was  .9  plus;  in  the  entire 
civil  service  the  percentage  was  1.2.  Of  those  from  sixty- 
tive  to  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  the  percentage  was  4.4  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  elsewhere  it  was  2.  In  the  entire 
service  the  percentage  was  2.3.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees aged  seventy  and  over  was  2,159,  of  whom  732  were 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  number  from  sixty- 
five  to  sixty-nine  years  of  age  was  4,364,  of  whom  1,120  were 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  employees  sixty-five  years 
old  and  upwards  in  the  entire  service  numbered  6,523. 

The  Bulletin  gives  age  figures  only.  A  liberal  estimate 
of  the  portion  of  the  total  salaries  paid  and  not  earned  by 
employees  sixty-five  years  old  and  upwards,  because  of  the 
impairment  of  their  working  capacity  through  advancing 
years,  would  be,  say,  $1,200,000. 
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not  yet  fully  paid.  The  loss  of  his  position  involves  for- 
feiture of  all  right  to  the  deferred  payment.  This  is  a 
heavy  punishment  and  to  inflict  it,  save  for  some  very 
serious  offense  or  other  exceptional  reason,  is  likely  to 
seem  a  mean  thing  to  do.  Such  a  system  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  create  a  quasi  property-right  in  the  employee  to 
his  position,  a  doctrine  pernicious  in  itself  and  tending  to 
lower  the  standard  of  his  efficiency. 

Superannuation  failing  to  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  civil  pensions  at  great 
public  expense,  several  plans  were  brought  forward  which 
it  was  claimed  would  remove  the  evil  of  superannuation 
with  trifling,  if  any,  cost  to  the  government.  The  pre- 
vious reports  of  this  committee  have  set  forth  these  plans 
in  full  and  subjected  them  to  painstaking  analysis.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  them  in  detail.  It  is 
sufficient  to  recall  to  your  attention  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide  for  a  system  of  retirement  annuities 
supposed  to  be  adequately  cared  for  by  a  common  fund 
created  by  contributions  from  the  employees  themselves 
and  calculated  in  advance  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it.  The  injustice  of  these  plans  to  the 
younger  employees  and  the  inequalities  in  the  burdens 
imposed  were  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  But  here, 
again,  abundant  enlightening  experience  in  other  countries 
was  available.  The  results  have  been  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  out  and  out  pension  systems,  the 
expense  of  which  has  been  borne  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  costly  failures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  treasury  and  have  been  demoralizing 
politically.  The  committee  is  firm  in  the  belief  that,  until 
human  nature  changes,  we  may  expect  similar  results  in 
the  future  wherever  any  such  plan  be  inaugurated. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  removal  of  the  evil 
of  superannuation  from  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  should  be  discussed  and  considered  as  but  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  and  well  thought  out  plan  to  bring  the 
entire  civil  service  of  the  government  up  to  the  most 
efficient  standard  practicable.  The  justification  for  any 
systems  of  pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  government  must  be  found  in  the  resulting 
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improvement  in  their  efficiency  while  in  the  government's 
service.  Or  to  put  the  same  thought  in  another  form,  if 
the  question  be  asked,  When  a  person  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  is  separated  therefrom  without  fault 
on  his  part,  should  provision  be  made  for  his  support 
thereafter,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  government  or 
under  its  supervision?  the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic 
negative,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  a  resulting  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  government's 
civil  service. 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  holds  that 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  government  on  its  adminis- 
trative side  three  things  are  necessary : 

First,  a  staff  of  civil  servants  selected,  retained  and 
promoted  without  regard  to  their  views  upon  any  ques- 
tion which  divides  men  into  political  parties.  This  ex- 
cludes political  partisanship  from  the  administrative  ser- 
vice and  makes  possible  its  conduct  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  public  interest ; 

Secondly,  appointment,  tenure  and  promotion  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  proved  personal  merit  and  fitness.  This 
abolishes  all  forms  of  political  patronage  and  personal 
favoritism  and  assures  an  administrative  staff  possessing 
honesty,  fidelity  and  at  least  mediocre  ability ; 

Thirdly,  the  government  must  offer  the  inducements 
which  will  lead  able  and  ambitious  men  to  seek  and  find 
a  satisfactory  career  in  its  employ,  and  promptly  dismiss 
from  the  service  any  employee  whose  work  is  below  a 
proper  standard  of  efficiency. 

Of  these  three  essentials,  the  first  two  are  prerequisites 
of  the  third ;  but  unless  the  unfit  are  eliminated  and  the 
competent  induced  to  remain,  the  government's  adminis- 
trative service  cannot  be  really  efficient. 

The  evils  caused  by  the  vicious  doctrine  tliat  purely 
administrative  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  govern- 
ment are  properly  the  rewards  of  partisan  political  activity 
had  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions,  habits  and 
practices  of  our  people.  To  secure  even  the  partial  elim- 
ination of  "politics"  and  the  substitution  of  merit  and 
fitness  through  impartial  tests  as  the  basis  of  appoint- 
ment, tenure  and  promotion  in  the  rapidly  enlarging  civil 
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service  of  the  government,  national,  state  and  local,  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  improving  it. 
The  great  importance  of  providing  an  assured  career  in 
it  for  able  and  ambitious  men  and  of  the  prompt  separa- 
tion from  it  of  those  unwilling  or  unable  to  display  not 
merely  industry  but  ability  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  positions  was  sure  sooner  or  later,  however,  to 
demand  serious  consideration. 

The  government's  business,  like  all  business,  is  neces- 
sarily conducted  by  human  beings.  To  be  conducted  suc- 
cessfully its  rewards  must  appeal  to  the  motives  which 
impel  able  men  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  The  op- 
portunity for  a  stable  career  and  the  assurance  of  a  pe- 
cuniary return  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  in  view  of  the  position  held  and 
the  service  rendered  and  will  remove  the  fear  of  depend- 
ence upon  others  when  advancing  years  have  diminished, 
or  it  may  be,  altogether  destroyed  the  capacity  for  work 
are  the  inducements  which  our  great  business  corporations 
have  been  finding  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  hold 
out,  if  they  wish  to  attain  large  success.  The  govern- 
ment must  offer  the  same  inducements,  if  it  would  secure 
the  same  grade  of  service^ 

That  such  inducements  are  not  now  offered  by  the 
government  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  unambitious, 
the  timid,  the  mediocre,  once  in  the  government's  employ 
are  reasonably  sure  to  remain  until  forced  out;  but  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  retain  in  the  government's  ad- 
ministrative service  competent  men  of  initiative  and  force. 
Meanwhile  the  demand  for  the  undertaking  by  the  govern- 
ment of  new  administrative  tasks  is  constantly  more  in- 
sistent and  there  is  a  never-ceasing  growth  of  its  admin- 
istrative departments  already  established.  There  is  a 
supreme  need  of  organizing  the  civil  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment upon  a  sound  and  lasting  business  basis,  if  it  is 
to  meet  adequately  not  merely  the  needs  of  the  present 
but  the  still  greater  future  needs  which  even  now  can  be 
plainly  foreseen. 

What  then  shall  be  done  to  induce  the  able  and  am- 
bitious to  enter  and  remain  in  the  government's  employ 
and  to  eliminate  from  it  those  who,  for  any  reason,  are 
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unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  a  proper  standard  of 
efficiency?  Until  recently,  the  various  civil  pension  sys- 
tems, which  have  been  proposed  as  furnishing  a  remedy, 
have  each,  when  analyzed,  been  open  to  such  grave  ob- 
jections that  they  have  met  with  deserved  disapproval. 
Of  late,  however,  those  interested  in  securing  retiring  pen- 
sions for  the  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  have 
been  more  and  more  recognizing  that  the  main  purpose 
of  a  civil  pension  system  is  not  to  provide  pensions,  but  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  by  means  of 
pensions,  not  to  create  a  large  body  of  dependents  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge,  but  to  enable,  under  govern- 
ment supervision  and  care,  the  efficient  members  of  its 
administrative  staff  to  make,  mainly  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, sensible  provision  for  their  old  age;  not  to  foster 
retention  of  the  mediocre  till  the  retiring  age,  but  to 
strengthen  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  Merit  System  by 
furnishing  additional  motives  for  industries  and  able 
men  in  the  government's  employ  to  remain  there ;  not  to 
hinder  but  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the  lazy  or  the 
indifferently  good  among  the  civil  servants ;  irt  a  word,  to 
vitalize  and  energize  the  civil  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  raising  the  general  standard  of  efficiency. 
With  such  a  purpose  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  is  in  hearty  accord.  To  appoint  and  retain  the 
fit  and  promptly  to  get  rid  of  the  unfit  is  the  object  which 
the  merit  system  seeks  to  accomplish. 

A  number  of  bills  purporting  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  The  import- 
ant features  of  one  of  them  (H.R.  28,286  introduced 
February  22,  1909,  by  Mr.  Gillett,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  reform  of  the  civil  service)  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Council  at  its  meeting  on  May  21, 
1909.  A  similar  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
These  bills  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  others.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  number  of  such  bills 
introduced  and  likely  to  be  introduced  hereafter,  together 
with  the  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  Congress  and 
the  high  officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, makes  timely  the  establishment  of  a  form  or  stand- 
ard according  to  which  every  important  bill  of  this  class 
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should  be  measured,  and  which  will  also  serve  as  a 
guide  to  this  committee  in  the  performance  of  its  duty. 
This  would  seem  more  important  than  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  any  particular  bill.  It  will  also  enable  criti- 
cism to  be  suggestive  and  constructive  and  will  make 
clear  that  objection  to  a  particular  pension  scheme  does 
not  involve  hostility  to  provision  for  old  age  retirement 
The  principles  that  should  control  in  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  retiring  annuities  for  the  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  are  these : 

The  annuities  should  be  based  principally 
upon  compulsory  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployee's salary  which  invested,  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest  compounded  annually, 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  annuity; 

The  safety  of  the  employee's  savings  and 
the  reasonable  rate  of  interest  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  government.  Beyond  this,  the 
public  treasury  should  be  put  to  no  consider- 
able expense  other  than  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  establish  the  system  and  maintain 
its  stability; 

An  individual  and  separate  account  should 
be  kept  of  the  contributions  of  each  employee. 
In  case  of  his  voluntary  separation  from  the 
service  before  the  age  of  retirement,   these 
should  be  repaid  to  him  either  without  interest 
or  with  simple  interest  at  a  low  fixed  rate. 
There  are  many  and  very  important  details  but  a 
system  based  upon  and  consistently  applying  these  prin- 
ciples 

will  put  no  employee  to  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  other  employees; 

will  make  easy  the  retirement  of  the  super- 
annuated, for  it  provides  for  their  support  af- 
ter separation  from  the  service ; 

will  tend  to  retain  the  energetic  and  com- 
petent, for  it  assures  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  long  and  faithful  service ; 

will  not  tend  to  create  any  property-right 


in  the  employee  to  his  position  and  on  the 
contrary  will  accelerate  the  dismissal  of  the 
lazy  and  the  indifferently  good,  for  on  his 
separation  from  the  service  he  will  take  with 
him  all  of  his  contributions. 
In  order  to  establish  this  system  successfully,  the  gov- 
ernment should  make  such  reasonable  provision,  at  the 
cost  of  the  public  treasury,  as,  after  due  investigation 
shall  seem  just,  to  put  the  employees  already  in  the 
service  when  the  system  is  enacted  into  law  on  an  ap- 
proximate parity  with  those  entering  the  government's 
employ  thereafter. 

Under  such  a  system  as  has  been  here  briefly  outlined 
no  person  who  enters  the  civil  employment  of  the  United 
States  will  have  any  assurance  of  tenure  without  ren- 
dering faithful  and  efficient  service  and  will  feel  certain 
of  a  modest  pecuniary  independence  in  his  old  age  as  the 
fairly  earned  reward  of  his  own  well  directed  efforts  in 
the  public  interest. 

Your  committee  presents  this  report  and  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  report  and  the  principles 
it  advocates  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  approved  and 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  application  of  those  principles  in  any  retiring  allow- 
ance system  that  may  be  enacted  into  law. 

HoRACB  E.  Dbming,  Chairman.  1 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  1    ro^mittP^ 

Henry  W.  Farnam,  \  ^^^^'*^^^' 

Henry  W.  Hardon,  J 
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Report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Consular  Reform. 

The  Committee  on  Consular  Reform,  through  Mr. 
Wilcox,  acting  in  place  of  Mr.  McAneny,  Chairman,  pre- 
sented a  verbal  report,  an  abstract  of  which  is  as  follows : 

The  progress  of  consular  reform  under  the  influence 
of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
cannot  better  be  summed  up  than  in  the  language  of  the 
message  of  President  Taft,  sent  to  Congress  two  days 
ago:— 

The  consular  service  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the 
law  of  April  5,  1906,  and  the  executive  order  of  June  27,  1906, 
and  I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  question  of  embodying 
in  a  statute  the  principles  of  the  present  executive  order  upon 
which  the  efficiency  of  our  consular  service  is  wholly  dependent. 

To  this  he  adds  an  official  statement  of  his  very  recent 
extension  of  the  merit  system  to  the  lower  grades  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  as  follows: 

In  modern  times  political  and  commercial  interests  are  in- 
terrelated, and  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties,  con- 
ventions and  tariff  agreements,  the  keeping  open  of  opportunities 
and  the  proper  support  of  American  enterprises,  our  diplomatic 
service  is  quite  as  important  as  the  consular  service  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  Impressed  with  this  idea 
and  convinced  that  selection  after  rigorous  examination,  promo- 
tion for  merit  solely  and  the  experience  only  to  be  gained 
through  the  continuity  of  an  organized  service  are  indispensable 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have 
signed  an  executive  order  as  the  first  step  toward  this  very  de- 
sirable result.  Its  effect  should  be  to  place  all  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  much  the  same  position  as  consular  officers 
are  now  placed,  and  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  efficient 
to  the  grade  of  minister,  generally  leaving  for  outside  appoint- 
ment such  posts  of  the  grade  of  ambassador  or  minister  as  it 
may  be  expedient  to  fill  from  without  the  service.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  continue  the  practice  instituted  last  summer  of  giving  to 
all  newly  appointed  secretaries  at  least  one  month's  thorough 
training  in  the  department  of  state,  before  they  proceed  to  their 
posts.  This  has  been  done  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sular service  with  excellent  results. 

The  introduction  of  the  merit  system  into  the  consular 
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service,  after  years  of  effort,  and  now  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  without  any  effort  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
service  reformers,  but  on  the  sole  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State,  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
achievement.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  last 
trenches  of  the  spoilsmen.  With  their  surrender  to  the 
principles  of  good  government,  we  can  fairly  say  that 
the  federal  civil  service  has  been  won  from  the  spoils 
system,  and  nothing  remains  except  the  perfection  of 
details  and  some  further  extensions  of  the  merit  system 
to  offices  which  are  already  within  its  established  princi- 
ples. 

There  is  little  for  your  Committee  on  Consular  Re- 
form to  do  at  this  time,  except  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  to  accord 
them  proper  praise  for  the  good  work  already  done  and 
to  encourage  them  to  go  forward. 

Important  questions,  however,  remain  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the 
consular  service  and  now  for  the  diplomatic  service.  It 
has  been  fully  recognized  that  special  systems  of  training 
are  required  to  fit  young  men  for  these  branches  of  public 
work,  so  that  they  can  pass  the  required  examinations  at 
the  outset  and  be  well  equipped  for  their  work,  thus 
insuring  continued  employment  and  regular  advance- 
ment by  promotion  to  the  highest  positions;  in  other 
words,  a  permanent  public  career.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  taken  up  this  subject  and 
have  made  considerable  provisions  for  such  special 
courses  of  instruction.  Yale  and  Columbia  have  in- 
augurated a  combined  course  of  study,  and  many  others 
are  working  on  the  same  lines.  The  George  Washing- 
ton University,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  its  College  of 
Political  Sciences,  makes  a  specialty  of  such  instruction 
and  is  advertising  it  widely.  A  serious  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  government  should  not  under- 
take on  its  own  account  to  maintain,  or  at  least  to  assist, 
and  therefore  to  regulate,  some  one  or  more  educational 
institutions  for  the  training  of  youths  for  its  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  just  as  it  does  undertake  to  train  them 
for  its  army  and  navy.     These  questions  are  being  ag^- 
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tated  widely  by  the  business  and  commercial  organiza-  ^ 

tions  of  the  country,  and  particularly  by  the  National  ; 

Business  League  of  America. 

Your  Committee  on  Consular  Reform,  if  continued, 
will  endeavor  to  co-operate  on  rational  lines  in  this  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  candidates  for  these  branches 
of  the  public  service,  and  also  in  the  effort  recommended 
by  President  Taft  to  have  the  merit  system,  as  applied 
to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services,  regulated  and 
protected  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
in  Dependencies. 

To  the  Council  of  the  League : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  League,  your  Committee 
reported  that  in  the  revised'  Philippine  civil  service  law 
of  August  26,  1907,  there  were  certain  important  depart- 
ures from  the  origmal  law,  as  follows: 

1.  The  exclusion  from  the  classified  service  of  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  laborers  receiving  720  pesos  ($360) 
or  less  per  annum. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  exempt  class  in  the  Philippine 
service. 

3.  A  provision  for  nbn-competitive  as  well  as  com- 
petitive examinations  for  promotion;  and  a  provision 
for  promotion  to  the  positions  of  chiefs  and  assistant 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  offices,  and  superintendent,  with- 
out examination. 

On  December  15,  1908,  a  letter  was  sent  to  President- 
elect Taft  by  the  secretary  of  the  League,  calling  these 
matters  to  his.  attention.  Mr.  Taft  referred  the  letter 
to  the  Governor-General  for  report.  Under  date  of 
February  25th,  1909,  the  acting  director  of  the  Philip- 
pine civil  service,  Mr.  B.  L.  Falconer,  who  has  since  be- 
come director,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  League. 

This  report  has  been  carefully  considered  by  your 
Committee.  It  appears  that  in  the  Philippines  there  is 
not  only  difficulty  in  securing  laborers,  but  that  as  a  class 
they  are  very  ignorant,  often  employed  under  the  con- 
tract system,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  class.  Your  Committee  believes  that  under  these 
conditions,  an  attempt  to  apply  a  system  of  examination 
or  registration  to  unskilled  laborers,  such  as  obtains  in 
the  United  States,  is  not  feasible,  and  that  the  change 
in  the  law  is  justified. 

The  report  explains  that  the  creation  of  an  exempt 
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class  was  occasionecJ  by  the  growth  of  the  service  and 
the  extension  of  the  civil  service  law  to  branches  not 
originally  covered.  Speaking  generally,  the  positions 
exempted  comprise  elected  officers,  employees  of  the 
Philippine  Assembly,  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine 
commission,  certain  private  secretaries,  military  and 
quasi-military  employees,  and  minor  officials  receiving 
small  compensation  and  devoting  only  a  part  of  their 
time  to  official  duties.  It  may  be  said  for  these  exemp- 
tions from  examination  requirements  that  they  are  less 
in  number  than  in  the  federal  service  and  the  various 
state  services  in  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  promotions,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  civil  service  that  the  re- 
quirements for  competitive  examination  were  found  to  be 
too  rigid  and  that  the  law  was  therefore  changed  to 
allow  non-competitive  examinations  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commission.  On  the  other  hand,  after  years  of 
experience  with  the  non-competitive  examinations,  the 
bureau  of  the  civil  service,  in  its  annual  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  stated :  "The  only  practicable 
method  by  which  promotions  on  merit  may  be  assured 
is  by  means  of  competitive  promotion  examinations. 
.  .  .  This  requirement  of  eligibility  in  examinations 
taken  non-competitively  for  promotion  prevents  promo- 
tion of  the  really  incompetent,  and  the  practical  break- 
ing down  of  the  merit  system,  but  does  not  insure  the 
promotion  of  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy." 

As  to  promotions  to  the  higher  positions  without  ex- 
amination, the  law  as  amended  provides  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  a  head  of  a  department  there  is  a  compe- 
tent person  anywhere  in  the  service  he  may  be  promoted 
without  examination  to  the  position  of  chief  or  assistant 
chief  or  superintendent.  The  original  law  provided  that 
after  eighteen  months  from  the  date  when  the  civil 
service  board  should  certify  that  it  had  a  sufficient  list 
of  eligibles,  only  vacancies  in  the  positions  of  heads  of 
bureaus,  such  as  the  collector  of  customs,  the  director 
of  posts,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  board,  etc.,  should  be  filled  with- 
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out  examination,  but  from  a  class  to  be  composed  of 
first,  second  and  third  assistants.  On  August  23rd,  1901, 
the  civil  service  commission  reported  that  "after  eighteen 
months,  however,  from  that  date,  or  on  October  26th, 
1902,  all  vacancies  in  positions  rn  the  Philippine  civil 
service  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  will  be  required 
to  be  filled  by  promotion  within  the  service  or  by  cer- 
tification from  the  eligible  registers  of  the  board."  The 
revised  law  in  providing  for  appointment  to  positions 
of  chiefs,  assistant  chiefs  and  superintendents  in  bureaus 
and  offices  without  examination  from  the  service  at  large 
is  of  course  a  radical  departure  from  the  original  provi- 
sion as  to  promotion  to  the  position  of  heads  of  chief 
bureaus.  Except  to  state  that  the  original  provisions 
were  found  in  practice  to  be  too  rigid,  no  reasons  for 
this  departure  from  the  original  plan  are  given  in  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  civil  service. 

On  June  25th,  with  the  approval  of  Acting  Governor- 
General  Forbes,  now  Governor-General,  a  circular  was  is- 
sued by  the  director  of  the  civil  service,  defining  politi- 
cal activity,  and  forbidding  all  government  employees, 
classified  and  unclassified,  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics.  This  circular  was,  in  eflfect,  an  executive  order 
prohibiting  political  activity.  At  its  meeting  in  Rock- 
land September  9th  and  loth,  the  Council  of  the  League 
passed  resolution  commendatory  of  this  action  by  the 
Acting  Governor-General  and  the  director  of  the  civil 
service,  to  whom  copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent. 

In  the  report  of  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service  com- 
mission for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  civil  service  law  was  pointed  out.  The  re- 
port asked  that  the  commission  be  given  further  discre- 
tionary power  and  be  authorized  to  extend  the  classifica- 
tion to  positions  not  specially  classified  by  law ;  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  competitive  promotion  exam- 
inations and  for  the  extension  of  the  law  to  cover  the 
municipal  services,  the  insular  police  force  and  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  A  law  embodying  these  recom- 
mendations was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Porto  Rican  legislature,  but  the  bill  was  so  weakened 
and  altered  that  the  Porto  Rican  commission  felt  obliged 


to  work  for  its  defeat,  which,  fortunately,  was  acoom- 
plished. 

Tlie  new  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  George  R.  Colton,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  ardent 
civil  service  reformer,  and  your  Committee  has  pleasure 
in  incorporating  in  this  report  the  following  extract  from 
that  address: 

We  have  here  a  mixture  of  elective  and  non-elective  officers, 
and  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  non-elective  or  appointive 
executive  ofikers  should  recognize  and  conform  to  the  principles 
of  civil  service,  as  outlined;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  of  such 
officers  and  employees  of  this  government,  of  whatever  class 
or  grade,  whether  controlled  by  law  in  that  regard  or  not,  should 
as  a  matter  of  policy  at  least,  strictly  adhere  to  these  rules,  and 
refrain  from  taking  any  active  part  in  politics,  or  from  permitting 
political  conditions  to,  in  any  way,  influence  their  acts.  On  my 
part,  in  the  exercise  of  my  official  functions,  including  such  ap- 
pointive power  as  is  given  to  me  by  law,  I  shall  consistently 
adhere  to  them,  apd  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  place 
only  the  most  deserving  men  in  public  office,  regardless  of  their 
political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations,  save  only,  that  I 
shall  appoint  no  man  to  office  against  whom  there  is  the  slightest 
ground  for  suspicion  that  he  is  disloyal  to  his  country  or  to  his 
government.  I  shall  pursue  this  policy  without  variance,  because 
of  my  profound  belief  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  his  honest 
opinion,  and  that  the  selection  of  men  for  public  office  with 
respect  only  to  their  individual  qualifications,  is  in  the  interest 
of  good  and  sound  government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Chairman. 
Henry  W.  Hardon, 
Ansley  Wilcox, 
.  R.  Francis  Wood, 
Charles  Richardson. 
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Commemorative  Resolutions. 

The  League  notes  with  speciar  emphasis  its  sense  of 
loss  in  the  death  during  the  year  of  Messrs.  Edward  O. 
Graves,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Henry  Charles  Lea,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Graves  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
connected  in  various  responsible  positions  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  He  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
form, a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  and  Chief 
Examiner  for  the  entire  service.  His  high  standard  of 
ethics  and  administration  made  him  a  strong  believer  in 
the  Merit  System,  of  which  he  was  at  once  an  excellent 
exemplar  and  a  convincing  advocate.  Mr.  Lea  brought 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  League  the  clear 
mind  of  the  man  of  affairs,  and  the  logical  analysis  of 
the  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Gilder,  who  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Council  for  some  sixteen  years, 
contributed  to  our  cause,  along  with  some  practical  serv- 
ice, the  elements  of  chivalric  devotion  he  always  mani- 
fested in  the  performance  of  civic  duty. 
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Special  Report  on  Efficiency  in  the  Public 
Service  of  Chicago. 

ROBERT    CATHERWOOD,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   CHICAGO   CIVIL 
SERVICE  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  civil  service  act  adopted  in  Chicago  in  1895  now 
covers  about  sixteen  thousand  positions  in  the  municipal 
service.  It  exempts  in  addition  to  the  mayor,  members  of 
the  city  council,  other  elective  officers,  the  public  school 
teachers,  employees  of  the  municipal  courts  and  members 
of  the  city  law  department,  forty-eight  other  persons, 
who  are  heads  of  departments,  private  secretaries  or  con- 
fidential employees.  The  law  is  remarkable  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  thorough  act  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  stood  the  test  of  changing  administrations 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  substantially  just  and  fair 
by  the  public,  city  officials  and  the  employees  alike. 

The  task  of  properly  applying  its  principles  in  exam- 
inations for  scHne  of  the  most  important  and  highly  paid 
posts  in  the  city  service,  such  as  librarian  of  the  public 
library  of  Chicago,  chief  engineer  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  superintendent  of  streets  presented  some  ex- 
ceptional difficulties  which  were  solved  this  year  to  the 
satisfaction   of   everybody   concerned. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  a  librarian  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  chosen  in  a  civil  service  examination,  but 
the  way  in  which  the  examination  was  handled  has  met 
with  almost  unanimous  approval.  In  this  examination 
candidates  were  not  assembled  but  prepared  the  neces- 
sary papers  at  their  homes,  and  a  month  was  given  appli- 
cants to  complete  their  papers  and  file  with  the  com- 
mission. The  paper  was  marked  under  the  heading  of 
special  subject  and  it  bore  an  equal  value  mark  with  ex- 
perience. The4heme  for  the  paper  was  prepared  by  ex- 
perts called  in  by  the  Commission,  and  I  attach  herewith 
a  copy.     It  gave  a  map  of  Chicago,  by-laws  of  the  li- 
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brary,  rules  of  the  employees'  pension  fund,  report  of 
the  trustees,  minutes  of  the  library  board,  handbook  of 
the  library,  report  of  the  school  census,  a  brief  history 
of  the  library,  taxes  and  organization,  account  of  the  li- 
brary employees,  civil  service  jurisdiction,  book  anU 
space  equipment,  library  branches  and  delivery  stations, 
reading  rooms,  income  and  expenditures  and  local  con- 
ditions, and  from  these  data  each  applicant  was  requested 
to  reduce  to  writing  his  professional  judgment  of  the 
proper  administration  of  the  library.  The  papers  were 
marked  by  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian  of  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Librarian  of  Brooklyn  Librar>* 
and  Howard  G.  Sprogle,  Counsel  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Under  experience  each  applicant  was  re- 
(luired  to  state  the  places  and  times  where  such  experience 
was  gained,  and  the  commission  then  investigated  the 
quality  and  character  of  his  work  in  these  posts  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  which  a  bonding  company  undertakes 
to  investigate  an  applicant  for  bond. 

Generally  speaking,  in  all  examinations  for  the  superior 
grades  relatively  high  values  are  given  to  special  subject 
and  experience.  Special  subject  is  usually  marked  on  a 
paper  treating  of  important  phases  of  professional  duty, 
the  question  and  answer  system  being  superseded.  The 
assistance  of  many  practical  specialists  engaged  in  analo- 
gous professional  work  and  of  professors  of  technical 
schools  and  of  neighboring  universities  is  obtained,  the 
papers  being  afterwards  judged  by  three  examiners,  two 
of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  same  body  of  experts 
and  one  from  the  staff  of  the  commission.  Experience 
is  marked  on  statements  of  the  applicants  carefully  veri- 
fied by  the  office. 

The  most  important  work  undertaken  has  been  the 
regrading  of  the  entire  service,  the  charting  of  every 
position  so  as  to  show  the  line  of  promotion  and  the 
codification  of  procedure  taken  by  the  department  making 
requisition  and  the  staflF  of  the  commission. 

The  regrading  of  the  entire  city  service  accomplished 
by  the  commission  with  the  co-operation  of  the  finance 
committee,  the  council  and  the  mayor  has  greatly  pro- 
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moted  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  service.  It  will  eventu- 
ally establish  the  principle  that  duties  of  a  similar  char- 
acter shall  be  performed  by  one  particular  grade  of  em- 
ployee at  a  uniform  salary  under  a  uniform  title.  So  long 
as  this  policy  is  pursued  the  finance  Committee  will  not 
recommend  and  the  mayor  will  veto  any  proposed  ordi- 
nance in  which  pay,  duties  or  title  are  out  of  the  estab- 
lished grade.  The  relation  between  the  pay  and  duties 
is  thus  established  by  a  fixed  rule  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  so  that  any  attempt  to  violate  it  is  not  only 
apparent  to  the  public  on  the  face  of  the  ordinance  on 
comparison  with  the  duties  grading,  but  for  the  present 
a  direct  invitation  to  executive  veto. 

It  divides  the  service  into  three  classes,  official,  skilled 
labor  and  common  labor.  Each  class  is  divided  in  grades. 
The  official  classes  are  executive,  medical,  civil  engineer- 
ing, clerical,  police,  mechanical  engineering,  fire,  library, 
inspection  and  miscellaneous  service.  The  common  labor 
service  is  divided  into  two  grades,  general  service  and 
positions  requiring  familiarity  with  special  duties. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  general  service  grade,  the 
procedure  is  that  when  applications  are  filed  two  card's 
are  made  by  the  window  clerk,  one  on  a  postal  card  with 
notice  blank,  and  the  other  on  an  eligible  register  card. 
The  calls  for  the  examination  are  by  districts  or  wards. 
Upon  a  call  for  an  examination  for  a  certain  district  or 
ward,  the  notice  cards  of  applicants  residing  therein  are 
stamped  and  mailed.  When  the  examiners  make  their  re- 
turns the  card^s  of  applicants  rejected  are  eliminated 
from  the  register  already  made.  By  this  process  an  eligi- 
ble register  may  be  made  up  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  labor  examinations  as  now  conducted  relate  only 
to  physical  fitness  and  tests  of  eyesight  and  hearing  to 
safeguard  against  loss  of  life  in  street  work;  ability  to 
distinguish  between  colors  has  been  added  for  the  same 
reason.  When  men  are  certified  for  appointment  they 
are  notified  to  report  to  the  wards  or  headquarters  of 
the  cfistrict  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  A  system  in- 
volving a  record  of  employment,  layoff,  reinstatement, 
transfer,  changes  of  address  and  record  for  pay  roll 
checking  has  been  devised,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  give 
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quickly  the  history  of  any  one  who  is  registered  for 
work.  Our  association  has  under  consideration  some 
suggestions  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
padrone  system  and  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 

The  charting  of  lines  of  promotion  is  especially  im- 
portant in  Chicago,  as  under  the  statute  a  promotional 
examination  must  be  held  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
next  lower  gradfe  of  service,  if  two  or  more  employees 
who  have  been  for  one  or  more  years  in  such  n^xt  lower 
grade  desire  to  compete.  The  lines  of  promotion  are 
departmental  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  will 
be  found  whereby  positions  which  are  now  found  in  a 
pocket  in  one  department  will  be  connected  by  promo- 
tional lines  with  certain  superior  positions  in  other  de- 
partments obviously  indicated  by  the  lines  of  duties 
grading.  The  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
now  has  this  matter  under  consideration. 

The  codification  of  rules  and*  descriptive  regulations 
specifying  how  the  act  and  the  rules  shall  be  applied  is 
intended  to  guide  the  department  making  requisition  and 
staff  of  the  civil  service  commission  in  ascertaining  the 
character  of  an  examination  and  the  persons  eligible 
to  take  it,  in  advertising  it,  in  receiving  applications,  in 
conducting  the  physical  and  medical  tests,  in  instructing 
staff  and  special  assistants  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mental  tests,  in  instructing  the  officer  holding  the  mental 
examination,  in  instructing  examiners  marking  the  papers, 
in  instructing  office  clerks  how  to  classify  and  compute 
relative  markings  from  value  weights  laid!  down  by  the 
rules  and  percentages  marked  by  the  examiners,  in  in- 
structing staff  officers  how  to  take  finger  print  identifica- 
tion marks  during  the  examinations  and  within  three 
months  after  appointmient,  and  how  to  detect  attempts  on 
the  part  of  an  applicant  to  signal  a  possible  friend  among 
the  marking  examiners,  and  it  generally  outlines  the  na- 
ture of  every  step  to  be  taken  in  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  civil  service  office  is  now  organized  by  divisions, 
each  in  charge  of  an  examiner  in  chief  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secretary.  There  are  four  divisions,  mental 
examinations,  medical  and  physical  investigations,  records 
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and  labor.  Hearings  and  legal  work  are  in  charge  of 
counsel  directly  subordinate  to  the  Commission. 

In  the  examinations  for  the  superior  grades  the  Com- 
mission has  shown  a  very  commendable  tendency  to 
waive  all  residential  limitations  on  the  theory  that  local 
pride  is  better  served  by  competent  employees  than  by 
keeping  the  offices  exclusively  among  citizens.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  waive  residential  qualifications  in  examinations 
for  places  requiring  "technical,  professional  or  scientific 
knowledge,  or  manual  skill  of  a  high  order."  (This  is 
so  provided  by  rule  2,  section  2.) 

A  system  for  reporting  diaily  the  number  of  sixty  day 
appointments  in  each  department  has  operated  to  reduce 
the  number  of  such  appointments  by  one-third.  In  the 
class  of  unskilled  labor  comprising  about  5,000  men,  there 
were  Dec.  i,  1909  less  than  two  hundred  temporary  ap- 
pointees, and  in  the  official  class  there  are  about  290 
out  of  11,000.  The  heads  of  departments  have  discov- 
ered that  the  annoyance  of  sixty  day  appointments  is  so 
great  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  president  of  the  civil  service  commission  says 
the  commission  is  prepared  to  fill  any  ordinary  position 
within  three  days  after  receiving  requisition  from  the 
standing  eligible  lists.  It  takes  about  a  month  to  prepare 
a  list  on  examination. 

The  commission  has  also  arranged  with  each  depart- 
ment of  the  city  to  detail  one  employee  to  handle  pay 
rolls  and  transact  routine  business  with  the  civil  service 
office.  These  employees  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission.  This  provides  a  force  of  men  who  may 
gradually  acquire  training  in  both  civil  service  procedure 
and  departmental  requirements. 

We  are  informed  that  all  pay  rolls  are  checked  over 
monthly  or  fortnightly  in  the  civil  service  office  on  time 
schedule,  this  being  part  of  a  system  lately  adopted'  by 
the  controller,  its  purpose  being  to  pay  employees  in  their 
respective  places  of  duty  without  taking  them  away  from 
their  work,  thus  abolishing  the  pay  roll  window  system. 

The  civil  service  commission  has  adopted  a  practice  in 
respect  to  hearings  and  removals,  which  it  believes  to  be 
liberal  and  fair.     While  the  right  of  the  head  of  a  depart- 
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ment  to  discharge  his  employees  is  not  recognized  the 
board  for  hearings  considers  the  charges,  whatever  the 
employee  may  have  to  say  in  his  own  defense  (usually 
without  the  presence  of  professional  counsel  on  either 
side),  and  decides  the  case  as  nearly  as  possible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary  employer,  entering  its 
order,  not  on  evidence  which  would  necessarily  satisfy 
the  technical  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  or  civil  cases 
under  the  common  law,  but  on  evidence  which  it  deems 
sufficient  for  the  good  of  the  service.  About  500  cases 
are  heard  annually.  In  the  police  department  286  cases 
were  heard  last  year ;  35  members  of  the  force  dismissed, 
183  fined  and  in  68  cases,  charges  were  found  not  sus- 
tained. This  practice  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 
The  supreme  court  has  held  that  if  a  hearing  of  a  civil 
service  employee  is  conducted  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  statute  and  the  rules,  before  the  proper  board, 
and  evidence  is  heard  tending  to  sustain  the  charges,  the 
action  of  the  civil  service  commission  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  board  is  not  reviewable  by  the  courts. 
The  commission  is  the  judge  of  the  weight  and  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence. 

In  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  commission  has 
recently  established  an  annual  physical  and  medical  ex- 
amination which  is  calculated  to  weed  out  the  diseased 
and  physically  unfit.  It  has  created  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  each  group  or  squad  of  police  to  excel  some  other 
group  or  squad,  and  each  fire  engine  house  to  make  a 
better  general  showing  than  some  other  house.  As 
sporting  events  they  have  considerable  general  popularity 
in  the  force.  A  case  of  syphilis  in  an  advanced  stage 
carefully  concealed  by  the  victim  from  his  associates  and 
discovered  by  the  medical  staff  also  gave  the  medical 
examination  much  popularity. 

The  medical  staff  also  serves  the  police  retiring  board, 
of  which  the  president  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
the  health  commissioner  and  a  distinguished  physician  are 
members.  Police  officers  over  sixty-two  years  of  age 
are  summoned  before  it,  examined  by  the  medical  staff 
annually,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  police 
may  be   retired   or  assigned   to  lighter  diity. 
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In  the  new  city  hall  the  civil  service  commission 
will  have  an  entire  floor  with  g>'mnasium,  laboratory, 
medical  and  mental  examination  rooms,  bureau  of  labor- 
ers and  offices. 

These  steps  are  believed  to  be  in  the  main  advances 
in  the  merit  system.  Officers  and  committees  of  this 
association  have  been  frequently  consulted  and  have  ad- 
vised with  the  members  of  the  commission.  We  believe 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  commission  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  law  in  its  administration,  and 
that  this  purpose  has  been  in  a  material  degree  accom- 
plished by  the  present  commission. 

The  attorney  for  our  association  has  during  the  past 
year  prepared  and  filed  briefs  as  amicus  curiae  in  an  im- 
portant case  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois. 
The  city  law  exempts  heads  of  principal  departments.  In 
the  past  this  association  has  resisted  attempts  made  to 
evade  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments and  the  multiplication  of  these  exemptions.  We 
have  urged  that  new  departments  with  new  heads  should 
be  created  only  when  in  the  fair  exercise  of  judigment 
the  city  council  found  that  the  increase  of  business  re- 
quired such  legislation.  In  the  case  decided  this  year 
by  the  supreme  court,  we  adhered  to  this  principle  and 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  ruling  defining  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  this  municipal  power  and  defining  what  consti- 
tutes a  bofua  fide  department.  The  court  however  did  not 
consider  itself  called  upon  to  establish  a  general  rule 
upon  the  subject.  The  department  in  question  was  the 
smoke  department,  and  the  court  held  that  it  was  prop- 
erly a  principal  department  and  its  head  within  the  ex- 
emption.    (Plotke  vs  Lower,  236  Illinois  608). 

During  the  past  year  the  legislature  of  Illinois  passed 
the  statute  entitled 

"An  Act  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  charities,"  etc., 
providing  for  a  general  board  of  administration  with 
liberal  powers  for  the  supervision  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  state. 

This  act  specially  provicfed  by  Section  11  that 

"All  employes  of  the  board  of  administration, 
and  all  employes  of  the  charities  commission  and 
of  the  state  charitable  institutions,  and  the  director, 
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psychologist  and   employes  of   the   state  psycho- 
pathic Institute  shall  be  appointed  under  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  'An  act  to  regulate  the 
civil   service  of   the   state   of   Illinois'   approved 
May  II,  1905,  in  force  July  i,  1905,  as  amended: 
Provided  that  the  managing  officers  of  all  state 
charitable  institutions  are  hereby  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law."     (111.  Laws 
1909,  pp.  102-123.) 
The  law  contains  other  valuable  provisions  for  the 
improvement  of  this  important  branch  of  the  state  civil 
service.     This  was  a  substantial  victory   for  the  merit 
system  in  that  for  the  first  time  the  state  civil  service 
law  covers  all  the  employes  of  two  entire  departments 
at  Springfield     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  new 
charity  law  was  impaired  in  another  feature.     As  orig- 
inally drawn  the  act  provided  special  qualifications  for 
each  of  the  five  members  of  the  board  of  administration, 
but  as  passed  the  Act  provides  such  qualifications  for 
only   two  members,   the   alienist   and   the   fiscal   super- 
visor. 

The  Civil  Service  Association  presented  bills  extend- 
ing the  state  and  county  laws  to  the  last  state  legislature, 
and  joined  delegations  advocating  them  before  the  house 
and  senate  committee.  Both  parties  stood  pledged  by 
their  platforms  to  the  merit  system,  but  at  no  time  was 
there  manifested  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lators of  passing  either  bill. 

Our  Association  has  undertaken  the  task  of  urging 
upon  the  city  authorities  the  need  of  devising  some  plan 
for  enforcing  section  14  of  the  Act  by  providing  effi- 
ciency records  and  investigators.  Section  14  provides 
that  "The  Commission  shall  investigate  the  conduct  and 
actions  of  the  appointees  in  the  classified  service  and 
inquire  as  to  the  nature,  tenure  and  compensation  of  all 
offices  in  the  public  service."  Growing  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  with  any  measure  which  seems 
to  protect  inefficiency  and  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
is  the  only  branch  possessing  the  requisite  legal  power 
and  the  necessary  data  for  administering  efficiency  regu- 
lations forces  this  great  problem  upon  us.  The  evils 
complained  of  are  common  to  all  public  service.     A  de- 
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partment  head  has  stated  that  in  his  department  it  takes 
five  men  to  do  what  three  men  in  private  employ  would 
probably  do,  and  a  well  known  expert  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  public  work  has  stated  that  in  one  de- 
partment they  have  a  third  too  many  men.  A  compre- 
hensive system  for  continually  recording  merit  and  de- 
merit in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  must  create 
machinery  for  overhauling,  reviewing  and  correcting  the 
work  of  a  group,  e.  g,,  bureau,  grade  or  department  as 
a  whole,  and  of  entering  merits  and  demerits  on  records 
of  individuals. 

The  prime  objects  of  the  system  should  be  to  keep 
the  department  head  informed  about  his  own  men,  to 
detect  and  check  any  tendency  to  allow  several  employees 
to  continue  to  drone  along  at  a  job  which  could  be  handled 
by  one  man,  to  encourage  timid  or  good  natured  depart- 
ment heads  to  get  rid  of  dead  wood,  to  act  as  an  antidote 
to  shiftlessness  and  fossilizing  tendencies,  to  save  money 
and  to  provide  perfectly  definite  and  fixed  tests  uniform  in 
their  operation  over  grades  having  similar  duties,  so  that 
every  employee  shall  feel  that  there  is  an  important  and 
real  difference  to  him  between  merit  and  inefficiency. 
The  application  of  section  14,  while  difficult,  does  not 
present  obstacles  as  great  as  those  which  the  early  com- 
missions had  to  face  in  standardizing  examinations. 
There  certainly  are  more  or  less  satisfactory  means  for 
ascertaining  whether  an  employee  is  in  the  proper 
health  and  strength  for  the  performance  of  his  special 
duties,  whether  he  is  punctually  spending  his  full  time 
with  the  city,  whether  his  superior  is  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  men  under 
him  or  administers  some  geographical  unit,  and  whether 
he  is  guilty  of  neglect  or  breach  of  duty,  either  personally 
or  through  employees  under  him. 

The  plan  is  outlined  as  follows : 

Under  Sec.  14. 

I.  Establishment  of  bureau  of  efficiency  under  the 
civil  service  commission  charged  with  the  duty 

(a)  of  keeping  individual  efficiency  records  for  em- 
ployees appointed  under  the  civil  service  act,  common 
laborers  excepted. 

(b)  Organizing  and  directing  investigators. 
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(c)  Seeing  that  charges  are  filed  against  employees 
having  an  efficiency  marking  below  established  standard 
(70  or  60). 

2.  The  bureau,  through  its  investigators,  to  establish 
a  standard  of  80  for  each  grade  (this  figure  representing 
the  average  monthly  amount  of  work  of  proper  quality 
which  the  city  ought  fairly  to  require  for  the  pay  given). 

3.  The  experts  employed'  should  be  permanent  staflF 
employees,  though  the  Commission  should  have  discretion 
in  employing  special  outside  investigators.  The  bureau 
should  furnish  the  investigators  with  instructions: 

(a)  Identifying  the  grade,  group  or  other  unit  to  be 
investigated. 

(b)  Defining  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law  or 
practice, 

(c)  Prescribing  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  judg- 
ing whether  this  group  or  unit  as  a  whole  properly  per- 
forms its  duties  in  respect  to  the  monthly  average  of 
work  accomplished,  the  quality  of  work,  the  number  of 
employees  engaged,  the  cost  and  the  system,  and,  if  not,  in 
what  particulars,  who  are  the  superiors  and  individuals 
responsible,  and  what  percentage  fairly  represents  the 
actual  standard  as  compared  with  80.  Findings  of  the 
investigators,  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  standard  of  80,  if  approved  by  the  commission, 
to  go  to  the  mayor  or  finance  committee  of  the  council. 

If  the  investigators  report  that  in  a  group  or  unit  they 
find  that  individuals  or  the  entire  group  are  not  conform- 
ing to  the  standard  of  80,  and  they  indicate  superiors  or 
individuals  responsible  and  the  per  cent  of  such  de- 
ficiency, the  Commission  may  in  its  discretion  enter  mark- 
ings in  accordance  with  such  finding.  Superiors  to  be 
accountable  for  conditions  in  groups  or  units  under 
them. 

4.  Efficiency  records  to  bear  headings : 

(a)  Performance  of  duty — ^subheads  as  per  schedule 
for  each  grade,  e.  g.  industry,  sobriety,  appearance,  etc., 
are  subheads,  applicable  to  some  grades  but  in  no  way 
applicable  in  others,  as  they  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
Each  subhead  to  have  a  value  weight  (see  Sec.  5). 

(b)  Attendance  and  punctuality — ^applicable  to  every 
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employee,  but  varying  in  weight  and  exact  definition  as 
per  schedule  in  different  grades. 

(c)  Health  and  physical  fitness — applicable  to  all 
employees.  In  grades  such  as  fire  and  police  service, 
value  weight  high.  In  positions  having  the  minimum 
value  weight,  certificate  of  any  physician  in  good  stand- 
ing accepted  at  80.  Each  grade,  or  if  there  be  titular 
rank  within  a  grade,  each  rank  to  have  assigned  a  plu- 
rality of  days  in  different  months  in  which  employees  in 
it  are  to  be  examined,  choice  optional  with  employee  on 
these  dates.  Examination  must  be  annual,  and  any  head 
of  department  may  order  employee  to  present  himself  for 
special  examination  with  approval  of  Commission,  on 
statement  of  reasons. 

Examination  markings  by  staff. 

(d)  Neglect  or  breach  of  duty — subheads  as  per 
schedule  under  values  varying  by  grade.  When  marked 
above  85  or  below  75  must  be  done  only  by  the  bureau 
after  investigation  of  facts. 

The  Bureau  to  investigate: 

(a)  When  the  head  of  a  department  approves  a 
mark  which  a  superior  in  the  department  wishes  to  have 
made  on  a  record  above  85  or  below  75,  gives  facts  tend- 
ing to  support  such  marking  and  asks  a  special  investi- 
gation.. 

(b)  Facts  alleged  upon  oath  by  citizens,  showing 
neglect  or  breach  of  duty  by  some  employee,  actual  or 
presumptive. 

(c)  When  a  magistrate  directs  attention  to  evidence 
in  proceedings  before  him  tending  to  show  neglect  or 
breach,  actual  or  presumptive. 

5.  The  commission  after  consultation  with  the  head 
of  a  department  will  designate  superiors  with  duty  of 
marking  men  under  him — ^graduated  system  of  responsi- 
bility on  efficiency  records.  Inferiors  to  be  marked  on 
their  own  work  and  superiors  on  the  work  of  units  under 
them  as  well,  these  markings  are  to  be  merits  of  five 
points  and  demerits  of  five  points  only  (85  to  75)  under 
the  schedule,  subheads  of  headings  mentioned  in  Sec.  4 
above.  This  on  the  theory  that  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction of  a  superior,  whether  right  or  wrong,  should 
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have  effect,  though  not  alone  enough  to  discharge  or  pro- 
mote an  employee.  Markings  should  be  kept  monthly 
and  reported'  to  the  bureau.  If  a  superior  wishes  to 
put  a  man  under  him  on  the  honor  list  (above  95)  or 
mark  him  above  or  below  85  to  75,  he  must  report  rea- 
sons to  the  commission,  recommend  the  marking  and  the 
bureau  .must  investigate  and  report  the  facts  before  same 
is  entered.  . 

Superiors  can  be  compelled  to  mark  under  penalty  of 
demerits  on  their  own  records,  entered  by  bureau.  Where 
department  head,  or  other  person  not  under  civil  service 
fails  to  mark,  the  bureau  may  enter  a  mark  of  80  or  in- 
vestigate and  mark. 

6.  The  marking  under  heads  and  subheads  to  be 
given  value  weights  analogous  to  the  present  examination 
weights,  uniform  in  the  same  grade,  the  percentages  un- 
der each  shall  be  multiplied  by  value  weight,  the  results 
added  and  divided  by  the  total  value  weights  and  the 
percentage  obtained  is  the  efficiency  record  mark.  If  at 
any  time  it  appears  that  the  efficiency  mark  is  below  70 
(60)  the  bureau  shall  file  charges  under  the  "removals" 
section  of  statute. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  after  most 
careful  consideration  of  this  plan,  formally  voted  that 
it  approved  the  suggestion  emanating  from  the  present 
civil  service  commission  of  the  city,  that  it  intends  to 
submit  a  detailed  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  efficiency 
records  and  the  conduct  of  efficiency  investigations,  and 
awaits  with  interest  the  examination  of  such  plan  when 
submitted  to  the  city  government,  the  tentative  outline 
of  which  plan  as  above  brought  to  our  attention  showing 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  problem  and  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  solve  it. 

The  Mayor  of  Chicago,  upon  reconunendation  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  by  the.  authority  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, appointed,  over  six  months  ago,  an  efficiency  com- 
mission of  which  the  president  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission is  chairman,  and  this  commission  has  the  sub- 
ject of  efficiency  under  consideration,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly report  a  definite  plan  for  the  solution  of  this  vital 
problem  of  the  merit  system. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Law 
in  the  Philippines. 

HON.    WILLIAM    S.   WASHBURN,   UNITED   STATES   CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSIONER. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  patronage  system  and 
the  merit  system,  the  one  feudalistic  and  the  other  dem- 
ocratic, embodying  distinctly  opposing  principles  relating 
to  appointment  and  employment  in  the  public  service, 
have  been  struggling  for  the  mastery.  From  the  dawn 
of  history  the  patronage  principle  was  an  integral  and 
inherent  part  of  all  government  administration,  and  was 
dominant  until  the  rise  of  democracy.  With  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  masses  this  feudalistic  prin- 
ciple began  to  be  questioned  and  the  more  democratic 
principle  of  merit  has  in  recent  times  been  gradually 
replacing  the  former. 

NEED  OF  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM. 

That  the  merit  system  of  appoinment  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  good  government  is  patent  to  every 
student  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  public 
service  the  world  over  has  always  been  an  inviting  field 
for  P'raf t  and  wrongdoing.  The  reign  of  corruption  and 
scandal  was  not  the  reign  of  law,  but  of  demoralization 
and  anarchy,  entailing  wrongs  on  subject  peoples,  and 
resulting  in  embarrassment  and,  in  some  cases,  disaster 
to  home  governments. 

In  the  ealier  days  governments  were  frequently 
honeycombed  with  corrupting  influences  and  there  was 
not  enough  healthful  public  sentiment  to  cure  evils  gen- 
erally well  known  and  acknowledged.  Over  fifty  years 
ago  some  of  the  European  countries,  notably  England 
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and  Holland,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  United 
States,  began  effectively  to  repudiate  the  patronage  sys- 
tem of  appointment,  advancement,  and  retention  of  the 
personnel  of  the  public  service  by  the  adoption  of  the 
saner  method  of  selection  on  merit  and  personal  fit- 
ness. 

Compared  with  the  service  in  either  hemisphere  a 
quarter  or  a  half  century  ago,  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries and  of  their  dependencies  have  cause  for  sincere 
congratulation  in  the  establishment  of  a  relatively  clean, 
honest,  and  efficient  public  service.  For  many  govern- 
ments the  day  of  purification  has  not  yet  come.  It  is  of 
course  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  position  in  the  colonial 
world  Spain  would  now  be  occupying  had  she  adopted 
the  policy  of  England  and  Holland  and  secured  and 
retained  the  services  of  capable  and  honest  colonial 
officials. 

REFORM   MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  reform  movement  is  dominant  now  in  America, 
insisting  not  only  on  clean  governmental  operations, 
but  also  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people,  for  their  moral,  mental,  and  physical  elevation. 
Supported  by  eminent  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  reform  organizations  through 
which  public  sentiment  finds  expression,  are  having  a 
manifest  influence  on  the  selection  of  men  for  public 
office  and  the  enactment  of  wholesome  laws  for  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions  and  the  better  protection 
of  life  and  property. 

It  is  desirable  and  essential  that  these  reform  influ- 
ences and  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  extend  to  the  Philippines  and  insist  on  the  con- 
tinuance and  maintenance  of  a  clean  public  service,  the 
selection,  retention,  and  advancement  of  the  best  men 
available,  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  dignified,  efficient,  and  permanent 
service — one  which  shall  give  the  Filipino  people  every 
opoortunity  for  development  and  constitute  an  added 
achievement  of  the  United  States,  worthy  of  the  na- 
tion's greatness. 
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CX)VERNORS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  THE   MERIT 

SYSTEM. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  civil  service  law 
in  the  Philippines  I  shall  draw  freely  from  my  reports 
and  addresses  made  on  former  occasions  covering  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  subject. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  military  occupation  the 
preliminary  work  preparatory  to  organizing  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  was  begun  in  1900  with  a  mil- 
itary governor  as  chief  executive  and  the  civil  commission 
as  the  legislative  body.  A  central  civil  government  was 
not  formally  established  over  the  pacified  provinces  until 
July  4,  1901,  when  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  President  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Civil 
Gk>vemor,  to  which  responsible  and  trying  position  he 
had  been  called  by  President  McKinley.  Three  men 
who  succeeded  him  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Islands, 
Commissioners  Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  C..  Ide,  and 
James  F.  Smith,  were  members  of  the  laft  Commission 
and  heads  of  executive  departments  of  the  central 
government  in  the  Philippines.  Three  of  these  men  had 
sat  on  the  bench  and  the  fourth  had  been  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  his  state;  all  were  trained  lawyers  and  experi- 
enced in  the  administration  of  government  affairs,  at 
the  time  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  the  dual 
function  of  lawmaker  and  executive.  Under  their  con- 
trol government  in  the  Philippines  was  not  merely  ex- 
perimentation, but  civil  government  was  organized  and 
administered  with  rare  skill  and  great  wisdom.  The 
change  from  a  military  regime  to  civil  government  was 
brought  about  gradually  and  involved  such  fundamentals 
as  a  judiciary,  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  rev- 
enues, the  maintenance  of  order,  and  a  system  of  edu- 
cation. Men  of  ability,  fidelity,  and  zeal  were  needed 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  government.  Governor  Taft 
and  his  coadjutors  early  saw  the  advantage  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  merit  system  of  selection  and  appointment, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  passed  a  civil  service  act, 
which  Governor  Colton  in  his  inaugural  address  last 
month  in  Porto  Rico  referred  to  as  the  first  law  of  the 
hnd,    the    principles    of    which    he    proclaimed    would 
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govern  his  administration  in  Porto  Rico.  Governor 
Taft,  in  an  early  report  of  the  commission  to  the  home 
government,  prophetically  declared  that  "without  this  law 
American  Government  in  these  islands  is  in  our  opinion 
foredoomed  to  humiliating  failure.  Even  if  all  its  provi- 
sions are  enforced,  it  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
and  keep  in  the  service  honest  and  competent  Americans 
who  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  task  in- 
volved in  a  successful  administration  of  these  islands." 
The  wisdom  of  adopting  at  the  outset  an  impersonal 
and  just  method  of  selecting  civil  employees  is  now 
generally  conceded  at  home.  The  Herculean  task  set 
for  the  Philippine  Commission  excluded  the  possibility 
of  its  giving  personal  attention  to  the  matter  of  de- 
termining by  adequate  tests  of  fitness  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  seeking  appointment  in  the  civil  service. 
It  required  prodigies  of  labor  to  construct  a  government 
adapted  to  new  conditions  and  yet  be  in  harmony  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  civil  service 
office  not  only  directly  aided  the  Philippine  Commission 
in  accomplishing  the  tremendous  task  imposed  upon  it, 
but  also  indirectly  by  introducing  in  concrete  form  the 
democratic  principle  of  home  rule  and  participation  in 
local  self  government.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the 
operation  of  the  merit  system  in  the  Philippines  has 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  it  has  not  entirely  excluded, 
political  buccaneering  and  certain  forms  of  influence 
which   usually  prevail  under   a  patronage  system. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION. 

While  general  knowledge  of  the  present  Philippine 
government  organization  might  be  assumed,  a  brief  out- 
line to  refresh  the  memory  may  properly  be  given  at 
this  time.  Of  the  three  branches  of  the  central  govem-t 
ment,  the  executive  branch  is  presided  over  by  a 
Governor-General  and  four  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  who  are  secretaries  of  the  four  departments 
into  which  the  general  administrative  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  divided.  Under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Governor-General  is  the  executive  office,  the  civil 
service  office,  and  the  auditor's  office.    All  other  bureaus 
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or  offices  of  the  central  government  are  under  the  execu- 
tive control  of  the  four  members  of  the  commission  who 
are  secretaries  of  departments. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, at  present  a  body  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  constitutes 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Assembly  of 
eighty  members  elected  by  the  people,  which  constitutes 
the  lower  house.  The  judicial  branch  comprises  a  su- 
preme court,  sitting  in  Manila,  of  seven  justices,  courts 
of  first  instance,  for  which  purpose  the  islands  are 
divided  into  fifteen  districts,  and  finally  numerous  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  courts. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  the  Moros  and 
other  non-Christian  tribes  are  by  law  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Moro  province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
principally  Mohammedans,  is  distinct  from  the  general 
provincial  organization  common  to  the  Christianized 
provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Moros  are 
governed  directly  by  an  army  officer  as  governor,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  civilian  appointees.  AH  Christianized  people  of  the 
islands  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  central,  provincial, 
and  municipal  government  organizations. 

Provincial  government  organization  is  centered  in 
boards  composed  of  three  members,  a  provincial  treas- 
urer, appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  a  provincial 
governor,  and  a  third  member  elected  by  the  people. 

The  government  of  municipalities  or  pueblos  is  under 
the  control  of  municipal  councils  each  composed  of  a 
president  and  several  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

Provision  is  made  by  special  charter  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Manila  by  a  municipal  board.  The 
chairman  and  three  members  of  the  board  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  and  two  members  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  SERVICE. 

There  being  no  military  or  naval  branches  of  the 
pubUc  service  of  the  Philippine  government,   the  civil 
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service  includes  the  entire  public  service  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  army  and  navy  belong  to  the  federal  estab- 
lishment and  their  operation  in  the  Philippines,  as  else- 
where, is  supported  by  the  federal  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  act 
comparatively  few  positions  were  subject  to  its  opera- 
tion. As  the  government  plan  developed  and  bureaus 
and  offices  were  organized,  the  positions  thus  created 
were  placed  in  the  so-called  classified  service,  appoint- 
ments to  which  are  made  subject  to  examinations,  the 
acts  organizing  the  several  bureaus  leaving  in  the  un- 
classified service  positions  which  it  was  thought  inex- 
pedient to  fill  through  competitive  examination.  Finally 
the  examination  requirements  of  the  act  were  made  to 
apply  to  all  positions  in  the  legislative  (except  the  As- 
sembly), executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  central 
government,  in  the  provincial  governments,  and  in  the 
government  of  the  city  of  Manila,  except  certain  posi- 
tions specifically  exempted  from  examination,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  exempt  in  nearly  all  governments, 
national,  state,  and  municipal,  having  merit  system  laws. 

The  original  provision  of  the  civil  service  act  for  the 
appointment  of  unskilled  laborers  by  noncompetitive  ex- 
amination or  by  registration  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  average  laborer,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  satisfactory 
laborers  and  the  lack  of  competition.  Skilled  workman 
positions  and  certain  clerical  and  other  subordinate  po- 
sitions have  been  retained  in  the  examination  or  classi- 
fied service  in  spite  of  the  persistent  and,  for  a  time, 
partially  successful  opposition  of  a  small  coterie  of 
misguided  American  officials. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EARLY  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  civil  service  act  was  the  first  constructive  act  of 
general  administrative  character  passed  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  after  its  organization  in  September, 
1900.  The  members  of  a  board,  provision  for  which 
was  made  in  the  act,  were  immediately  appointed,  and 
proceeded  to  prepare  rules,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Military  Governor  and  promulgated  by  him  in 
January,  1901. 
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The  first  examinations  were  held  in  Manila,  Iloilo, 
and  Cebu  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in  April, 
1901,  and  were  given  in  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages.  From  these  examinations,  designed  to  fill 
positions  clerical  in  character,  the  first  appointments 
were  made  upon  certification  by  the  board  in  May,  1901, 
to  fill  clerical  positions  in  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu,  The 
majority  of  the  competitors  were  Filipinos;  none  of 
them  were  able  at  that  time  to  take  an  examination 
prepared  in  the  English  language. 

On  August  11,  1901,  the  writer  assumed  the  duties 
of  chairman  of  the  civil  service  board  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Kiggins,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  and  the  chief  examiner  since  September  20  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  on  the  retirement  of  Chief 
Justice  Arellano  on  July  1,  1901.  The  commission  had 
requested  the  chief  justice  to  accept  the  nominal  chair- 
manship of  the  board,  in  view  of  his  high  character  and 
standing,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Filipino  people 
in  the  integrity  of  the  examination  system.  The  designa- 
tion "Chairman  of  the  Board"  was  changed  to  "Director 
of  Civil  Service"  in  1905,  when  the  board  form  of  organi- 
zation was  superseded  by  the  single  head  form  of  organi- 
zation. 

The  number  of  positions  in  the  classified  service 
rapidly  increased  in  1901  through  the  organization  of 
bureaus  and  offices  under  the  central  government,  and 
on  March  1,  1902,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  provincial 
services  of  some  thirty-five  provinces,  and  the  uniformed 
police  and  fire  forces  of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  prison 
guards  of  Bilibid  prison.  The  position  of  teacher  was 
classified  in  1903,  and  the  position  of  municipal  treas- 
urer in  1904.  The  field  of  examinations  had  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  the. board  was  required  to  prepare  and 
so  rapidly  that  the  board  was  required  to  prepare  and 
hold  more  than  one  hundred  distinct  kinds  of  examina- 
tions for  as  many  grades  of  positions  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1902,  and  some  of  these  examina- 
tions were  repeated  monthly  and  quarterly.  During 
this  period  local  boards  were  organized  in  the  provinces 
to  aid  the  central  board  in  holding  examinations.     It 
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was  emphatically  a  year  of  organization,  of  creation,  of 
adaptation.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  functions  of 
the  civil  service  office  could  not  be  successfully  per- 
formed in  the  Philippines  beyond  the  confines  of  a  few 
centers  of  population.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  and  rules  is  as  thorough  and  satis- 
factory in  the  most  distant  provinces  as  in  Manila, 
Iloilo,  and  Cebu,  the  three  largest  centers  of  population. 

During  the  organization  period  there  was  constant 
demand  for  the  immediate  emplo)rment  of  competent 
persons  to  aid  in  the  work  of  government.  There  was 
no  channel  of  entrance  to  the  service  except  through 
examination  and  certification  by  the  board,  which  was 
held  responsible  for  results.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  theory  but  a  condition  requiring  practical  and  ef- 
fective application  of  the  law  and  rules.  Chiefs  of 
bureaus  said  they  must  have  English-speaking  eligibles. 
The  law  said  the  appointing  officer  in  his  selections  from 
the  eligibles  furnished  him  by  the  board  shall,  where 
other  qualifications  are  equal,  give  first  preference  to 
natives  of  the  Islands.  Bureau  chiefs  complained  that 
they  could  not  conduct  a  kindergarten  and  carry  on  their 
work  properly.  The  policy  of  the  government,  em- 
bodied in  the  civil  service  law,  contemplated  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  government  on  the  part  of  Filipinos 
selected  on  the  merit  system  plan.  At  that  time  but  few 
Filipinos  being  able  to  pass  examinations  in  English,  this 
policy  was  carried  out  by  requiring  selection  from  reg- 
isters of  Spanish-speaking  eligibles,  preference  being 
given  to  those  having  some  knowledge  of  English,  thereby 
greatly  stimulating  the  acquirement  of  English  by  the 
Filipinos. 

Persons  employed  in  the  civil  service  when  the  act 
was  passed,  in  positions  classified  by  the  operation  of  the 
act,  wanted  exemption  from  examination.  The  law  au- 
thorized the  board  to  require  in  its  discretion  such  persons 
to  pass  examinations  practically  adapted  to  show  their 
fitness  for  the  positions  held  by  them;  and  in  the  case 
of  failure  to  pass  such  examinations  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  they  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
The  board  gave  these  tests  of  fitness  during  the  latter 
part  of   1901,  which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  those 
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manifestly  unfit  for  the  service.  Another  large  body  of 
employees,  temporarily  appointed  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  September, 
1900,  and  about  the  first  of  May,  when  the  board  was 
first  prepared  to  certify  eligibles,  wanted,  quite  natur- 
ally, to  retain  their  positions  and  be  exempted  from  the 
examination  requirements.  They  were  permitted  to 
secure  permanent  appointment  only  through  open  com- 
petitive examination. 

In  the  very  beginning  an  issue  was  raised  by  the 
Filipinos  over  the  matter  of  salaries,  there  being  a 
marked  difference  between  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
Americans  and  Filipinos.  The  native  press  always  con- 
tended that  the  salaries  of  Filipinos  who  were  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  same  grades  of  examinations,  whether 
taken  in  English  or  in  Spanish,  as  those  taken  by  Am- 
ericans, should  equal  the  salaries  paid  Americans;  that 
American  and  Filipino  clerks  should  be  equally  com- 
pensated. Maximum  salary  limitations  of  persons  fill- 
ing clerical  positions,  except  the  highest  grade,  are  now 
governed  impartially  by  "examination  requirements  re- 
lating to  appointments  and  promotions"  enumerated  in 
Civil  Service  Rule  XL 

A  BROAD  FIELD  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION   ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  AN  EFFECTIVE  MERIT  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Although  strenuously  opposed  by  those  unfriendly  to 
the  civil  service  law,  the  field  of  duty  of  the  civil  service 
office  in  the  Philippines  has  been  extended  from  time  to 
time  by  legislative  enactment  and  executive  order  until 
it  has  become  not  merely  the  channel  of  entrance  to  the 
civil  service  but  also  the  office  of  record  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  subsequent  service  of  each  officer  and 
employee  during  his  connection  with  the  government. 
Existing  law  and  rules  provide  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  uniformity  and  impartiality  may  be 
secured  with  respect  to  all  the  interests  of  the  personnel 
and  of  the  government,  including  appointments, ,  promo- 
tions, transfers,  reinstatements,  reductions,  removals, 
fines,  suspensions,  and  leaves  of  absence.     To  the  usual 
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functions  of  a  civil  service  commission  there  are  added 
those  of  an  appointment  bureau,  with  power  to  approve 
routine  appointments  and  authorize  leaves  of  absence,  in 
conformity  with  the  civil  service  law  and  rules,  this  power 
having  been  delegated  to  the  director  of  civil  service  by 
the  Governor-General  and  his'  heads  of  departments, 
who  are  thus  free  to  attend  to  the  more  important  and 
exacting  duties  of  administration. 

All  appointments  to  classified  positions  are  made  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  director  of  civil  service,  whose 
attestation  or  approval  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  payment 
of  salary  by  disbursing  officers.  The  papers  in  all  cases 
of  reduction,  removal,  or  enforced  resignation  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  director  for  recommenda- 
tion prior  to  transmission  to  the  civil  governor  or  head 
of  department  for  final  action.  The  director  keeps  a 
record  of  all  unclassified  as  well, as  classified  officers  and 
employees,  showing,  among  other  things,  date  of  ap- 
pointment, original  position,  entrance  salary,  place  of 
employment,  all  changes  in  status  and  grade,  and  all 
accrued  and  vacation  leave  and  other  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law  granted.  All  applications  from  officers 
and  employees  for  accrued  and  vacation  leave  or  other 
allowances  are  made  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  di- 
rector and  transmitted  to  him  for  verification  of  service 
record  and  of  allowances  previously  granted  and  for  ap- 
proval if  allowable  before  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
civil  governor  or  head  of  department.  This  procedure 
secures  uniformity  for  the  entire  service  in  the  granting 
of  leave  and  other  allowances  provided  by  law,  and  pre- 
vents over  payments — a  most  important  matter,  as  ac- 
cumulated leave  on  account  of  service  in  the  Philippines 
is  equivalent  in  money  value  to  prorated  salary  when  on 
leave  and  to  additional  salary  when  leaving  the  service. 

Although  intended  to  provide  for  Americans  to  be 
absent  with  pay  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
rest  and  recuperation  after  two  or  three  years'  service 
in  the  Philippines,  the  original  leave  act,  enacted  in 
January,  1901,  was  framed  so  broadly  as  to  cover  nearly 
all  officers  and  employees  in  the  service,  including  Fili- 
pinos. As  the  great  majority  of  Filipinos  have  no  oc- 
cassion  to  leave  the  Islands,  the  leave  and  other  allow- 
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ances  thus  provided  amount  to  extremely  liberal  absences 
from  duty  with  pay,  or  a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to, 
salary  in  proportion  to  leave  accumulated  payable  on 
leaving  the  service.  The  application  of  the  leave  law 
(now  a  part  of  the  revised  civil  service  act)  is  governed 
by  procedure  definitely  prescribed  by  rule. 

The  director  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling 
from  the  service  records  of  his  office  and  publishing  an- 
nually a  roster,  or  "Blue  Book,"  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees under  the  Philippine  government. 

All  of  these  duties  centralized  in  an  independent  of- 
fice having  complete  and  accurate  records  are  important 
and  essential  components  of  the  merit  system  in  the 
Philippines,  and  insure  impartiality  in  the  application  of 
the  law  and  rules  and  contribute  to  economical  admin- 
istration. Thus  the  entire  personnel  of  the  central  and 
provincial  governments  and  the  city  of  Manila,  except 
judges,  unskilled  laborers,  enlisted  men  of  the  constabul- 
ary, elected  officers  (including  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  its  employees),  and  a  few  minor  positions  in  the 
postal  and  customs  services,  come  within  the  operation 
of  the  civil  service  law  and  rules. 

I  have  given  in  some  detail  the  varied  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  civil  service  office  not  merely  to 
emphasize  their  importance,  but  rather  that  the  repeated 
eflForts  made  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  limit 
the  functions  of  the  civil  service  office  simply  to  the 
examination  feature  of  its  work  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood to  mean  the  emasculation  of  the  effective  merit 
system  developed  from  the  original  act,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF    COMPETITIVE    EXAMINATIONS. 

It  has  been  our  constant  study  in  the  examining  feat- 
ure of  our  work  in  the  Philippines,  to  give  appropriate 
and  practical  tests  of  fitness  for  appointments.  To  do 
this  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
various  positions  and  classes  of  work.  Reliance  is  rarely 
placed  on  scholastic  tests  alone.  Examiners  are  expected 
to  observe  applicants  closely  and  record  any  evidence 
of   unfitness.      Personal    contact   and    inquiry    bring  to 
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light  evidences  of  fitness  or  unfitness  not  ordinarily 
discoverable  by  routine  methods.  The  physical  presence 
of  an  applicant  or  competitor  sometimes  reveals  de- 
fects, moral  or  physical,  growing  out  of  vicious  habits. 
The  nature,  scope,  and  form  of  inquiry  outlined  in  fonns 
of  application  furnish  fairly  reliable  evidence  for  com- 
parative ratings  as  to  training  and  experience,  an  im- 
portant subject  in  most  examinations.  Appropriate 
practical  questions  or  tests  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
position  sought  constitute  another  important  subject  in 
many  examinations.  These,  together  with  subjects 
selected  to  test  general  intelligence,  present  evidence  of 
fitness  on  which  reliable,  comparative,  general  ratings  are 
attained.  Practically  adapted  scholastic  examinations 
are  given  when  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
required  to  be  done.  By  such  methods  as  outHned  above, 
applicants  unfit  for  the  public  service,  morally,  mentally, 
or  physically,  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  ineligible 
for  appointment,  and  those  best  fitted  are  placed  highest 
on  the  registers,  entitling  them  to  the  first  chance  for 
trial  as  probationers,  the  final  practical  test  of  fitness 
under  the  examination  system  before  permanent  appoint- 
ment. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Applicants  are  examined  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Spanish  language,  but  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  tested  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
those  who  are  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
tested  in  th^i  English  language  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  director  of  civil  service,  a  knowledge  of  both 
languages  is  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  sought.  The  eflfect  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  has  stimulated  the  attainment  of  the 
Spanish  language  by  English-speaking  applicants  and 
the  attainment  of  the  English  language  by  Spanish- 
speaking  applicants.  The  general  civil  service  examina- 
tion requirements  have  led  to  the  opening  of  the  night 
schools  devoted  to  preparing  Filipinos  for  examinations, 
and  have  markedly  stimulated  eflfort  in  educational  mat- 
ters. Filipinos  have  now  secured  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  to  be  successful  in  examinations 
taken  in  English.     While  formerly  more  Filipinos  were 
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appointed  from  registers  obtained  as  a  result  of  ex- 
aminations given  in  Spanish  than  from  registers  obtained 
as  a  result  of  examinations  given  in  English,  it  is  a  re- 
markable and  significant  fact  that  after  only  a  few  years 
of  American  tutelage  appointments  of  Filipinos  are  now 
being  made  principally  from  English  registers  of 
eligibles. 

FILIPINO  ADAPTABILITY. 

The  field  of  employment  of  Filipinos  broadens  with 
their  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  the  industrial  arts.  The  Filipinos  excel  in  penman- 
ship and  are  rapidly  becoming  proficient  in  routine  cleri- 
cal work  as  typewriters  and  copyists.  Many  have  been 
appointed  to  positions  in  other  grades,  such  as  copyist 
of  drawings,  printer,  interpreter,  assistant  sanitary  in- 
spector, forestry  ranger,  policeman,  fireman,  mechanic, 
etc. 

The  employment  of  Filipinos  in  certain  classes  of 
positions,  especially  clerical  and  mechanical,  has  demon- 
strated a  fair  degree  of  capacity  and  efficiency.  They 
possess  adaptability  and  learn  rapidly  under  those  who 
are  themselves  skilled  and  not  prejudiced  against  them. 
While  it  has  been  difficult  to  induce  some  American 
officials  to  employ  them  freely,  as  such  appointees  natur- 
ally require  more  instruction  than  Americans,  the  suc- 
cess of  several  of  the  bureaus  in  the  employment  of 
Filipinos  almost  exclusively,  clearly  demonstrates  the 
practicability  of  carrying  on  the  routine  work  of  govern- 
ment almost  wholly  with  natives.  The  increased  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  Filipinos,  especially  in  indus- 
trial and  vocational  lines,  is  fitting  them  to  fill  many 
positions  vacated  by  Americans.  The  need  of  Ameri- 
cans is  now  practically  limited  to  superintendents,  ex- 
perts, specialists,  or,  broadly  speaking,  instructors.  Am- 
ericans are  appointed  principally  to  fill  positions  the 
duties  of  which  are  technical,  professional,  scientific,  or 
administrative  in  character. 

GRADUAL  SUBSTITUTION  OF  FILIPINOS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  civil  administration 
succeeded  military  government  in  the  Philippines.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  policy  has  been  to  give  preference  to 
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Filipinos  in  appointment  to  all  positions  which  they  are 
capable  of  filling.  There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Americans  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. While  there  are  now  approximately  twenty-five 
hundred  Americans  with  a  regular  status  in  the  service, 
this  number,  though  relatively  larger  than  the  number  of 
British  in  the  civil  service  of  India,  is  needed  at  present  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  government  efficiently.  All  unskilled 
laborers,  numbering  many  thousands,  are  Filipinos  or 
other  Orientals — ^Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  constabu- 
lary, numbering  approximately  five  thousand,  is  95  per 
cent.  Filipino.  The  municipal  governments  outside  of  the 
city  of  Manila  are  autonomous  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments are  in  a  large  measure  also  autonomous,  with  no 
Americans  in  the  service  of  the  former  and  but  few  in 
the  later.  Americans  in  the  Philippine  Service  are  con- 
nected principally  with  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
central  government.  In  the  judiciary  about  half  of  the 
judges  are  Filipinos,  and  in  the  upper  branch  of  tlie 
legislature,  the  Philippine  Commission,  nearly  half  of 
the  members  are  Filipinos.  The  lower  branch,  the  As- 
sembly, including  its  entire  personnel,  is  wholly  Filipino. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  AN  OLI- 
GARCHY IF  PEOPLE  LEFT  TO  THEIR  OWN  RESOURCES. 

I  now  come  to  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  involves 
some  consideration  of  Filipino  character  and  customs. 
I  shall  speak  frankly,  yet  considerately  and  sympathetic- 
ally, as  a  sincere  friend  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Fili- 
pino people. 

Conceding  that  integrity  and  efficiency  in  the  civil 
service  are  important  factors  in  the  problem  of  securing 
good  government,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
one  who  knows  the  Filipinos  can  reach  the  conclusion 
that  immediate  independence  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  Filipino  people.  What  is  there  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  so  often  referred  to,  which  estops 
our  government  from  acting  as  the  guardians  of 
the  Filipinos?  Every  dictate  of  national  conscience 
would  condemn  any  shirking  of  responsibility  for 
good  government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  merely 
a    theory    which    confronts    us;    it    is    no    longer    an 
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academic  proposition.  Offering  to  the  Filipinos  the 
abstract  principle  of  liberty  instead  of  liberty  itself  does 
not  appeal  to  Americans  or  Europeans  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  administrative  work  in  the  Orient.  True  liberty 
consists  of  the  absence  of  oppression,  not  the  absence 
of  restraint.  Of  what  value  to  a  people  is  national  in- 
dependence when  accompanied  with  internecine  war, 
revolution,  and  anarchy?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  East  Indies  prior  to  European  occupation. 
Filipino  politicians  and  American  idealists  have  been 
asking  for  a  stone;  our  Government  has  given  the  Fili- 
pino people  bread — not  merely  the  form  but  the  sub- 
sta*nce  of  liberty.  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited 
to  the  illuminating  observations  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission under  the  heading  "General  Theory  in  Forma- 
tion of  the  Government,"  on  page  19  et  sequentes  in  re- 
port of  the  Commission  covering  the  period  December 
1,  1900,  to  October  15,  1901. 

But  a  sm?ill  proportion  of  the  Filipino  population 
takes  any  personal  interest  in  politics.  These  few  belong 
principally  to  the  Cacique  or  the  Illustrado  classes  and 
I  suppose,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  to  govern,  actually  feel  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  to  the  offices ;  as  a  general  rule, 
they  are  looked  up  to  as  functionaries  by  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  ruling  classes  were  never  trained  by 
Spanish  officials  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  common 
people  but  rather  to  enrich  themselves.  In  that  portion 
of  Manila  known  as  Intramuros  is  the  foundation  for 
a  large  public  building.  While  the  building  was  never 
actually  constructed,  it  is  reported  that  the  Spanish 
government  repeatedly  sent  funds  to  Manila  for  repairs, 
while  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  building  went 
into  the  pockets  of  dishonest  officials.  What  can  be 
expected  of  a  people  reared  under  this  sort  of  tutelage? 
These  lessons  in  corruption  were  not  lost  on  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  are  wont  to  excuse  many  unusual  procedures 
with  the  expression  "es  costumbre  del  pais"  (it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country). 

A  further  evidence  of  the  present  unfitness  of  the 
Filipinos  for  self-government  appears  in  the  reckless  ex- 
travagance in  expending  the  revenues  for  salaries.     Dur- 
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ing  the  very  first  session  of  the  Philippine  Assembly, 
but  a  few  weeks  after  its  creation  and  organization  and 
while  bewailing  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  pjoverty 
of  the  country,  the  members  voted  to  increase  their  own 
salaries  from  $10  to  $15  per  diem.  The  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  are  now  larger 
than  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  any  State  legislature 
in  the  United  States  except  the  great  commonwealths  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Officials  in  some  of  the 
provinces  where  local  government  is  practically  autono- 
mous have  been  known  to  vote  the  entire  revenues  of  a 
province  for  salaries. 

TEMPERAMENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  Filipino  is  never  boorish.  He  is  generally  the 
embodiment  of  politeness  and  often  has  the  polish  of  the 
wellbred,  the  gentleman,  but  his  idea  of  honesty  and 
integrity  is  frequently  quite  different  from  that  incul- 
cated under  our  system  of  ethics.  When  confronted  with 
the  fact  of  having  spoken  untruthfully  or  of  having 
taken  by  theft  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  his 
explanations  are  often  characterized  by  much  simplicity 
and  innocence  as  well  as  ingenuity.  He  may  say  he 
told  you  what  he  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear, 
that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  your  feelings;  and,  in  the 
case  of  theft,  that  it  was  an  accident,  or  that  he  was 
simply  borrowing  and  would  return  the  article  "poco 
tiempo  despucsi"  (after  a  little  time). 

EDUCATION. 

The  maintenance  of  a  widespread  system  of  public 
school  education  and  adherence  to  the  use  of  the  English 
language  are  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  to  their  preparation  for  self  government. 

Following  the  army,  the  general  education  idea, 
symbolized  by  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  our  own  land, 
has  been  carried  to  those  distant  islands  by  a  corps  of 
more  than  a  thousand  earnest,  capable,  and  high  minded 
young  American  men  and  women,  who  won  their  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  by  merit.  Everywhere  in 
the  pueblos  and  barrios  in  the  Philippines  the  little 
schoolhouse  of  nipa  and  bamboo  is  being  set  up  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  children,  who,  eager  to  learn  and  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  are  presenting  themselves  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  for  instruction. 

The  general  education  of  the  masses  in  a  dependency 
is  something  new  in  colonial  achievement.  In  the  broad- 
est sense  it  is  a  missionary  idea  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  the  United  States,  and  should  not  be  condemned 
because  it  has  not  been  undertaken  by  the  successful 
colonizing  European  nations.  The  rapid  acquirement  of 
cultural  and  vocational  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  the  world-wide  English  language  should  clear  the 
way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  traditions,  customs, 
and  laws  of  enlightened  civilization  and  the  unification 
and  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people.  Neverthe- 
less until  English  becomes  the  official  language  of  the 
government  and  the  common  tongue  of  the  people,  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  and  influence  are  not  likely  to  sup- 
plant effectively  the  dominating  civilization  of  the  cen- 
turies in  those  Islands.  Will  the  history  of  Lord  Ma- 
cauley's  famous  minute  of  1835,  relating  to  education  in 
India,  be  repeated  in  the  Philippines? 

The  door  of  knowledge  has  been  opened  to  the  Fili- 
pinos with  abiding  faith  that  the  gift  of  individual  op- 
portunity will  be  found  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  for 
their  physical,  moral,  and  industrial  uplifting,  will  give 
them  a  better  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  democratic 
government  and  institutions,  and  will  help  to  make  them 
in  time — probably  not  in  your  day  nor  in  mine — partially 
at  least,  if  not  fully,  prepared  for  self  government. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  AND  NOT  THE  PATRONAGE  SYSTEM  THE 
HOPE  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Observation  of  the  work  of  Filipinos  in  the  classified 
service  gives  hope  that  a  fairly  efficient  and  capable  per- 
sonnel, constantly  increasing  in  numbers,  will  be  gradu- 
ally developed  in  this  part  of  the  service,  many  of  whom 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  creditably  to  perform  the  duties 
and  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  administrative  and 
executive  positions.  History,  observation,  experience, 
and  the  logic  of  events,  convince  well  informed,  open 
minded,  and  thoughtful  men  that  the  merit  system,  made 
possible  and  effective  by  a  properly  adapted  educational 
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system,  and  not  the  patronage  system,  must  be  depended 
upon  for  the  development  of  reliable  and  capable  men 
needed  for  the  great  majority  of  official  as  well  as  sub- 
ordinate positions.  In  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
problem  of  government  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be- 
speak for  Filipinos  that  genuine  iitterest  and  helpfulness 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans  of  the  gentle,  kindly  at- 
titude of  the  strong  man  who  habitually  teaches  by  right 
example  and  sound  precept.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
broad  minded,  sane  thinking  administrator,  and  not  that 
of  one  who  humiliates  and  discourages  by  boorish  over- 
lording, nor  yet  one  who  spoils  by  coddling. 

CHARACTER  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AMERICANS. 

It  is  important  that  American  administrators  under- 
stand the  mental  attitude  and  possess  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  differ- 
ences in  outlook  and  attitude  between  Oriental  and 
European  are  so  real  and  fundamental  that  we  do  not 
know  them  as  we  know  the  men  who  are  the  products 
of  western  civilization.  There  is  need  for  better  under- 
standing of  Filipino  philosophy,  of  his  character,  of  his 
personality.  The  Oriental  is  an  interesting  study  in 
psychology,  but  such  a  study,  to  be  of  much  value,  can 
not  profitably  be  made  at  long  range,  but  must  be  made 
on  the  ground  and  cover  a  considerable  period  of  obser- 
vation and  study  of  his  daily  life  in  the  light  of  his 
political  and  religious  history.  Reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  difference  between  eastern  and  western 
civilization,  and  the  European  who  travels  and  lives  in 
Oriental  countries  sees  on  every  hand  phases  of  life,  the 
evidences  of  a  civilization,  to  which  he  has  been  unac- 
customed. It  may  be  interesting  to  him  because  of  the 
novelty,  or,  if  he  is  studious  and  thoughtful  and  inclined 
to  investigate,  the  average  man  soon  reaches  the  realm 
of  mystery  and  wisely  concludes  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand. If  he  is  broad-minded  and  tolerant  enough,  he  will 
not  condemn  everything  because  the  people  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  behind  the  times. 
P'or  these  reasons  American  administrators  in  the  Philip- 
pines should  not  only  possess  well  disciplined  minds  and 
sound  judgment,  but  they  should  be  men  of  high  ideals 
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and  be  actuated  by  principles  of  the  right  sort,  men  who 
are  inclined  to  get  at  the  mainsprings  of  action  which 
govern  the  Filipino  and  to  enlist  his  sympathy  and  co- 
operation in  helping  him  to  conform  to  modem  methods 
and  usages  in  working  out  his  own  destiny. 

During  the  early  organization  period  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  appointments  to  official  and  many 
other  positions  were  generally  made  without  examina- 
tion. Since  vacancies  in  official  positions  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  filled  by  promotion  from  the  classified 
service,  malfeasance  in  office  on  the  part  of  Americans 
has  been  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of 
the  application  of  the  merit  system.  Many  of  these 
early  appointments,  made  before  the  act  became  fully 
operative,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  for  stringent 
rules  by  which  appointments  shall  be  made  to  the  public 
service  strictly  on  a  merit  system  basis.  Under  the  re- 
vised civil  service  act  and  rules  the  appointment  or  re- 
tention of  incompetent  persons  is  wholly  inexcusable  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  in  the  Philippine  service 
should  be  a  very  high  type  of  man,  self-reliant  and  re- 
sourceful, possessing  a  well  trained  mind  and  that  force 
of  character  which  commands  respect.  To  be  successful 
he  must  possess  tact  and  industry  in  a  high  degree.  He 
has  to  mingle  with  a  people  whose  civilization  is  at  once 
primitive  and  archaic  and  very  different  from  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  a  people  who  need  en- 
lightement  in  modem  methods  of  accomplishment  and 
to  be  taught  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  The 
American  official  should  be  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  government,  which  contemplates 
that  capable  Filipinos  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  government,  as  their  participa- 
tion is  in  the  interests  of  economical  administration  and 
accords  with  the  policy  of  assisting  a  dependent  people 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstracted  that  an  efficient  and 
honest  civil  service  can  not  be  established  or  maintained 
in  a  depeodency  by  the  appointment  or  retention  of  men 
who  do  not  possess  adequate  training  and  inherent  in- 
tegrity. Though  they  be  relatively  few,  the  lapses  and 
failures  of  unfit  and  unworthy  Americans  do  not  pass 
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unnoticed  by  Filipinos,  but  produce  distrust  and  lead  to 
unfortunate  generalizations,  thus  increasing  the  difficul- 
ties of  administration. 

CONTINUITY  OF  SERVICE  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  EFFICIENCY: 

Nor  can  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  service  be 
reached  and  maintained  with  a  transient  personnel.  From 
the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  efficiency,  colonial 
appointments  should  contemplate  a  long  period  of  service 
and  consequently  a  career.  Adequate  salaries,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  principle  of  promotion  to  the  higher 
positions  according  to  merit,  with  a  liberal  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  the  home  land,  all  of  which  are  provided 
by  existing  law,  are  necessary  to  retain  the  most  com- 
petent Americans  and  to  secure  an  efficient  and  dignified 
service  at  all  comparable  with  our  military  and  naval 
services  and  the  British  Indian  civil  service.  The  with- 
drawal from  the  Philippines  after  several  years'  service 
of  men  of  high  ideals  and  superior  training,  especially 
those  who  have  shown  constructive  ability  of  a  high  order, 
is  always  most  disheartening  to  the  friends  of  good 
government. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   MAKING  MERIT  THE  BASIS  OF  RETENTION 
AND  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  relating  to  the 
civil  service  is  to  provide  a  system  of  promotion  based  on 
merit,  the  working  out  of  which  is  attended  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulty.  The  rules  relating  to  pro- 
motions contemplate  that  consideration  be  given  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work,  physical  condition,  habits,  char- 
acter, conduct,  aptitude  and  adaptability,  punctuality,  and 
attendance.  A  systematic  record  is  required  by  rule  to 
be  kept  in  each  bureau  and  office  showing  the  relative 
efficiency  of  employees  based  on  consideration  of  the 
elements  enumerated  and  a  report  forwarded  to  the  civil 
service  office  semi-annually.  In  making  selection  for 
prork.jtion  of  the  nust  competent,  the  entire  record  of 
each  employee  is  always  available  for  consideration,  the 
making  of  which  record  is  largely  in  his  own  hands. 

Appointments  and  promotions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service  law  for 
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the  Philippines  mean  the  recognition  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing and  the  elimination  of  favoritism  and  nepotism.  Con- 
ferences like  this  and  associations  having  similar  aims 
stand  for  the  recognition  of  the  capable  and  honest  men. 
Obviously  and  logically,  the  grafter,  the  inefficient,  and 
the  Ignoble  can  not  consistently  be  retained  in  the  public 
service.  There  is,  of  course,  in  private  relations  always 
room  for  individual  freedom  of  action  as  between  man 
and  man;  but  sensible  business  men,  however  charitably 
inclined,  do  not  knowingly  employ  or  retain  in  their 
service  this  class  of  persons.  Certainly  no  trustee  or 
public  official  entrusted  with  the  wise  and  proper  ex- 
penditure of  other  people's  money  should  be  governed 
by  principles  or  standards  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  and  expenditure  of  funds — the  public 
revenues  if  you  please — widely  different  from  those  prin- 
ciples and  standards  which  the  honest  business  man  of 
sound  judgment  ordinarily  adopts  and  follows.  Thos** 
who  talk  much  of  running  a  government  on  business 
principles  are  often  the  first  to  violate  the  principles  they 
proclaim.  In  this  day  prodigies  of  valor  or  spasms  of 
industry  or  of  brilliancy  are  not  indispensable,  but  the 
idea  should  be  paramoimt  that  tenure  of  office  is  assured 
only  by  the  exhibition  of  qualities  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  government,  such  as  honesty  and  capa- 
bility, industry  and  reliability. 

If  the  civil  service  law  is  faithfully  observed  in  letter 
and  in  spirit,  competent  and  reliable  men  in  the  service 
have  the  assurance  that  the  higher  positions  may  be  filled 
by  them  as  vacancies  occur,  rather  than  by  the  original 
appointment  of  the  less  competent  from  private  life. 
This  in  brief  and  in  fact  is  the  purpose  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  in  the  Philippines,  alike  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  and  to  honest  and  capable  Filipinos  and 
Americans,  the  latter  of  whom  would  not  be  justified  in 
severing  home  relations  and  going  to  the  far  away  islands 
unless  the  service  offers  opportunity  for  advancement  on 
merit. 

SOME  CRITICS  AND  THEIR  CRITICISMS. 

The  Philippine  civil  service  has  received  at  home  and 
abroad  its  fair  share  of  criticism,  constructive  and  de- 
structive, favorable  and  unfavorable.     Complaints  from 
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the  deserving  have  been  comparatively  few;  from  the 
undeserving,  many.  In  former  years  bombardment  by 
the  latter  was  fierce  and  continuous.  To  point  a  moral 
or  to  adorn  a  tale,  as  you  choose,  I  may  be  permitted  a 
personal  reference.  A  United  States  minister  to  a  foreign 
country  once  asked  me,  in  the  presence  of  Governor- 
General  Wright,  if  I  stood  by  my  guns  and  did  my  duty 
in  enforcing  the  civil  service  law.  Before  I  could  reply 
the  Governor-General  was  sajdng,  "He  does,  but  they 
get  mighty  hot  sometimes" ;  to  which  I  was  able  to  add, 
"And  the  Governor-General  always  stands  by  the  gun- 
ner." The  real  point  to  this  incident  deserving  of 
emphasis  is  the  important  fact  that  during  my  connec- 
tion with  that  service  each  of  the  Governors-General 
without  exception  stood  for  an  effective  civil  service  law 
and  its  enforcement.  Without  executive  support  the 
merit  system  in  the  Philippines  must  inevitably  be  a 
failure.  There  are  those  in  the  Philippines  who  com- 
plain that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  civil  service 
office  are  too  inflexible.  Almost  invariably  it  is  observed 
that  such  criticism  is  based  upon  some  action  of  the  of- 
fice unfavorable  to  the  complainant  but  thoroughly  con- 
sistent and  sound  in  law  and  logic.  In  other  words,  the 
action  taken  is  condemned  because  a  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion has  not  been  flexed  by  partiality  or  favoritism  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  complainant  or  his  personal 
friends.  Neither  a  civil  service  law  nor  a  body  desig- 
nated to  execute  such  a  law  could  long  survive  under  a 
policy  of  flexibility  of  interpretation  in  the  interest  of 
individuals,  but  both  would  soon  be  lost  in  an  inextri- 
cable maze  of  inconsistencies  and  unhaopy  precedents  and 
be  brought  finally  into  disrepute.  I  have  consistently 
endeavored  to  secure  an  honest  observance  of  the  law. 
realizing  that  only  by  its  observance  can  impartiality  be 
assured  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  honesty  at- 
tained. As  stated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  Congress,  "It  is  important  that  this — the 
merit  system — ^be  observed  at  home,  but  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  it  be  rigidly  enforced  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions." No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the  mem- 
bers of  this  League  that  without  the  cooperation  of 
appointing  officers  the  application  of  the  best  civil  ser- 
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vice  law  sometimes  borders  on  failure.  To  state  the 
proposition  more  directly,  the  persistent  and  studied 
efforts  of  a  keen  and  able  appointing  officer,  especially  if 
he  have  strength  and  force  of  character,  are  sometimes 
successful  in  practically  suspending  the  operation  of  law 
and  rule. 

I  left  the  work  in  the  Philippines,  always  to  me  in- 
tensely interesting,  with  much  regret;  regret  that  I 
could  not  accomplish  greater  things  in  helping  to  create 
a  service  of  highest  type;  regret  that  sometimes  plain 
duty  required  action  adverse  to  the  interests  of  an  indi- 
vidual against  my  personal  inclinations.  "Hard  cases" 
make  powerful  appeal  to  one's  sympathy,  but  they  are 
responsible  for  much  bad  law  and  many  bad  precedents. 
While  there  are  times  when  cases  arise  which  strongly 
tempt  one  to  violate,  through  official  action,  his  convic- 
tions of  duty  and  impartiality,  the  law  is  the  only  safe 
guide,  and  if  faithfully  adhered  to  the  deserving  will 
rarely  be  prejudiced,  all  will  be  given  a  square  deal,  and 
the  purpose  and  majesty  of  the  law  will  be  maintained. 

DANGER  FROM  REACTIONARY  FORCES. 

While  there  has  been  real  and  substantial  progress 
in  the  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  good  government 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  struggle  against  the  coercive 
power  of  patronage  has  not  been  in  vain,  yet  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  three  or  four  years  clearly  indicates 
that  a  satisfactory  future  for  that  service  is  not  by  any 
means  assured.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion and  the  attitude  of  those  opposed  to  a  bona  fide 
merit  system  are  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
director  of  civil  service  and  of  the  Governor-General. 
Further  illumination  of  the  continuous  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  emasculation  of  the  merit  features  of  the  law 
may  be  found  in  a  lucid  statement  prepared  by  Assistant 
Director  Falconer,  by  direction  of  Governor-General 
Smith,  for  the  information  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League.  I  need  not  here  review  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  circumscribe  the  field  of  operation  of  the  merit  system 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  director  not  merely 
in  enforcing  the  law  but  also  in  preventing  its  devitaliza- 
tion by  harmful  legislation.     Without  executive  support 
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the  merit  system  would  not  have  survived  in  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  will  it  survive  without  that  genuine  support  of 
the  executive  which  springs  from  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
its  underlying  principles  and  purposes  and  a  clear  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  for  its  thorough  and  impartial 
application.  A  frank  and  full  presentation  of  condi- 
tions may  be  found  in  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  I 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  situation,  to  point  out  in  detail 
impending  dangers  and  suggest  means  of  forestalling 
reactionary  forces.  In  view  of  the  efforts  heretofore 
made  to  modify  the  Philippine  civil  service  law  (also 
the  rules)  so  as  to  render  it  ineffective  as  a  merit  system 
measure  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  more  successful  re- 
newal of  such  efforts  in  the  absence  of  restraining  in- 
fluences, some  directive  action  by  the  federal  government 
is  evidently  necessary  to  insure  at  least  a  continuance  of 
that  measure  of  good  government  in  the  Philippines 
heretofore  attained.  It  has  become  quite  evident  that  to 
prevent  the  further  growth  and  development  of  the 
patronage  system  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  regulation 
of  the  Philhppine  civil  service  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  control 
and  regulation  of  the  civil  service  in  the  dependencies  of 
European  countries  have  always  been  maintained  by  the 
home  governments. 

CREATION  OF  A  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  proposed  law  should  be  inclusive  and  apply  to  our 
other  foreign  possessions.  The  Spanish-American  war 
and  the  acquirement  of  dependencies  have  occasioned 
tlie  creation  of  a  foreign  civil  service  additional  to  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service.  I  refer  now  to  a 
trained  corps  of  Americans  for  public  foreign  service. 
The  best  interests  of  the  people  of  these  dependencies 
and  of  the  home  government  undoubtedly  demand  the 
elimination  from  civil  service,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
patronage  or  Cacique  system.  To  insure  an  efficient  and 
dignified  service,  the  time  is  ripe  for  definitive  action 
looking  toward  the  development  and  permanency  of  a 
foreign  service,  the  personnel  of  which  shall  include  the 
best  type  of  American  citizens,  those  who  represent  the 
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best  traditions  of  American  family  life  and  the  force  of 
character  and  breadth  of  view  which  education  and 
culture  give.  Under  existing  conditions  the  personnel 
of  our  foreign  civil  service  can  not  be  expected  to  com- 
pare favorably  in  efficiency  and  economy  with  that  of 
Kuropean  countries,  where  the  benefits  of  training  and 
experience  acquired  in  the  service  accrue  to  those  govern- 
ments by  the  retention  of  officials  when  they  become 
most  useful,  thus  establishing  and  preserving  esprit  and 
morale,  very  important  factors  in  good  administration  in 
a  dependency.  Tenure  should  be  assured  and  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  transfer  and  promotion  to  other 
fields  in  the  foreign  service,  including  the  consular  ser- 
vice, might  be  opened  with  distinct  advantage  to  the 
government,  thus  offering  a  career  which  would  justify 
the  better  equipped  in  remaining  in  the  service  and  insure 
the  development  of  a  corps  of  officials  of  the  highest 
order  of  ability  and  usefulness. 

In  his  last  annual  message  the  President  said :  "The 
plan  to  have  divisions  of  Latin-American  and  Far  East- 
ern affairs  and  to  institute  a  certain  specialization  in 
business  with  Europe  and  the  Near  East  will  at  once 
commend  itself.  These  politicogeographical  divisions 
and  the  detail  from  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  to 
the  department  of  a  number  of  men,  who  bring  to  the 
study  of  complicated  problems  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  practical  knowledge  recently  gained  on  the  spot, 
clearly  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  foreseeing  conditions  likely  to  arise  and  in  con- 
ducting the  great  variety  of  correspondence  and  negoti- 
ation. It  should  be  remembered  that  such  facilities  exist 
in  the  foreign  offices  of  all  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions and  that  to  deny  them  to  the  secretary  of  state 
would  be  to  place  this  government  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  rivalry  of  commercial  competition." 
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The  Administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Law 
in  Porto  Rico. 

HON.  HAKRY  C.   COLES,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CIVIL  SERVICE  BOARD  OF  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

The  administration  of  the  civil  service  law  in  Porto 
Rico  began  January  i,  1908.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
organization  necessary  to  put  the  law  into  eflFect. 

On  reaching  the  island  in  October,  1907,  I  found 
conditions  not  altogether  favorable  to  a  prompt  and 
successful  administration  of  the  law.  The  appointing 
officers,  although  each  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Counsel  had  aided  in  passing  the  law,  were  openly 
opposed  to  its  administration.  Their  objections,  as 
subsequent  experience  disclosed,  were  based  upon  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  system  and  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  all  examinations  consisted  of  high 
educational  tests  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  reception  that  I  had  upon  calling  on  the 
various  officers  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  on  the  island 
was,  to  say  the  least,  discouraging.  The  first  one 
whom  I  interviewed  was  open  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  but  stated  that  as  it  was  a 
law  and  he  an  officer  of  the  government,  he  would 
do  whatever  he  could  to  aid  me  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  next  stated  that  while  he  believed  in  the 
principle,  he  was  positive  that  it  could  not  be  success- 
fully applied  to  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  and  that  the 
only  reason  that  the  law  was  passed  was  on  account 
of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Reform  League,  and 
because  as  long  as  they  had  no  civil  service  law,  there 
was  "an  evident  attempt  in  the  States  to  create  the 
idea  that  appointments  were  subject  to  graft."  The 
next  stated  that  he  had  been  reading  up  the  Foraker 
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Act,  which  is  the  constitution  of  Porto  Rico,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  it 
was  his  purpose  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  courts 
so  that  it  might  be  so  declared.  This  was  not  done, 
however.  Another  stated  that  he  was  not  interested, 
inasmuch  as  under  "a  wise  provision  of  the  law,*'  his 
department  was  exempt.  The  only  other  officer  whom  I 
interviewed  on  that  day  stated  that  the  number  of  his 
employees  was  small,  that  all  positions  would  be  well 
filled  before  the  law  became  effective ;  therefore,  "You 
can  do  me  no  harm."  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  I  was 
able  to  include  in  my  last  annual  report  favorable 
comments  upon  the  system  from  nearly  all  of  these 
officers. 

There  was  not  a  vacancy  in  any  position  that 
became  classified  on  January  i,  1908.  The  head  of  one 
department  reported  as  appointed  December  31,  1907, 
and  entitled  to  classification  under  the  law,  seven 
persons  in  positions  which  had  not  been  created  by 
legislative  action,  modestly  stating  in  explanation  that 
it  was  expected  that  favorable  action  would  be  taken 
upon  his  recommendation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
positions  were  not  created  until  ten  days  later,  and 
then  at  salaries  different  from  those  mentioned  in 
the  notice  of  appointment.  The  head  of ^  the  depart- 
ment protested  vehemently  when  notified  that  the  ap- 
pointees could  not  be  recognized  as  classified,  and  that 
the  positions  must  be  filled  from  the  registers  when 
created.  This  was  the  first  contention  that  the  com- 
mission had  over  appointments.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  views  of  the  commission  prevailed. 

From  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
Porto  Rico  positions  had  been  filled  independently  by 
the  head  of  each  department,  subject  to  no  limitation 
of  law  and  to  no  uniform  rule.  There  was  on  the 
island,  whether  just  or  unjust,  a  strong  feeling  that 
American  officers  had  used  positions  to  take  care  of 
relatives  and  friends,  without  regard  to  the  merit  or 
fitness  of  the  employees,  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  known 
throughout  the  island,  that  native  officers,  wherever 
the  power  of  appointment  was  conferred  on  them, 
selected  only  political  friends  and  workers,  and  that 
when  an  appointing  officer  of  one  political  party  was 
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succeeded  by  one  of  another  political  party,  there  was 
a  prompt  and  complete  change  in  the  subordinate 
force.  This  has  been  stopped  by  the  administration 
of  the  civil  service  law,  so  far  as  the  classified  positions 
are  concerned.  With  the  exception  of  the  insular 
police  force  and  the  municipal  employees,  all  of  those 
positions  which  have  heretofore  been  subject  to  politi- 
cal manipulation  are  included  in  the  classified  service, 
and  the  police  force  is  at  present  governed  by  a 
special  law,  which  to  a  large  extent  protects  it  from 
politics.  They  should  be  classified,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  establish  uniformity  in  examinations 
and  appointments,  and  to  give  the  members  of  the 
force  better  opportunities  for  promotion  and  transfer. 

Teachers,  numbering  in  all  nearly  two  thousand, 
are  not  classified  and  under  a  special  provision  of  the 
law  vacancies  in  the  office  force  of  the  department  of 
education  may  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  teach- 
ing force.  This  condition  is  unquestionably  the  cause 
of  serious  unrest.  I  am  positive  that  a  better  class 
of  teachers  could  be  obtained  through  the  civil  service 
system  and  that  those  employed  would  render  better 
service  because  of  the  fact  that  through  classification 
permanency  would  be  established  and  a  broader  field 
for  promotion  opened  to  them. 

The  civil  service  system  has  been  in  operation  in 
Porto  Rico  for  such  a  short  period  that  its  greatest 
benefits  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  However,  a 
number  of  examinations  for  various  classes  of  posi- 
tions have  been  held  and  vacancies  in  the  classified 
service,  as  they  occur  from  time  to  time,  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  best  material  available.  As  far 
as  the  classification  extends,  there  is  now  little,  if  any, 
friction,  but  until  the  law  is  amended,  or  a  constitu- 
tional provision  adopted,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
positions  in  the  insular  government  can  be  made  sub- 
ject to  competitive  examination.  None  of  the  munici- 
pal employees  are  classified.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, receive  very  small  salaries,  but  in  the  larger 
cities  there  are  positions  of  high  grade  carrying  suf- 
ficient salaries  to  invite  competition.  If  the  law  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  municipal  employees, 
much  benefit  would  result. 
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The  existing  law  in  Porto  Rico  is  very  defective, 
both  in  its  many  exceptions  and  in  the  fact  that  for 
its  administration  it  undertakes  to  make  hard  and  fast 
rules  which  sometimes  work  a  hardship.  It  also  ex- 
pressly forbids  promotion  examinations  and  limits 
competition  to  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  An  American 
citizen  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion unless  he  has  actually  resided  on  the  island  for 
one  year  next  preceding.  The  result  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  high  class  competitors  for 
positions  requiring  technical  knowledge.  The  island  is 
in  such  a  prosperous  condition  owing  to  its  large 
sugar,  tobacco,  fruit  and  other  interests,  that  those 
persons  who  possess  technical  knowledge  and  training 
such  as  the  government,  in  its  development  of  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  roads  in  the  world,  should 
have,  can  obtain  employment  in  business  occupations 
at  higher  salaries.  For  admission  to  examinations 
for  such  positions  the  broadest  latitude  should  be 
given  the  commission. 

For  the  ordinary  clerical  positions  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  securing  eligibles  well  up  to  the  standard 
in  any  other  section.  As  an  illustration:  On  one 
occasion  we  received  a  request  for  an  eligible  to  fill 
a  vacancy  at  six  hundred  dollars  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  a  registrar  of  property.  The  appointing  of- 
ficer in  making  the  request  stated  that  the  appointee 
must  be  a  person  well  informed  in  civil  and  mercantile 
law,  in  the  duties  of  a  notary,  in  the  special  laws 
applicable  to  local  conditions,  and  have  had  experience 
in  the  work  of  a  registrar  of  property,  that  he  must  be 
a  good  letter  writer,  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  stenographer 
and  typewriter.  Eligibles  were  certified  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  person  selected  gives  entire  satisfaction. 
We  did  not,  however,  require  him  to  pass  a  test  in 
each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above. 

Bills  to  remedy  the  defects  were  introduced  during 
each  session  of  the  legislature  while  I  was  on  the 
island,  but  none  of  them  passed.  To  make  the  service 
absolutely  effective  in  every  particular  the  law  should 
leave  to  the  civil  service  organization  the  broadest 
discretion  so  that  it  may  meet  changing  conditions.  It 
should  classify  all  positions,  but  give  the  organization. 
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whether  it  be  board,  commission  or  bureau,  the  neces- 
sary power  to  exempt  from  the  competitive  class  when 
conditions  require  such  action.  I  am  convinced  that 
under  the  present  plan  of  government  in  Porto  Rico 
it  will  be  impossible  to  pass  effective  civil  service  laws 
there. 

A  constitutional  provision  classifying  the  entire 
insular  service  and  creating  a  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  rules,  with  the  approval  of  the  Insular 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  and  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  would  bring  about  an  ideal  civil  service 
system  in  Porto  Rico,  and  eliminate  for  all  time  un- 
certainty and  friction  in  connection  with  the  service 
under  such  conditions  as  are  there  today.  Now  is  the 
time  for  those  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  civil 
service  principle  to  press  the  matter,  since  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  Congress,  during  its  present 
session,  will  consider  the  advisability  of  making  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  great  impetus  has,  without  doubt,  been  given  the 
merit  system  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  well  known  views 
of  the  newly  appointed  Governor,  who  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  in  San  Juan 
on  November  6,  1909,  to  the  advantages  of  the  merit 
system.  Every  person  interested  in  good  governmcirt 
should  read  Governor  Colton's  splendid  address.  One 
brief  extract  is  to  the  point  and  is  the  forerunner  of 
a  new  era  in  Porto  Rico.    He  said: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be  prejudiced 
against  any  man  because  he  is  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  or  that  I  should  hesitate  to  appoint  him  to 
office  on  that  account,  but  if  such  an  one  should  accept 
an  appointive  office,  he  must  cease  from  that  moment 
to  be  active  in  politics," 

The  natives  of  Porto  Rico  are  home-loving,  hos- 
pitable, courteous,  generous  and  intelligent.  Every 
American  who  visits  the  beautiful  island  must  neces- 
sarily feel  a  sense  of  pride  that  it  is  part  of  our  groat 
country.  It  connot  be  expected  that  the  ideas  of  its 
people  on  government  are  as  yet  altogether  along  the 
lines  of  ours,  but  you  cannot  find,  even  in  this  great 
city  of  politics,  a  class  of  people  who  so  love  the  game 
of  politics  as  it  is  loved  in  Porto  Rico. 
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The  Praciical  Results  of  the  Competitive 

Classification  of  Fourth  Class 

Postmasters. 

A.  K.  HOAG,  PRESroENT,  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  POSTMASTERS 
OF  THE   FOURTH    CLASS. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  former 
President  Roosevelt  issue  an  order,  placing  the  post- 
masters of  the  fourth  class  in  the  fourteen  states  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers  under 
classification,  and  it  is  only  ten  months  ago  that  the 
rules  and  arrangements  for  carrying  out  that  order  were 
put  into  practical  operation. 

At  a  conference  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  held  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  issuing  of  this  order,  he  said  to  those  of 
us  who  visited  him,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
not  only  every  postmaster  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
United  States,  but  eventually  those  of  the  third  and 
second  classes  should  be  placed  in  the  classified  service. 
This  statement  was  made,  and  the  order  of  December 
1st,  1908,  was  issued  by  him,  because  he  knew,  as  does 
everyone  who  is  familiar  with  actual  conditions,  that  a 
high  grade  of  efficiency  of  postmasters  would  never  be 
reached  so  long  as  politics  held  sway  over  those  post- 
masters. He  had  known  the  results  of  classification  of 
the  railway  mail  clerks,  the  postal  clerks,  the  carriers 
and  the  rural  carriers,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
if  the  results  of  classification  of  postmasters  would  prove 
so  great  a  benefit  to  the  service,  as  well  as  to  humanity 
as  had  the  former  rulings,  no  greater  act,  than  that  of 
lifting  so  large  a  number  of  the  poorest  paid  public 
servants  in  the  country,  out  of  politics  and  up  to  a 
higher  plane  of  life  and  of  service,  could  be  performed 
by  him  as  the  closing  official  act  of  his  already  great 
career  as  the  chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

The  order  created  much  less  of  excitement  and  of  un- 
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favorable  comment  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  classified 
civil  service,  wherever  it  had  hitherto  been  put  into  ef- 
fect, had  produced  such  beneficient  results,  that  it  was 
naturally  assumed  that  the  same  results  would  pertain 
in  this  particular  case.  To  the  credit  of  congressmen 
arid  others  who  had  been  more  or  less  interested,  per- 
force, in  the  distribution  of  this  kind  of  patronage, — the 
recommending  of  postmasters, — it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  very  little  protest  from  them,  as  they  were 
rather  g^lad,  than  otherwise,  to  be  rid  of  the  incubus  of 
this  particular  kind  of  patronage,  which  so  often  caused 
much  annoyance,  and  interfered  with  their  discharge 
of  other  and  more  momentous  duties. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  assured  by  more  than  one  con- 
gressman, that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  question  has 
frequently  been  asked,  "Why  only  fourteen  states?" 
In  reply  to  this,  I  can  only  say  that  had  the  territory 
been  larger  by  reason  of  the  two  rivers  just  mentioned 
being  farther  south  and  west,  the  area  of  classification 
would  have  been  correspondingly  larger.  Again,  this 
area,  while  geographically  small,  represents  practically 
one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly 
one-third  the  postmasters.  A  portion  of  the  country  was 
placed  under  the  rules,  instead  of  the  entire  country,  in 
order  to  allow  the  gradual  building  up  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  rules  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, in  the  filling  of  vacancies,  and  also  to  let  the  other 
states  look  on,  and  observe  the  beneficent  workings  of  the 
rules  for  a  time,  so  that  any  prejudice  that  may  exist  in 
any  of  the  states  might  be  removed. 

It  is  both  proper  and  expedient,  therefore,  to  point 
out,  on  this  occasion,  as  best  I  may,  some  of  the  results 
of  the  rules  that  are  now  in  force.  Efficiency  of  ser- 
vice is  the  paramount  object  sought  in  all  orders,  rules, 
and  eflForts  promulgated  by  the  President  and  by  the 
department,  and  this  is  not  easily  measured.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  compute  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  so  we  must 
base  our  estimates  in  a  more  general  way. 

The  statement  was  made  to  me  some  time  ago,  by 
one  of  our  congressmen,  that  he  questioned  whether  va- 
cancies in  post  offices  would  be  filled  more  intelligently, 
and  by  more  intelligent  postmasters  under  the  competitive 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  fitness  for  office  cannot 
always  be  determined  by  a  literary  test  in  examination, 
and  that  under  the  other  system,  the  desire  to  please  a 
constituency,  as  patrons  of  a  post  office,  naturally  im- 
pelled the  dispenser  of  that  patronage  to  select  the  best 
persons  available.  He  told  me  how  careful  he  had  been 
in  making  recommendations,  and  that  he  had  insisted 
upon  good  postmasters  being  retained,  if  their  services 
were  satisfactory,  regardless  of  the  importunities  of  the 
smaller  type  of  politicians  who  wished  to  make  a  *'place" 
for  a  political  worker.  My  reply  then  and  now  is,  that 
it  is  true  that  a  literary  examination  is  not  always  a  test 
of  fitness  for  a  position;  that  examinations  are  often  re- 
garded in  much  the  same  light  as  the  little  boy's  defini- 
tion of  a  lie,  "An  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  but  a 
present  help  in  trouble."  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  examination  is  not,  necessarily,  the  only  test 
to  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  a  postmaster.  I  stated 
that  I  was  willing  to  admit,  and  if  it  would  add  force 
to  the  argument,  to  even  insist  that  in  the  filling  of  the 
last  vacancy  in  my  own  community,  as  an  example,  no 
system  could  probably  be  devised,  by  which  the  post 
office  there  could  be  filled  any  more  intelligently  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  greater  percentage  of  the  patrons 
of  that  office,  than  when  I  was  appointed,  and  I  am 
equally  ready  to  insist  that  the  same  may  be  true  of  most 
of  the  offices  in  the  country;  but,  my  friends  that  is  not 
the  point  at  all.  The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  under  the  present  ruling,  when  a  good  postmaster 
is  appointed,  he  stays  appointed,  if  he  conducts  himself 
and  his  office  as  he  should.  It  is  true,  we  have  good  con- 
gressmen, who  are  consciencious  in  all  the^'  do,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  of  that  kind,  any  more  than  all  post- 
masters are  the  right  ones  for  the  positions,  and  even 
the  best  of  congressmen  are  elected  for  only  a  term  of 
two  years;  and  worse  than  that,  very  few  are  sure  that 
even  they  will  be  re-elected.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
uncertainty  of  tenure  of  office  produces  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest; of  insecurity  and  of  even  fear,  that  militates  against 
efficiency.  There  ,  are  over  54,000  postmasters  of  the 
fourth  class  in  the  United  States,  and  their  average  com- 
pensation is  less  than  $250,00  per  year.     They  are  com- 
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pelled  to  own  their  office  equipment  and  to  furnish  a  place 
for  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  warm  and  light  their 
offices.  The  small  compensation  is  discouraging  enough, 
but  when  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  3ie  tenure  of 
office,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  very 
little  inducement  to  invest  even  a  few  dollars  in  proper 
office  equipment.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  post- 
master say  that  he  was  waiting  until  after  election,  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  at  all  safe  to  purchase  and 
install  even  the  needed  equipment  for  his  office.  He  felt 
that  as  the  time  for  a  presidential  election  approached, 
an  investment  of  that  kind  might  prove  to  be  a  bad  one, 
as  his  tenure  of  office  then  depended  on  such  extraneous 
questions  as  what  the  people  thought  should  be  the 
proper  size  of  the  navy,  or  what  should  be  the  proper 
method  of  handling  trusts,  or  the  question  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  or  the  question  of  the  security  of  bank 
deposits,  or  whether  tariff  should  be  for  protection  or 
for  revenue,  while  his  "tariff"  furnished  neither  one. 

Now,  however,  the  conditions  have  changed.  The 
postmaster  feels  that  he  is  likely  to  continue  as  post- 
master regardless  of  such  influences  as  I  have  just 
named.  He  now  feels  that  it  is  safe  to  invest  in  good 
office  equipment.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
postmasters  under  classification,  telling  of  new  buildings, 
new  quarters,  new  cabinets,  new  furniture,  new  paint 
and  paper,  and  all  this  because  of  the  new  life  and  energy 
and  hope,  because  tenure  of  office  now  depends  upon 
efficiency,  instead  of  political  strength  and  pull.  All  this 
means  better  service  to  the  department  and  to  the  people, 
and  they  are  a  majority. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  postmasters  of  the  fourth 
class  are  business  men,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
This  is  necessary  in  all  the  smaller  offices,  in  which  the 
compensation  is  small.  It  follows  that  these  men  will 
give  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  business  which  pays  best,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  states  where  the  tenure  of  office  is  an  uncertain  one, 
and  the  other  business  is  the  only  one  which  has  in  it 
any  degree  of  certainty.  This  means  that  the  work  of 
the  office  is  neglected  and  the  service  is  bad.  I  find  that 
in  the  states  under  the  new  rules,  greater  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  the  details  of  the  post  office  work. 
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Under  competitive  classification,  applicants  under- 
stand that  they  have  to  know  more  than  some  one  else, 
and  are  to  have  a  good  standing  in  the  community.  They 
have  to  become  familiar  with  the  postal  laws  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  because  of  this,  the  successful  candidate 
has  at  least  a  small  stock  on  knowledge  before  he  takes 
possession  of  the  office,  which  results  in  less  chaos  in  that 
particular  office.  Even  the  less  successful  candidates 
become  more  intelligent  patrons  of  the  office,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  new  knowledge  they  have  gained.  All  this 
removes  the  possibility  of  the  appointment  of  illiterate 
people,  and  had  this  system  been  established  longer  ago, 
certain  incumbents  of  office  would  never  have  been  ap- 
pointed. I  am  told  that  there  is  one  postmaster  in  this 
state  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He  was  recom- 
mended for  appointment  for  other  reasons  than  real 
fitness  for  his  position. 

One  of  the  excellent  results  of  classification  is  that 
inefficient  postmasters  are  more  easily  removed,  as  it  can 
now  be  done  with  less  danger  of  offending  or  doing 
political  injury  to  the  former  dispenser  of  post  office 
patronage.  More  than  seven  hundred  vacancies  have 
l»een  filled  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  department, 
the  patrons,  and  the  civil  service  commission,  and  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  about  one-half  of  these  vacancies 
were  caused  by  the  removal  of  incompetent  postmasters, 
who  had  been  appointed  through  the  recommendation  of 
those  who  had  other  reasons  than  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  the  basis  of  recommendation.  These  offices  are 
now  filled  by  a  more  efficient  class,  who  reflect  a  greater 
degree  of  credit  upon  the  community,  and  upon  the 
service. 

The  eflFect  of  this  is  to  put  the  postmaster  upon  his 
mettle,  for  he  now  knows  that  his  tenure  depends  upon 
himself,  as  he  has  no  assurance  that  political  pull  will 
keep  him  in  office,  whether  his  service  is  satisfactory  or 
not. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  classifi- 
cation I  can  present  is  that  about  the  only  unfavorable 
comment  I  have  heard  on  the  subject,  has  come  from  a 
class  of  politicians  who  are  loth  to  relinquish  their  hold 
on  political  serfdom. 
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The  National  League  of  Postmasters  has  long  ad- 
vocated this  most  important  reform.  We  are  in  position 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  postmasters  of  the  fourth  and 
third  classes  and  to  know  something  of  the  causes  of 
uneasiness  and  discontent  that  pertained  among  them, 
and  that  affected  the  character  of  the  postal  service.  We 
realized  that  poor  compensation  for  the  amount  of  labor, 
time  and  expense  demanded  in  the  service  injures  the 
quality  of  the  service,  but  the  greatest  evil  was  the  un- 
easiness caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  office  tenure.  We 
studied  the  effects  of  classification  in  the  railway  mail 
service,  and  upon  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  we 
have  believed  that  no  one  thing  could  be  done  that  would 
have  a  better  effect  upon  the  service  as  performed  by 
the  classes  of  postmasters  who  are  most  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  patrons  and  the  public,  than  placing  them 
on  this  higher  plane  of  civilization.  We  believe  we 
should  be  interested  not  only  in  the  making  of  a  living, 
but  in  the  making  of  a  life.  We  feel  that  the  man  who  is 
compelled  to  spend  his  life  in  a  struggle  for  bare  exist- 
ence, never  becomes  the  aid  to  any  service,  nor  to  so- 
ciety that  he  should.  We  feel  that  success  in  life  means 
something  more  than  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  we 
are  glad  that  agencies  for  social  uplift  are  around  us,  and 
that  evils  of  society  are  being  combatted  by  the  roused 
forces  of  organizations  whose  purpose  is  to  present  a 
solid  front  in  curing  and  preventing  the  ills  which  mili- 
tate against  manhood. 

The  age  has  not  gone  by,  when  young  men  shall  sec 
visions  and  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day,  and  dreaming  and  hoping 
for  the  time  when  the  beneficient  effects  of  classification 
in  fourteen  states  shall  so  improve  the  service,  that  the 
observing  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  only  one  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  need,  the  justice  and  im- 
portance, of  extending  the  area  of  classification,  so  as 
to  reach  every  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  reach  out  and  include  at  least  the 
third  and  second  classes.  The  postmasters  are  united  in 
the  demand  for  it,  the  people  believe  in  it,  the  service 
needs  it,  and  we  shall  never  cease  our  efforts  until  we 
secure  it. 
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The  Merit  System  and  the  Census. 

HON.   E.  DANA  DURAND,  DIRECTOR   OF  THE   CENSUS. 

The  census  bureau  will  have  occasion  during  the 
year  1910  to  make  approximately  70,000  appointments 
— a  great  many  more  than  will  be  made  during  the 
year  in  all  the  rest  of  the  federal  service  combined. 
The  methods  by  which  these  appointments  will  be 
made  are  therefore  of  much  interest  to  the  entire 
country,  and  particularly  to  those,  like  the  members 
of  the  National  Civil-Service  Reform  League,  who 
are  bending  their  efforts  to  securing  efficiency  in  the 
public  service. 

The  census  appointments  are  of  three  principal 
classes : 

First,  the  clerical  force,  mainly  employed  at  Wash- 
ington, which  the  special  work  of  the  decennial  census 
will  require  the  addition  of  more  than  3,000  persons ; 
second,  the  supervisors  of  the  census,  330  in  number, 
and  the  enumerators  under  them,  of  whom  there  will 
be  about  65,000  and  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  collect 
the  statistics  of  population  and  agriculture;  third,  the 
special  agents,  of  whom  about  1,600  or  1,800  will  be 
required,  most  of  whom  will  be  employed  to  collect 
the  statistics  of  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries. 

A  minor  class  consists  of  the  clerks  to  the  super- 
visors. Each  supervisor  will  have  one  clerk  during 
most  of  his  term  of  office,  and  two  more  for  a  short 
period  immediately  prior  to  and  during  the  enumera- 
tion. 

The  clerical  force,  aside  from  the  clerks  to  the  super- 
visors, is  by  the  Thirteenth  Census  act  placed  strictly 
under  the  civil-service  examination  system.  The  super- 
visors are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  of  course  are  not  subject  to  examina- 
tion.    Although  not  required  by  law,  an  examination 
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for  the  enumerators  will  be  held,  which,  however, 
as  shown  later,  cannot  be  made  strictly  competitive. 
In  like  manner,  although  no  provision  for  examination 
appears  in  the  law,  the  special  agents  will  be  appointed 
as  the  result  of  an  examination,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  who  pass  highest,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
candidates  with  respect  to  the  places  where  they  will 
be  required  to  work.  No  examination  will  be  required 
of  the  clerks  to  the  supervisors. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  application  of  the 
civil-service-examination  system  to  the  clerical  force 
at  Washington,  for  the  reason  that  this  force  will  be 
employed  for  a  considerably  longer  time  than  either 
the  enumerators  or  the  special  agents.  This  is  the 
first  decennial  census  to  which  the  civil-service-exam- 
ination system  has  been  applied.  It  will  be  recalled, 
however,  that  the  permanent  census  bureau,  which 
was  established  in  1900  and  which  has  a  clerical  force 
during  the  intercensal  period  of  more  than  600  persons, 
has  from  the  date  it  was  made  permanent  been  a  part 
pi  the  regular  executive  service  and  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  classified  civil  service.  Aside  from 
the  clerical  force,  the  permanent  census  bureau  has  a 
limited  number  of  special  agents  for  miscellaneous  field 
work  and  expert  work,  who  have  not  been  subject  to 
civil-service  examination.  The  permanent  bureau  has 
also  a  force  of  about  700  cotton  agents  for  collecting 
the  statistics  of  cotton  ginneries.  These  also  have 
been  chosen  in  the  past  without  examination,  but  the 
director  contemplates  the  introduction  of  an  examina- 
tion system  of  a  practical  character  for  the  selection 
of  these  agents  at  the  next  annual  canvass  of  ginneries. 

At  the  census  of  1900  the  clerical  force  at  Washing- 
ton was  appointed  by  the  director,  "subject  to  such 
examination  as  said  director  may  prescribe."  There 
was  no  provision  regarding  apportionment,  and  the 
civil-service  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  appointments  were 
practically  all  made  on  the  recommendation  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  each  member  being  assigned  a 
certain  number  of  places.    The  candidates  recommend- 
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ed  were  examined  by  the  census  bureau,  but  the  ex- 
amination was  in  no  way  competitive. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  Congress  for  taking  the 
Thirteenth  Census  was  substantially  similar,  with  re- 
spect to  the  methods  of  appointment  to  the  clerical 
force,  to  the  act  of  1900,  and  was  vetoed  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  afford  an  ade- 
quate guarantee  of  the  competence  of  the  employees. 
The  act  as  finally  passed  on  July  2,  1909,  provides  that 
the  additional  clerical  force  required  for  the  decennial 
census  "shall  be  subject  to  such  special  test  examina- 
tion as  the  director  the  census  may  prescribe,  the  said 
examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  United  States 
civil-service  commission,  the  examination  to  be  open 
to  all  applicants  ....  Copies  of  the  eligible 
registers  so  established  and  the  examination  papers 
of  all  eligibles  shaH  be  furnished  the  director  of  the 
census  by  the  civil  service  commission,  and  selections 
therefrom  shall  be  made  by  the  director  of  the  census, 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  apportionment  as  now 
provided  for  the  classified  service,  in  the  order  of 
rating." 

While,  therefore,  the  test  examination  is  prescribed 
by  the  director,  therein  differing  from  ordinary  civil- 
service  examinations,  the  appointments  are  otherwise 
subject  to  the  strictest  of  civil-service  rules.  The 
papers  are  rated  by  the  civil  service  commission.  The 
act  goes  even  further  than  that  regarding  the  general 
civil  service,  in  that  the  director  may  not  select  any  one 
of  the  highest  three  candidates  in  making  any  given 
appointment,  but  must  appoint  strictly  in  the  order  of 
rating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  examination  already 
conducted  the  civil  service  commission  joined  with  the 
director  in  framing  the  examination  papers,  the  test 
used  corresponding  substantially  to  what  is  known  as 
the  second  grade  examination  of  the  general  civil 
service. 

The  only  exception  to  the  strict  civil  service 
system  permitted  by  the  act  is  in  the  proviso  that  in 
case  of  emergency  the  director  may,  first,  appoint  any 
person  who  has  passed  the  examination,  regardless  of 
apportionment  or  rating;  or,  second,  any  person,  even 
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though  not  examined,  who  has  had  previous  successful 
experience  in  operating  mechanical  appliances — name- 
ly, the  punching  machines  and  tabulating  machines — 
in  the  census  bureau;  but  such  emergency  appoint- 
ments are  limited  to  sixty  days'  duration.  This  pro- 
vision for  emergency  appointments  vy^as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  force  must  be  in- 
creased with  great  promptness  and  rapidity  as  the 
census  returns  come  in,  and  it  is  evident  that  persons 
who  have  already  acquired  skill  in  the  work  can  safely 
be  employed  in  emergency  without  examination. 

At  best  there  will  probably  be  delays  in  securing 
persons  under  the  rule  of  apportionment,  particularly 
from  the  distant  states,  and  even  with  this  emergency 
provision  there  is  some  ground  for  fear  that  the  rule  of 
apportionment  may  cause  some  embarrassment.  The 
average  duration  of  employment'  for  the  additional 
clerical  force  will  scarcely  exceed  one  year,  and  many 
of  the  clerks  will  be  employed  for  only  a  few  months, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  persons  who  have  success- 
fully passed  the  examination,  but  >yho  reside  in  distant 
states,  may  decline  to  accept  appointment  for  such 
limited  periods  at  the  comparatively  low  compensation 
the  Bureau  can  offer. 

The  first  examination  for  the  additional  clerical 
force  was  held  on  October  23  and  was  taken  by  about 
5,700  persons.  The  register  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  is  presumable  that  an  eligible  list  will 
be  secured  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  be  made.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  apportionment  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  hold  an  additional  examination. 

The  examination  was  of  a  single  grade  only,  but  an 
optional  test  in  typewriting  was  also  provided,  so 
that  practically  all  the  classes  of  employees  required 
except  the  highest  can  be  chosen  from  this  single  ex- 
amination. The  additional  appointments  to  the  higher 
grades  are  also  strictly  subject  to  civil-service  rules, 
but  probably  all  of  them  will  be  made  by  promotion 
of  those  already  in  the  service,  or  by  transfer  from 
other  bureaus. 

Taking  up  now  the  supervisors  and  enumerators 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  population  and  agricultural 
statistics:  The  law  contains  no  provision  requiring 
the  examination  of  candidates  either  by  the  civil  service 
commission  or  by  the  census  bureau  itself.  The  super- 
visors, as  already  stated,  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  All  of 
these  appointments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
already  been  made,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
in  general  a  very  competent  and  reliable  body  of  super- 
visorsi  has  been  secured.  Particular  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  supervisors  for  the  larger  and 
more  difficult  districts,  consisting  of  those  including  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  and  the  New  England 
states,  each  of  which,  except  Maine»  constitutes  a  single 
supervisor's  district.  The  President  has  issued  an 
order  requiring  all  supervisors  to  refrain  from  political 
activity  during  their  term  of  office;  and  such  super- 
visors as  were  members  of  political  committees  of  any 
party  were  required  to  resign  such  membership. 

I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  apply  a  system  of  competitive  civil-service 
examination  to  the  selection  of  supervisors,  although  a 
non-competitive  examination  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  The  supervisors  should  be  men 
of  standing  in  their  communities  and  familiar  with  the 
geography  and  the  people  of  their  districts.  Adminis- 
trative capacity  and  personal  trustworthiness  are  more 
important  qualifications  in  a  supervisor  than  statistical 
knowledge  or  even  a  high  degree  of  education.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  supervisors  is  the  selection  and 
supervision  of  enumerators;  and  the  qualifications 
which  make  a  man  peculiarly  competent  to  select  and 
direct  a  large  force  of  enumerators  are  not  such  as 
can  be  adequately  judged  by  an  examination  alone. 

The  census  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  supervisor  to  '^designate  to  the  director  suitable 
persons  and  with  his  consent  to  employ  such  persons 
as  enumerators."  The  power  of  the  director  is  there- 
fore confined  to  approval,  and  it  was  clearly  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  he  should  prescribe  to  the 
supervisor  how  he  shall  make  his  selections,  either  by 
compelling  the  supervisor  to  hold  a  competitive  ex- 
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amination,  or  by  himself  conducting  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  requiring  the  supervisor  to  appoint  any  par- 
ticular person  as  the  result  thereof. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  scarcely  be  feas- 
ible to  apply  a  strictly  competitive  examination  system 
to  the  selection  of  enumerators.  About  65,000  enumer- 
ators will  be  required,  and  there  may  readily  be 
200.000  or  300,000  candidates.  A  careful  rating  of  the 
examination  papers  for  such  a  number  of  candidates 
would  be  entirely  impossible  for  the  civil  service  com- 
mission with  its  present  force,  and,  should  the  census 
bureau  undertake  it,  would  involve  a  greater  expense 
than  our  appropriations  would  justify.  The  enumera- 
tors in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  are 
employed  for  only  thirty  days,  and  in  the  cities  for 
only  fifteen  days.  For  appointments  of  such  short 
duration  it  is  scarcely  feasible  to  apply  all  the  safe- 
guards which  are  proper  for  permanent  or  long-time 
appointments.  If  the  competitive  principle  were 
adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates 
residing  in  each  enumeration  district,  since  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  each  enumerator  should  reside  in  the 
particular  district  to  which  he  is  assigned,  with,  of 
course,  occasional  exceptions.  As  in  the  case  of  super- 
visors, so  in  a  less  degree  in  the  case  of  enumerators 
there  are  qualifications,  such  as  personal  acquaintance 
in  the  district  and  good  address,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  tested  by  an  examination  alone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  self-evident  that  some  sort  of  a 
test  must  be  required  of  the  enumerators  in  order  to 
eliminate  those  who  are  clearly  incompetent  but  whom 
the  supervisor  might  be  disposed  to  appoint  because 
of  political  influence.  The  requirement  that  the  per- 
sons selected  by  the  supervisors  shall  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  would  be  practically  meaningless, 
applying  as  it  does  to  many  thousand  cases,  without 
some  test  by  which  the  bureau  of  the  census  can  deter- 
mine at  least  approximately  the  fitness  of  those 
selected. 

To  conduct  with  due  formality  and  precautions 
against  collusion  an  examination  for  65,000  positions 
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is  an  exceedingly  difficult  administrative  task.  At  the 
census  of  1900  a  test  was  prescribed,  but  there  was  very 
little  precaution  to  prevent  the  candidate  from  securing 
assistance  in  preparing  his  paper.  The  only  evidence, 
in  fact,  that  there  had  been  no  collusion  was  the  bare 
statement  of  the  candidate  himself. 

We  are  undertaking  at  the  present  census  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  all  applicants  for  the  position  of 
enumerator  may  be  examined  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  collusion  or  assistance  to  the  candidate.  The 
period  of  employment  of  enumerators  is  so  short  and 
their  compensation  is  so  moderate  that  it  would  not 
be  just  to  require  candidates  to  incur  the  expense  or 
give  the  time  necessary  to  go  any  considerable  dis- 
tance to  take  the  examination.  Consequently  a  very 
large  number  of  examination  places  must  be  provided. 
In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
preside  at  these  many  places  of  examination,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  use  as  examiners,  first,  of  the  super- 
visors themselves,  330  in  number;  second,  of  existing 
civil-service  examination  boards,  of  which  there  are 
about  1,500  outside  of  the  places  where  the  super- 
visors reside ;  and,  finally,  of  postmasters.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  majority  of  candidates  will  be  ex- 
amined either  by  the  supervisors  or  by  the  civil-service 
examination  boards. 

The  test  itself  will  be  substantially  similar  to  that 
required  at  the  census  of  1900,  and  will  consist  of  the 
filling  out  of  a  sample  schedule  of  population  from  data 
furnished  to  the  candidate  in  narrative  form  regarding 
typical  families,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  filling 
out  of  a  sample  schedule  of  agriculture  from  the  data 
regarding  a  t)rpical  farm.  This  form  of  examination 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
enumerators  to  perform  the  actual  work  which  will  be 
required  of  them.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  pre- 
scribe a  very  difficult  examination,  since  the  compen- 
sation and  the  period  of  employment  will,  unfortu- 
nately, not  appeal  to  the  most  highly  educated  and 
successful  people  in  the  community,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  be  willing  to  perform  the  service  in  the  public 
interest  at  a  sacrifice  to  themselves. 
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Every  applicant  for  the  position  of  enumerator, 
unless  clearly  disqualified  by  reason  of  undue  youth, 
excessive  age,  or  lack  of  citizenship,  will  be  permitted 
to  take  the  examination. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  not  intended  to  require 
the  supervisors  to  select  the  candidate  in  each  enumera- 
tion district  who  presents  the  best  paper.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  intention  that  the  papers  of  all  of  the 
candidates  in  each  supervisor's  district  shall  be  sent 
to  the  supervisor  and  he  will  be  directed  to  examine 
them  and  pay  due  regard  to  them  in  making  his  selec- 
tions. The  supervisor  will  then  forward  all  papers  to 
the  census  bureau,  designating  for  appointment  one 
candidate— or  two  in  some  instances — ^in  each  enumera- 
tion district.  The  papers  of  the  candidates  thus  desig- 
nated will  all  be  examined  in  the  census  bureau,  and 
in  those  districts  where  the  candidate  recommended 
fails  to  pass  the  examination  the  papers  of  other  can- 
didates, if  any,  will  likewise  be  examined  and  the 
supervisor  will  be  required  to  select  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  grade  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  require- 
ment of  due  precaution  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  requirement  that  all  of  the  papers  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  census  bureau  will  have  a  strong 
moral  influence  upon  the  supervisors  in  leading  them  to 
select  competent  enumerators. 

I  may  add  that  the  census  bureau  is  conducting  an 
active  campaign  to  interest  the  public  in  the  census. 
While  the  principal  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to 
prepare  the  people  to  report  accurately  to  the  enumer- 
ators, I  hope  that  it  may  also  have  the  effect  of  creating 
such  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
as  will  lead  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons 
to  become  enumerators  who  could  not  afford  to  do  so 
merely  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint. 

The  last  important  class  of  employees  required  for 
the  decennial  census  work  consists  of  special  agents. 
About  1, 600  or  1,800  of  these  will  be  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  manufactures,  mines  and 
quarries.    This  work  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  im- 
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portant,  but  unfortunately  it  has  to  be  completed 
within  a  very  short  time — ^three  or  four  months — so 
that  it  does  not  offer  a  very  attractive  field  of  employ- 
ment. The  rate  of  compensation  of  the  majority  of 
the  special  agents  will  be  $3  or  $4  per  day,  while  a 
limited  number  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  other 
agents  will  receive  $5  or  $6  per  day.  In  addition  to 
the  special  agents  engaged  in  these  branches  of  inquiry, 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  appointed  to  assist  the 
supervisors  in  the  enumeration  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  very  populous  supervisors 
districts,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  large  cities,  and  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  latter  class  of 
special  agents  to  assist  the  supervisors  in  selecting 
and  instructing  the  enumerators  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  work  and  the  examination  of  the  schedules  dur- 
ing the  period  of  actual  enumeration. 

All  special  agents  are  appointed  by  the  director, 
and  under  the  law  there  is  no  requirement  of  an  ex- 
amination. It  has  seemed  wise,  however,  to  provide 
for  the  examination  at  least  of  those  special  agents 
who  are  to  collect  manufactures  and  mining  statistics. 
Accordingly  such  an  examination  was  held  throughout 
the  country  on  November  3.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission kindly  directed  its  examining  boards  to  preside 
at  the  examination,  but  the  form  of  the  examination 
was  prescribed  by  the  census  bureau  and  the  papers 
are  being  graded  in  the  bureau^ 

The  attempt  was  to  make  this  examination  a 
strictly  practical  test  of  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates to  do  the  work  actually  before  them.  With 
this  object  in  view  we  adopted  the  practice — already 
followed  in  certain  examinations  held  by  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  for  advanced  positions  in  the  bureau 
of  corporations  and  elsewhere — of  rating  the  candidates 
in  part  on  the  evidence  of  their  previous  education  and 
experience  and  in  part  on  the  basis  of  a  written  test. 
Every  candidate  was  required  to  fill  out  an  application 
paper,  stating  in  much  detail  his  education,  particularly 
along  the  line  of  economics,  statistics,  and  accounting, 
and  his  experience  either  in  economic  or  statistical 
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work,  or  in  business.  These  applications  were  rated,  a 
perfect  mark  counting  as  50  points  out  of  100  in  deter- 
mining the  final  standing  of  the  candidate.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ratine  was  based  on  a  test  consisting 
of  the  preparation  of  a  sample  schedule  of  manufac- 
tures from  data  regarding  a  hypothetical  manufactur- 
ing concern — 3l  task  requiring  good  judgment  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  schedule  and  accurate  computations. 
The  test  was  of  two  grades,  one  much  more  difficult 
than  the  other,  and  intended  to  apply  to  those  special 
agents  who  are  to  do  the  more  difficult  work,  and 
particularly  to  those  who  arc  to  have  charge  of  other 
special  agents. 

There  were  about  3,500  applicants  for  the  position 
of  special  agent  up  to  the  time  of  the  examination, 
November  3.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
excused  from  taking  the  written  test  because  of  pre- 
vious successful  experience  as  special  agents  of  the 
census  bureau,  or  because  they  had  passed  somewhat 
similar  civil-service  examinations.  The  rating  of  the 
papers  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  appears  that  on  the 
whole  this  method  has  been  very  successful  and  that 
the  bureau  will  have  an  eligible  list  composed  mainh' 
of  persons  well  qualified  to  collect  the  statistics. 

One  other  feature  of  this  examination  for  special 
agents  may  also  be  worthy  of  note.  Each  candidate 
was  furnished  several  days  in  advance  of  the  examina- 
tion with  a  copy  of  the  manufactures  schedule,  similar 
to  that  which  he  was  required  to  fill  out  at  the  time  of 
the  examination,  and  also  a  set  of  instructions  regard- 
ing the  method  of  filling  it.  He  was  thus  able  in  a 
way  to  prepare  in  advance  for  the  examination.  It  is 
believed  that  this  arrangement  is  advantageous  because 
it  makes  the  candidate  study  the  schedule  and  the 
instructions  perhaps  more  thoroughly-  than  he  would 
be  disposed  to  do  after  his  actual  appointment.  We 
expect  to  follow  the  same  practice  in  the  examination 
of  enumerators,  and  there  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
even  more  advantageous.  Many  enumerators  would 
never  study  with  due  care  the  very  important  instruc- 
tions which  go  with  the  population  and  agricultural 
schedules,  did  they  not  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  insure  their  appointment. 
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Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  special  agents  for 
the  assistance  of  the  supervisors  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  employed  only  in  a  comparatively  few 
localities  and  must  be  residents  of  those  localities,  it 
will  probably  not  be  practicable  to  hold  a  special  ex- 
amination for  such  agents.  Some  of  them  will  be 
appointed  from  the  eligible  register  of  special  agents 
for  manufactures,  mines  and  quarries;  others  will  be 
men  whose  capacity  is  personally  known  to  the  super- 
visors or  to  the  directors.  The  supervisors  who  will 
require  the  assistance  of  special  agents  are  nearly  all 
men  in  whose  judgment  and  trustworthiness  I  have  the 
highest  confidence,  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  person  they 
may  recommend  can  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  As 
already  stated,  we  have  not  undertaken  any  examina- 
tion for  the  supervisors'  clerks.  These  clerks  are  prac- 
tically the  confidential  private  secretaries  to  the  super- 
visors and  this  fact  makes  it  desirable  that  supervisors 
shall  be  given  entire  freedom  in  their  selection. 
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Discussion  of  Promotion  Through  the 
Merit  System. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot: 

The  next  paper  on  our  program  and  the  last  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  promotions  through  the  merit  system.  I  will 
introduce  the  subject  very  briefly.  It  is  a  subject  of 
fundamental  importance.  Not  only  entrance  into  the 
civil  service  must  be  guarded  by  a  suitable  examination 
conducted  by  an  impartial  and  intelligent  authority,  but 
promotions  throughout  the  civil  service  must  be  guarded 
in  like  manner.  How  to  do  this,  while  the  civil  service 
in  the  country  at  large,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  is 
in  its  present  imperfect  state,  has  been  the  difficult  prob- 
lem that  a  whole  series  of  committees  of  the  League  and 
the  council  of  the  League  have  long  labored  with.  We 
still  maintain  the  committee  on  methods  of  promotion,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  ;,but  when  a  long 
discussion  of  this  subject  took  place  at  a  two  days'  meeting 
of  the  council  at  Washington,  it  became  evident  that  the 
council  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  report  upon  this 
subject  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  coun- 
cil to  refer  again  to  a  committee,  a  committee  partially 
new,  the  discussion  of  this  extremely  important  subject,— 
how  in  the  transition  stage  of  the  whole  civil  service  the 
matter  of  promotion  should  be  regulated.  While  we  see 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  admit  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  solution  for  it,  we  still  believe  that 
to  find  some  way  of  determining  the  right  methods  of 
promotion  in  the  civil  service  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  goal  we  have  had  before 
us  now  for  more  than  thirty  years.  That  goal  is  a  per- 
manent service  which  can  offer  to  intelligent  an<i  devoted 
people  a  satisfactory  life  career.  Until  we  can  solve  for 
the  whole  service  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  promo- 
tion method,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  offer  young  men  a 
satisfactory   civil    service   life   career.     It   has   been    re- 
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peatedly  mentioned  this  afternoon  that  in  order  to  induce 
the  right  kind  of  persons  to  go  into  the  civil  service,  at 
any  stage  and  in  any  part  of  the  civil  service,  national, 
state,  or  municipal,  the  service  must  offer  a  fair  prospect 
of  continuous  advance  for  merit.  The  question  to  which 
we  seek  an  answer  is — 'how  can  we  offer  throughout  the 
civil  service  in  all  its  branches  a  fair  prospect  of  pro- 
motion for  merit,  free  from  all  sorts  of  objectionable 
influence, — the  influence  of  money,  of  politics,  and  of 
personal  favor. 

We  recognize  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
but  we  see  that  it  must  be  solved-  before  we  can  reach  our 
goal. 

I  invite  the  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk  to  continue  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject. 

Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk: 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  promotion  by 
competitive  examination,  or  in  fact  the  consideration  of 
any  question,  it  is  wise  from  the  start  to  separate  the 
theory  from  the  practice,  and  then  later  see  how  closely 
theory  and  practice  can  be  made  to  coincide.  Our  com- 
mission has  had  to  deal  with  the  practical  sid'e  of  the 
question  and  perhaps  my  theories  may  be  a  little  hazy, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  fundamental  theories  which  even 
we  benighted  commissioners  holding  positions  exempt 
from  examinations  recognize. 

If  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  that  need  not  be 
gone  into  here,  men  must  be  selected  for  original  entrance 
into  the  service  of  the  National  State  or  city  government 
from  competitive  lists,  then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
in  filling  the  higher  grades  of  a  Bureau  in  the  civil  service 
promotion  should  be  made  by  competition  wherever  pos- 
sible, both  because  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
city  or  state  and  because  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  confining  the  selection  of 
men  or  women  to  fill  higher  grades  to  employes  already 
in  the  service — in  other  words,  selection  by  promotion — 
the  service  becomes  stale  for  the  lack  of  new  blood  and 
.that  we  are  creating  an  office  holding  class  which  will 
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in  time  destroy  efficiency  by  its  dead  weight  of  incompe- 
tency and  inertia.  To  my  mind  no  harm  can  come  from 
promotion  in  line  of  duty  and  it  is  far  better  to  secure 
a  man  to  fill  one  of  the  higher  positions  who  has  had 
training  in  an  office  or  department  than  to  get  some  out- 
sider from  an  eligible  list  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
details  of  the  work  and  the  personnel  of  the  office. 

While  some  admit  that  selection  by  competition  pro- 
duced better  results  for  original  admission  to  the  service, 
they  will  strenuously  maintain  that  when  once  in  the  ser- 
vice the  interference  by  a  fatherly  civil  service  commission 
should  cease  and  that  the  head  of  a  department  or  bureau 
who  was  charged  with  the  responsifbility  of  administering 
the  office  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
men  to  fill  the  higher  positions  in  that  office.  In  this  state 
that  is  rather  an  academic  question  for  the  present,  as  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  higher  grades  shall  be  filled 
as  far  as  practicable  by  promotion  and  the  state  and 
municipal  commissions  have  construed  "practicable"  very 
liberally  and  have  gone  far  in  its  rules  attempting  to  build 
up  a  logical  system  of  promotion  covering  almost  every 
department  and  bureau  of  the  city. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  an  efficient  promotion  system 
is  possible.  The  city  commission  during  the  last  year  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  to  this  problem 
and  it  is  hc^ed  that  some  progress  in  the  right  direction 
has  been  made. 

In  rating  a  promotion  examination,  the  candidate  is 
rated  both  on  his  record  and  his  written  examination. 
Each  count  50  per  cent  in  final  result.  The  examination 
should  first  be  practical.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  that  point.  The  questions  should  be  framed  to  bring 
out  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Choice  English  and  well  rounded  sentences  should  not 
be  given  weight  if  the  place  competed  for  does  not  require 
literary  ability,  such  as  positions  in  the  Fire  and  Police 
Departments.  Whenever  possible,  and  it  is  frequently 
possible,  practical  tests  should  be  used. 

The  basis  of  any  practical  promotion  system  is  the 
record  of  the  candidate.  A  man's  rating  on  record  should 
be  based  on  the  character  of  the  work  he  has  done  since 
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he  entered  his  grade  in  city  service  and  credit  should  be 
given  for  seniority. 

The  element  of  seniority  is  simple  and  the  only  danger 
to  guard  against  is  that  unless  some  limit  is  placed  on 
seniority  a  mediocre  man  may,  if  he  lives  long  enough 
— ^and  mediocre  men  apparently  live  long — finally  by  force 
of  years  push  himself  to  a  high  place.  This,  however,  is 
easily  controlled  by  limiting  the  number  of  years  which 
may  be  counted^ 

If  a  head  of  a  department  or  a  bureau  would  rate 
the  efficient,  willing  and  re^XMisible  clerk,  in  other  words, 
the  perfect  clerk — if  he  exists — ^at  lOO,  and  then  the  oth- 
ers so  on  down  to,  say,  50,  there  would  be  a  standard, 
which  taken  with  the  seniority  and  the  written  papers 
would  show  very  closely  who  was  the  man  most  fitted  for 
promotion. 

After  the  list  is  established  the  head  of  a  department 
would  have  his  choice  of  one  out  of  the  first  three,  and  if 
he  had  been  conscientious  in  his  marking  of  the  records, 
the  man  he  considered  most  competent  would  nine  out  of 
ten  times  be  the  man  he  would  appoint. 

To  meet  the  difficulty,  the  city  commission  recently 
passed  a  rule  compelling  each  of  the  departments  to  estab- 
lish a  board  of  promotion,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
superior  officers  or  employes,  who  should  keep  complete 
records  of  each  employe,  and  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  municipal  commission.  This  board  receives  reports 
from  Bureauean  chiefs  as  to  character  of  work,  efficiency, 
punctuality  and  delinquencies  of  each  employee,  and  these 
records  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  city  commission, 
and  must  be  explained  in  case  of  complaint  or  suspicion. 
The  rules  are  many,  but  clear.  The  frequent  and  careful 
inspection  of  this  board  by  the  civil  service  commission 
is  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  or  any 
similar  plan,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  irregu- 
larities, but  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  boards  as  to 
methods. 

Until  we  have  enough  men  to  make  such  inspection, 
i  cannot  feel  that  the  system  is  one  which  can  be  success- 
fully depended  upon.  In  fact,  promotion  by  competition 
should  not  be  demanded,  unless  machinery  to  properly 
carry  it  into  effect  be  provided. 
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In  giving  the  civil  servant  an  incentive  and  protection, 
the  right  that  every  corporation  has  to  secure  the  best 
service  that  money  can  secure  cannot  be  surrendered. 

As  I  said  before,  the  obligation  is  on  you  and  on  the 
convnissions  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  to  make  pro- 
motion by  competition  an  efficient  and  practical .  system. 
If  the  result  proves  to  be  of  doubtful  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment, state  or  city,  the  system  must  be  amended, 
altered,  or  even  destroyed. 

F.  E.  Doty: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wisconsin  has  a  rule  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"If  the  vacancy  is  in  a  position  in  the  higher  ranks  or 
grades,  the  commission  may,  if  it  deems  that  on  account 
of  executive  ability  required  to  fill  the  position,  promotion 
by  competitive  examination  is  impracticable  and  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  service,  hold  an  original  competi- 
tive examination  without  regard  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  next  lower  rank  or  grade." 

We  have  had  no  complaint  concerning  this  rule. 
There  has  been  very  little  difficulty  or  conflict  when  the 
rule  has  been  invoked.  The  judgment  of  the  officer 
necessarily  has  weight  at  a  time  when  the  question  is 
raised :  "Shall  the  position  be  filled  by  competitive  examin- 
ation?" We  are  all  satisfied  with  the  rule,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  it  here.  Our 
difficulty  in  Wisconsin  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  get  the  competitive  system  to  operate  in  the  case 
of  promotions,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  experience  of 
many  other  commissions.  The  rules  of  various  state  and 
municipal  commissions  are  quite  uniform  in  respect  to 
promotional  examinations.  As  a  rule,  if  two  or  more 
persons  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  a  department  are  eligi- 
ble and  willing  to  compete,  a  competitive  promotional 
examination  must  be  held,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  our 
experience  persons  eligible  to  compete  are  not  willing 
to  compete.  It  becomes  the  practice  to  step  aside — ^to 
yield  to  the  wishes,  or  the  supposed  wishes,  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  Because  of  modesty,  or  because  of  a 
feeling  that  the  appointing  officer  should  have  his  way 
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in  the  matter,  employees  waive  their  right  to  compete 
and  a  non-competitive  promotional  examination  of  the 
persons  nominated  for  promotion  is  almost  invariably  the 
result. 

In  a  non-competitive  examination  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  civil  service  commission  to  say  that  the 
candidate  nominated  for  promotion  is  not  suitable. 
Moreover,  non-competitive  examinations  make  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  work  for  a  commission.  Every  ex- 
amination is  a  new  one.  Every  non-competitive  examina- 
tion has  to  be  prepared  as  carefully  (if  it  amounts  to 
anything),  as  an  original  competitive  examination  for 
five  hundred  candidates. 

We  have  in  mind  to  suggest  that  a  competitive  system 
of  promotional  examination  be  extended  to  all  persons  in 
a  grade  in  all  departments.  I  believe  it  would  be  feasible 
for  a  commission  to  hold  a  general  competitive  examina- 
tion of  all  persons  in  a  given  group  or  grade  in  the  ser- 
vice— ^just  as  feasible  as  to  hold  an  original  competitive 
examination,  and  thereby  to  determine  how  many  persons 
in  the  given  grade  are  really  equipped  to  go  forward  into 
another  grade  when  vacancies  occur.  It  would  be  just 
as  feasible  to  determine  the  relative  merit  and  fitness  of 
all  persons  in  all  departments  of  the  same  grade  and  class 
of  woric  in  one  examination  as  to  determine  relative 
merit  and  fitness  in  an  original  open  competitive  exam- 
ination. In  the  event  that  such  a  practice  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  provide  that  persons  failing  to 
take  the  competitive  promotional  examination  when  it  is 
given  render  themselves  ineligible  to  promotion  during 
the  following  year,  and  to  provide  further  that  persons 
failing  in  the  examination  are  rendered  ineligible  for 
promotion  by  non-competitive  examination  upon  nomi- 
nation. It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  provide 
further  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  the  promotion 
shall  be  of  someone  in  the  office  or  department,  pro- 
vided there  is  someone  in  the  office  or  department  who 
has  passed  the  general  promotional  examination. 

I  think,  as  a  rule,  civil  service  commissions  refuse  to 
grant  a  transfer  involving  a  promotion.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  it  is  the  tendency  to  frown  upon  the  practice 
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of  granting  transfers  upon  nomination  where  there  is  a 
change  of  duties  or  a  material  increase  in  compensation. 
It  is  dangerous  to  permit  individual  transfers  by  nomina- 
tion and  non-competitive  examination  in  any  case  where 
the  transfer  gives  the  person  transferred  an  advantage 
over  his  fellows.  But  there  ought  to  be  some  opportuni- 
ty for  re-adjustment  and  re-distribution  of  persons  in  the 
service  who  are  equipped  for  advanced  work,  but  who  find 
no  opportunity  in  their  own  department  to  do  such  work. 
An  eligible  list,  prepared  by  a  general  competitive  promo- 
tional examination  once  a  year,  of  persons  in  the  service, 
would  solve  that  difficulty  also.  It  would  at  that  time 
determine  what  persons  are  eligible  for  transfer  by  pro- 
motion, as  well  as  what  persons  are  eligible  for  promo- 
tion within  the  grade  during  the  year. 

Chairman:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Doty  one  question? 
Just  what  did  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  exercise  of 
direct  transfer  on  a  non-competitive  examination  might 
be  dangerous?  Was  that  an  allusion  to  improper  in- 
fluence? 

Mr.  Doty  :     Of  transfer  involving  a  promotion  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Was  the  danger  the  coming  in  of 
improper  influences? 

Mr.  Doty:  Yes,  sir.  The  personal  element  is  pres- 
ent at  once.  Employees  who  sedc  advancement,  knowing 
of  a  vacancy  in  some  other  department,  may  become  ac- 
tive in  securing  the  influence  of  an  officer  to  ask  for  their 
transfer,  to  the  great  disadvantage  perhaps  of  other  em- 
ployees of  greater  ability.  We  ought  to  do  away  with 
that.  We  could  do  away  with  improper  influence  of  this 
sort  in  large  measure  if  all  employees  in  a  given  grade 
were  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  if  their  relative 
merit  and  fitness  for  promotion  were  thus  determined. 

Joseph  C.  Mason: 

I  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  on  three 
points. 

The  Illinois  service  covers  the  charitable  institutions 
and  two  departments  after  January  ist,  the  new  board  of 
administration  and  the  state  board  of  charities.  In  the 
first  branch  of  examination  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
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Mr.  Doty's  suggestion  of  holding  examinations  in  a  single 
branch.  We  gave  open  examinations  to  all  persons  en- 
titled to  promotion  in  that  branch  in  all  the  different  de- 
partments and  institutions  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
a  certification  was  made  that  might  be  taken  from  one 
department  to  another  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
work.  Subsequently  the  position  of  supervisor  was  abol- 
ished in  our  institutions  and  chief  nurses  were  placed  in 
charge. 

Another  examination  was  that  of  head  teacher  for  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  superintendent  wanted  to 
make  an  appointment  and  had  one  particular  teacher  that 
he  wished  to  select.  A  promotional  examination  was 
called  in  which  the  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Prof.  John  W.  Swiler, 
an  authority  on  the  deaf  from  Iowa  were  the  examiners. 
A  promotional  examination  was  held  in  which  the  follow- 
ing weights  were  used : 

Education  and  professional  training,  4  points. 
Experience  in  teaching  the  deaf,  2  points. 
Special  questions  on  deaf,  mute  education,  i  point. 
Personal  qualifications  and  oral  examination,  3  points. 
The  examiners  gave  the  applicants  an  oral  examina- 
tion   on    personal    qualifications    which    was    complete. 
Three  teachers  were  passed  and  the  one  at  the  head  of  the 
list  was  appointed. 

The  most  successful  promotional  examination  that  the 
commission  has  held  so  far,  was  for  chief  of  staff  or 
first  assistant  physician.  A  new  system  was  tried  on 
this  examination  and  it  proved  very  successful. 

At  the  first  examination  we  had  one  vacancy  in  the 
largest  institution.  The  superintendent  wanted  to  ap- 
point a  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  1 1  years,  thor- 
oughly competent,  but  the  Commission  required  him  to 
take  a  younger  man  in  the  service.  A  great  deal  of  ob- 
jection was  made  to  it,  but  he  finally  appointed  him. 
Now,  after  three  years  of  service  in  that  capacity  he  is 
recognized  as  a  rising  young  man,  and  may  be  one  of  the 
new  superintendents  within  the  next  six  months.  I  will 
say  further  that  the  man  of  eleven  years'  experience  was 
disqualified  in  a  later  examination  on  account  of  disloy- 
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alty.  The  w.eights  of  the  last  examination  which  was 
held  last  May  were : 

Medicine,  surgery,  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  5 
points. 

Pathology,  i  point. 

Personal  qualifications,  2  points. 

Experience,  2  points. 

The  Commission  sent  out  references  to  all  previous 
employers,  references  to  every  one  with  whom  the  appli- 
cant had  come  in  contact  or  by  whom  he  had  been  em- 
ployed during  the  time  of  his  service  and  after  he  left 
the  medical  college.  Those  references  minus  the  name 
of  the  applicant  were  sent  to  the  examiners.  They  did 
not  know  the  applicant  at  any  time.  They  had  to  make 
70  in  the. technical  examination  and  thereafter  they  were 
disqualified  or  passed  on  their  personal  qualifications,  pro- 
viding of  course  they  had  a  good  record. 

The  Illinois  Commission  is  young  and  there  have 
been  no  efficiency  records  kept.  We  keep  practically  in 
the  offices  of  the  Commission  the  real  record  of  the  em- 
ployees. We  are  trying  to  teach  the  employee  that  he 
must  maintain  a  good  record  or  else  he  cannot  continue  in 
the  service  or  hope  for  advancement,  and  we  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  that.  In  all  the  questions  of  promo- 
tion, in  the  estimation  of  the  Illinois  Commission,  you 
might  just  as  well  wipe  the  books  clean  if  you  haven't 
a  competent  man  at  the  head  of  the  department,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  ask  a  man  who  is  not  under  civil  service  to 
pass  upon  those  employees  who  have  entered  the  service, 
to  pass  upon  their  records  and  give  you  a  satisfactory 
report.  It  isn't  in  human  nature;  no  matter  how  just 
they  may  want  to  be,  you  will  find  that  they  have  shaded 
in  favor  of  the  man  from  one  county  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them 
or  the  personal  element  enters.  You  may  get  away  from 
the  political  idea,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  you  will  have 
the  personal. 

The  Illinois  service  will  be  reorganized  after  Janu- 
ary I.  A  system  of  promotion  will  be  established.  The 
new  board  of  administration  is  favorable  to  making  a 
satisfactory  reorganization  subject  to  approval  from  the 
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Civil  Service  Commission,  and  then  the  lines  of  promo- 
tion may  be  opened  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  establish 
efficiency  recor<te  in  the  institution  and  provide  for  thijr 
keeping.  While  we  have  made  a  little  advancement  ift  the 
extension  of  the  service — ^tl^e  last  legislature  placed  new 
employees  under  civil  service  who  will  draw  $50,000  a 
year,  giving  us  two  departments  in  the  state  house, — ^we 
find  in  Illinois  that  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  there 
is  some  distrust  of  civil  service,  not  only  of  state  civil 
service,  of  city  civil  service,  but  of  national  civil  service. 
It  is  due  in  my  estimation  to  failure  to  understand  it. 
What  they  hear  is  directly  from  the  men  who  know  noth- 
ing about  it  whatever,  and  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  it.  The  Illinois  Civil  Service  Commission  has  recog- 
nized that  and  instead  of  trying  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  that  idea  we  are  going  to  the  children.  The 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  state  are  educating  the 
children  in  the  hope  that  the  coming  generation  will  be 
boys  and  girls  who  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  pub- 
lic servants  of  Illinois. 
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ORGANIZATION 

.  OF    THE 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 


CONSTITUTION 

FrEVISBD   DECEMBER    I3,    I9OO.] 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  III. 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States*  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  Association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  Association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Council  may  also  admit,  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
prescribe,  associate  and  sustaining  members  of  the  League. 
The  annual  dues  for  associate  members  shall  be  five  dollars 
and  for  sustaining   members  twenty-five  dollars.     Associate 


and  sustaining  members  shall  have  the  same  status  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  Associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  Association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  Association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V, 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant- Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil  shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VL 

The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Council. 

Tne  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  exofficio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 
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Article  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX. 

Any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted  by  the  council  JANUARY   l8,    I9OI.] 

§  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  year,  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

§  2.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shsdl  be  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be: 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 

And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
'  5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
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6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members; 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  exofficioy  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem 
bers,  and,  ex-offuio,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

These  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  of 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

§  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
as  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  ex-officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-officio^  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  reports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  exofficio^  the  President  of  the  League,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  sliall  be  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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5 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

DECEMBER  I5  AND  16,  I9IO. 

PURSUANT  to  call  duly  issued,  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  15th  and 
1 6th  of  December,  1910.  The  following  delegates  from 
Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  and  Auxiliaries  were  in 
attendance  during  the  several  sessions : 

Allegheny  County:  William  C.  Coffin. 

Buffalo  :  Ansley  Wilcox,  Frederic  Almy. 

Chicago  and  Illinois  :  Robert  Catherwood,  Herbert 
E.  Fleming. 

Connecticut:  General  William  A.  Aiken,  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Farnam,  Charles  G.  Morris-. 

Indiana:  Hon  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Harry  J. 
Milligan. 

Maryland:  DeCourcy  W.  Thorn,  William  Reynolds, 
Archibald  H.  Taylor,  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  Richard  H.  Gundry, 
Samuel  Theobald,  P.  H.  Tuck,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Jacobs, 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Hon.  W.  Cabell  Bruce,  J.  M. 
Lawford,  T.  Erskine  Carson,  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  John 
Watson,  Jr.,  Joseph  Packard,  Ira  Remsen,  Henry  P. 
Goddard,  Julian  Le  Roy  White. 

Maryland  Auxiliary:  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Garrett,  Mrs  Frank  Carey,  Mrs.  Augusta 
Weber,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Lord,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Habig- 
hurst,  Mrs.  G.  Lane  Taneyhill,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hull,  Mrs. 
Winfield  Peters,  Mrs.  Calvin  Ferris  Troupe,  Mrs.  Eli 
Strouse,  Mrs.  Joseph  Wesenfeld,  Mrs.  John  W.  Hook, 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Mrs.  Albert  Sioussat,  Mrs. 
G.  Huntington  Williams,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Corkran,  Miss  Holt, 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  Miss  Bond,  Mrs.  John  C.  Rose,  Mrs. 
Reiman,  Miss  Hall,  Mrs.  Van  Sickle,  Mrs.  Henry  Hurd, 
Miss  Eleanor  Hurd,  Mrs.  Haydock  and  Mrs.  William 
Reid. 

Massachusetts:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Arthur  H.  Brooks,  Howard  R.  Guild,  Samuel  Y.  Nash, 
William  W.  Vaughan,  James  P.  Tolman,  Hon.  John  F. 
Moors. 


Massachusetts  Auxiliary  :  Mrs.  Francis  C  Barlow, 
Miss  Mabel  Lyman,  Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols,  Miss  E.  de 
C.  Heath,  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Mrs.  Charles  William 
Eliot. 

New  York:  Rev.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  Hon. 
Winfred  T.  Denison,  Webster  C.  Estes,  A.  S.  Frissell, 
William  G.  Low,  Thomas  J.  Skuse,  Nelson  S.  Spencer, 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentme,  Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Albert  de  Roode,  Charles  C.  Burling- 
ham,  R.  R.  Bowker. 

New  York  Auxiliary  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  SchieflFelin,  Mrs. 
Agathe  Schurz,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Miss  Jean 
Disbrow,  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

Pennsylvania  :  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr.,  R.  Francis  Wood, 
Mrs.  R.  Francis  Wood,  Hon.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Mrs.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Wisconsin  :  John  A.  Butler. 

In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  League  to 
civil  service  commissions,  municipal  reform  associations 
and  other  bodies  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  delegates  were  present  from  such  organizations 
as  follows : 

Baltimore  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation :  Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll,  Wm.  H.  Matthai. 

Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission:  Elton  Lower. 

Cleveland  Civil  Service  Commission:  M.  P. 
Mooney. 

lowA :  Professor  Charles  Noble  Gregory. 

Kansas  City  Civil  Service  Commission:  James  W. 
S.  Peters. 

New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission:  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson,  James  Kerney,  Charles  H.  Bateman, 
Col.  James  R.  MulHkin,  Gardner  Colby. 

New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commission  :  F.  A. 
Spencer,  Thomas  C.  Murray. 

New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission; 
Harold  N.  Saxton. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  :  John  T. 
Doyle,  George  R.  Wales. 

Wisconsin  Civil  Service  Commission:  C.  E.  Buell, 
F.  E.  Doty. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League  during  the  meeting 
were  at  McCoy  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
proceedings  at  the  sessions  of  the  League,  commencing  on 
the  morning  of  December  15th,  were  as  follows : 

FIRST  SESSION. 

McCoy  Hall, 
Thursday  morning,  December  15th. 

HE  League  convened  at  11.15  ^i-  ^-f  President  Eliot 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been 
printed  and  distributed,  their  reading  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
read  the  report  of  the  Council.^ 

The  following  reports  from  Associations  and  Aux- 
iliaries were  then  read : 

Mr.  William  C.  Coffin  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Allegheny  County  Civil  Service  Association: 

As  has  been  previously  reported  to  the  league,  the 
Allegheny  County  Association  devotes  its  energies  largely 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  guarantee  to  the  citizens, 
as  well  as  to  the  employees  of  this  city,  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  civil  service  law.  Our  atti- 
tude has  been  advisory,  as  well  as  critical,  and  in  some 
respects  results  appear  to  justify  our  position.  Public 
sentiment  in  this  city  would  seem  to  indicate  that  civil 
service  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  system,  as  estab- 
lished, must  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  it 
includes  every  subordinate  position.  This  sentiment, 
however,  is  not  as  militant  as  it  might  be,  and  officials  of 
the  city  administration  are  disposed  to  dodge  and  evade  it 
at  every  opportunity. 

Printed  in  full  *  at  page  51. 
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The  following  positions  have  been  placed  in  the 
exempt  class  by  the  civil  service  commission  of  this  city  j 

during  the  past  year,  namely,  the  shade  trees  commission,  I 

consisting  of  three  members,  the  chief  medical  inspector, 
and  a  stenographer  in  the  city  clerk's  oflSce.  This,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  exemptions  which  have  been  previously  made, 
most  of  them  without  any  protest  on  the  part  of  this 
association. 

A  signal  victory  for  civil  service  was  announced  on 
September  21,  19 10,  when  the  civil  service  commission  of 
Pittsburgh  finally  decided  that  twenty-nine  health  in- 
spectors of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
should  be  chosen  by  competitive  examination.  The  posi- 
tions pay  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  year,  and  can  be 
filled  only  by  qualified  physicians.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission appointed  Dr.  Lawrence  Litchfield,  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Moyer,  clinical  instructor  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  J.  W.  Boyce,  professor  of 
physical  diagnosis  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr. 
T.  D.  Davis  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  as  the  committee  of 
examiners,  to  conduct  the  examinations  for  these  posi- 
tions. One  hundred  and  nineteen  physicians  took  the 
examination,  and  of  this  number  only  fifty-six  were 
placed  on  the  eligible  list.  From  this  eligible  list  the 
twenty-nine  positions  have  been  filled,  and  while  there  has 
been  some  protest  about  the  results  of  the  examination  on 
the  part  of  unsuccessful  physicians,  at  the  same  time 
they  were  protests  which  the  examining  physicians  could 
easily  answer,  and  did  answer. 

Great  credit  for  the  happy  results  thus  obtained  is 
due  to  the  material  assistance  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  as  well  as  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  the  Civic  Club  of  Al- 
legheny County,  and  other  kindred  associations. 

The  departments  of  health  and  of  public  works  of  the 
-city  have  been  very  active  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the 
;provisions  of  our  law  in  many  different  ways.  For  ex- 
ample in  the  month  of  November,  1910,  twenty-five  pro- 
visional appointments  were  made  in  the  department  of 
public  health  alone.     These  appointees,  however,  must  all 


take  a  competitive  examination  before  their  positions  be- 
come permanent. 

During  the  past  year,  under  similar  circumstances,  six 
provisional  appointments  were  made  and  only  two  of  the 
six  appointees  succeeded  in  securing  a  position  near 
enough  to  the  head  of  the  eligible  list  to  secure  an  ap- 
pointment to  permanent  positions. 

As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  relation  which  the  associa- 
tion bears  to  the  employees  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
(many  employees  being  members  of  the  Association)  cer- 
tain facts  came  to  our  notice  early  in  the  year,  which  led 
to  the  prosecution  of  Joseph  G.  Armstrong,  the  director  of 
the  department  of  public  works  for  faSification  of  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  city,  at  the  time  of  the  general  elections 
in  November,  1909.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  prose- 
cution was  finally  conducted  by  the  voters  league,  several 
of  whose  officers  are  officers  of  this  association.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  had  instructed  the  superintendents, 
who  prepared  the  pay  rolls  in  the  various  bureaus  in  his 
department,  that  all  men  who  were  paid  by  the  day,  prin- 
cipally laborers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  should  be  paid 
in  full  for  election  day,  1909,  although  no  work  was  done 
for  the  city  on  that  day.  This  was  done  on  the  plea  that 
men  who  work  on  a  salary  do  not  work  on  election  day, 
but  receive  full  pay  notwithstanding,  and  that  if  such  men, 
who  get  much  higher  salary  than  the  poor  laborers  are 
not  docked  for  their  absence  on  election  day,  then  the 
poor  man  should  receive  the  same  consideration.  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  payment  was  evidently  to  ingratiate 
the  director  with  a  great  number  of  men  who  did  not  care 
particularly  about  the  legality  of  the  action  which  was 
taken.  In  other  words,  the  director  was  using  the  city 
money  to  enhance  and  increase  his  own  personal  popu- 
larity among  several  hundred  men.  The  cost  to  the  city 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500.  The  pa)mient  was 
secured  by  a  deliberate  falsification  of  the  payrolls,  these 
rolls  showing,  under  oath,  that  the  men  had  worked  on 
election  day,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  work  had 
been  done.  Efforts  at  concealment  of  the  facts  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  criminality  of  the  acts  done.  This 
association  and  other  civic  bodies  have  protested  to  the 
mavor  that  a  man  who  would  deliberately  mulct  the  city 
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in  any  such  manner  was  not  a  fit  person  to  hold  public  j 

office,  but  so  far  their  protestations  have  been  in  vain.  J 

The  mayor  seems  to  take  the  attitude  that  the  prosecution  | 

in  question  was  not  directed  primarily  at  the  criminal  act, 
but  at  his  administration,  and  that  he  will  not  remove  the 
officer  until  a  jury  by  a  verdict  sustained  by  the  higher 
courts  has  declared  the  man  guilty. 

If  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  director  had  gone 
through  uncriticized  it  would  have  weakened  very  materi- 
ally the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law,  for  it  would 
have  given  the  director  unfair  advantage  over  all  the  men 
who  had  been  paid.  Dishonesty  in  high  places  where 
someone  other  than  the  person  who  is  dishonest  is  the 
beneficiary,  calls  for  the  strongest  criticism,  and  in  no  way 
can  be  justified. 

At  No.  480  fourth  term,  1909,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  No.  4  of  Allegheny  County  decided  that  a  city  em- 
ployee who  has  been  discharged  contrary  to  law,  and  is 
afterwards  reinstated,  is  entitled  to  full  salary  for  the 
period  during  which  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  liis 
position.  This  case  has  not  been  reported,  but  a  copy  of 
the  opinion  can  be  secured  from  the  secretary  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  decision  is  in  line  with  the  decisions  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  but  takes  a  somewhat  advanced 
position. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  busy  cleaning  up  during  the  past 
year,  and  civil  service  questions  have,  of  necessity,  been 
given  a  minor  position  in  the  public  mind. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  has  decreased,  but 
the  officers  are  hopeful  that  next  year  will  show  a  very 
decided  change  the  other  way,  as  the  Association  is  still 
actively  working. 

Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  submitted  the  report  from  the  Buffalo 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  report  for  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation, because  our  secretary,  Mr.  Almy,  was  here 
until  this  morning,  when  he  was  called  away  by  serious 
illness  in  his  family. 

In  the  first  place,  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
Women's  Association  in  Buffalo,  for  which  I  have  not 
been  delegated  to  speak,  but  I  must  again  record  my  ap- 
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preciation  of  its  work  in  aiding  the  men.  They  do  not 
call  themselves  an  "auxiliary,"  they  prefer  to  stand  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  merit  in  name  as  well  as  fact,  and  call 
themselves  the  Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion; but  they  are  working  with  us,  and  on  educational 
lines  they  are  doing  very  good  work  indeed,  particularly 
in  spreading  literature  through  our  public  schools.  They 
are  interesting  the  teachers,  and  through  them  the  pupils, 
and  occasionally  having  lectures  and  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  once  a  year  their  president,  Miss  Truscott,  gives 
a  medal  for  the  best  essay  from  high  school  pupils.  All 
this  is  very  good  work. 

As  to  the  general  situation  in  Buffalo,  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  one  important  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  past  year  or  so,  in  the  way  of  extending  the  merit 
system  to  a  number  of  high  grade  positions,  particularly 
in  the  office  of  our  corporation  counsel.  The  corporation 
counsel  in  office  up  to  January  ist  thoroughly  approved 
of  this  and  co-operated  with  us;  but  the  new  corporation 
counsel,  Mr.  Hammond,  strongly  objected,  and  took  the 
matter  into  court  by  a  mandamus  proceeding,  seeking  to 
compel  the  civil  service  commission  to  set  apart  from  the 
civil  service  classification  four  legal  positions  in  its  office 
— they  are  all  legal  in  a  sense,  but  four  positions  in  the 
office  required  by  law  to  be  filled  by  lawyers,  including 
two  deputies,  a  managing  clerk  and  a  clerk,  all  of  whom 
must  be  lawyers  and  have  passed  law  examinations.  He 
said  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  pass  any  further  ex- 
aminations. In  addition  he  sought  to  exempt  three  other 
positions  in  the  office  as  being  confidential — seven  or  eight 
in  all.  His  application  for  a  mandamus  was  opposed  by 
the  City  Civil  Service  Commission  and  by  our  associa- 
tion. The  burden  of  the  fight  was  upon  the  city  com- 
mission, who  got  a  good  lawyer,  a  friend  of  good  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Adelbert  Moot,  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
them.  He  rendered  very  great  service,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  ever  get  any  pay  for  it.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. I  represented  our  association  nominally,  and 
went  into  court  with  him  and  assisted  somewhat  in  the 
oral  arguments,  but  he  did  the  work  and  should  have  the 
credit. 

The  matter  came  before  Judge  Brown,  a  very  good 
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judge,  who  denied  Hammond's  application  and  sustained 
the  position  of  the  city  civil  service  commission.  He  de- 
livered a  very  important  opinion,  and  clearly  held  that 
these  positions  should  be  left  in  the  competitive  class, 
because  there  was  substantial  evidence  to  show  that  they 
could  properly  be  filled  by  competition,  and  the  city  com- 
mission had  found  this  to  be  the  fact,  although  he  said 
that  he.  Judge  Brown,  personally  did  not  think  so;  he 
disagreed  with  this  conclusion,  and  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  city  commission,  would  have  opposed  it 
But  as  a  judge  he  held  that  it  was  fairly  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  positions  could  not  be  properly  filled 
by  competition  as  the  commission  had  decided,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  court  to  overrule  the  com- 
mission in  such  a  case.  This  assertion  of  the  power  of 
the  commission  in  cases  of  this  kind,  renders  this  a  very 
important  decision,  and  especially  good  as  coming  from 
a  man  who  did  not  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached. 
The  question  was  then  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  dismissed  the  proceeding, 
because  Mr.  Hammond,  the  corporation  counsel,  had  not 
joined  the  state  civil  service  commission  in  the  mandamus 
proceedings,  but  had  simply  brought  the  proceeding 
against  the  city  commission,  which  would  not  have  power 
to  revise  the  classification  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  state  commission ;  but  the  Appellate  Division  in  their 
opinion  said  that  they  agreed  with  Judge  Brown  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
case  was  then  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where  it 
was  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  the  defect  of  parties. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  pass  upon  the  merits  in 
any  way,  though  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 

This  was  an  important  achievement.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  here  what  I  have  said  before  that  in  this  matter 
of  the  classification  of  legal  positions,  we  were  assisted 
by  the  action  previously  taken  by  the  attorney  general  of 
the  state,  Mr.  O'Malley,  and  also  by  the  two  state  public 
service  commissions  in  placing  a  number  of  high  legal 
positions  in  the  competitive  class.  We  may  presently 
have  a  further  chance  to  test  the  question  out,  because  it 
is  understood  that  the  new  attorney  general  of  the  state, 
after  January  ist,  is  going  to  protest  against  the  classi- 
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fication  of  his  office,  and  ask  to  have  it  reconsidered.  If 
so,  it  will  be  time  then  for  our  new  governor  to  prove 
his  sincerity  as  an  avowed  friend  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  the  re-organized  state  commission  will  have  a  chance 
to  co-operate. 

Our  state  commission  recently  has  had  two  Repub- 
licans and  one  Democratic  member.  One  of  these  Re- 
publicans will  probably  go  out,  and  one  Democrat  take 
his  place,  making  a  Democratic  majority.  There  will  be 
quite  an  important  series  of  events  following  from  this 
change,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office,  but  in  civil  service  matters  in  general.  I  am 
hoping  strongly  that  Governor  Dix  will  stand  fast  for 
the  merit  system ;  that  he  will  not  weaken  the  state  com- 
mission, although  he  may  change  its  membership,  and 
that  he  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  hoard  of  Dem- 
ocratic office  seekers  who  are  now  urging  that  the  bars 
be  let  down. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
our  Buffalo  city  civil  service  commission.  We  are  going 
through  the  throes  of  a  re-birth  in  civil  service  reform, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  throw  off  the  old  shell  which  has  been  restrain- 
ing our  growth,  so  that  we  can  grow  faster  in  strength 
and  power.  In  Buffalo  we  started  our  civil  service  work 
nearly  30  years  ago  with  a  large  volunteer  commission 
of  fifteen  members,  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  commis- 
sioners and  clerks  and  all  the  work  there  was.  This 
of  course  was  a  bad  system,  but  it  was  the  only  system 
we  could  adopt  to  begin  with,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
could  with  it.  We  had  no  appropriation  from  the  city  for 
expenses  at  the  outset,  and  then  after  a  few  years,  got 
a  very  small  one,  and  finally  have  got  up  to  about  $5,000^ 
which  enables  our  commission  to  rent  some  rooms  and 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  secretary  and  one  stenographer 
and  occasional  special  examiners;  but  we  need  at  least 
$15,000  or  $20,000  for  expenses  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
done  properly.  The  commissioners  have  never  been  paid ; 
they  have  conducted  their  own  examinations  and  have 
largely  done  their  own  work  which  has  required  them 
to  work  evenings  and  Sundays  and  holidays  in  marking 
examination  papers.    The  number  of  commissioners  was 
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cut  down  from  fifteen  to  seven  a  few  years  ago.  We 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  the  number  be  reduced 
further  to  five  or  to  three,  and  that  the  commissioners 
be  given  some  compensation  for  their  work,  as  well  as 
a  more  adequate  office  force,  but  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  these  suggestions  until  recently. 

All  the  same,  the  classifications  in  Buffalo  are  admira- 
ble; the  examinations  conducted  by  this  method  have 
been  highly  successful,  but  a  lot  of  technical  work  in 
the  office  has  been  very  badly  done. 

The  state  commission  has  recently  issued  a  report 
exposing  some  of  the  bad  conditions  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  defective  system,  and  demanding  that 
they  be  changed.  The  mayor  has  expressed  himself  as 
in  favor  of  these  changes  in  the  main,  and  sentiment  is 
tending  that  way.  I  ttunk  it  will  mean  a  re-construction 
of  the  city  commission,  cutting  it  down  to  five  or  prob- 
ably three  members,  and  ultimately  paying  the  com- 
missioners at  least  something  for  their  work;  and  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  chief  examiner,  with  suitable 
provision  for  occasional  assistants,  as  well  as  other  ad- 
ditions to  the  office  force. 

All  this  now  seems  to  be  coming  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  shall  then  have,  I  think,  a  better  working  system 
which  will  enable  Buffalo  to  maintain  its  proud  position 
as  the  Banner  City  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Fleming  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations: 

In  making  our  report,  I  wish  to  submit  to  you,  briefly, 
the  story  of  one  only  of  the  various  activities  of  our 
Associations — the  one  which  may  be  of  the  most  inter- 
est to  you.  It  is  a  story  which  will,  perhaps,  fill  out 
the  picture  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  in 
his  report  in  the  general  statement  about  the  success- 
ful issue  of  each  popular  referendum  on  civil  service 
questions. 

Last  November  the  people  of  Illinois,  by  a  vote  of 
411,000  to  121,000,  advised  the  next  General  Assembly  to 
enact  comprehensive  civil  service  legislation.  Securing 
this  over-whelming  majority,  pledging  candidates  for  the 
State    Legislature    and    obtaining    unequivocal    declara- 
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tions  in  both  party  platforms  for  such  legislation  has 
been  the  chief  work  of  our  two  organizations,  the  Illinois 
and  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  during 
the  year.  The  problem  of  the  campaign  was  to  render 
interesting,  to  popularize  the  demand  for  merit  system 
extension. 

Conditions  in  Illinois  cry  for  civil  service  reform  as 
one  of  the  essential  means  for  restoring  representative 
government.  Last  May  we  were  shocked  by  the  con- 
fessions of  legislators,  showing  that  the  "jackpot"  had 
become  a  legislative  institution.  These  revelations  showed 
not  only  that  "tainted  money"  but  also  the  control  of 
jobs  in  Cook  County,  in  the  State  service  and  in  the 
Federal  service,  were  main  factors  in  the  control  of  leg- 
islation. The  sordid  character  of  the  spoils  system,  laid 
bare  by  these  revelations,  gave  the  people  of  the  State 
a  terrific  shock. 

One  cause  for  past  failure  of  biennial  attempts  for 
comprehensive  civil  service  legislation  was  the  prevailing 
libel  that  this  demand  emanated  from  an  esoteric  o^roup 
of  gentlemen  who  met  together  occasionally  in  their 
clubs  at  luncheons  and  dinners  and  passed  harmless  res- 
olutions. The  policy  of  publicity  was  adopted,  and 
throughout  the  campaign  the  secretary  of  the  associa 
tions  submitted  to  the  press  of  the  State  advance  copies 
of  civil  service  speeches  and  little  stories  of  the  spoils 
system.  Thus  the  newspapers  were  constantly  sup- 
plied with  material  for  their  news  columns — the  principal 
forum  of  discussion  in  our  American  democracy.  Edi- 
torials favoring  merit  system  extension  followed  as  of 
course. 

On  June  27th  and  28th  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  met  in  open  conference  at  Peoria  to  consider  "the 
breakdown  of  representative  government  in  Illinois." 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Capen,  of  Bloomington,  President  of  our 
Illinois  Association,  was  chosen  chairman  of  this  Peoria 
Conference.  Among  other  complaints  against  the  Leg- 
islators registered  by  the  assembled  citizens  was  that 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reformers  for  failure  to  extend  the 
merit  system.  Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  President  of  our 
Chicago  Association,  cited  the  confessions  of  legislators 
to  show  the  existing  connection  between  the  spoils  sys- 
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tern  and  the  **jackpot.''  He  pointed  out  that  the  two 
great  strongholds  of  the  spoils  system  as  it  survives  in  the 
State  are,  first,  some  thirty  departments  of  the  state 
government,  and,  second,  two  thousand  "jobs"  under  the 
government  of  Cook  County — ^Chicago's  county.  The 
Secretary  of  our  Associations  introduced  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending that  the  Conference  declare  comprehensive 
and  adequate  civil  service  legislation  fundamental  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  public  life  of  the  State. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  were 
looking  to  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  the  panacea 
of  political  ills.  The  resolutions  committee,  however^ 
after  considering  seventy-six  proposals  for  good  govern- 
ment, recommended  three.  These  were,  first,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum ;  second,  a  corrupt  practices  act,  and, 
third,  comprehensive  civil  service  legislation.  These  res- 
olutions were  unanimously  adopted.  Thus  the  demand 
for  civil  service  legislation  was  linked  with  the  progres- 
sive movement — the  movement  for  good  government. 

The  Conference  appointed  a  Committee  of  Seven 
to  lead  in  a  state-wide  campaign  for  these  three  prop- 
ositions. Our  Associations  co-operated  with  this  commit- 
tee as  to  the  civil  service  proposition.  After  careful 
deliberations  it  was  decided  to  have  the  civil  service 
question  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  pe- 
titions to  the  end  were  circulated  and  over  133,000 
signatures  were  secured,  23,000  in  excess  of  the  number 
required  by  law. 

In  passing  I  should  say  that  some  of  the  work  of  cir- 
culating the  petitions  was  done  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bryant,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs. 
These  Clubs,  in  our  state,  have  civil  service  committees 
and  it  was,  in  part,  through  them  that  the  Massachusetts 
Woman's  Auxiliary  had  a  successful  part  in  our  Illinois 
campaign,  as  has  been  told  to  you  this  morning.  I  should 
also  say  that  good  work  was  also  done  in  circulating 
petitions  by  a  woman  who  became  a  member  of  our 
Chicago  Association  and  who  is  not  only  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  but  also  the  wife  of  a  police  sergeant.  She 
was  moved  to  her  zealous  endeavors  by  having  seen  the 
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benefits  of  the  merit  system  in  her  own  home  experi- 
ences. 

The  political  campaign  consisted  of  two  stages,  tiie 
first  ending  with  the  direct  primary  of  Sept.  15,  the  sec- 
ond with  tht  election  Xov.  8.  It  was  a  struggle  over 
the  election  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature  and  over 
the  great  elective  offices  of  Cook  County.  In  the  State 
campaign  was  involved  the  decision  on  the  civil  service 
question  of  public  policy. 

Our  problem  was  to  make  the  public  see  that  civil 
service  reform  is  essential  to  good  government.  It  meant 
bringing  home  to  the  present  generation  in  Illinois  the 
worth  of  the  historic  cause  of  civil  service  reform.  In 
the  language  of  a  newspaper  editorial,  it  involved  send- 
ing the  spoils  system,  like  a  goat,  nightly  into  the  wild- 
erness loaded  v/ith  our  sins. 

We  had  to  educate  the  public  and  to  impress  the 
politician. 

Civil  service  speakers  were  provided  for  good  gov- 
ernment meetings  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Auto- 
mobiles carrying  speakers  and  literature  visited  country 
towns   from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Kentucky  border. 

Statements  based  on  investigations  showing  typical 
abuses  under  the  spoils  system  were  sent  to  the  entire 
press  of  the  State.  The  human-interest  element  in  our  true 
stories  of  the  hardships  and  injustice  suffered  by  employee 
victims  of  this  system  stirred  public  sympathy. 

Forms  of  pledges  committing  their  signers  to  work 
and  vote  for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate civil  service  laws  for  the  State  and  for  Cook 
County  were  sent  to  all  candidates  for  the  legislature.  In 
the  primaries  there  were  725  such  candidates.  About  60 
per  cent  of  them  signed.  Many  'candidates  for  the 
Cook  County  offices  like  that  of  treasurer  signed  a 
form  drawn  by  the  Chicago  Association,  pledging  them- 
selves, if  elected,  to  cost-figure  their  offices  and  install  a 
"home-made"  merit  civil  service  pending  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  legislation.  Reports  on  the  stands  taken 
by  all  these  candidates  were  issued  by  the  Associations 
and  published  extensively  in  the  daily  press  of  the  State. 
Many  signers  of  the  pledges,  as  well  as  many  who 
refused  to  sign,  were  eliminated  at  the  primary  election. 
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But  the  net  result  is  that  in  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  house  and  a  majority 
of  the  newly  elected  senators  will  be  signers  of  our 
pledge.  In  addition  to  that  pledge,  23  out  of  the  26  newly 
elected  senators  and  11 1  out  of  153  members  of  the 
new  house  are  bound  by  pledges  to  abide  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  on  the  little-ballot  question. 

This  agitation  was  recognized  in  the  party  conventions, 
and  both  parties  declared  in  favor  of  comprehensive  State 
and  Cook  County  civil  service  laws. 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  result  of  the  campaign  was 
the  state-wide  vote  on  the  little  ballot.  The  proposition 
for  comprehensive  civil  service  legislation  carried  every 
county  in  the  State  except  one,  and  that  one  is  in  a 
legislative  district  comprising  five  counties  which  returned 
a  majority  of  3,420.  The  proposition  carried  Cook 
County  by  a  majority  of  110,786.  It  carried  the  down- 
state  counties  by  a  majority  of  179,758.  It  carried  the 
State  by  a  majority  of  290,544. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Morris  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Connecticut  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

Bringing  a  statement  of  the  things  which  we  hope 
to  see  established,  to  a  convention  of  civil  service  re- 
formers is  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle.  We  are 
all  worshippers  of  the  god  of  better  things,  variable 
in  form  but  constant  in  purpose.  In  fact,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  civil  service  reformer's  coat  of 
arms  should  be  a  "Billiken  rampant  over  silk  hats 
cou chant,  gules." 

Our  Connecticut  Association  has  wide  boundaries  an  1 
restricted  activities.  Except  during  legislative  sessions 
the  New  Haven  civil  service  situation  has  been  the  only 
bone  for  our  contentions  and  for  nearly  a  year  we  have 
had  an  honest  mayor  and  civil  service  board  to  soothe 
our  minds.  The  local  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans 
has  also  put  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  veteran  pref- 
'Crences.  The  city  of  Norwich  has  just  approved  a  new 
•charter  containing  provisions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
merit  system  and  will  apply  to  the  legislature  for  author- 
ity to  put  it  into  effect.  The  rest  of  the  state  is  a 
region  of  hope  and  promise,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
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of  the  proper  translation  of  the  language  of  the  promise. 
It  may  be  like  the  song  of  the  lone  blue-bird  on  a  mild 
late  winter  day  who  promises  either  an  early  spring  or, 
as  our  forbears  called  it,  "a  spell  of  weather,^'  and  it  is 
a  pure  guess  which  is  promised.  Our  new  governor,  how- 
ever, was  a  charter  member  of  the  old  New  Haven  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  organized  December  9,  1881, 
was  one  of  the  committee  on  its  constitution  and  was 
active  in  its  work  at  the  time  when  it  gave  the  Pendle- 
ton bill  such  help  as  it  could.  He  is  rather  a  lone  blue- 
bird, though,  for  he  is  a  Democrat  and  the  legislature  is 
Republican  in  both  branches.  We  know  how  well  he  can 
sing,  but  we  don't  know  how  hard  we  may  have  to  blow 
on  our  fingers  to  warm  them  before  the  legislative  ses- 
sion has  translated  the  promise. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Indiana  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

1  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  come 
forward  to  say  that  Indiana  has  no  comprehensive  civil 
service  law.  I  will  not  say  there  are  wise  men  in  Indiana 
now;  certain  it  is,  however,  sixty  years  ago  there  were, 
because  the  constitution  of  Indiana  framed  then  pro- 
vides that  the  legislature  shall  meet  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  that  it  shall  remain  in  session  only  sixty  days.  We 
esteem  that  a  very  wise  constitutional  provision.  They 
do  things  differently  in  New  York;  there  is  something 
doing  in  Albany  twelve  months  in  every  year,  I  think 
to  the  sorrow  of  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  get  laws 
passed  in  Indiana  and  that  is  the  object,  doubtless,  of 
those  wise  men  who  made  our  constitution.  The  Indiana 
legislature  assembles  during  the  next  thirty  days.  Mr. 
Swift  and  I  went  to  see  the  Governor  last  week  and  had 
a  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  advocating  some 
civil  service  law.  He  expressed  himself  as  in  hearty 
accord  with  "the  merit  system ;"  he  did  not  say,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  had  considered  the  subject  enough  to  say, 
what  he  would  do.  We  have  been  thinking  since  what 
we  would  ask  him  to  do ;  for  certain  reasons,  the  details 
of  which  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  now,  and  probably 
they  would  not  interest  you,  we  hesitate  to  ask  him  to  ad- 
vocate a  law  to  apply  to  the  state  institutions;  we  do 
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feel  very  keenly  that  a  law  is  needed  applying  to  coun- 
ties, but  there  are  many  difficulties  encountered  in  framing 
county  laws,  some  of  them  of  a  technical  character.  I 
will  not  stop  to  discuss  them.  We  shall  certainly  ask  him 
to  advocate  a  law  applicable  to  cities  of  a  certain  class. 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  that  we  feel  very 
much  encouraged,  indeed  very  much  surprised  in  Indiana 
that  any  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  IQ^^ 
should  take  such  an  advanced  position  as  President  Taft 
has  taken.  We  have  talked  of  it  as  something  that  would 
occur  in  the  future,  possibly  in  the  millenium  of  civil 
service,  when  the  postmaster  of  Indianapolis,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  chosen  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service, 
from  the  postmasters  of  the  state  or  from  the  men  in 
the  postoffice  in  Indianapolis.  The  last  postmaster  but 
one  in  Indianapolis,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  one, 
is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  most  excellent  man.  highly 
successful  in  business;  he  drew  from  the  government 
$6,000  a  year  as  postmaster,  and  I  think  he  admitted  that 
he  gave  little  time  to  the  postoffice,  that  he  dropped  in 
on  the  way  down  to  his  other  business  and  probably 
stopped  half  an  hour  at  the  postoffice.  He  was  paid 
$6,000  by  the  Government  for  services  rendered  to  Sena- 
tor So-and-So,  it  has  always  been  so  and  always  will  be 
so  under  the  present  system,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
collectors.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  a  party  chieftain.  If  we  can  have  the 
tx)stmasters  and  the  collectors  and  possibly  some  subordi- 
nates under  the  district  attorney,  put  in  the  classified 
service,  selected  for  their  qualifications  and  kept  in  office 
upon  their  merits,  we  have  immensely  improved  the  pub- 
lic service  and  I  think  the  solution  of  the  civil  service  prob- 
lem as  applied  to  cities  and  counties  will  come  through 
such  advances  by  the  United  States  Government.  \Ve 
need  a  civil  service  law  in  Indiana  applicable  to  the  larger 
cities  and  counties.  Whether  we  shall  get  it  soon,  no  one 
knows. 

Mr.  William  Reynolds  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

The  reason  why  scarcely  anything  I  have  to  report 
this  morning  will  be  found  among  the  records  kept  by 
the  secretary  of  our  Association  is  that  under  existing 
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circumstances  our  members  found  they  could  accom- 
plish more  as  individuals  than  in  their  capacity  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association,  being  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  famous  Arch  bishop  of  Mainz  in  the 
middle  ages,  who,  when  reproached  by  his  father  con- 
fessor for  his  habit  of  profane  swearing  as  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
replied  that  he  also  held  the  secular  position  of  Elector 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  that  all  his  swearing  was 
done  in  his  electoral  and  not  in  his  arch-episcopal  char- 
acter; but  the  confessor  remarked  that  he  was  the  man 
who  did  the  swearing  and  would  therefore  be  held  re- 
sponsible, no  matter  in  what  capacity  he  indulged  in  it. 
Now  that  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  members 
of  our  Association. 

Our  endeavor  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  to  get  a  civil  service  law  applicable  to  the  whole 
state  passed  by  our  legislature,  and  we  have  time  and 
again  carefully  prepared  bills  for  that  purpose  and  intro- 
duced them  at  successive  sessions  of  the  legislature  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  even  getting  them  passed  by 
a  single  house.  Their  only  effect,  therefore,  has  been 
educational,  and  the  educational  advantages,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  been  confined  possibly  to  the  gentlemen  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  labor  of  drawing  the  bills,  to  the 
very  few  people  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  and  try  to 
understand  them  and  to  such  members  of  the  legislative 
committees  which  granted  us  hearing  as  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  corralled  into  their  own  committee  rooms  to 
listen  to  our  representatives.  Some  time  ago  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  chance  of  getting  a  state 
civil  service  law  for  Maryland  during  the  present  genera- 
tion would  be  for  us  to  first  get  a  local  law  for  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  which  comprises  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  state  and  which  holds  four-sevenths  of  its  assessa- 
ble property.  We  thought  this  might  be  practicable  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been 
able  to  introduce  the  merit  system  in  the  city  to  some 
extent.  It  is  already  established  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  we  know 
that  th-e  mayor  and  several  of  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  city  government  are  desirous  to  have  it  apply  to 
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their  subordinates.     Something  over  a  year  ago  the  city 
council  authorized  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
revise  our  city  charter,  and  he  selected  nine  gentlemen 
whose  experience  and  judgment  he  considered  such  that 
they  could  best  prepare  the  amendments  needed  by  the 
city,  and  whose  standing  in  the  community  was  such  that 
any   recommendations   they  might   make  would  be  apt 
to  have  great  weight  with  our  people.    On  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  committee,  it  was  not  a  surprising  coinci- 
dence that  out  of  the  nine  chosen,  six  were  members  of 
our  Association;  nor  was  it  any  more  remarkable  that 
when  the  commission  met  it  was   found  that  the  one 
thing  about  which  they  were  unanimous  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  to  all  city 
offices,  so  far  as  it  would  be  practicable  and  that  they 
appointed  as  a  committee  of  one  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  included  in  their  report,  the  Honorable 
William  Cabell  Bruce,  one  of  our  vice-presidents.    Under 
these  circumstances  our  Association  considered  that  its 
wisest  course  would  be  to  let  that  commission  alone  and 
allow  it  to  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way  and  not  put 
in  our  oar  until  we  were  asked.   Mr.  Bruce,  in  preparing 
his  bill,  had  before  him  the  civil  service  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  in  several  of  the  states  and  those  local  laws 
which  had  been  most  successful  in  various  cities  of  the 
country,  and  he  also  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  the  secretary  and  Mr.  de  Roode,  the  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  League,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Doyle, 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion ;  and  having  drafted  his  bill  he  submitted  it  to  sev- 
eral members  of  the  executive  committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion for  criticisms  who  before  returning  their  criticisms 
consulted  with  other  members  of  the  Association,  so  that 
the  provisions  of  his  bill  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission met  the  approval  of  our  Association  and  received 
its  active  support  so  far  as  it  could  be  given,  and  our 
formal  endorsement.    It  went  down  to  the  legislature  as 
a  part  of  the   commission's  report,   which   was   by  no 
means  entirely  on  the  subject  of  the  merit  system,  but 
covered  a  great  deal  more ;  it  was  a  pamphlet  containing 
1 88  pages  of  printed  matter,  of  which  the  civil  service 
law  only  covered  15.    The  extent  of  this  report  afforded 
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a  plausible  excuse  to  those  members  of  the  legislature 
who  are  extremely  conservative  in  regard  to  intro- 
ducing any  reforms  that  would  reduce  the  political  pa- 
tronage in  the  public  service,  for  saying  that  they  had 
not  the  time  to  give  the  matter  due  attention  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature,  which  only  lasted  ninety  days, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  already  expired,  and  that 
they  therefore  were  in  favor  of  putting  it  off  upon  the 
next  legislature,  but  the  commission  very  promptly  re- 
plied that  this  was  a  city  matter  which  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  city 
authorities  and  selected  for  that  purpose;  that  they  had 
given  months  of  thought  and  preparation  to  it,  and  that 
it  was  proper  that  the  legislature  should  pass  it  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  vote  of  the  city.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  legislature  finally  resolved  to  treat  it  as  the 
Roman  governor  Felix  treated  Saint  Paul's  reasoning 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment to  come — they  trembled  and  postponed  it  until  a 
more  convenient  season. 

Now  a  remarkable  thing  about  this  is  how  it  shows  the 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  sentiment  of  our  people  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  merit  system  since  it  was 
first  introduced.  When  our  society  was  formed  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  most  people  regarded 
civil  service  reform  as  an  iridescent,  Chinese  idealism, 
not  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  any  practical 
man,  and  something  which  no  man  who  had  any  political 
aspirations  would  dare  to  say  a  good  word  for  in  public ; 
but  when  this  question  of  submitting  the  proposed  new 
charter  to  the  people  came  up  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission stood  as  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  the  introduction 
of  the  feature  of  the  merit  system  was  the  one  thing 
which  would  be  more  influential  than  anything  else  in 
insuring  it  a  triumphant  endorsement  at  the  polls.  The 
position  of  our  people  on  that  subject  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  story  told  about  the  English  jurist.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who,  in  his  latter  days,  had  formed  the  habit  of 
unconsciously  speaking  aloud  the  thoughts  that  occurred 
to  his  mind  during  the  progress  of  the  arguments  made 
before  him.  On  one  occasion  when  counsel  was  dis- 
cussing a  somewhat  novel  proposition,  after  talking  about 


five  minutes,  the  courtroom  was  electrified  by  the  remark  d 

from  the  bench,  "That  man's  talking  like  a  blank  fool!"  I 

The   counsel,   however,   being  well  aware   of  his  lord-  "j 

ship's  peculiarities,  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption, 
but  proceeded  imperturbably  with  his  argument,  making 
out  a  pretty  good  case,  and  presently  there  came  from 
his  lordship  the  remark,  **The  man's  not  such  a  fool  as 
I  thought."  And  as  the  argument  still  advanced  his  lord- 
ship further  said,  "Well,  it's  beginning  to  look  to  me  as 
if  it  is  the  Court  who  was  a  blank  fool,"  and  finally 
we  wound  up  by  giving  a  decision  in  favor  of  that  coun- 
sel. So  also  I  think  that  when  a  fair  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  shall  be  afforded,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  the  people  of  Maryland  will  give  their  decision 
in  favor  of  the  merit  system  and  civil  service  reform. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Brooks  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Association: 

In  making  a  brief  report  for  the  association  in  Massa- 
chusetts I  want  to  say  that  the  conditions  there  are  in- 
finitely better  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  state  service  and  the  city 
service  and  the  service  in  the  county  towns  is  now  classi- 
fied. The  big  open  field  left  is  that  of  the  counties,  and 
that  is  where  we  have  been  working  for  the  last  few 
years. 

In  the  few  moments  I  have  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  say  much  about  the  legislative  work.  It  has  been  of 
the  same  general  nature  as  before.  We  have  attended 
about  25  legislative  hearings  during  the  last  year,  and, 
while  we  still  have  the  same  sort  of  pernicious  bills 
offered  there,  the  atacks  upon  the  merit  system  are  much 
less  aggressive  and  more  easily  overcome,  so  that  the 
association  now  has  more  time  to  devote  to  uie  extensioi* 
of  the  law  to  the  counties  and  the  perfecting  of  the  law 
than  it  has  had  in  any  years  recently. 

The  particular  matter  which  has  interested  our  Asso- 
ciation the  last  year  is  an  experiment  tried  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know.  Boston 
affairs  a  few  years  ago  were  found  to  be  in  bad  shape, 
and   the  mayor  voluntarily  appointed   a   commission  to 


investigate.  That  commission,  after  it  ended  its  investi- 
gation, made  a  report  to  the  legislature  recommending  a 
new  charter  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Our  Association  ap- 
peared before  those  gentlemen  when  they  were  consider- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  new  charter  and  advocated  a 
straight  civil  service  test  for  the  heads  of  departments  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  a  rigorous  competitive  test,  not  a 
high  school  examination,  not  an  examination  consisting 
of  written  questions  and  answers,  but  an  examination  into 
the  education,  training  and  experience  of  the  candidates. 
This  Finance  Commission,  as  it  was  called,  felt  that  what 
we  proposed  the  public  was  not  prepared  to  accept — ^that 
is  to  say  that  we  went  too  far.  But  the  committee  did 
place,  in  its  new  charter,  provisions  which  made  it  nec- 
essary in  order  for  the  mayor  to  appoint  any  heads  of 
departments,  to  get  the  approval,  the  written  approval,  of 
the  civil  service  commissioners,  and  the  act  also  provided, 
in  a  general  way,  as  to  what  those  civil  service  commis- 
sioners should  do  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  mayor's 
appointees.  The  requirements  were  that  the  appointees, 
who  were  to  be  heads  of  departments,  should  be  experts 
in  their  professions,  or  qualified  by  training,  education 
or  experience  for  the  position.  As  the  act  was  originally 
drawn  it  read  ^'qualified  by  training,  education  and  ex- 
perience," but  one  of  the  politicians  in  the  legislature  at 
the  last  moment  got  the  word  "and"  changed  to  **or," 
so  that  its  meaning  was  virtually  changed. 

I  find  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  there  are  about  130 
heads  of  departments,  of  which  34  are  paid  heads;  the 
other  heads  give  their  services  to  the  city  for  nothing. 
During  the  last  year  the  mayor  appointed  63  heads  of  de- 
partments; of  these,  36  were  to  paid  positions  and  27 
were  to  unpaid  positions,  and  of  the  36  to  paid  positions 
the  commission  approved  22  and  failed  to  approve  14: 
of  appointments  to  unpaid  positions  the  commission  ap- 
proved 23  and  failed  to  approve  4.  There  was  no  reap- 
pointment of  a  man,  whose  term  had  expired,  which  was 
not  approved  by  the  commission,  not  a  single  case,  and 
that  is  a  very  striking  fact  to  my  mind.  Why  was  it  that 
no  man  who  was  reappointed  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission  while  a  large  number  of  those 
who  were  new  appointees  were  thrown    down?      The 
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reason  appears  to  be  simply  this:  The  commission  felt 
that  under  the  phraseology  of  the  act,  if  a  man  had  had 
experience  for  some  time  in  the  position  to  which  he  was 
reappointed  and  had  held  down  his  job,  it  could  not  say 
that  he  was  not  qualified,  by  experience  and  they  there- 
fore felt  compelled  to  approve  the  appointment,  even  if 
the  candidate  had  had  no  training  or  education  except 
such  as  his  experience  had  given  him.  Our  Association 
has  favored  a  straight  civil  service  law  applicable  to  these 
positions  rather  than  this  kind  of  a  veto  power,  if  I  may 
call  it  that,  which  is  given  to  the  commission  by  the  new 
charter.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  tliat  the  city  of 
Boston  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  existing  provision. 
Many  appointments  which  should  never  have  been  made 
by  the  mayor,  were  left  unapproved  by  the  commission. 
In  the  legislature  next  year,  we  are  anticipating  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  over  the  Boston  charter.  There  will 
unquestionably  be  a  large  number  of  amendments  offered, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  association  to  take  some 
definite  stand  regarding  the  whole  matter — that  is  to  say, 
it  must  decide  what  it  will  advocate  and  what  it  will  not, 
with  reference  to  amendments. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  the  counties :  We  have  had 
in  Massachusetts  this  year  somewhat  of  an  upheaval — 
the  state  election  has  resulted  in  a  Democratic  governor 
and  a  very  strong  Democratic  minority  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Democratic  platform  favored  the  classifica- 
tion of  county  positions,  and  last  year  in  the  legislature, 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  committee  appeared 
with  a  bill  favoring  the  classification  of  county  positions. 
I  have  seen  Governor-elect  Foss  within  a  few  days,  and 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  do  regarding  this  Demo- 
cratic plank  and  regarding  counties,  and  he  said,  "I  am 
in  favor  of  civil  service  reform."  I  replied,  "Of  course 
you  are,  but  is  that  all  you  are  going  to  say  in  your 
message?''  He  slapped  me  on  the  knee  and  smiled,  and  I 
can't  interpret  that  very  satisfactorily.  (Laughter.)  He 
did,  however,  say  that  he  wished  I  would  send  him 
within  a  week  or  so  what  the  Association  in  Massachu- 
setts felt  he  ought  to  recommend,  and  we  propose  to  do  so. 

Certain  facts,  which  we  have  discovered,  will  help  us 
in  this  fight  with  the  county  rings.     Some  places  in  Mid- 
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dlesex  county  were  investigated,  particularly  Lowell  and 
particularly  the  jail  there,  and  these  few  facts,  among 
others,  were  discovered:  The  jailkeeper,  who  lives  in  the 
wing  of  the  jail,  had  recently  put  in  a  bathroom,  at  an 
expense  of  $i,ooo.  We  also  found  he  was  keeping  pigs 
and  chickens  at  the  county's  expense,  and  making  of 
them  very  acceptable  gifts  to  friends  at  frequent  intervals. 
We  also  found  that  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  were  not 
infrequently  given  keys  to  the  outer  gates  in  order  to  do 
errands  for  the  jaiUceeper.  These  facts  are  perhaps 
more  humorous  than  serious,  but  we  feel  that  they  will 
have  an  effect  in  the  hearings  before  the  legislature. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex county  an  investigation  of  Middlesex  county  matters. 
This  came  to  pass  from  the  fact  that  the  district  at- 
torney of  that  county  had  a  hot  campaign  for  re-election 
last  fall,  with  a  man  who  made  charges  concerning  these 
matters,  the  information  regarding  which  he  had  gotten 
from  the  same  source  that  we  obtained  it.  The  charges 
made  by  his  opponent  were  of  such  a  serious  nature  that 
he  was  invited  to  appear  and  produce  his  evidence  before 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county.  The  district  attorney 
agreed  that  he  would  turn  the  case  over  to  some  other 
district  attorney  and  give  his  opponent  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  evidence  and,  perhaps,  get  some 
indictments. 

Mrs.  Albert  Sioussat  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association: 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Maryland  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 
Consisting  of  200  members,  it  has  pursued  its  work  along 
lines 'of  co-operation  with  the  Maryland  Reform  Associa- 
tion and  with  other  societies  having  for  their  aim  the  bet- 
terment of  civic  conditions. 

They  have  desired  especially  to  avoid  the  duplication 
of  work  in  Maryland  and  the  loss  of  force  resulting  there- 
from early  in  the  past  year,  they  accepted  the  request 
from  Dr.  Hall  Pleasants  of  the  official  staff  at  Bay  View 
hospital,  Baltimore's  largest  aim  house,  to  form  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  conditions,  and  if  possible,  to  aid  on 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  by  which  larger  appro- 
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priations  could  be  procured,  and  the  work  carried  on 
under  more  systematic  conditions.  A  beginning  was 
made,  by  giving  occupation  to  the  woman  inmates.  The 
interest  developed,  warranted  the  engagement  of  a  paid 
trained  teacher,  who  has  during  the  past  summer,  given 
her  entire  time  to  the  work. 

In  July  part  of  the  Auxiliary  was  applied  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  state  lunacy  commission  to  co-operate 
with  their  board,  and  during  the  past  month  a  member  of 
the  Auxiliary  Board  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  of  lunacy  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Efforts  are  also  bemg  made  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  different  institutions  under  state 
control  by  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  state  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs  whose  influence  as  a  state  wide  or 
ganization  furnishes  avenues  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

The  Auxiliary  has  also  been  substantially  interested 
in  the  support  and  training  of  a  young  Pole  in.  civic  af- 
fairs, in  order  that  he  might  carry  to  his  people  the 
proper  conception  of  American  citizenship.  The  experi 
ment  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  He  has  done  both 
field  and  class  work  and  after  a  year  of  special  training, 
has  taken  up  work  as  an  assistant  to  a  regular  charity 
orgnizatioii  agent  among  the  Poles.  This  has  been  the 
more  desirable  since  the  Poles  form  a  very  intelligent 
class  among  the  foreign  element  in  our  community.  The 
establishment  of  a  Polish  coffee  house  forms  a  centre 
where  civil  engineers,  doctors  and  lawyers  among  them 
meet  the  working  classes  and  are  developing  in  their  own 
people  the  power  to  assume  their  own  civic  responsibili- 
ties. ■ 

An  endorsement  was,  by  a  special  commission  last 
spring,  forwarded  to  the  committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  city  charter,  expressing  to  the  gentlemen  composing 
that  honorable  body,  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Auxiliary 
that  ample  provision  may  be  made  for  an  application  for 
the  merit  system  as  far  reaching  as  possible  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  in  the  revised  charter  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  representing  the  com- 
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mittee  in  charge  of  the  work  of  investigation  of  the  child- 
labor-laws  of  the  state,  a  special  fund  was  contributed  by 
the  Auxiliary  and  a  joint  committee  appointed  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  work,  and  its  acceptance  in  Annapolis. 

In  construction  work  the  Auxiliary  has  bent  such 
efforts  as  were  within  their  rights  to  endow  the  Dilling- 
ham bill  before  the  senate  for  the  protection  of  alien 
women  in  our  incoming  and  outgoing  steamers. 

From  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  we  acknowledge  with 
satisfaction  the  request  from  their  National  League  for 
copies  in  quantity  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Merit 
System  and  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik  of 
Baltimore,  published  by  the  Auxiliary. 

Public  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  season  past,. 
and  the  work  will  be  continued  this  winter  to  audiences 
of  boys — clubs  and  men  guilds — in  their  regular  public 
lecture  course. 

It  has  also  approached  the  school  board  to  arrange 
for  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  the  boys  high  school  on  mat- 
ters of  civic  interest. 

It  has  given  us  pleasure  to  forward  our  contribution 
of  $ioo  to  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
No  report  from  our  organization  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  most  sincere  acknowledgments  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  for  the  very  kind  assistance  which  at  all  times 
and  seasons  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  supply  to  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Nichols  submitted  the  report  from  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  Massachusetts  Auxiliary  takes  pleasure  in  report- 
ing a  year  of  continued  activity  and  progress.  As  in 
previous  years  our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  educating 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merit  system  and  in  work- 
ing for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  civil  service 
law  of  Massachusetts.  In  both  our  educational  and  legis- 
lative work  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  our  nine 
branches.  They  have  held  meetings,  furnished  speakers 
for  other  organizations,  conducted  study  classes,  usually 
for  members  but  in  one  case  for  boys,  arranged  for  com- 
petitions for  our  school  medal  and  helped  in  legislative 
matters. 
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Our  legislative  work  was  concentrated  on  three  im- 
portant bills.     The  first  was  our  old  friend,  or  rather  i 
enemy,  the  Spanish  War  Veterans'  Preference  bill  which 
last  year  took  a  specially  pernicious  form  in  proposing  to 
give  a  bonus  not  only  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  ^ 
but  also  to  members  of  the  army  and  militia  who  had             j 
served  for  a  given  number  of  years.     As  the  hearing  came             j 
at  too  short  notice  for  us  to  prepare  a  large  petition,  we 
handed  in  the  names  of  looo  or  more  men  who  signed  our 
protests  in  1907  and  1908  and  recalled  that  in  1908  our 
petition  was  signed  by  5060  remonstrants  representing  130  I 
cities  and  towns.     We  also  arranged  for  four  Spanish  I 
War  veterans  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     Though  ' 
the  room  was  crowded  with  remonststrants,  only  the  peti- 
tioner appeared  in  support  of  the  measure.     The  com-  ^ 
mittee  reported  the  following  day  against  the  bill  and  the 
report  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Only  once  before  has  this  measure  received  such  a  prompt 
and  decisive  defeat.  | 

The  other  two  measures  in  which  we  were  interested 
were  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Massachusetts  ' 

civil  service  commission  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
finance  commission  for  extending  the  civil  service  law  to  1 

the  collecting,  treasury  and  penal  institutions  departments 
of  the  city  of  Boston.     Mr.  R.  H.  Dana  kindly  wrote  an  ' 

editorial  on  this  latter  bill  which  was  published  in  the 
Transcript.  We  sent  letters  extensively  about  the  state 
asking  support  for  both  these  measures  and  arranged  for 
a  small  conference  of  men  and  women  to  plan  work  in 
their  favor.  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Curtiss  of  the  civil  service 
commission  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  our  state  council  on 
the  great  need  of  larger  salaries  in  order  that  the  com- 
missioners might  give  more  of  their  time  to  the  work. 
At  our  suggestion  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  City  Club  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these  two  bills,  with  Prof. 
W.  B.  Munro,  Mr.  W.  W.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Brooks 
as  speakers.  Somewhat  larger  salaries  were  granted  the 
commissioners,  but  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  civil 
service  law  in  Boston  was  unfortunately  defeated  owing 
to  a  temporary  antagonism  to  the  civil  service  commission. 
We  hope  another  year  for  greater  success  in  removing  the 
stigma  of  the  spoils  system  from  these  departments. 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  sent  out  53,590  pam- 
7)hlets,  thus  making  a  total  distribution  of  425,000  since  our 
formation  ten  years  ago.  Requests  for  material  have 
come  to  us  from  all  over  the  country  and  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  We  have  received  applications  from  club- 
women in  19  states  for  material  to  distribute  at  federa- 
tion or  club  meetings  or  for  help  in  the  preparation  of 
club  papers,  from  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  literature  to  send 
to  100  educational  secretaries  in  North  America,  and  from 
settlements,  libraries  and  other  organizations.  But  as 
usual  the  largest  proportion  of  the  pamphlets  have  been 
used  in  the  school  work. 

Since  our  last  report  to  the  League  requests  for 
pamphlets  have  been  received  from  601  schools.  The 
pamphlets  are  used  by  schools  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory. They  have  been  placed  in  over  2000  high  schools, 
normal  schools  and  colleges  or,  in  other  words,  in  one 
out  of  five  of  our  institutions  for  higher  education,  and 
have  likewise  been  accepted  by  several  thousand  grammar 
schools. 

The  pamphlet  offered  to  grammar  schools  is  Miss 
Cary's  "Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem." One  teacher  writes  of  this  booklet:  "The  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  carefully  selected 
subject  matter,  the  abundance  of  familiar  illustrations, 
and  above  all,  the  constant  appeal  to  the  pupils'  sense  of 
justice  and  fairness,  all  render  it  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
teaching  the  subject."  She  likewise  says  of  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  merit  system :  "The  teachers  do  not  con- 
sider this  an  additional  burden  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided, 
but  rather  do  they  believe  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  have  this 
phase  of  civic  well-being  presented  to  the  grammar  school 
pupils. '^ 

Similar  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlets  and 
the  willingness  of  the  teachers  to  give  us  their  co-opera- 
tion comes  from  high  schools  and  colleges.  Though  the 
pamphlets  are  sent  free  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  at  least  one  lesson,  we  learn  that  sev- 
eral recitations  are  often  g^ven  to  their  consideration,  and 
•that  sometimes  each  pupil  is  required  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  subject  or  the  material  is  brought  before  the  school 
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debating  society.  A  novel  use  of  the  pamphlets  was  made 
last  month  in  Illinois  when  one  teacher  who  had  success- 
fully used  our  literature  for  the  past  eight  years  encour- 
aged her  students  to  vote  by  proxy  on  the  recent  refer- 
endum as  to  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  law.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  given  pamphlets  to  distribute  to  voters 
and  later  recorded  in  their  permanent  notebooks  "How  I 
helped  to  extend  the  Merit  System  in  Illinois  and  Cook 
County  on  November  8th,  1910.'* 

Competitions  for  the  school  medal  were  held  in  Brook- 
line,  Cambridge,  Framingham,  Newton,  Springfield  and 
Worcester.  Seven  medals  were  awarded  to  grammar 
school  children  and  five  in  high  school  competitions.  The 
total  number  of  medals  given  for  the  best  essay  on  some 
subject  connected  with  civil  service  reform  has  now 
reached  71. 

We  shall  publish  shortly  a  new  pamphlet  adapted  for 
school  use  called  "Civil  Service  Tests''  by  Mr.  Frank 
Foxcroft  of  the  Massachusetts  civil  service  commission 
and  reprinted  by  permission  from  "The  Youth's  Com- 
panion." It  is  to  be  issued  in  form  similar  to  the  Primer 
and  has  a  few  illustrations  which  will  add  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness. Another  new  publication  is  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
on  'The  Merit  System  of  Rating  and  Re-rating  Teachers 
in  the  City  of  Boston."  an  article  written  at  our  sugges- 
tion and  published  in  "Educational  Review.'' 

Our  civil  service  reform  exhibit  was  conspicuously 
placed  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Boston  last  July.  Some  of  the  material  is 
now  being  made  into  lantern  slides.  We  are  to  have  75 
or  100  slides,  largely  pictorial,  and  illustrating  the  mean- 
ing and  character  of  examinations,  the  need  for  the  com- 
petitive system  and  the  history  of  the  reform  movement. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  obtained  permission  to  repro- 
duce the  admirable  series  of  cartoons  that  have  appeared 
in  "Harper's  Weekly."  We  are  also  greatly  enlarging 
our  reference  library,  and  adding  to  its  usefulness  by  a 
card  catalogue  arranged  according  to  subject  as  well  as 
according  to  author  and  title.  Thus  we  are  preparing  to 
carry  on  with  renewed  vigor  our  educational  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  "fundamental  reform." 
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Miss  Jean  Disbrow  submitted  the  report  from  the  Wo' 
men's  Auxiliary  to  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso^ 
ciation: 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  report  again  to  the  League  con- 
cerning our  work  of  the  past  year.  This  work  is  largely 
educational;  we  receive  requests  for  civil  service  reform 
literature  from  public  schools,  military  schools,  prepara- 
tory and  coeducational  schools,  as  also  from  libraries, 
clubs,  and  civil  service  commissions.  In  answer  to  these 
requests,  the  Auxiliary  has  distributed  during  the  past 
year  twenty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pamphlets. 

An  essay  competition  has  been  conducted  and  brought 
to  a  successful  close  in  public  school  No.  6,  New  York. 
The  topic  there  was  "The  Merit  System  and  Its  Practical 
Application."  The  average  age  of  the  contestants  was 
fourteen  years,  and  a  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
Beatrice  Carno,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Sophia  Goldstein, 
for  creditable  essays.  In  the  Washington  Irving  high 
school,  where  the  average  age  of  the  writers  was  sixteen 
years,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  given  to  Esther 
Schander,  Rose  Luria,  and  Mabel  Blum  respectively  for 
excellent  essays  on  the  subject  of  "The  Application  of  the 
Merit  System  to  Higher  Municipal  Offices.^'  The  essay 
contest  conducted  by  "The  Chief"  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Best  Shall  Serve  the  State"  was  ended  last  spring  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  successful 
competitors  by  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Chief."  The 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  James  S.  Byrne,  the 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  W.  I.  Stengle,  and  the  bronze  medal 
to  Mr.  George  M.  White. 

We  are  offering  medals  as  prizes  for  an  essay  com- 
petition that  has  been  opened  to  the  public  schools  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Doty  that  this  contest  is  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  civil  service  commission  and 
the  university  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  topic  submitted  to  the  contestants  is,  "Should 
selection  and  appointment  of  our  county  and  city  em- 
ployees be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be 
determined  so  far  as  practicable,  by  competitive  exam- 
ination?" One  lecture  has  been  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Auxiliary  and  that  at  Miss  Townsend^s  School,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Several  newspapers  have  recognized  the  work  of  the 
Auxiliary  either  by  reprinting  excerpts  from  our  annual 
report,  or  by  publishing  articles  describing  the  personnel 
and  purposes  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  one  New  York  paper 
has  published  an  article  submitted  by  us  on  the  status  of 
the  civil  service  law  in  New  York  state. 

Two  appeals,  one  last  spring  and  one  this  autumn, 
have  been  sent  to  club  women  of  New  York  state  urging 
them  to  investigate  the  civil  service  laws  in  their  local 
application.  The  response  from  New  York  has  been  in- 
frequent. A  similar  appeal  to  the  club  women  of  New 
Jersey  urging  them  to  work  for  the  extension  of  the 
application  of  the  civil  service  law  in  their  state  has  had 
more  hopeful  results,  and  though  they  may  not  directly 
urge  legislative  action,  yet  their  agitation  of  the  question 
will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to  affect  legislative  action  for  the 
extension  of  the  law  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

We  were  requested  to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  suitability  of  the  appointment  of  interpreters  to  the 
courts  in  New  York.  It  was  thought  advisable  not  to 
continue  our  investigations  as  the  method  of  appointment 
(in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  law)  is  unquestion- 
able, and  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  number  of 
interpreters  appointed  is  outside  of  the  province  of  an 
organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  urge  the  application 
of  the  merit  system  and  to  uphold  the  civil  service  law. 
The  Auxiliary  was  also  strongly  urged  to  advocate  the  re- 
instatement of  the  dismissed  matrons  on  the  Statcn  Island 
ferry  boats  and  this  appeal  was  set  aside  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  Auxiliary  has  subscribed  for  lOO  copies  of  "Good 
Government'*  to  be  sent  to  various  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations of  New  York  state.  Considerable  time  has 
been  spent  on  the  re-arrangement  and  extension  of  the 
Auxiliary  property  and  office  facilities.  The  reference 
library  of  civil  service  literature  is  being  added  to  from 
month  to  month,  and  besides  miscellaneous  documents, 
comprises  reports  from  all  the  civil  service  commissions, 
and  the  publications  of  the  civil  service  reform  associa- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  this  library  will  form  the  begin- 
ning of  a  circulating  library  to  be  loaned  to  students  of 
the  civil  service  law  and  aspirants  for  civil  service  posi- 
tions. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

McCoy  Hall, 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  15th. 

AT  3.15  p.  m.  the  League  reconvened.    President  Eliot 
presided. 
The  following  reports  from  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociations were  read : 

Mr.  Albert  de  Roode  submitted  the  report  from  the  New 
York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

The  New  York  Association  has  not  been  engaged  in 
the  pioneer  work  in  the  reform  and  its  report  therefore 
lacks  the  dramatic  features  of  the  reports  of  other  asso- 
ciations. Our  work  has  been  that  of  maintenance  and 
betterment  rather  than  of  construction. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  found  in  Mayor  Gaynor 
an  effective  supporter  of  the  merit  system.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration  he  announced  that  it  was  his 
policy  in  respect  to  appointments  in  the  police  and  fire 
department  to  appoint  men  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  appeared  on  the  list,  although  the  law  allows  the 
selection  of  one  out  of  the  top  three.  Later  he  an- 
nounced that  this  was  his  policy  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  police  and  fire  departments  but  to  all  the  depart- 
ments. 

Our  greatest  victory,  perhaps,  has  been  in  connection 
with  probation  officers,  although  this  is  not  yet  complete. 
In  the  bill  reorganizing  the  inferior  criminal  courts  as 
first  introduced  these  probation  officers  were  placed  in 
the  exempt  class.  The  Association  opposed  this  and 
finally  a  change  was  made,  although  not  the  change  the 
Association  recommended.  The  positions  were  made  con- 
fidential, the  obvious  intention  being  to  exempt  them  in 
this  circuitous  fashion. 

We  appeared  before  the  commission  which  delayed 
for  a  great  time  before  acting  upon  it,  and  finally  ex- 
empted the  positions,  whereupon  we  asked  the  Mayor  for 
a  hearing.  The  Mayor  gave  us  a  hearing  and  reversed 
the  action  of  his  commission,  saying  that  the  positions 
tions  should  remain  in  the  competitive  class.  In 
the  meantime  the  case  has  gone  into  the  courts  and  the 
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New  York  Association  hopes  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  its  side,  and  we  hope  ultimately  we  will  get  a 
decision  in  our  favor. 

The  local  municipal  commission  shows  the  evils  of 
a  wholesale  change  of  a  civil  service  commission  upon 
the  incoming  of  a  new  administration.  The  gentlemen 
are  all  believers  in  the  merit  system  but  they  are  unfa- 
miliar with  its  practical  operation,  and  the  work  of  edu- 
cation by  the  Association  has  had  to  be  begun  all  over 
again.  That  is,  after  our  Association  has  educated  one 
commission,  a  change  of  administration  comes  and  we 
have  to  begin  educating  a  new  commission.  The  com- 
mission does  not  recognize  as  elementary  things  which 
are  elementary,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  and  a  great 
waste  of  time  in  threshing  out  problems  which  have  al- 
ready been  solved.  The  commission  is,  however,  I  think, 
coming  around  to  our  point  of  view. 

In  the  State  service  important  extensions  have  been 
made  to  some  high  positions,  for  instance  certain  deputy 
attorney  generals,  tax  appraisers,  and  attorneys  in  the 
forest,  fish  and  game  commission. 

The  incoming  of  the  Democratic  administration  will 
be  a  real  test,  a  real  struggle  for  the  merit  system.  It  is 
many  years  since  the  Democrats  have  been  in  control 
of  the  state  administration,  and  there  is  naturally  a  large 
body  of  that  party  which  is  anxious  to  get  office,  to 
serve  the  state.  We  hope  that  we  can  prevent  any  whole- 
sale exemption  of  positions.  Governor-elect  Dix,  in  a 
letter  to  an  organization  of  civil  employes  before  elec- 
tion said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission which  should  exempt  positions  which  were  now 
competitive,  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  further  ex- 
tension of  competition.  We  hope  very  much  that  he  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Ihiring  the  past  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Associa- 
tion was  able  to  defeat  bills  which  were  injurious  to  the 
merit  system  rather  than  to  accomplish  needed  improve- 
ments. One  bill  which  was  of  great  importance  was  a 
bill  proposing  a  pension  system  for  employes  in  New 
York.  The  bill  on  its  face  purported  to  be  self-support- 
ing, to  be  made  up  by  contributions  of  the  employes,  and 
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it  was  claimed  by  the  employes  that  the  bill  would  be  self- 
supporting.  The  Association  took  the  precaution  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  a  prominent  actuary  for  analysis,  and  we 
found  to  make  the  bill  self-supporting,  in  addition  to 
the  forfeitures  by  deaths — for  the  bill  provided  for 
forfeitures  of  contributions  by  death  of  employes — it 
would  be  necessary  for  750  out  of  every  1,000  employes 
besides  those  dying  to  forfeit  their  contributions  either 
through  resignation  or  removal.  We  presented  these 
facts  to  the  Legislature,  or  rather  to  a  committee  of  the 
upper  branch,  and  the  bill  was  not  further  advanced. 

We  have  to  record  that  Governor  Hughes  approved 
the  bill  which  extended  a  preference  to  certain  classes  of 
veterans;  the  preference  had  formerly  been  in  the  law 
and  had  been,  and  Governor  Hughes  approved  the  bill 
to  restore  this  preference.  On  the  other  hand  Governor 
Hughes  vetoed  a  bill  providing  an  entirely  new  charter 
for  a  large  city  because  it  contained  a  provision  exempt- 
ing the  chiefs  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  from 
the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law. 

The  main  work  which  is  now  before  the  Association  is 
one  of  improvement  and  betterment.  Our  problems  are 
administrative.  We  want  to  extend  the  service  upward, 
and  improve  methods  of  examination  so  as  to  facilitate 
this  extension  to  the  higher  offices,  and  we  want  to  keep 
in  force  in  New  York  the  excellent  system  of  promotion 
regulations  now  established,  and  see  them  extended  to  the 
state  service. 

Mr.  John  A.  Butler  submitted  the  report  from  the  Wis- 
consin Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

As  a  delegate  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Civil  Service 
League,  I  beg  your  indulgence  in  referring  briefly  to  a 
few  general  matters  which  are  not  wholly  devoid  of 
interest  and  encouragement. 

As  you  know,  civil  service  reform  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  We  also 
have  an  excellent  state  commission  and  the  relations 
between  the  commission  and  the  League  are  most  harmo- 
nious. There  have  been  frequent  hearings  at  Madison 
and  some  vigorous  controversies  in  regard  to  exceptions, 
classification  and  related  matters,  in  which  the  commis- 
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sion  has  called  members  of  the  League  to  its  aid,  and 
usually,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  fortunate  results.  Hav- 
ing been  absent  from  Wisconsin,  and  from  this  countr)', 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  I  am  unable  to  give 
details,  but  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  League  is  gro\Ving 
in  strength  and  promises  far  better  results  in  the  future 
than  it  has  accomplished  in  the  past.  During  my  ab- 
sence several  of  its  members  developed  greater  interest 
and  activity  than  they  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  ren- 
dered efficient  and  uncompromising  service.  This  winter 
will  be  a  busy  one,  and  attacks  on  the  law  are  expected : 
but  we  intend  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
in  an  effort  to  extend  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
staff  of  the  libraries  supported  by  the  state  and  also  to 
the  state  bank  examiner.  The  following  important  mat- 
ters will  also  be  considered  and  pushed.  It  is  desirable 
to  amend  the  law  so  that  persons,  not  citizens  of  the 
state,  may  be  admitted  to  competitive  examinations  where 
technical,  professional  or  scientific  skill  are  requisite,  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  state  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  will  be  thereby  promoted.  A  restricted  con- 
trol of  local  civil  service  boards  by  the  state  commission 
is  also  likely  to  be  sought,  giving  the  commission  veto 
power  hi  matters  of  classification  as  competitive  or  ex- 
empt; the  right  to  approve  the  rules  or  the  reverse,  and 
the  power  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  (upon  com- 
plaint) the  administration  of  a  city  commission  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  city  commissioners  are  obeying 
the  law.  In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  law  it  is  desired  to 
give  the  state  commission  the  power  to  remove  and  com- 
pel the  mayor  to  make  a  new  appointment.  This  seems 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  home  rule  for  cities, 
and  may  not  be  advocated  with  success.  Another  matter 
in  which  the  commission  and  the  League  will  work  to- 
gether is  an  effort  to  amend  the  law  authorizing  Wis- 
consin cities  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment so  as  to  provide  for  appointments  on  merit,  ascer- 
tained by  competitive  tests. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  Wis- 
consin in  regard  to  the  matter  of  removals.  The  matter 
has  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  past  and  it  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  again  this  winter.     As   I  under- 
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stand  it,  the  national  rule  is  that  an  appointing  officer 
may  discharge  a  subordinate  summarily,  on  filing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons,  which  are  presumably 
not  of  a  political  or  religious  character.  A  counter  state- 
ment may  be  filed  by  the  discharged  official  and  the  inci- 
dent is  closed.  That  course  is  supposed  to  promote  disci- 
pline and  is  believed  by  most  of  us  to  be  all  that  can  be 
done  to  maintain  desirable  conditions.  Isolated  cases  of 
injustice  might  appear,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
an  appointing  officer  would  rarely  care  to  go  on  record 
with  unjust  formal  charges,  met  by  a  counter  statement 
which  might  be  very  damaging  and  that  justice  would 
therefore  usually  characterize  dismissals.  A  most  curious 
condition  has,  however,  developed  in  Wisconsin,  as  I 
am  informed  by  the  state  commission.  "A  state  oil  in- 
spector removed  a  deputy  at  Antigo  and  gave  as  his 
reason  for  removal  the  fact  that  the  deputy  had  failed 
to  inspect  the  oil  at  a  designated  tank  station  near  Wit- 
tenberg. The  deputy  set  up  in  his  answer  that  the  tank 
station  named  in  the  complaint  had  not  been  in  his  dis- 
trict since  1908.  He  alleged  that  this  station  has  been 
in  another  district.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  commission  cannot 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  complaint  or  the  answer. 
The  man  at  Antigo  is  out,  the  state  oil  inspector  having 
filed  an  answer  which  on  its  face  is  sufficient,  and  which 
in  law  is  true,  whether  in  fact  it  is  true  or  not.^'  There 
are  said  to  be  a  good  many  such  illustrations,  and  by 
those  who  believe  that  unjust  dismissals  are  frequent,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  oil  inspector,  with  the  governor,  can 
gerrymander  oil  inspection  districts  and  practically  gerry- 
mander any  man  out  of  office  by  reducing  his  income. 
The  remedy  suggested  by  the  commission  is  "that  in  case 
of  removal  a  hearing  should,  if  requested,  be  had  quickly, 
informally,  and  inexpensively,  before  the  civil  service 
commission,  the  finding  of  which  should  be  final  and  con- 
clusive." It  is  not  likely  that  the  Civil  Service  League 
will  support  this  contention,  but  without  expressing .  my 
personal  views,  I  refer  to  it  as  a  matter  of  information. 

There  may  be  some  desire  to  know  what  the  status 
of  the  merit  system  is  in  Milwaukee,  particularly  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  successive  terms  of  Mayor  Rose, 
the  character  of  all  the  commissions  and  boards  is  be- 
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lieved  to  have  been  somewhat  lowered.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  the  civil  service  commission  or  the 
fire  and  police  board  are  in  any  way  bad.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  investigate  pretty  fully  in  the  near  future,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  commissions  have  been  borne  down 
by  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  mayoi  and  aldermen, 
with  the  result  that  many  places  which  were  to  be,  and 
long  ago  should  have  been,  placed  on  a  competitive  basis, 
have  either  been  left  or  placed  in  the  exempt  class,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  considered  "practicable"  to  do  other- 
wise. 

When  the  SociaHsts  came  into  power  they  approached 
their  task  with  an  admirable  attitude  toward  the  merit 
principle,  and  many  men  who  were  doing  good  work  in 
the  city's  service  were  retained  (though  not  "under  the 
rules")  without  reference  to  their  political  affiliations. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  somewhat  different 
situation,  and  the  men  who  appointed  Dr.  Rucker  health 
officer  because  he  was  an  able  expert  of  wide  reputation, 
turned  about  after  his  departure  and  appointed  an  abso- 
lute ignoramus,  who  happened  to  have  been  a  strong 
Socialist.  Some  of  our  Socialist  leaders  and  the  mayor 
in  particular,  are  men  of  such  fine  quality  that  the  pros- 
pect of  their  indulging  in  "spoils  politics"  is  regrettable, 
to  say  the  least.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  situation  in  a 
general  way,  and  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  think 
of  anything  further  which  is  likely  to  be  of  interest, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  following  reports  from  Associations  were  rc- 
received,  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings : 

From  the  Denver  Civil  Service  Reform  Association: 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Denver  begs 
to  report  a  distinct  advance  in  Colorado  over  the  situa- 
tion of  one  year  ago.  The  application  of  the  merit  system 
to  appointments,  so  far  as  required  by  law  in  the  services 
KDf  the  state  and  of  the  cities  of  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs,  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  past  year  has 
witnessed  an  increase  in  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
reform. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  state  auditor  had  re- 
fused for  a  period  of  ten  months  to  allow  the  payment 
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of  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and  other  expenses  of  the 
state  civil  service  commission.  Since  then  at  a  conference 
called  in  December,  1909,  by  the  governor  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  the  state  auditor  and  other 
state  officers,  the  governor  announced,  for  the  first  time, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  position  of  warden  of  the  reform- 
atory was  not  in  the  classified  service,  and  directed  the 
auditor  to  pay  the  warden  his  salary  without  the  certifi- 
«cate  of  the  commission  and  against  its  formal  protest. 
This  was  a  great  surprise,  as  in  the  preceding  April 
the  governor  held  otherwise,  and  had  directed  the  same 
warden  to  take  a  non-competitive  examination,  in  which 
he  failed  to  quality,  whereupon  the  commission  had  de- 
clined to  certify  the  warrants  for  the  payment  of  his 
salary.  The  governor,  however,  also  directed  the  auditor 
to  cease  withholding  the  salaries  and  supplies  of  the 
commission,  sinc€  which  it  has  received  them  and  been 
enabled  to  resume  its  work.  Notwithstanding  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  governor's  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
warden  at  the  reformatory,  he  has  repeatedly  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has 
required  compliance  with  its  provisions  from  the  heads 
of  all  state  institutions. 

There  are  two  other  important  positions  held  in  disre- 
gard of  the  civil  service  act,  those  of  state  parole  officer 
and  of  physician  at  the  penitentiary,  whose  salaries  are 
approved  by  the  state  auditor  without  the  certificate  of 
the  commission  and  against  its  formal  protests.  With  the 
three  exceptions  named  the  civil  service  law  is  being 
observed  at  the  state  institutions,  which  is  the  present 
limit  of  the  scope  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  act  to 
other  departments  of  state  administration  such  as  irri- 
gation service,  the  health  department  and  pure  food 
commission,  the  office  of  the  bank  examiner,  which  may 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  i8th  legislative 
assembly  which  meets  in  January. 

The  State  Commission  had  the  great  advantage  of  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin  in  the  preparation  of 
new  rules  and  amendments  to  existing  rules,  which  it  has 
submitted  to  the  governor  for  approval. 

The  civil  service  commission  of  Denver  has  conducted 
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tion. The  improvement  resulting  in  the  makeup  of  the 
police  and  fire  force  of  the  city  has  become  very  apparent. 

The  Colorado  Springs  commission  has  adopted  and 
put  in  force  during  the  past  year  an  admirable  set  of 
rules  applicable  to  all  departments  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, largely  suggested  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 

In  closing,  this  Association  wishes  to  acknowledge  its 
indebtedness  and  that  of  the  several  civil  service  commis- 
sions in  Q)lorado,  to  the  invaluable  encouragement  and 
assistance  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin  on  his 
recent  visits  to  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion: 

A  year  ago  we  reported  greatly  increased  activity  in 
politics  on  the.  part  of  muncipal  employees  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  tendency  has  not  been  checked  and  there  was 
similar  activity  on  their  part  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the 
general  election  last  month.  One  of  the  real  scandals 
in  the  election  the  year  before  had  been  the  wholesale  way 
in  which  voters  had  received  assistance  in  marking  their 
ballots,  under  color  of  an  unfortunately  worded  section  of 
the  election  law.  Those  receiving  this  assistance  in- 
cluded almost  every  municipal  officeholder.  A  few  days 
before  the  election  of  November,  1910,  our  Association 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  calling 
his  attention  to  these  abuses  and  urging  him  to  make 
public  announcement  that  municipal  officeholders  who 
should  care  to  mark  their  own  ballots  without  assist- 
ance, and  therefore  without  fear  of  coercion,  would  be 
protected  in  doing  so.  Like  most  of  our  letters  to  the 
present  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  this  one  has  remained 
without  answer.  We  are  rfot  informed  whether  in  filing  it 
he  has  classified  it  as  "unanswered"  or  "unanswerable.*' 

Last  year  federal  employees  shared  to  some  extent  in 
this  increased  activity  of  officeholders.  As  a  result,  our 
Association  filed  a  number  of  complaints  with  federal 
authorities.  These  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  one  em- 
ployee of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  suspension, 
without  pay,  of  three  employees  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, two  for  thirty  days  and  one  for  forty-five  days. 
The  tendency  toward  increased  activity  was  so  well  recog- 
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nized  at  Washington  that  the  civil  service  commission,  in 
February,  1910,  requested  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments having  employees  in  the  third  civil  service  dis- 
trict to  warn  them  explicitly  against  any  participation  in 
politics.  This,  and  the  prompt  punishment  that  was  meted 
out  in  proven  cases,  may  be  responsible  for  the  decreased 
number  of  complaints  that  have  come  to  us  recently. 

This  Association  called  to  the  attention  of  the  federal 
authorities,  a  number  of  cases  of  apparent  political  and 
personal  discrimination  in  the  United  States  mint  at 
Philadelphia.  These  were  investigated  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  resulted  last  winter  in  the  reinstatement 
of  four  employees  who  had  been  dismissed  because  of 
politics,  and  in  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  service 
which  largely,  if  not  entirely,  corrected  the  unfairness 
and  irregularity  complained  of. 

Charges  were  brought  of  false  statements  in  applica- 
tions filed  by  employees  at  the  Schuylkill  arsenal.  These 
were  investigated  by  the  civil  service  commission  and  the 
War  Department  jointly,  and  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  two  employees  concerned. 

The  Association  has  been  in  consultation  with  the 
civil  service  commission  with  reference  to  the  desirability 
of  a  more  direct  supervision  by  them  over  appointments 
in  certain  local  federal  offices.  It  has  been  only  by 
gradual  degrees  that  postoffices,  custom  houses  and  other 
offices  have  been  brought  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission.  It  seems  to  us  desirable  that  this 
supervision  should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible 
and  made  to  include  navy  yards,  arsenals  and  other 
federal  offices. 

The  administration  of  the  municipal  civil  service  has 
not  been  more  satisfactory  than  when  we  made  our  last 
report.  We  have  now  before  the  courts  five  cases  brought 
to  enforce  various  provisions  of  the  local  civil  service 
Act.  The  most  recent  of  these  seeks  to  bring  within 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  the  employees  of  some  offices 
who  have  sought  to  escape  upon  the  plea  that  they  were 
"county"  rather  than  "city"  employees. 

The  municipal  civil  service  commission  has  been  add- 
ing to  the  positions  in  the  exempt  class  with  discouraging 
frequency.  They  have  also  discovered  another  section 
of  the  civil  service  act  that  can  be  turned  to  a  useful 
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purpose.  This  is  the  one  permitting  a  position  in  the 
competitive  class  to  be  filled  without  competition  where 
the  commission  deems  such  competition  impracticable,  and 
where  "the  question  can  be  best  filled  by  the  selection 
of  some  designated  person  of  high  and  recognized  attain- 
ments'* "of  a  scientific,  professional,  or  educational  char- 
acter,^' and  "where  peculiar  and  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions" of  these  kinds  are  needed  in  the  position.  Under 
this  clause,  the  commission  has  permitted  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  highways,  at 
$2,800;  a  special  inspector  of  street  railway  streets,  at 
$1,500;  a  statistician,  at  $2,500;  a  chief  at  $3,000,  and  an 
assistant  chief  at  $1,800,  of  the  bureau  of  contracts  and 
statistics;  an  accountant  for  the  same  bureau  at  $1,500:  a 
clerk  in  the  law  department,  at  $1,000;  an  Italian  in- 
terpreter and  tenement  house  inspector,  at  $900;  and  a 
curator  of  Independence  Hall  at  $900. 

As  you  will  observe  in  this  last  instance,  even  the 
shadow  of  the  liberty  bell  offers  encouragement  for  artful 
dodgers  when  there  is  an  inconvenient  law  to  be  evaded. 

From  the  Buffalo  Women's  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  and  the  necessity  for  civil 
service  reform,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  the 
future,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  our  city,  state  and  nation,  to  show  them  that  efficiency 
should  be  demanded  in  public  life  as  well  as  in  private 
life;  that  the  merit  System  is  correct  in  principle  and 
only  needs  honest  and  intelligent  application.  In  this 
work  we  feel  that  definite  advance  has  been  made  the 
past  year.  Under  the  careful  and  patriotic  direction 
of  the  teachers  of  English  and  civics  the  work  in  the  high 
schools  has  continued  effectively,  369  pupils  having  read 
pamphlets  and  given  definite  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  scope  of  the  work  commenced 
last  year  in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged. Our  idea  has  been,  not  to  ask  anything  of  the 
teachers  in  the  way  of  essays  or  reports,  but  rather  to 
place  in  their  hands  some  instrument  that  would  be  of 
use  in  their  routine  work.  For  this  purpose  we  offered 
to  the  principals  of  41  public  schools  a  copy  of  "A  Primer 
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of  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System"  for  each  pupil  in 
the  eighth  grade.  This  to  be  used  in  the  American  his- 
tory class  at  such  time  as  the  passage  of  the  national 
civil  service  law  comes  under  consideration  then  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  pupil.  Every  principal  ac- 
cepted, most  of  them  with  warm  approval.  In  all  we 
have  placed  the  "merit  system"  before  over  3,000  eighth 
grade  children,  not  as  a  reform,  but  as  a  practical  method 
of  handling  public  affairs.  The  Buffalo  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  has  met  one  half  the  expense  of 
this  work. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  then 
read  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Promotions.^ 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Murray,  assistant  chief  examiner  New 
York  City  civil  service  commission,  and  Mr.  George  R. 
Wales,  chief  examiner  United  States  civil  service  com- 
mission, read  papers  discussing  this  report.^ 

THIRD  SESSION. 

McCoy  Hall, 

Thursday  evening,  December  15th. 

T  8.30  p.  m.  the  League  reconvened.    Hon.  Charles 
J.    Bonaparte,   president   of   the    Maryland    Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  presided. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  delivered  the  President's 
annual  address.' 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  deliv- 
ered an  address. 

Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Richmond,  Indiana^ 
delivered  an  address. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

McCoy  Hall, 
Friday  morning,  December  i6th. 

AT  II  a.  m.  the  League  reconvened.     Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Dana  presided. 
Dr.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows : 

Printed  in  full  *  at  page  75 ;  *  at  page  93 ;  'at  page  65. 
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For  President: 

Charles  W.  Eliot Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents: 

Edwin  A.  Aldennan Charlottesville,  Va. 

John  H.  Choate New  York  City. 

Harry  A.  Garfield Williamstown,  Mass. 

George  Gray Wilmington,  DcL 

Arthur  T.  Hadley New  Haven,  Conn. 

Seth  Low New  Yoric  City. 

Franklin  MacVeagh Washington,  D.  C 

George  A.  Pope Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  D.  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moorfield  Storey Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  N.  Strong Portland,  Ore. 

Herbert  Welsh Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood  row  Wilson  Princeton,  N.  J. 

For  Members  or  the  Council: 

William  A.  Aiken Norwich,  Conn. 

Frederic  Almy Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  H.  Brooks Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  C.  Burlingham New  York  City. 

George  Burnham,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Silas  W.  Burt New  York  Citjr. 

John  A.  Butler Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edward  Cary  New  York  City. 

Leander  T.  Chamberlain New  Yyk  City. 

William  C.  Coffin Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Everett  Colby Newark,  N.  J. 

Charles  Collins New  York  City. 

William  E.  Gushing Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Richard  H.  Dana Boston,  Mass. 

Horace  E.  Deming New  York  City. 

John  Joy  Edson Washington,  D.  C. 

John  A.  Fairlie Urbana,  111. 

Henry  W.  Farnam New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Jr Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Dudley  Foulke Richmond,  Ind. 

Charles  Noble  Gregory Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

H.  R.  Guild Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  W.  Hardon New  York  City. 

Robert  D.  Jenks Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Stiles  P.  Jones Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  V.  Kellen Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  B.  Kellogg Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

John  F.  Lee St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  G.  Low New  York  City. 

George  McAneny New  YorkCitv. 

Henry  L.  McCune Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Harry  J.  Milligan Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  B.  Moulton Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  Y.  Nash Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  H.  Ordway New  York  City. 

Elliott  H.  Pendleton Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  Read Boston,  Mass. 

H.  O.  Reik Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Richardson   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Richmond Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Edward  M.  Shepard New  York  City. 

Nelson  S.  Spencer New  York  City. 

Lucius  B.  Swift Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  J.  Symmes San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  J.  Trembath Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Henry  Van  Kleeck Denver,  Colo. 

William  W.  Vaughan Boston,  Mass. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler New  York  City. 

Charles  B.  Wilby Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ansley  Wilcox Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charles  D.  Willard Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Frederick  C.  Winckler Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  Francis  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morrill  Wyman,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  gentle- 
men named.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  announced  the  election  of  the 
ticket  as  read. 

^Ir.  A.  S.  Frissell,  Treasurer  of  the  League,  pre- 
sented the  Treasurer's  report.^  Upon  motion,  tihe  report 
was  received  and  the  President  empowered  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  audit  the  same  and  to  report  to  the  Council 
at  its  next  business  meeting. 

President  Eliot  then  took  the  chair. 

Hon.  Winfred  T.  Denison,  assistant  attorney-general, 
presented  a  paper,  entitled  "Politics  vs,  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice."^ 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  have  the  paper  of  Mr.  Denison  printed  as 
a  separate  pamphlet.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper,  in  which  President  Eliot,  Hon.  C.  E.  Buell, 
Dr.  Leander  T  Chamberlain  and  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Wil- 
cox, Dana  and  Reynolds  took  part. 

T'rinted  in  full  *  at  page  50;  *  at  page  123. 
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Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  presented  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Resolutions.  .  Upon  motion,  the 
report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  presented  adopted 
as  the  Resolutions  of  the  League.^ 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Faith  in  the  system  of  merit  and  efficiency  afforded  by 
civil  service  laws,  has  secured  a  firm  place  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  people  strongly  favor  merit  system  ex- 
tension. This  has  been  shown  whenever  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  them.  The  League  calls  special  attention 
to  the  state-wide  vote  in  a  typical  American  commonwealth 
last  month.  At  that  time  the  people  of  Illinois,  by  a  vote 
of  411,676  to  121,132 — a  majority  of  290,544 — ^advised  their 
General  Assembly  to  enact  "comprehensive"  civil  service 
laws.  We  trust  that  the  lawmakers  of  Illinois  will  heed  the 
voice  of  their  people  who  have  spoken  so  loudly  on  this 
vital  subject  of  public  policy.  Such  progressive  action  on 
their  part  will  not  only  benefit  all  the  people  of  Illinois; 
it  will  also  advance  civil  service  reform  in  all  the  states. 

Mr.  Richard  Henr>'  Dana  presented  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Superannuation.* 

Mr.  Albert  de  Roode,  Assistant  Secretary,  presented 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Application 
of  the  Merit  System  to  the  Higher  Municipal  Officers.* 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

McCoy  Hall, 
Friday  afternoon,  December  i6th. 

AT  3  p.  m.  the  League  reconvened.  President  Eliot 
presided. 

Hon.  W.  Cabell  Bruce,  of  the  Baltimore  charter 
commission,  presented  a  paper  entitled — ^The  Baltimore 
Charter  Commission  and  the  Merit  System.^ 

Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled— ^The  Development  of  Efficiency  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice.^ 

Hon.  John  F.  Moors,  member  of  the  first  Boston 
finance    commission,    presented    a    paper    entitled— The 

Printed  in  full  *  at  page  63;  '  at  page  138;  "at  page  14S;  *  ^^ 
page  155;  ■  at  page  163. 
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Boston  Plan — Appointments  of  the   Mayor  Subject  to 
Approval  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission.^ 

Hon.  James  W.  S.  Peters  of  the  Kansas  City  civil 
service  commission,  presented  a  paper  entitled — The 
Striking  Features  of  the  Kansas  City  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem.* 

On  motion  of  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  at  the 
close  of  this,  its  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  December  15th  and  i6th,  1910,  records 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  generous  hospitality  ex- 
tended by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  the  ladies  of  the  Women's  Aux- 
iliary and  of  the  Arundel  Club,  and  the  oflScers-  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Attest: 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 

Secretary. 


A  banquet  to  the  visiting  delegates  was  tendered  by 
the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  at  8  o'clock  on  Friday,  December  i6th, 
at  which  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  presided,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Hon. 
Barry  J.  Mahool,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Hon.  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  Hon.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Hon.  Robert 
G.  Valentine  and  Hon  Winfred  T.  Denison. 

On  December  15th,  the  visiting  delegates  were  ten- 
dered a  luncheon  at  McCoy  Hall,  by  the  Women's  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  reception  by  Mrs  George  Hunting- 
ton Williams  at  her  residence.  No.  803  Cathedral  Street. 

On  December  i6th.  the  visiting  delegates  were  ten- 
dered a  hmcheon  by  the  ladies  of  the  Arundell  Club,  at 
their  Club-House.  No.  1000  North  Charles  Street. 


Printed  in  full  *  at  page  176;  '  at  page  185. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


NoTember  80, 1910. 
Balance  »H  katui  December  \,VK» ♦fW  W 

BbCSIPTB: 

SubflcriiJtioaa * $1,887  00 

Aeeociftie  metiibe?«tili>  dues  . *  * X96  00 

SuitAininjF  membership  dueB. 80U  00 

Ifew  York  a  8.  E.  A^K^jAtian.,...,.. I,fi0il00 

Maasat'htifl«tts  C  3.  Asaociation I,lfi0  00 

PftunByh  flnia  a  S.  B.  AjMCMiiatioii 874  16 

Biiryliitnl  C.  ft  H.  Association 880  00 

I'hicBgoC.  S.  B.  AasoclBUon.. 80000 

CintJiniufcti  C.  B.  R.  Assoclatloa... 180 00 

Buffalo  C.  B.  B.  ABTO.:iBtion....* 250  00 

Couneotlcut  C.  8.  R  AsBoclatlon. ISO  00 

DenrerC,  S.  R,  AsJrWJclfttion 80  00 

WiflcfiDsinO.  S.  R  Association*, 8000 

I>ifitrict  of  Cnlumblft  C.  S.  R.  AEisociation 50  00 

ludlnna  C  S.  U,  Asam^iAtl<iii 80  00 

AllflKbeny  County  C  H.  Ainociatiou. : 60  00 

WoiaoB's  AutUlsry  of  MiwsuorhuiiHjtta 100  00 

Womeu's  Aniiitary  of  Mar vliiud , 100  00 

Woman's  Au I iliary  of  New  Yr>fk 100  00 

Puupbltfta  Sold 84  87 

6p«<.^ml  C>cm]mitt««  oti  ErteUBlou  of  t^ril  Service  Reform  880  00 

Total  LeAjfue  Receipts f7,460  «    ^^ 

Good  Ooyvrnmsnt  Receipts 1,168  80  8.80? « 

DllBUBBKMKNTS  : 

Salary  of  Secretary $1JMX)  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 1,860  00 

Salary  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary 886  42 

Salary  of  Clerks 1,187  88 

Bentof  OfAce 66000 

Printing 947  28 

Trayeling  Expenses 184  86 

Office  Expenses 884  20 

Stationery 180  28 

Postage  and  Stamped  Envelopes 472  87 

Special  Committee  on  Extension  of  Civil  Service  Reform    831  08 

Total  League  Disbursements $7,488  60         „ 

Gk>OD  GoVBBNMBHT  Disbursements 860  88  8,148  W 

Balance  on  hand tfttSQO 

£.  ft  O.  E. 

A.  S.  FRI88ELL,   TreasMrtr. 

*Of  which  $146.02  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  aril 
Service  Reform. 

t  Of  which  $184.99  is  Special  Fund  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  GlTil 
Service  Reform. 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

GEORGE  R.  BISHOP, 
RUSSELL  H.  LOIKES, 
January  26,  1911.  Cpmmitiie. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by  death  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Henchman  Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of 
our  Council  since  1906.  He  fought  for  our  cause  during 
the  dark  hours  of  the  reform  in  his  state,  and  died  just  as 
the  dawn  is  breaking  there. 

Not  alone  in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the  country  we  have 
much  to  record  of  brightening  hopes  and  clearer  light  in 
the  twelve  months  that  have  passed  since  our  last  and  very 
successful  annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  December  9th 
and  loth,  1909.  We  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  merit  system.  He 
was  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  when  the  League  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
that  city  in  1897.  As  governor  of  the  Philippines,  he 
secured  for  that  archipelago  a  complete  civil  service  law. 
He  has  upheld  our  cause  on  many  occasions  by  word 
and  deed,  and  we  feel  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  support 
on  important  matters. 

On  September  30th,  last,  President  Taft  issued  an 
executive  order  to  place  in  the  competitive  classified  ser- 
vice the  assistant  postmasters  in  post-offices  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  and  the  clerks  in  the  non-free  delivery 
postoffices  of  the  same  classes,  heretofore  exempted.  This 
classification  which  took  effect  December  first,  includes 
2237  assistant  postmasters  and  1386  clerks,  or  3623  in 
all. 

President  Taft,  however,  has  made  a  recommendation 
that  goes  far  beyond  assistant  postmasters  and  clerks 
hitherto  unclassified.  In  a  speech  before  the  League  of 
Republican  Clubs  in  New  York  City  on  October  first,  he 
adopted  among  his  carefully  considered  policies  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  to  postmasters  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  classes,  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 
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collectors  of  customs,  surveyors  of  customs  and  ap- 
praisers. He  said:  "All  of  those  offices  ought  un- 
questionably to  be  in  the  classified  service."  All  of  these 
officials  are  now  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
and  can  be  included  in  the  civil  service  laws  only  through 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  or  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
This  would  open  up  'high  positions  for  promotion,  would 
make  the  public  service  indeed  a  career;  and  we  should 
avoid  the  danger  to  representative  government  of  a  solid 
phalanx  of  highly  paid  government  officials,  holding  per- 
haps the  balance  of  power  in  presidential  conventions. 

The  policy  of  extending  the  merit  system  which  the 
President  advocates  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress, 
of  which  this  speech  in  New  York  was  merely  a  fore- 
runner, is  based  on  broad  and  progressive  lines,  and  aims 
to  carry  the  principle  of  competition  in  the  government 
service  as  far  anid  as  high  as  it  can  practically  and  use- 
fully be  applied.  The  program  of  legislation  laid  before 
Congress  shows  a  clear  comprehension  not  only  of  the 
need  for  removing  the  entire  subordinate  civil  service 
from  the  influence  of  politics,  but  also  of  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  it  will  no 
longer  tolerate  existing  conditions  under  which  minor 
employees  alone  are  selected  for  merit,  while  the  superior 
officers'  in  charge  of  their  work  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
chosen  with  regard  to  their  political  qualifications.  Post- 
master General  Hitchcock,  in  his  annual  report  just 
issued,  makes  the  same  recommendation  as  applied  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters,  that  is,  all  with 
salaries- of  over  $1000  a  year.  The  President  also  calls 
attention  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  consular  and  dip- 
lomatic services  through  the  partial  application  of  the 
merit  system  by  executive  order,  and  calls  upon  Congress 
to  secure  and  improve  these  results  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  application  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem to  these  services,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
law.  Further,  the  President  states  that  while  the  civil 
service  law  should  not  apply  to  officers  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  administration  and  their  immediate  personal 
assistants  or  deputies,  yet  with  these  exceptions,  it  is 
applicable  to  all  purely  administrative  officials,  and  asks 
Congress  immediately  to  enact  a  law  providing  that  the 
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executive  shall  have  the  power  to  include  in  the  classified 
service  all  local  officers  outside  of  Washington,  whose 
appointments  now  require  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  recent  annual 
report,  urges  with  much  emphasis  the  same  as  to  posi- 
tions of  that  kind  in  his  department.  President  Taft  in 
his  message  calls  attention  also  to  the  need  for  a  system  of 
promotions.  By  thus  defining  the  proper  limits  of  the 
classified  service  and  recommending  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion extending  the  classification  to  high  Officials,  in  con- 
nection with  his  recommendations  for  securing  increased 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  government  service,  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  taken  an  advanced  stand  which  we  are 
assured  will  meet  with  popular  approval  and  commenda- 
tion as  it  already  has  with  that  of  the  press.* 

In  this  message  he  has  favored  a  contributory  plan 
for  the  relief  of  superannuation  in  the  civil  service.  This 
will  be  treated  at  length  in  the  report  of  our  special  com- 
mittee on  superannuation.  The  contributory  method, 
with  a  separate  account  kept  with  each  employee,  which 
the  President  recommends,  seems  to  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  most  modern  ideas  than  any  other,  and  is  in 
general  the  one  we  should  recommend.* 

After  years  of  effort,  all  the  postoffice  inspectors  were 
put  under  civil  service  rules,  including  the  chief  inspector, 
whose  office  would  then  be  filled  by  promotion  from 
among  persons  of  long  experience  in  the  service.  This  is 
in  the  line  of  the  recommendations  recently  made  by  the 
committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  into  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service,  which  favors  high,  permanent 
officials  in  the  department  at  Washington,  with  long  terms, 
to  be  chosen  from  among  the  experts  in  the  service,  in- 
stead of  from  outside  politicians  with  short  terms,  going 
out  just  as  they  learn  the  needs  of  the  department.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  we  regret  to  say,  by  executive  order,  exempted 
this  office  of  the  chief  inspector,  and  immediately  after- 
wards appointed  to  that  position  Robert  S.  Sharp,  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  a  chronic  officeholder 
and  an  organizer  of  political  conventions  for  many  years 
past ;  and  we  now  discover  that,  instead  of  attending  to 

*  The  portion  of  the  President's  message  commented  upon  in 
this  report. 
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his  duty  as  chief  postoffice  inspector,  he  stayed  long  in 
Tennessee,  organizing  the  political  forces  under  his  con- 
trol. The  inspectors  form  the  auditing,  investigating  and 
detective  department  of  the  postoffice  service,  and  under 
the  civil  service  rules,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  fourth  class  postmasters  with  salaries 
under  $500  a  year  in  several  states  in  which  the  fourth 
class  postmasters  are  classified.  It  is  thus  vitally  import- 
ant that  the  postoffice  inspectors,  including  their  chief, 
should  be  completely  separated  from  politics.  Evils  like 
these,  however,  would  all  be  obviated  in  the  future, 
should  his  recommendations  for  extensions  to  such  offices 
be  carried  out. 

The  number  of  special  exceptions  by  executive  order, 
by  which  persons  are  appointed  to  competitive  positions 
without  examination,  has  in  the  last  twelve  months  been 
reduced  to  twenty-three,  or  less  than  half  the  yearly 
average  under  President  Roosevelt,  namely,  58.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  this  year's  special  exceptions  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  civil  service  commission,  but  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  reasons  which  are  made  public  in  each  case, 
shows  in  our  opinion  that  the  number  might  still  further 
be  reduced. 

In  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services,  the  executive 
orders  have  been  consistently  carried  out,  with  the  very 
best  results,  a  large  number  of  positions  being  filled 
either  as  the  result  of  examinations  or  by  promotion 
within  the  service.  A  merit  system  has  been  recom- 
mended for  army  promotions  by  Secretary  of  War  Dick- 
inson, as  previously  also  by  Secretaries  Root,  Taft  and 
Wright. 

Congress  has  before  it  two  civil  service  bills,  both 
recommended  by  the  President,  one  to  enact  into  law  the 
executive  orders  applying  limited  competition  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services,  and  the  other  to  regrade 
salaries  throughout  the  entire  civil  service,  to  correspond 
with  duties  performed.  Some  such  regrading  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  efficiency 
investigations  and  promotion  regulations.  In  the  excel- 
lent system  adopted  in  Chicago,  the  regrading  of  the 
classified  service  preceded  -the  work  of  the  bureau  of 
efficiency.     Congress  had  appropriated  $100,000  for  in- 
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vestigations  into  the  methods  of  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  President's  message  reports  this  work 
well  under  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Congress  are 
two  debates  on  civil  service  reform.  There  was  a  marked 
absence  of  the  old  trivial  treatment  of  the  subject,  while 
some  of  the  Senators,  such  as  Senator  Carter  of  Montana, 
took  an  advanced  stand  in  favor  of  extension  of  classifi- 
cation to  those  higher  Senate-confirmed  officers  in  the 
postoffice  department  recommended  by  President  Taft 
and  by  this  League,  and  the  suggestion  met  surprisingly 
little  opposition. 

Turning  next  to  the  federal  commission,  there  is 
little  to  report  regarding  it,  for  it  has  devoted  much  of  its 
attention  to  internal  improvements  and  routine  work.  It 
reported  in  favor  of  the  classification  of  assistant  post- 
masters and  permanent  clerks  in  non-free  delivery  offices, 
and  has  conducted  a  number  of  investigations  as  to 
political  activity. 

The  attitude  of  the  commission  regarding  the  exten- 
sion of  civil  service  reform  to  the  remaining  fourth  class 
postmasters,  not  yet  classified  as  competitive,  requires,  in 
our  opinion,  public  comment.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
President  Roosevelt's  order  included  the  fourth  class  post- 
masters in  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  only.  The  request  of  the  commis- 
sion that  further  extension  wait  until  they  had  revised  the 
rules  as  based  upon  their  experience,  is  reasonable ;  but 
we  find  the  majority  of  the  commission  is  opposed  to  any 
further  extension.  Careful  inquiry  shows  that  their  rules 
have  worked  without  serious  hitch,  the  appointments  have 
been  in  the  main  of  efficient  persons,  far  above  the  usual 
political  appointee,  and  many  postmasters  have  fitted  up 
their  offices  with  better  equipment  and  given  more  time  to 
their  business  as  postmasters,  on  account  of  the  more 
secure  tenure.  The  reasons  given  by  the  majority  of  the 
commission  seem  to  us  theoretical  and  in  many  respects 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform.  One 
of  them  is  that  the  postmasters  object  to  being  debarred 
from  political  activity,  and  good  men  would  not  seek  ap- 
pointment. This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence, the  Association  of  United  States  Postmasters  de^ 
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daring  through  their  officers  their  satisfaction  at  being 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  doing  political  work  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  often  against  their  own  individual  con- 
victions, and  the  Association  has  unanimously  urged  this 
extension  with  full  knowledge  of  its  political  restrictions. 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  in  his  recent  report,  points 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  rules 
to  the  lowest  salaried  fourth  class  offices,  yet  favors  "a 
general  extension  of  the  system  throughout  the  country." 

Next,  taking  up  the  federal  service  in  general,  we  may 
consider  the  political  activity  of  officeholders.  So  far  as 
the  service  goes  that  is  under  the  competitive  system, 
and  precluded  by  the  rules  from  active  political  work 
beyond  the  right  to  vote  and  express  privately  their  opin- 
ions on  political  subjects,  there  is  little  complaint.  The 
few  cases  that  have  arisen  have  been  investigated  by  the 
civil  service  commission  and  have  resulted  in  punishment, 
sometimes  removals,  though  the  penalties  have  some- 
times been  trivial.  In  the  case  pf  Joseph  F.  Vick,  super- 
intendent of  city  delivery  in  the  Rochester  postoffice,  who 
was  recommended  by  the  civil  service  commission  to  be 
severely  reprimanded,  the  punishment  accorded  by  the 
postoffice  department  was  to  take  away  from  him  the  un- 
paid and  arduous  duties  of  local  secretary  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  while  he  retained  his  paid  position, 
with  salary  unabated. 

As  to  the  positions  outside  the  civil  service  rules, 
political  activity  and  the  control  of  conventions  seem  to 
be  unabated.  For  instance,  in  Alabama,  out  of  two  hun- 
dred delegates  to  the  Republican  state  convention,  one 
hundred  were  federal  officeholders,  and  many  others  their 
near  relatives  and  friends.  Throughout  the  southern 
states,  the  political  activity  of  these  federal  officeholders 
is  shown  by  controlling  nominating  conventions  in  order 
to  retain  their  places  rather  than  in  securing  votes  in 
election. 

This  activity  of  federal  officeholders  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  southern  states.  At  the  Republi- 
can convention  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  this  last  autumn,  at 
least  65  out  of  about  a  thousand  delegates  were  federal 
officeholders;  but  the  extent  of  their  influence  is  not  by 
any  means  restricted  to  their  proportionate  representation. 
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For  example,  the  postmaster  of  Buffalo,  Fred  Greiner, 
the  recognized  Republican  "boss'^  of  Erie  County,  headed 
a  delegation  of  6i.  Again,  in  Chicago,  the  postmaster, 
with  a  salary  of  $8,000,  seems  hardly  expected  to  know 
anything  about  the  nature  of  the  official  work  entrusted 
to  him ;  that  work  falls  to  the  assistant  postmaster,  with 
a  salary  of  $4,000.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  last 
three  Chicago  postmasters  in  succession. 

As  to  political  assessments,  they  have  by  no  means 
ceased.  In  Good  Government,  we  have  shown  some 
particularly  glaring  cases  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama. 

Secretary  McVeagh,  in  his  report  of  1909,  states  that 
political  influence  in  appointments  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  customs  frauds ;  and  Surveyor  Clarkson,  himself 
no  mean  authority  on  the  subject,  on  retiring  from  office, 
left  as  a  legacy  this  statement :  "The  customs  service  will 
never  attain  its  rightful  and  possible  efficiency  until  it  is 
completely  separated  from  political  influence  and  entirely 
removed  from  partisan  politics  and  personal  ambition.^' 

In  the  Philippines,  the  annual  report  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice bureau  seems  to  show  that  the  law  and  rules  are  well 
upheld  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  merit  system  has  been 
increased.  Attempts  of  the  Insular  Assembly  to  weaken 
the  law  have  fortunately  been  thwarted  by  the  Philippine 
Commission.  The  proportion  of  Filipinos  receiving 
office  under  the  civil  service  system  generally  and  higher 
positions  in  particular,  is  increasing.  Indeed,  some  au- 
thorities hold  that  promotion  of  natives  has  been  too  rapid 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

In  Porto  Rico,  the  law  has  heretofore  been  inade- 
quate. The  bill  introduced  in  Congress,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Taft,  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico,  extends  the  merit  system  to  the 
entire  service,  and  places  its  administration  under  federal 
control.  This  bill  is  still  pending  in  Congress.  A  new 
chairman  of  the  Porto  Rican  civil  service  board,  Mr. 
Edmund  Enright,  formerly  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Philippine  civil  service  bureau,  has  been  appointed. 

The  growth  of  the  reform  in  state,  city  and  county, 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year  has  been 
indeed  remarkable.  We  shall  hear  reports  of  these  in 
detail  from  local  associations. 
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Extensions  have  been  made  in  Illinois  to  the  state 
board  of  control  and  to  three  additional  cities ;  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  office  of  penal  institutions,  ccmi- 
missioners,  and  by  city  ordinance,  consolidating  several 
departments,  to  some  important  positions  formerly  exempt 
as  heads  of  principal  departments;  in  Detroit,  Michigan,, 
by  amendment  to  its  city  charter  recently  adopted  by  a 
popular  vote  of  three  to  one;  in  New  Jersey  to  the  cities 
of  Newark  and  East  Orange  and  the  County  of  Essex 
by  popular  vote,  the  former  adoption  by  city  council  or 
board  of  supervisors  having  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  court;  and  in  New  York  state  to- 
seven  large  villages. 

Some  of  the  extensions  during  the  year  have  been  to 
higher  positions,  with  successful  results  for  the  compet- 
itive system.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  construction  of  an 
enormous  aqueduct,  140  miles  long,  to  cost  $125,000,000, 
was  first  put  into  the  hands  of  engineers  selected  in  the 
usual  ways.  Everything  went  so  badly  that  an  inquiry 
was  instituted,  great  waste  and  extravagance  were  shown, 
and  subsequently  the  selection  of  the  engineers  and  all 
other  positions  on  the  work  was  made  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  civil  service  rules.  The  authorities  then  went 
ahead  with  the  project,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  successfully  managed  public  works  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  aqueduct  will  be  built  for  far  less 
money  than  it  would  have  cost  under  the  spoils  system. 

The  successful  examinations  for  high  administrative 
positions  in  Chicago,  with  salaries  averaging  about  $6,000 
a  year,  which  obtained  men  of  great  ability,  have  re- 
ceived widespread  public  attention. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  head  of  the  architectural  divi- 
sion of  the  school  department  has  been  selected  through 
competition,  in  which  oral  examinations,  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  expert  architects,  investigating  achievements, 
etc.,  formed  a  conspicuous  part. 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice methods  have  been  applied  to  high  municipal  positions 
such  as  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  wholly  outside 
of  the  scope  of  any  sane  civil  service  law.  The  positions 
included  city  engineer,  for  example,  and  all  the  assistants 
of  the  city  attorney. 
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In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  thirty  medical  inspectors 
were  selected  through  competition. 

In  New  York  state,  the  transfer  tax  appraisers,  the 
stock  transfer  clerks  and  the  court  and  trust  fund  exam- 
iners were  placed  in  the  competitive  class. 

There  have  been  promising  campaigns  conducted  for 
the  merit  system  in  California,  where  the  recent  election 
of  Hiram  W.  Johnson  as  governor  and  many  members 
of  the  legislature  representing  the  wing  of  the  party  with 
a  civil  service  reform  plank  in  its  platform,  gives  hope 
for  a  successful  issue;  in  Illinois,  for  general  state  and 
Cook  County  civil  service  laws,  and  at  the  recent  election 
upon  the  question  put  on  the  ballots,  "Shall  the  next 
General  Assembly  enact  a  comprehensive  and  adequate 
civil  service  reform  law,'*  the  popular  vote  was  3j4  to- 
one  in  its  favor.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  majority 
of  both  house  and  senate  as  elected  is  pledged  to  abide 
by  this  vote  and  to  work  and  vote  accordingly.  Cam- 
paigns have  also  been  going  on  in  Michigan,  and  in  New 
Jersey  where  the  Democratic  party  has  declared  for  the 
reform,  and  plans  are  being  laid  to  get  more  political 
divisions  to  accept  the  civil  service  law  by  popular  vote. 

In  Maryland,  a  proposed  charter  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, with  civil  service  provisions,  did  not  pass  the  legis- 
lature. In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  new  charter  is  under 
consideration,  and  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
civil  service  provisions. 

In  Chicago,  the  whole  municipal  service  has  been  re- 
organized and  regraded,  and  a  corps  of  experts  is  estab- 
lished, called  the  efficiency  bureau,  for  examining  into* 
the  work  done  by  each  employee  and  each  group  under 
a  superior,  to  eliminate  the  incapable  and  to  recommend 
for  promotion  the  most  useful. 

In  Ohio,  the  new  municipal  code,  providing  a  civil 
service  reform  system  for  all  cities,  went  into  effect  Jan- 
uary first,  last,  and  our  League  has  supplied  information 
to  several  of  the  city  commissions. 

In  New  York  City,  Mayor  Gaynor  has  been  favorable 
to  the  merit  system.  He  ordered  that  eligibles  be  chosen 
in  their  numerical  order  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent favoritism  or  pressure  from  among  the  three  highest. 

In  Illinois,  political  assessments  have  been  prevalent 
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institutions  are  unclassified.  Many  of  the  assessments 
were  called  "voluntary." 

To  illustrate  how  one  official  may  prevent  the  collec- 
tion of  political  assessments,  Mr.  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
superintendent  of  Insurance  in  New  York  state,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  by  calling  public  attention  to  a  circular 
sent  out  by  the  political  committees,  on  which  was  the 
humorous  heading,  "Not  intended  for  officeholders." 

In  New  York  city,  the  wholesale  collection  of  polit- 
ical assessments  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  came  up  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  the 
borough  president  and  witnesses  testified  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  contributions  to  whichever  party 
happened  to  be  in  power,  but  insisted  that  these  contri- 
butions were  "voluntary"  saying  they  "knew  on  which 
side  their  bread  was  buttered." 

In  Indiana,  a  general  municipal  code  was  enacted  in 
1905,  contemplating  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system: 
but  the  rules  to  be  adopted  were  left  to  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  naturally  enough  these  heads  of  de- 
partments have  adopted  no  rules  to  prevent  themselves 
from  dispensing  the  patronage  they  wish  to  give  their 
followers. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Spanish  war  veteran  preference 
was  defeated,  this  time  in  committee.  The  Allen  M. 
Osborn  Camp  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  set  the  fine  example  of  passing  a  resolution 
against  veteran  preferences,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their 
patriotism. 

The  tenure  of  office  and  the  general  conditions  of  dvil 
service  commissions  have  been  brought  prominently  for- 
ward during  the  last  year.  In  some  instances  the  civil 
service  rules  are  drawn  by  city  government,  in  others  the 
commissioners  are  appointed  and  subject  to  arbitrary 
removal  by  mayors  or  city  councils,  whose  use  of  patron- 
age the  rules  and  commissions  are  supposed  to  re- 
strain. A  civil  service  commission  ought,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  as  applied  to 
judges,  "to  be  as  free,  impartial  and  independent  as  the 
lot  of  humanity  will  allow.'^  Commissions  should  have 
sufficient  salaries  and  appropriations  for  their  work. 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McVeagh  is  considering  the 
com|>etitive  classification  of  bank  examiners.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  further  taken  up  with  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency.  Bank  failures  which  disclosed  inefficient 
investigations  make  such  an  extension  seem  desirable,  and 
the  fact  that  bank  examiners  of  New  York  state,  under 
the  competitive  system,  have  done  most  efficient  work 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  makes  it  seem  feasible. 

The  secretary  of  the  League  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  West.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  he 
went  to  Richmond  and  Indianapolis  in  Indiana ;  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  Missouri";  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and 
Buffalo.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  extensions  above 
reported  were  either  the  direct  work  of  the  League,  or 
the  League's  office  was  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  laws, 
rules  and  regulations,  while  pretty  nearly  all  are,  we 
believe,  indirectly  due  to  its  efforts. 

Your  executive  officers  went  on  to  Washington,  vis- 
ited the  President,  consulted  several  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  civil  service  commission,  besides  which  Dr. 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Dana  have  seen  President  Taft  individ- 
ually on  civil  service  matters,  while  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
visited  Washington  on  various  occasions  on  the  business 
of  the  League. 

On'  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  year  of  marked  encour- 
agement particularly  in  the  adoption  of  civil  service  laws 
by  popular  vote  in  so  many  places,  and  the  great  success 
in  Chicago  of  the  bureau  of  efficiency  already  referred 
to,  the  extension  by  President  Taft  to  assistant  post- 
masters and  exempted  clerks  and  his  proposal  to  Con- 
gress endorsed  by  report  in  which  his  cabinet  officers 
chiefly  concurred,  for  legislation  to  enable  postmasters, 
collectors  of  customs  and  the  like  to  be  classified,  all  of 
which  has  been  unanimously  applauded  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  still  much  work  to  do.  So  far,  say  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  patronage,  is  under  the  competitive 
system,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  all  the  patronage  of 
nation,  state  and  city.  But  the  higher  administrative  offi- 
cers are  as  a  rule  still  exempt.  As  long  as  high  public 
offices  are  offered  in  exchange  for  political  work,  this 


system  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  all  federal 
employees,  excepting  only  officers  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  administration  and  their  immediate  personal 
assistants  or  deputies. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment 
and  promotion  to  employees  of  legislative  assemblies, 
national,  state  and  municipal. 

6.  The  effective  regulation  of  the  political  activity 
of  all  non-political  officers  and  employees. 

7.  The  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  civil  service 
law  for  Porto  Rico. 

8.  Renewed  efforts  to  introduce  and  extend  the  merit 
system  in  the  civil  service  of  our  states,  counties  and 
municipalities ;  efforts  in  which  we  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  gratifying  results  of  the  submission  to  popular  vote 
of  the  principal  of  civil  service  reform  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions held  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  else- 
where. 
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Things  Won  and  Greater  Things  Not  Yet  Won. 

CHARLES    W.    ELIOT,     PRESIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    CIVIL 
SERVICE    REFORM    LEAGUE. 

The  labors  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  have  been  rewarded  during  the  administrations 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  by  the  attain- 
ment of  many  improvements  in  the  national  service. 
Today  about  294,000  employees  of  the  government  are 
in  the  classified  service,  of  whom  about  226,000  are  com- 
petitive and  most  of  whom  have  been  appointed  for  merit 
and  promise  demonstrated  through  adequate  examinations 
and  thorough  inquiry.  About  68,000  persons  in  the  classi- 
fied service  have,  however,  been  appointed  on  exceptional 
terms,  with  exemption  from  examination  or  without  com- 
petitive examination, — ^a  grievous  fact  which  cannot  but 
gravely  qualify  the  satisfaction  of  this  League  in  the 
results  already  obtained  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  national 
civil  service  under  existing  legislation. 

The  unclassified  service  numbers  about  61,000  persons, 
of  whom  49,000  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  2,600  are 
census  appointees.  Deducting  these  51,600  persons  from 
the  total  of  the  unclassified  service,  there  remain  some- 
thing more  than  nine  thousand  presidential  appointees 
who  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  in  this 
number  are  included  all  the  higher  officers,  such  as  first, 
second,  and  third  class  postmasters,  collectors  of  customs 
and  internal  revenue,  appraisers,  district  attorneys  and 
marshals,  consuls,  and  diplomatic  appointees.  These  nine 
thousand  are  all  political  appointments,  or  spoils  of  vic- 
tory at  the  polls.  Under  the  practice  of  our  government, 
lately  very  frankly  described  by  President  Taft,  these 
spoils  are  distributed  by  senators  and  representatives.  In 
short,  the  valuable  and  influential  offices  in  the  public 
service  are  still  party  or  personal  "spoils."  The  figures 
given  must  not  be  regarded  as  exact,  or  as  accurately 
representing  the  state  of  the  service  on  any  one  day.    A 
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precise  enumeration  would  be  difficult  and  costly ;  and  at 
present  no  government  agency  or  office  seems  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  exact  facts.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear: — the  higher  places  in  the  government  service,  to 
the  number  of  nine  thousand,  are  inaccessible  to  the 
294,000  men  and  women  who  have  entered  the  classified 
service.  However  meritorious  these  subordinate  servants 
of  the  government  may  prove  themselves  to  be,  they  can- 
not reach  higher  posts  without  procuring  the  active  influ- 
ence of  a  patron,  or  without  commending  themselves  in 
some  way  to  the  persons  in  whose  gift  the  higher  offices 
lie.  The  original  appointments  in  the  classified  service  are 
made  for  merit;  but  thereafter  advance  of  salary  and 
promotion  must  be  secured,  as  a  rule,  by  "influence,*'  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  national  service  are  in  the  main 
inaccessible  to  members  of  the  classified  service. 

It  has  been  an  immense  gain  that  the  original  appoint- 
ments to  226,000  places  have  been  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  politicians,  and  made  accessible  in  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic way  to  competent  men  and  women;  but  so  long 
as  promotions  generally  go  by  favor,  and  not  by  merit 
and  so  long  as  there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  classified  service  who  have  beeii  exempted  from  pass- 
ing examinations  at  appointment,  or  have  passed  only  non- 
competitive examinations,  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  said  to  oflFer  an  attractive  life-career  to 
intelligent  and  ambitious  young  people,  and  will  remain 
inferior  as  a  career  to  many  services  in  this  countr)-, 
already  organized  and  conducted  on  a  merit  system  by 
numerous  business  and  educational  corporations  and  char- 
itable or  betterment  associations.  A  service  which  has 
no  system  of  promotion  for  merit,  and  no  system  of 
pensions  or  retiring  allowances,  and  in  which  all  the  higher 
posts  are  held  on  short  tenures  and  without  personal  or 
official  independence,  is  obviously  very  inferior  not  only  to 
most  government  services  in  Europe,  but  to  many  private 
and  corporate  services  in  the  United  States,  which  have 
already  adopted  advancement  for  merit,  insurance  against 
disease  and  accident,  and  pensions  on  disability  or  old  age. 

In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things, 
many  young  people,  of  good  quality  as  regards  both  intel- 
ligence and  character,  enter  the  national  service  by  exami- 
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nation,  serve  diligenlly  for  a  few  years,  and  then,  finding 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  higher  places  in  their  several 
departments,  quit  the  service  of  the  government,  and  find 
employment  in  private  or  corporation  services  which  are 
much  better  organized  than  the  civil  service  of  the  national 
government.  By  this  exodus  the  government  is  constantly 
losing  the  best  part  of  its  employees.  The  civil  service 
ought,  of  course,  to  offer  just  as  satisfactory  and  honor- 
able a  career  as  the  military  and  naval  services  offer ;  but 
is  far  from  doing  so,  first,  because  no  system  of  promotion 
for  merit  has  ever  been  contrived  for  the  civil  service,  and 
secondly,  because  the  nine  thousand  posts  at  the  top  of  the 
civil  service  are  still  political  "spoils." 

The  work  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  has  been  supposed  by  many  public-spirited  per- 
sons, who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
to  have  been  practically  accomplished;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  work  of  the  League  is  only  well  begun,  and  its 
most  important  work  remains  to  be  done.  Indeed,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  whole  history  of  the  League 
when  widespread  and  ample  support  in  money,  service 
and  patriotic  interest  was  more  needed  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  only  on  September  30th,  1910,  that  the  most 
important  step  ever  taken  towards  making  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  a  worthy  life-career  was  taken  by 
President  Taft,  in  his  order  putting  assistant  postmasters 
into  the  classified  service.  Heretofore  the  assistant  post- 
masters have  been  "spoils"  appointees.  Hereafter  they 
w^ill  be  merit  appointees,  and  will  supply  the  government 
with  a  large  body  of  capable  and  experienced  men,  from 
whom  the  postmasterships  can  be  advantageously  filled. 
President  Taft  has  also  declared  in  a  recent  message  his 
opinion  that  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasterships 
should  be  transferred  to  the  classified  service,  and  be  filled 
with  experienced  men,  advanced  for  merit.  Under  the 
present  law,  postmasters  in  first,  second  and  third  class 
oflSces  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  so  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  this  great 
improvement  in  the  postoffice  department,  regarded  as  a 
business  organization  which  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  To 
procure  this  new  legislation  will  undoubtedly  require  a 
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strong  pressure  of  public  opinion  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  League  will  do  its  utmost  in  support  of 
the  recommendations  of  President  Taft. 

To  promote  the  transformation  of  the  national  civil 
service  into  a  business-like  organization  offering  a  life- 
career  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  people,  the 
League,  through  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
has  prepared  a  plan  for  regulating  promotion  throughout 
the  service.  The  work  of  this  committee  on  promotions 
has  extended  over  several  years,  and  has  involved  much 
study  of  existing  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  The  plan  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  believed  to  be  the  first  thoroughly  studied 
plan  adapted  to  existing  conditions  in  the  United  States ; 
for  today  no  general  rules  governing  promotion  exist, 
either  in  Washington  or  in  the  civil  service  outside  of 
Washington,  and  none  have  been  publicly  proposed.  Cer- 
tain departments  have  regulations  concerning  promotions ; 
but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  several  departments,  and 
no  existing  regulations  are  satisfactory.  The  committee 
of  the  League  recommends  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system  of  promotion,  based  mainly  upon  competitive 
examination,  but  in  part  also  on  records  of  efficiency  and 
on  seniority.  In  order  to  bring  into  effect  any  compre- 
hensive system  of  promotion  for  merit,  additional  legis- 
lation will  be  necessary,  and  particularly  a  law  providing 
for  a  re-classification  of  salaries.  Such  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gillett  of  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  is  on  the  calendar  for  action  at 
the  present  session.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  make 
possible  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  promotion  system.  The 
committee  on  promotions  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
neither  seniority  nor  efficiency  records  should  be  adopted 
as  the  main  ground  of  promotion,  but  that  all  candidates 
for  promotion  to  a  given  office  should  submit  themselves 
to  the  same  tests  of  capacity,  and  that  these  tests  should 
relate  chiefly  to  ability  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  higher 
position  sought.  Since  civil  service  examinations  were 
first  established  under  the  Law  of  1883,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  quality  and  scope  of  the 
examinations.  These  improvements  have  been  made  not 
only  in  the  national  service,  but  in  the  state  and  municipal 
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services ;  and  tliere  is  at  present  no  difficulty  in  conducting 
competitive  examinations,  directed  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision to  ascertaining  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
qualifications  of  a  large  or  small  group  of  candidates  for 
offices  which  require  expert  knowledge  and  skill,  as  well 
as  for  those  which  require  only  elementary  knowledge,  a 
sound  body,  and  a  good  character.  Examinations  for  pro- 
motion in  the  higher  parts  of  the  civil  service  will  often 
require  expert  examiners;  and  will  often  include  the  same 
kind  of  examination  into  the  education  and  experience  of 
the  candidates,  which  any  careful  person  or  corporation 
habitually  uses  in  filling  vacancies  in  a  trained  staff.  The 
committee  on  promotions  also  recommends  that  all  pro- 
motions be  made  for  a  probationary  period,  just  as  orig- 
inal appointments  should  be.  It  further  recommends  that 
the  civil  service  commission  should  be  given  discretion  to 
decide  whether  a  high  place  in  the  civil  service,  demand- 
ing executive  ability,  should  be  filled  through  promotion, 
or  through  the  holding  of  an  original,  open,  competitive 
examination,  to  which  employees  should  be  admitted. 
Through  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  commission 
could  bring  new  blood  into  the  system  at  various  stages. 

This  League  would  not  have  it  inferred,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  presented  a  plan  of  promotion  applicable  to  the 
classified  service  as  it  now  exists,  that  it  supposes  the 
classified  service  to  have  reached  its  proper  limit.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  unquestionably  the  opinion  of  the  League 
that  all  administrative  officials,  whose  work  is  regulated 
by  public  law  and  by  the  decisions  of  their  administrative 
superiors,  should  hold  their  positions,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal changes,  on  secure  tenures  during  efficiency  and  good 
behavior.  The  League  cordially  welcomes  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  all  non-political  offices  be  classified 
in  the  competitive  service.  Only  those  officers  who  deter- 
mine the  policies  of  the  government,  and  their  immediate 
assistants,  should  be  changed  to  match  the  changes  in  the 
political  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people  which  elec- 
tions record. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  the  administrations 
since  the  civil  service  law  was  enacted  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  excepted  positions  in  the  classified  service  with- 
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out  conforming  to  the  prescriptions  concerning  examina- 
tions. These  exceptions  carry  into  the  classified  civil 
service  many  persons  who  have  given  no  proper  evidence 
of  either  capacity  or  character ;  and  put  at  the  disposition 
of  politicians  or  other  patrons  annual  salaries  to  a  large 
amount  in  total.  The  commonest  argument  in  favor  of 
these  exceptions  is  that  officials  who  have  fiduciary  func- 
tions want  to  have  assistants  selected  either  by  themselves 
or  by  friends  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  candi- 
dates. This  argument  is  not  a  remarkable  one.  A  fidu- 
ciary officer  will  in  most  cases  get  a  better  assistant,  if 
he  is  supplied  by  a  civil  service  commission  with  a  man 
or  woman  whose  character,  habits  and  mental  quality 
have  been  subjected  to  an  impartial  examination  by 
experienced  examiners,  than  he  will  procure  through  his 
own  individual  selection.  Accordingly,  experience  con- 
cerning delinquencies,  neglects,  and  crimes  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States  shows  conclusively  that  they 
occur  among  the  excepted  appointees  and  in  the  unclassi- 
fied service  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  competitive, 
classified  service.  The  best  man  to  trust  in  a  confidential 
capacity  is  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  have  his  previous 
training  and  experience  and  his  capacity  and  character 
inquired  into  by  impartial  and  experienced  examiners. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  extending  the  classified 
service  all  the  way  up  to  those  offices  which  have  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  the  political. policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  found  in  the  political  activity  at  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  elections  of  the  existing  unclassi- 
fied service — that  is,  of  all  the  higher  civil  servants  of  the 
government.  Officials  who  owe  their  appointments  to 
political  influence,  who  hold  them  as  rewards  for  party 
service,  naturally  feel  under  obligations  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  party,  "boss,"  senator,  or 
representative,  who  gave  them  their  appointments.  Every 
recent  national  administration  has  thus  far  accepted  the 
political  services  of  such  officials  without  restraint  during 
nomination  and  election  campaigns;  and  there  have  re- 
cently been  given  striking  exhibitions  of  the  effective 
response  of  "spoils"  civil  servants  to  the  call  of  their 
respective  patrons,  seeking  to  control  party  conventions 
in  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  several  of  the  Southern 
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States.  Several  Presidents  have  forbidden  political  activ- 
ity to  members  of  the  classified  civil  service ;  but  no  Presi- 
dent has  effectively  forbidden  members  of  the  unclassified 
service, — that  is,  all  the  higher  oflScials  in  the  service,  to 
be  active  in  nominating  conventions  and  political  cam- 
paigns. So  long  as  the  American  people  see  thousands  of 
officeholders  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
their  party,  their  immediate  administrative  superiors,  and 
themselves  in  power,  so  long  will  they  distrust  a  permanent 
civil  service  with  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior. All  intelligent  persons  can  see  that  a  permanent 
civil  service,  which  can  afford  a  satisfactory  life-career  to 
its  members,  must  be  ready  to  serve  whatever  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  government  may  be  put  in  power  by  popular 
election,  and  must  therefore  be  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  party  political  activities, — just  as  appointed  judges  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  now  prohibited  from 
participation  in  political  conflicts  by  custom  and  by  their 
own  self-respect  and  desire  for  independence. 

Obnoxious  political  activity  is  not  the  only  abuse  which 
would  be  done  away  with,  if  the  civil  service  were  classi- 
fied all  the  way  up  to  the  executive  offices  which  have  to 
do  with  determining  the  policies  of  the  government.  In 
the  present  unclassified  service  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
absenteeism.  Many  men  appointed  for  political  reasons, 
without  any  test  of  their  capacity  or  fidelity,  are  not  only 
frequently  absent  from  duty,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  hiring 
assistants  or  clerks  at  low  wages  to  do  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  work  of  their  office,  taking  to  themselves  the  greater 
part  of  the  compensation  provided  for  their  offices,  but 
doing  none,  or  very  little,  of  the  work.  Under  a  merit 
system  of  appointment  and  promotion,  these  evils  would 
not  occur. 

Again,  if  every  department  of  government  were  organ- 
ized on  the  merit  system  as  a  business  office,  another  obvi- 
ous bad  tendency  in  democracies  would  be  checked, 
namely,  the  tendency  to  create  sinecures,  or  offices  with 
pay  but  no  function.  In  this  respect  democracies  tend 
to  outdo  aristocracies;  but  the  sinecures  created  by  de- 
mocracies are  usually  in  the  lower  grades  of  government 
employment,  rather  than  in  the  higher.  A  merit  system  of 
appointment  and  promotion  honestly  applied  would  soon 
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do  away  with  the  thousands  of  sinecures  which  now  exist 
in  the  national,  state  and  municipal  governments  of  the 
United  Slates. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  civil  service  from 
bottom  to  top,  something  more  than  good  methods  of 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  candidates  for  appointment  and 
promotion  is  clearly  needed,  namely,  a  proper  system  of 
probationary  appointments  and  promotions.  No  appoint- 
ment should  be  made,  and  no  promotion  given,  except  on 
probation  for  a  specified  period.  The  effect  on  a  given 
man  of  securing  a  desired  appointment  or  promotion  can 
seldom  be  predicted  with  certainty,  and  moreover,  one 
who  has  succeeded  in  a  lower  station  is  not  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding in  a  higher.  Hence,  probationary  appointments 
are  an  indispensable  part  of  a  sound  organization  which 
proposes  to  secure  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

This  League  has  been  interested  for  several  years  in 
the  discussion  concerning  pensions,  or  retiring  allow- 
ances, in  the  civil  services  of  the  country,  national,  state 
and  municipal;  and  has  endeavored  through  reports  of 
committees  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion. It  believes  that  some  method  of  retiring  disabled 
or  superannuated  officials  in  a  humane  and  therefore  prac- 
ticable way  is  essential  to  the  best  efficiency  of  any  per- 
manent service ;  but  it  sees  difficulties  in  the  way  of  apply- 
ing any  pension  system  to  the  United  States  civil  service 
in  its  present  condition.  Until  men  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  service  have  access  to  the  higher  grades,  the  lower 
grades  themselves  will  not  attract  or  keep  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  ambitious  men ;  and  in  consequence  it  will  some- 
times be  difficult  to  fill  the  higher  grades  from  the  lower. 
The  higher  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  being  all  political 
appointments  with  uncertain  tenure,  are  no  fit  candidates 
for  long-service  pensions.  Again,  existing  laws  usually 
prescribe  a  fixed  number  of  clerks  or  assistants  in  each 
of  several  grades  to  be  distributed  among  the  Washington 
departments,  leaving  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  no 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  clerks  of  each  class  to  be 
employed  in  the  several  departments.    If  a  vacancy  occurs  1 

in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  clerks,  it  is  the  interest  of  ; 

the  department  to  keep  good  the  number  of  clerks  in  that  ( 

class.     If  the  vacancy  is  caused  by  the  retirement  of  a 
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disabled  or  superannuated  official,  the  cost  of  any  pension 
or  retiring  allowance  given  to  him  is  a  clear  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  total  active  service ;  whereas,  if  the  head 
of  the  department  had  discretion  as  to  the  number  of 
clerks  of  each  class  that  he  employed,  a  pension  granted 
to  a  retiring  official  might  not  increase  at  all,  or  but  very 
little,  the  total  expenditure  for  clerical  service  within  the 
department.  In  any  well-arranged  administrative  staff 
the  payment  of  a  pension  to  a  retiring  official  will  not 
cause  an  immediate  additional  expense  to  its  full  amount ; 
because  the  person  retired  is  usually  replaced  by  a  much 
cheaper  employee  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  the 
pension  is  never  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  person  retired. 
The  fixed  number  of  clerks  of  each  class  in  the  Was-h- 
ington  departments  prevents  this  sort  of  economical  ad- 
justment. 

An  active  discussion  has  lately  been  in  progress  con- 
cerning the  best  form  of  pension,  some  of  the  interested 
persons  advocating  a  simple  pension  paid  outright  by  the 
government,  like  the  national  pensions  for  judges  and 
army  and  navy  officers;  while  others  advocate  the  estab- 
lis-hment  in  case  of  the  government  of  a  retirement  fund 
to  be  derived  from  annual  reserves  from  the  salaries  of  all 
employees,  or  from  these  annual  reserves  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  government.  This  League  has  taken  active 
part  through  a  committee  in  this  discussion.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  classified  civil  service,  many  of  whom  are 
keenly  interested  in  this  subject,  are  themselves  divided 
on  the  question,  which  is  the  best  form  of  pension.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  your  President  wisest  to  concen- 
trate the  activities  of  the  League  on  the  improvement  of 
the  civil  service  itself,  through  extension  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  faithful  execution  of  all  the  laws  on  the  subject, 
and  to  await  the  disappearance  of  the  unclassified  part 
of  the  service  before  it  should  itself  actively  urge  the 
establishment  of  any  pension  system  whatever. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  country  have  lately  been  effected  in  state 
and  city  administrations.  Indeed,  the  most  advanced 
work  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  done  there.  The 
best  examinations  for  admission  to  the  civil  service  have 
been  conducted  by  state  and  city  commissions.     More  than 
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a  hundred  charters  for  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment have  now  been  adopted  by  American  cities ;  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  these  charters  some  provision  has  been 
made  for  putting  the  city's  servants  under  civil  service 
rules.  The  new  charters  are  not  of  even  merit  in  this 
respect ;  but  in  every  case  the  adoption  of  the  new  form 
of  government  has  been  accompanied  by  much  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  of  the  merit  system,  and  some 
improvement  over  the  pre-existing  municipal  service  has 
always  been  secured.  The  local  associations  which  make 
up  this  national  League  have  profited  by  these  opportuni- 
ties, and  by  all  the  discussions  of  state  civil  service  which 
have  sprung  up  within  tfieir  respective  territories. 

For  the  successful  performance  of  the  important  func- 
tions which  are  in  plain  sight,  this  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  now  needs  a  larger  annual  income,  a  more 
numerous  staff  in  the  secretary's  office,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  earnest  individual  members  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  from  those  states  which  have  not 
yet  exhibited  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  civil  service 
reform.  The  potential  usefulness  of  the  League  has 
never  been  so  great  as  now.  The  opportunities  for  benefi- 
cent achievement  which  lie  before  it  are  g^reater  than  any 
the  past  has  offered.  The  evils  against  which  it  is  now 
contending  are  as  threatening  as  any  it  has  ever  met ;  and 
now,  as  heretofore,  the  reform  w»hich  this  League  urges 
is  the  fundamental  reform,  underlying  all  other  improve- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  public  business. 
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Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Promotions. 

To  the  Council : 

Although  the  civil  service  law  has  been  in  force  since 
1883  i^  the  federal  service,  no  systematic  and  uniform 
method  of  dealing  with  promotions  has  been  introduced. 
Promotions  have  been  left  to  the  heads  of  departments 
to  be  made  in  their  discretion,  or  regulations  applying 
only  to  one  department  or  office  have  been  drawn  up 
with  the  approval  of  the  civil  service  commission ;  but 
the  administration  of  such  regulations  has  been  con- 
fided entirely  to  department  heads. 

A  promotion  system  is  essential  to  the  development 
and  success  of  the  service,  and  such  a  system  must 
apply  to  the  higher  as  well  as  to  the  lower  grades.  It 
is  essential  in  order  to  attract  men  of  the  right  calibre 
to  the  service,  and  in  order  to  provide  them  with  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  remain  in  the  service  and  give  to  it 
their  highest  mental  efforts  with  a  view  to  making  it 
a  life  career.  The  evil  effect  of  the  lack  of  a  promotion 
system  and  of  filling  the  higher  administrative  posi- 
tions through  political  patronage,  is  clearly  seen  to-day 
in  the  excessive  number  of  resignations  which  in  1907 
reached  as  high  as  15,289,  and  during  the  last  year 
11,153.  It  is  well  recognized  that  it  is  the  best  of  the 
new  appointees  who  resign  after  a  few  years  of  service 
and  at  the  period  of  highest  usefulness  to  the  depart- 
ments, because  private  business  offers  them  better  op- 
portunities of  promotion  and  a  more  satisfactory  ca- 
reer. One  marked  result  of  the  introductoin  of  the 
competitive  system  has  been  that  it  has  produced  men 
of  such  high  capacity  that  they  are  willing  to  remain 
but  a  short  time  in  the  classified  service,  circumscribed 
as  it  is  at  present. 

Conditions,  both  social  and  political,  are  so  far  dif- 
ferent in  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fol- 
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low  European  precedents  in  devising  a  promotion  system 
for  the  United  States  service.  The  plan  followed  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany  of  creating  separate  and 
distinct  classes  within  the  civil  service,  with  practically 
no  opportunity  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class, 
would  be  regarded  here  as  undemocratic.  Such  sharp 
class  distinction  is  decidedly  inadvisable  in  this  country. 
A  system  can  certainly  be  constructed  which  will  provide 
that  men  of  sufficient  education  and  personal  initiative 
shall  reach  the  higher  administrative  positions  before  they 
have  passed  the  age  of  highest  mental  activity,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  advancement  to  the  highest 
posts  of  those  who  having  entered  the  service  at  the 
lower  grades  prove  their  capacity  to  fill  the  higher. 

To  accomplish  this,  new  legislation  is  necessary,  to 
open  the  higher  administrative  positions  to  classification. 
Under  the  civil  service  law  as  it  now  stands,  positions 
appointment  to  which  is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  cannot  be  classified  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  These  unclassified  positions  now  include  the 
administrative  posts  of  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the  lower 
assistant  secretaries  in  the  departments  in  Washington, 
and  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters,  collectors 
of  customs  and  internal  revenue,  marshals,  commission- 
ers of  immigration,  etc.,  outside  of  Washington.  All  these 
positions  are  purely  administrative  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  the  policy  of  the  government;  all 
of  them  should  be  removed  from  politics  through  classi- 
fication for.  examination  at  entrance  and  systematic 
promotion. 

The  objection  that  competitive  examination  is  not 
suited  to  the  filling  of  positions  of  such  high  character 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  present  experience. 
New  methods  of  examination  have  been  introduced  which 
are  everywhere  proving  their  sufficiency  as  tests  of  admin- 
istrative ability.  Candidates  are  judged  not  on  written 
answers  to  set  questions,  but  on  experience,  on  proof  of 
the  character  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished,  on 
their  standing  and  reputation.  Oral  examinations  in  which 
the  candidates  are  cross-questioned  by  competent  experts 
are  more  and  more  resorted  to.     By  such  methods  the 
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positions  of  supervising  architect  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, state  librarian  of  New  York,  city  librarian  in 
Chicago,  bank  examiners,  transfer  tax  appraisers  and 
assistants  to  the  attorney-general  and  to  city  corporation 
counsels  have  been  successfully  filled.  When  these  tests 
are  supplemented  by  a  probationary  period  of  sufficient 
length  they  form  the  most  satisfactory  method  yet  de- 
vised  for  filling  high  grade  positions. 

For  a  promotion  system  based  on  examination  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  classified  service,  there  is  sufficient 
authority  in  the  civil  service  law. 

Section  7.  That  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  passage  of  this  Act  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  appointed, 
and  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  enter  or  be  promoted  in 
either  of  said  classes  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  arranged 
hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion, or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted  from  such  examina- 
tion in  conformity  herewith. 

Although  this  clause  might  possibly  be  construed  as 
merely  requiring  that  no  one  should  be  promoted  who  had 
not  at  entrance,  or  at  some  subsequent  period  passed  an 
examination,  this  seems  to  us  a  forced  interpretation 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission has  held  that  "it  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that 
to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  any  class  or  place,  the 
applicant  must  have  shown  fitness  on  examination  ap- 
propriate for  that  class  or  place"  and  this  construction 
has  been  upheld  by  the  attorney-general.  (i6th  report. 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  page  100.) 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  Pendleton  Bill,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Civil  Service  Act,  submitted  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Pendleton  on  May  isth,  1882,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  in  regard  to  regulating  promotions  is  made 
clear  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  single,  simple,  fundamental,  pivotal  idea  of  the 
whole  bill  is,  that  whenever,  hereafter,  a  new  appointment 
or  a  promotion  shall  be  made  in  the  subordinate  civil 
service  in  the  departments  or  larger  offices,  such  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  shall  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  best 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  that  such 
fitness  shall  be  ascertained  by  open,  fair,  honest,  impar- 
tial, competitive  examination.*' 
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If  your  Committee  felt  that  a  system  of  promotion 
on  annpetitive  examination  was  inimical  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  it  would  advocate  the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  section  7  of  the  civil  service  law  rather  than  its 
future  enforcement.  But  the  conditions  which  now  exist 
in  regard  to  promotions  in  the  federal  service  call  for 
the  introduction  of  some  system  of  regulated  promotion, 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  first  to  consider 
the  efficiency  of  that  system,  which  is  now  partially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  itself. 

PROMOTION    SYSTEMS 

The  term  promotion  as  now  used  in  the  public  service 
has  a  double  meaning.  First,  it  means  advancement  from 
the  position  occupied  to  a  higher  iiosition,  the  duties  of 
which  are  of  a  higher  grade.  Its  second  meaning  is  in- 
crease in  salary,  such  increase  not  necessarily  carrying 
with  it  any  change  in  duties  or  responsibility.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  grave  defects  in  the  federal  service,  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  provide  a  good  system  of  promo- 
tion from  grade  to  grade ;  for  the  greatest  inequalities 
and  injustices  in  the  federal  service  to-day  occur  in 
increases  of  salary  without  change  of  grade  or  duty. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  equitable  system  of  ad- 
vancement in  salary  there  is  need  for  an  entire  reclassi- 
fication of  the  salary  schedule  now  existing  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  The  present  classification  dates  from  1853 
and  is  by  no  means  elastic  enough  to  meet  present  con- 
ditions. The  so-called  "Keep  Committee,"  appointed 
during  President  Roosevelt's  administration  to  inquire 
into  administrative  methods,  pointed  this  out  very  clearly, 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  new  classification  in 
which  salaries  should  be  based  on  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, and  provision  should  be  made  for  small  in- 
creases from  year  to  year  for  those  whose  efficiency 
justified  such  increase.  The  civil  service  differs  in  this 
respect  very  materially  from  a  military  service  or  forces 
organized  on  semi-military  lines,  such  as  the  police  and 
fire  forces  in  cities.  In  these  cases  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  men  in  each  grade  performing  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  work  and  receiving  the  same  pay  there- 
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for.  Consequently,  there  is  an  absolute  relation  be- 
tween salary  and  duty,  and  an  increase  in  salary  nec- 
essarily means  an  advancement  in  position  and  vice 
versa.  In  an  administrative  service  this  condition  does 
not  and  cannot  equitably  obtain.  The  clerks  in  the 
same  bureau  are  not  performing  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  work,  although  under  the  same  title,  and  some 
differences  in  salary  must  be  made  to  meet  the  differ- 
ence in  duties  performed.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  different  grades  of  salaries  within  the  same 
class. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillett  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  session  car- 
ried out  the  recommendation  of  the  Keep  Committee, 
in  providing  for  a  reclassification  of  salaries.  This  bill 
has  been  favorably  reported  and  is  now  on  the  calendar 
for  action  at  the  short  session.  The  following  principles 
were  observed  in  drawing  the  bill: 

(i)  That  the  lower  salaries  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  attract  competent  persons  to  the  service. 

(2)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  grades  should 
be  established  to  assure  frequent  promotion  as  a 
stimulus  to  high  effort. 

(3)  That  the  higher  salaries  should  be  large 
enough  to  obtain  and  develop  the  best  executive  and 
expert  service. 

(4)  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
gradation  and  equalization  of  salaries  in  all  depart- 
ments according  to  the  character  and  responsibility 
of  the  work  performed. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  make  possible  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  promotion  system.  Competitive 
examinations  could  be  held  for  each  advancement  in 
salary  which  involved  a  change  in  title  and  promotion 
to  higher  duty,  while  advancement  within  the  class  could 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  records.  At  present 
competitive  examinations  are  held  for  advancement  from 
the  sub-clerical  to  the  clerical  grade.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner competitive  examinations  could  be  held  under  this 
bill  for  advancement  from  junior  clerk  to  clerk;  from 
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clerk  to  senior  clerk ;  and  from  senior  clerk  to  the  super- 
visory grade.  Under  each  of  these  titles  or  classes  a 
number  of  salary  grades  are  established,  usually  $60 
apart,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  annual  advancement 
of  those  found  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency 
until  the  limit  of  the  class  is  reached.  Positions  of  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  technical  and  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  not  specifically  classified  by  the  bill,  but  so  far  as 
practicable  the  grades  of  salaries  are  to  correspond  with 
the  grades  established  for  the  clerical  services.  (See 
Table  A.) 

The  various  methods  of  promotion  now  resorted  to 
are  the  following : 

(a)  Free  Promotion.  This  can  hardly  be  described 
as  a  system.  The  head  of  a  department  is  not  tramelled 
by  any  rules  or  regulations  in  making  such  promotions  as 
he  sees  fit.  This  method  is  almost  universal  in  private 
business  and  is  much  used  in  the  public  service.  The 
fact  that  it  has  usually  been  found  to  contribute  to  ef- 
ficiency in  private  business  by  leading  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  found  to  be  most  capable,  and  by  not 
placing  any  restriction,  in  the  way  of  length  of  service 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  speedy  advancement  of  a  man 
of  large  capacity,  has  led  many  to  hold  that  it  should 
be  used  in  the  public  service.  This  is,  however,  entirely 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  efficiency  in  private  business  is 
due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  the  element  of  private 
profit,  which  exerts  a  greater  force  than  favoritism, 
nepotism,  or  political  influence.  If  selected  promotion  is 
neglected  the  private  business  fails,  or  falls  behind  in  the 
competition  of  the  business  world.  But  this  cohesive 
power  of  private  profit  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  business  of  the  government  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  carried  on  in  competition  with  outside  business. 
Again,  no  corporation,  however  large,  does  business  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  national  government,  which  employs 
350,000  men  and  women  in  its  civil  service  alone.  The 
need  for  a  just  and  effective  system  is  consequently 
greater  than  in  any  private  business.  Finally,  the  sys- 
tem of  free  promotion  in  the  public  service  has  been 
tried,  and  is  still  being  tried ;  and  it  is  a  very  unfortunate 
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condition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, which  confronts  us  under  it. 

(b)  Promotion  by  Seniority.  This  method  prevails 
to  a  very  large  degree  in  the  military  and  naval  services, 
which  are,  however,  at  the  present  time  trying  to  escape 
from  it,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  promotion  on 
proved  efficiency.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  force,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  in  the  civil  service.  Seniority  has 
very  slight  relation  to  efficiency,  and  promotion  by 
seniority,  while  perhaps  one  step  in  advance  of  promo- 
tion by  political  influence,  tends  to  impair  the  vitality 
of  the  service  and  kill  personal  initiative.  It  is  only 
applicable  as  a  means  of  discrimination  among  candidates 
where  other  qualifications  for  advancement  are  equal,  and 
even  then  the  criterion  should  not  be  seniority  in  service, 
for  mere  length  of  service  may  be  an  indication  of  in- 
ability to  advance,  but  seniority  in  grade  or  position. 

(c)  Promotion  on  Records  of  Efficiency.  Theoretic- 
ally, this  would  seem  to  provide  for  a  sound  method  of 
advancement  and  it  is  the  system  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  those  who  have  merely  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  public  service,  and  argue  mainly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  experience  in  private  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  system  has  rarely  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  public  departments,  unless  supple- 
mented by  a  discretion  in  the  appointing  officer  to  depart 
from  the  system,  and  appoint  from  the  outside,  or  by 
competitive  examination.  The  element  of  profit  being 
absent,  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  task  for  the 
marking  officer  to  discriminate  between  his  subordinates. 
Again,  the  marking  officer  is  human,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  record  is  continuous  and  entries  are  made  at 
stated  intervals  is  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  existence 
of  personal  preference,  favoritism,  and  outside  influence. 
As  it  exists  today,  this  system  is  not  uniform,  and  the 
chief  examiner  of  the  civil  service  commission,  who  has 

,  seen  long  service  in  the  departments,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "the  history  of  efficiency  ratings  as  a  basis 
for  promotion  in  the  federal  service  is  that  they  lapse 
or  become  perfunctory."  They  can  doubtless  be  greatly 
improved,  and  made  a  much  more  efficient  instrument 
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for  guiding  promotion  than  they  are  now,  but  they  need 
supplementing  and  checking.  The  difficulty  with  tiiem  is 
inherent;  an  efficiency  record  describes  the  way  in  which 
an  employee  does  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  assigned ; 
in  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  an  imperfect  test  of  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  higher  grade. 

We  should  not  for  these  reasons  entirely  reject  the 
efficiency  record.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  utilized  as  a 
very  important  element  in  making  promotions  if  properly 
conducted.  Faithfulness  and  efficiencv  in  the  perform- 
ance of  assigned  duty  is  one  important  consideration  in 
deciding  on  advancement  to  higher  duties.  In  order  to 
make  the  efficiency  records  in  the  federal  government 
perform  their  proper  function,  the  system  should  be 
standardized  and  made  uniform,  and  placed  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service  commission.  The 
marking  for  efficiency  by  immediate  superior  officers 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  a  supervisory  board  in 
order  to  correct  injustice  or  favoritism,  and  lastly  re- 
viewed by  the  civil  service  commission.  The  records 
should  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  employees,  who 
should  have  a  right  of  appeal.  The  commission  should 
have  the  power  to  enter  the  departments  and  establish 
standards  of  efficiency  for  different  bureaus  and  divisions, 
and  whenever  the  records  are  incomplete  or  unsatisfac- 
tory should  ascertain  comparative  efficiency  through-  ex- 
perts on  its  own  force.  An  experiment  in  this  direction 
is  now  being  made  by  the  Chicago  civil  service  com- 
mission, which  has  established  an  efficiency  bureau  in  its 
own  office  to  carry  out  these  purposes.  Precisely  this  kind 
of  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  government  service  by 
administrative  experts  employed  from  the  outside;  but 
spasmodic  investigation  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  govern- 
ment service  is  large  enough  to  justify  the  permanent  em- 
ployment of  skilled  experts  to  act  under  the  direction  of  a 
non-politica!  board,  which  already  has  jurisdiction  over 
appointments  and  jH^omotions. 

The  forms  of  efficiency  records  now  in  use  in  various 
departments  and  in  certain  cities  under  civil  service  rules 
are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  their  improvement  is  only  a 
matter  of  detail.    To  secure  the  best  results  we  believe 
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that  these  records  should  be  marked  monthly  under  each 
heading  by  the  chiefs  of  divisions.  In  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  standard  of  marking  so  that  employees  in  one 
bureau  will  not  find  themselves  discriminated  against 
when  they  come  into  competition  with  employees  of  an- 
other bureau,  and  also  in  order  to  minimize  the  influence 
of  personal  favoritism  or  prejudice,  boards  of  promotion 
should  be  established  in  each  department  and  office  to 
revise  and  equalize  the  ratings  of  division  chiefs.  Each 
division  chief  should  be  required  to  maintain  a  blotter 
upon  which  he  shall  make  from  time  to  time  entries  of 
any  significant  facts  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
employees.  The  ratings  should  be  based,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, on  these  entries  and  the  blotter  should  be  brought 
before  the  board  of  promotion  as  evidence  in  any  cause 
of  controversy.  The  employees  should  have  access  to 
the  ratings  made  by  the  board  of  promotion  and  should 
have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  service  commission, 
which  can,  if  necessary,  investigate  through  its  own 
force.  The  boards  of  promotion  should  meet  semi- 
annually and  make  their  reports  to  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  to  the 
department  of  these  records,  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
reduction,  transfer,  and  weeding  out  incompetents,  as 
well  as  for  creating  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  subordi- 
nation. If  properly  kept  and  consistently  carried  out, 
they  would  prove  invaluable. 

(d)  Competitive  Examination,  The  main  advantages 
of  promotion  by  competitive  examination  over  promotion 
on  a  basis  of  efficiency  records  arc : 

(i)  That  all  employees  submit  themselves  to  the 
same  tests  of  capacity; 

(2)  That  these  tests  have  relation  to  the  ability 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  higher  position ; 

(3)  That  the  examination  can  be  made  to  cover 
more  than  ability  to  perform  duty  in  a  particular 
division  or  section,  which  is  all  that  is  covered  by  the 
record  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  can  test  the  candi- 
date's general  ability  and  capacity  to  make  progress. 
Combined  with  a  system  of  marking  on  efficiency 
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and  the  favoritism  possible  under  that  system.  Just 
so  far  as  the  examination  is  complete,  it  submits  all 
candidates  to  absolute  tests  of  ability  to  perform  the 
work  required,  as  compared  with  tests  which  depend 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  an  examiner's  indi- 
vidual judgment. 

The  examination  must  be  competitive  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  If  the  head  of  the  department 
is  allowed  to  select  any  of  those  on  the  eligible  list,  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  all  qualified,  political  pressure 
and  favoritism  are  not  eliminated,  but  may  be  brought  to 
bear  in  favor  of  particular  candidates.  The  examination 
would  then,  in  fact,  be  non-competitive,  and  the  em- 
ployees, knowing  in  advance  the  person  whom  the  head 
of  department  desires  to  promote  and  will  promote  in 
case  he  passes  the  examination,  will  be  discouraged  from 
entering  the  examination. 

A  PROMOTION   SYSTEM   FOR  THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

We  have  now  considered  various  known  methods  of 
promotion  and  come  to  the  question  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  a  promotion  system  to  conditions  existing 
in  the  federal  service.  Of  these  methods  "free  promo- 
tion" must  be  rejected,  as  it  has  been  already  shown  to 
be  unsuited  to  these  conditions.  Seniority,  efficiency 
records,  and  competitive  examination  all  have  their  value 
as  elements  which  should  enter  into  consideration  in  mak- 
ing promotions.  The  question  would  then  seem  to  be 
how  they  can  best  be  combined? 

In  our  opinion  seniority  should  be  made  a  determining 
factor  in  promotion  only  when  the  application  of  other 
tests  of  efficiency  show  that  two  candidates  are  practically 
equal. 

Efficiency  records  as  they  do  not  bear  directly  on  the 
main  question — the  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
higher  position — should  not  be  given  a  preponderating 
weight. 

Competitive  examination,  as  going  most  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  providing  an  impartial  test  of 
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ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  higher  position^  should 
be  given  at  least  a  weight  of  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  system  of  promotion  now  in  force  in  the 
New  York  City  service,  where  more  has  been  done  by  the 
civil  service  commission  towards  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  promotion  than  in  any  other  jurisdiction.  l£ 
is  believed  to  be  giving  good  results.  Parts  of  the  sys- 
tem are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  secure  records  of 
efficiency  kept  by  department  chiefs  which  were  of  real 
use  in  promotion  inquiries,  but  boards  of  promotion  have 
been  established  in  the  departments,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  bureau  of  promotion  in  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  better  results  are  now  being  obtained. 

The  classified  service  in  the  federal  government  now 
covers  positions  ranging  in  salary  from  $(56o  or  even  less, 
to  $2,400.  At  the  top  of  the  classified  service  are  the 
positions  of  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  division,  most  of 
whom  receive  about  $1,800.  Above  these  are  the  unclassi- 
fied positions  of  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  assistant  secre- 
taries in  the  departments  in  Washington,  and  of  post- 
masters, collectors,  commissioners,  etc.,  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. Under  the  civil  service  law  these  positions  can- 
not be  classified,  as  appointments  to  them  are  made  by 
the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Any  promotion  system  now  introduced,  therefore,  will  not 
reach  higher  than  the  positions  of  chief  clerk  and  chief  of 
division ;  and  it  is  not  essential  to  consider  in  connection 
with  such  a  system  whether  it  is  calculated  satisfac- 
torily to  provide  employees  for  the  higher  adminis- 
trative positions. 

In  applying  a  combined  system  of  promotion  made  up 
of  seniority,  efficiency  records,  and  competitive  examina- 
tion to  the  present  classified  service,  the  subject  of  sen- 
iority presents  no  difficulties  for  the  civil  service  com- 
mission in  installing  such  a  system,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  record.  We  have  already  considered  the  changes 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  efficiency  records  a  proper 
clement  in  regulating  promotions.  The  board  of  promo- 
tion in  the  departments  and  offices  might  well  be  com- 
posed of  one  representative  of  the  commission  and  of 
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higher  officers  of  the  department,  detailed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  official  head.  We  suggest  boards  of  five 
members,  and  in  order  to  secure  continuity  and  the  main- 
tenance of  standards  of  marking  it  would  be  well  to  have 
assigned  to  it  the  chief  clerk  and  two  chiefs  of  division, — 
who  as  members  of  the  classified  service  could  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  long  terms, — the  chief  of  the  bureau  the 
employees  of  which  are  to  be  rated,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  civil  service  commission. 

In  applying  competitive  examinations,  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  they  should  be  scholastic  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  candidate's  general  intelligence  and 
education,  or  whether  they  should  be  practical  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  particular  vacant  position.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ex- 
amination should  relate  to  more  than  the  fixed  duties  of 
a  particular  position,  in  order  that  it  may  bring  to  the 
top  broad-minded  men  capable  of  performing  all  the 
various  duties  included  in  that  grade  of  work  and  of 
progressing  to  higher  grades.  Otherwise  the  promotion 
will  serve  only  the  temporary  purpose  of  filling  satis- 
factorily an  existing  vacancy,  and  will  not  furnish  ma- 
terial for  further  advancement.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  examination  should  be  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the 
standard  of  the  grade  of  positions  to  be  filled  and  the 
duties  required  in  that  grade,  and  should  not  be  wholly  a 
scholastic  test.  In  the  classified  service,  as  it  exists  today, 
men  are  wanted  who  can  step  in  and  fill  a  vacancy  with- 
out serving  a  long  apprenticeship  in  learning  the  duties. 

Promotion  from  place  to  place  by  competitive  ex- 
amination presents  no  serious  difficulties.  The  examina- 
tion deals  with  the  duties  of  the  position  of  the  higher 
grade.  With  increases  of  salary,  however,  the  problem 
is  much  more  difficult. 

It  may  be  theoretically  possible  to  conceive  of  a  s>'s- 
tem  requiring  the  holding  of  competitive  examinations 
for  each  contemplated  increase  of  salary,  however  small 
such  increase  may  be,  with  the  provision  that  the  person 
standing  highest  in  the  competition  shall  receive  the  in- 
crease ;  but  practically  this  is  an  impossibility.  Examina- 
tions must  deal  with  knowledge  and,  as  applied  to  the 
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civil  service,  with  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  positions, 
but  where  the  increase  is  small — z  matter  of  $60,  $120 
or  $200 — the  advancement  does  not  mean  a  change  in 
duties  great  enough  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  an 
examination  of  higher  standard.  The  attempt  to  apply 
this  plan  has  been  found  in  practice  to  lead  to  infinite  con- 
fusion. Men  are  called  upon  constantly  to  pass  examina- 
tions and  such  examinations  may  be  of  no  higher  grade 
than  the  last  taken.  As  a  result  the  examination  comes 
to  be  meaningless.  It  is  axiomatic  with  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem,  that  if  examinations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted for  increases  of  salary,  the  salary  grades  must  be 
far  enough  apart  to  presuppose  a  material  advancement 
in  duties  from  grade  to  grade,  so  that  standard  examina- 
tions for  each  grade  can  be  established.  This  means 
usually  a  change  in  salary  of  from  $400  to  $600.  Such 
change  in  salaries  for  different  classes  is  provided  for 
in  the  Gillett  re-classification  bill  between  the  entrance 
salaries  for  under-clerks,  junior  clerks,  clerks,  senior 
clerks,  etc.  Intermediate  grades  of  salaries  may  be  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  advancement  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  desirable;  but  such  increases  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  examination  grade  should  be  on  the  basis  of  efficiency 
records  and  seniority  and  not  upon  examination.  Exam- 
ination grades  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  correspond 
with  the  limits  of  salary  for  different  classes  as  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  but  the  civil  service  commission 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  examination  periods  at  those 
stages  at  which  a  material  change  of  duty  may  be 
predicated. 

METHOD   OF    CERTIFICATION 

Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  securing  the  proper 
person  to  be  promoted,  there  are  many  who  contend  that 
the  appointing  officer  should  be  given  a  larger  scope  of 
selection  from  the  eligible  list  that  in  the  case  of  original 
employment,  where  the  usual  rule  is  that  three  names  shall 
be  certified  from  which  the  appointing  officer  shall  select 
one.  To  increase  the  number  of  names  certified,  however, 
is  to  make  the  examination  more  and  more  non-competi- 
tive and  thus  to  allow  a  greater  opening  for  favoritism 
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and  political  influence  and  to  discourage  entrance  into  the 
examination.  We  believe  that  the  rule  of  certifying  three 
names  should  be  preserved  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
service,  but  that  a  greater  scope  of  selection  than  is 
usual  in  original  appointments  can  be  advantageously 
given  to  the  appointing  officer  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
method.  Examinations  for  promotions  should  be  open 
to  all  persons  of  a  particular  grade  throughout  the  entire 
department.  From  this  a  department  eligible  list  should 
be  made^  and  this  list  should  then  be  subdivided  both 
for  bureaus  and  divisions.  Discretion  should  then  be 
lodged  in  the  appointing  officer  to  ask  for  a  certification 
from  the  top  of  the  division  list  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
best  to  promote  a  man  with  experience  in  the  particular 
line  of  work  required,  or  if  on  the  other  hand  he  con- 
siders the  persons  on  the  division  list  not  fully  qualified 
for  the  position  to  be  filled,  he  may  ask  for  a  certification 
from  either  the  bureau  or  the  department  list  and  in  this 
way  secure  a  man  of  broader  qualifications. 

PROBATION 

The  principle  of  probationary  service  is  as  fully  ap- 
plicable to  promotion  as  to  original  appointment,  although 
this  fact  has  generally  been  overlooked  in  civil  service 
laws.  Probation  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  examination, 
and,  as  applied  to  promotion  examination,  it  is  that  part 
which  tests  in  actual  service  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didate who  has  been  shown  to  be  faithful  by  the  efficiency 
record,  and  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  the  position  by  the  competitive  examination.  The 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  all  promotions  shall  be 
for  a  probationary  period,  to  be  fixed  by  the  rules,  will 
give  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a  check  upon  errors 
in  the  examination. 

The  argument  will  undoubtedly  be  made  against  this 
proposed  system  of  regulated  promotion  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  places  within  the  classified  service  that  it 
contains  no  provision  for  bringing  new  blood  into  the 
service  of  the  departments,  and  will  tend  to  build  up  a 
bureaucracy.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  classified  service  at  the  present  day  does  not  reacff 
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the  higher  executive  positions  in  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant from  time  to  time  to  bring  in  a  fredi  point  of 
view  and  new  methods  of  administration,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  service  from  becoming  crystallized  and  not  open 
to  improvements.  Your  Committee  would  not  make  this 
system  of  promotions  hard  and  fast,  but  would  lodge  ir 
the  civil  service  commission  a  discretion  to  decide  whether 
the  higher  places,  demanding  executive  ability,  can  be 
better  filled  through  promotion,  or  through  the  holding 
of  an  original  open  competitive  examination,  from  which, 
of  course,  the  employees  in  the  department  in  line  for  pro- 
motion would  not  be  excluded.  In  the  absence  of  eligibles 
found  competent  by  promotion  examination  to  fill  the 
higher  position,  of  course  open  competitive  examination 
would  be  resorted  to.  In  these  two  ways  new  blood  and 
new  ideas  would  be  brought  into  the  service  at  various 
stages. 

A  consistent  plan  of  promotion,  applicable  to  all  de- 
partments and  offices  inside  and  outside  of  Washington, 
is  here  presented  in  its  broad  outlines.  Its  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  different  branches  of  the  service  will  re- 
quire consideration  of  many  details,  which  it  is  not  profit- 
able for  us  to  enter  into.  Such  details  can  best  be  cared 
for  in  rules  and  regulations  drawn  by  persons  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  exact  conditions  in  the  different 
branches. 

UNCLASSIFIED   ADMINISTRATIVE   POSITIONS 

In  thus  presenting  a  plan  of  promotion  applicable  to 
the  classified  service  as  it  now  exists,  your  Committee 
does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recognizing  that  the 
classified  service  has  reached  its  proper  limit,  or  that  the 
principle  of  promotion  cannot  profitably  be  carried  higher. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
must  come  when  it  will  be  generally  recognized  that  ad- 
ministrative officials  not  connected  with  the  policy  of  the 
government,  such  as  postmasters,  collectors  of  customs, 
collectors  of  internal  revenue,  commissioners  of  immi- 
gration, etc.,  outside  of  Washington  and  heads  of  bureaus 
in  the  service  of  the  departments  in  Washington,  should 
hold  their  positions  regardless  of  politics  and  should  be 
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placed  on  a  secure  tenure  during  efficiency.  When  this 
time  arrives  these  positions  can  unquestionably  be  best 
filled  through  the  promotion  of  persons,  who  in  addition 
to  possessing  capacity  to  fill  them,  shall  have  enjoyed  a 
sufficient  degree  of  departmental  experience.  The  natural 
result  of  a  system  of  regulated  promotion,  is,  however, 
to  confine  original  appointments  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases  to  the  lowest  grades,  all  the  higher  grades  being 
filled  by  promotion,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
these  higher  executive  positions  now  unclassified  can  in  a 
majority  of  instances  best  be  filled  through  the  advance- 
ment of  persons  who  originally  entered  the  service  as 
$900  clerks. 

To  meet  this  situation  we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt,  in  part,  the  plan  which  has  worked  so  successfully 
in  England  of  dividing  the  service  into  a  higher  and 
lower  grade  and  placing  the  higher  administrative  posi- 
tions now  unclassified  in  the  United  States  service  in 
the  upper  grade.  There  would  be  but  few  positions  in 
the  upper  grade  and  these  would  be  mostly  confined  to  the 
departments  in  Washington;  for  positions  outside  of 
Washington,  now  unclassified,  such  as  postmasters  and 
collectors  (with  the  possible  exception  of  those  in  the 
largest  cities)  could  be  satisfactorily  filled  by  promotion. 
But  within  the  Washington  departments  are  a  number  of 
high  grade  positions  such  as  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the 
lower  assistant  secretaries  which  demand  a  high  degree 
of  executive  ability  and  frequently  special  training. 

For  the  filling  of  these  positions  in  the  upper  grade  we 
recommend  the  holding  of  high  grade  educational  ex- 
aminations on  a  par  with  university  examinations,  open 
alike  to  persons  in  the  service  in  line  for  promotion,  not 
over  40  years  of  age,  and  to  persons  not  connected  with 
the  service,  not  over  25  years  of  age.  The  examination 
should  be  an  open  competition  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Those  standing  highest  in  such  examina- 
tions should  be  appointed  to  serve  as  apprentices  in  the 
department  in  positions  as  assistants  to  chiefn  of  di- 
visions, bureau  chiefs,  and  assistant  secretaries,  and  dur- 
ing the  two  years  following  their  appointment  they  should 
be  subject  to  frequcfnt  transfer  so  that  they  may  become 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  department  methods  in  different 
branches.  After  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  they  should 
be  subject  to  a  further  examination  dealing  with  de- 
partmental methods  of  administration  and  as  a  result 
of  this  examination  should  be  promoted  as  vacancies 
occur  to  positions  of  chiefs  of  division  and  higher  posi- 
tions, or  else  dropped  from  the  service. 

If  these  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  upper  serv- 
ice are  held  annually  they  will  continually  provide  for 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  at  the  needed  points,  and  will 
serve  as  a  constant  incentive  to  men  who  entered  the 
service  at  the  lower  grades  to  seek  a  broader  education 
with  the  chance  of  aspiring  to  the  most  responsible  and 
highest  paid  non-political  positions  in  the  United  States 
government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman; 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Jr., 
Richard  H.  Dana, 
William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 

special  Committee  on  Promotions^ 
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TABLE  A. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SALARIES  UNDER  THE  GILLETT 

BILL. 

Supervisory  Grade. 

Chief  clerks. 

Chiefs  of  divisions.  $4^>oo 

Others     performing     supervisory,  to 

executive  and  administrative  du-  $2100 
ties  to  be  specifically  estimated 
for. 

Clerical  Grades. 

Largely    supervisory    or    highest  fcioo 

order  of  clerical  ability  involv-  $19^ 

ing  much  original  thought,  con-  $1860 
sideration  and  investigation. 

Routine  work  involving  responsi-  %17¥> 

bility,  special  ability  and  original  $1620 

thought,    consideration  and  in-  $1500 
vestigation. 

Routine,  little  original  thought,  or  $1580 

consideration,      but      requiring  $1320 

judgment,  responsibility  and  spe-  $1260 

cial  skill.  $1200 

Simple  and  routine  work,  requir-  $1080 

ing  care,  accuracy  and  skill  $1020 

S960 
$900 
Sub-Clerical  Grades. 

Not  clerical  or  mechanical,  requir-  |  840 

ing  special  skill  or  personal  re-  $  780 

sponsibility,       as       messengers,  $  720 

watchmen,  skilled  laborers.  $  660 

Rough  and  unskilled  work,  as  la-  $  660 

borers  generally.  i  600 

$480 

Youthful    employees    engaged    in  $  420 

light  work,  as  messenger  boys.  $  560 


SUPER- 
VISORY. 


I.  SENIOR 
CLERKS. 


II.  CLERKS. 


III.  JUNIOR 
CLERKS. 


IV.  UNDER 
CLERKS. 


IL 

in. 


IV. 


Requiring  only  part  time  each  day, 
as  charwomen  and  janitors. 
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Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Promotions. 

George  R.  Wales,  Chief  Examiner  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission: 

The  principles  of  the  civil-service  law  have  become 
so  closely  and  securely  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
national  government  that  few,  if  any,  will  contend  for 
anything  other  than  merit  as  a  basis  for  promotion. 

Questions  begin  to  arise  and  opinions  begin  to  diverge 
when  there  is  consideration  of  a  means  of  arriving  at  the 
comparative  merit  of  employes,  or,  to  phrase  it  differ- 
ently, when  there  is  consideration  of  what  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  showing  the  relative  claim  of  employes  to  pro- 
motion. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  promotion  problem  in 
the  federal  service  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  and 
received  consideration  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
general  clerical  force,  this  force  comprising  a  large  share 
of  the  personnel  and  assigned  to  duties  of  a  general  and 
diversified  character. 

Again,  those  who  have  given  any  considerable  thought 
and  study  to  the  conditions  existing  in  this  immense  force 
of  employes — many  times  greater  than  that  of  any  public 
or  private  corporation  within  the  borders  of  the  country — 
will  concur  in  the  view  that  the  subject  of  further  im- 
provement in  promotion  methods  is  one  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  friends  of  business  administration  in 
governmental  affairs. 

Before  the  establishment  of  a  merit  system  for  en- 
trance to  the  fed'eral  classified  service  there  naturally  was 
no  such  question  as  the  promotion  question,  because  then 
many  appointments  were  admittedly  made  upon  the  basis 
of  favoritism,  political  or  otherwise,  and  the  amount  of 
salary  an  employe  could  obtain  depended  largely  upon 
the  degree  of  influence  he  could  command.  After  the 
passage  of  the  civil-service  act,  as  groups  of  clerical  posi- 
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tions  became  classified  from  time  to  time,  vacancies  were 
required  to  be  filled  from  those  who  passed  highest  as 
the  result  of  competitive  examinations.  Clerical  positions 
have  been  added  gradually  to  the  classified  service,  both 
by  legislation  and  executive  order.  Generally  speaking, 
the  occupants  of  the  positions  at  the  time  of  classification 
were  retained  and  brought  into  the  classified  service  with 
their  positions.  Inclusions  by  legislative  enactment  or 
executive  order  have  aggregated  far  less  than  the  number 
of  clerks  appointed  through  competitive  examination,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  clerks  who  have  come  in  as  the 
result  of  competition  is  constantly  increasing.  Without 
any  further  inclusions  of  clerks  in  the  classified  service 
by  legislation  or  executive  order,  eventually  those  who 
have  entered  the  service  through  competition  will  com- 
prise the  entire  clerical  force. 

Before  the  civil-service  act  became  effective,  persons 
obtaining  their  positions  through  influence  usually  re- 
tained them  only  during  the  public  life  of  the  person  who 
secured  their  appointment;  and  after  such  persons  were 
included  in  the  classified  service,  it  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that,  having  obtained  their  original  appointment 
as  the  result  of  favoritism,  they  should  endeavor  to 
secure  increase  of  pay  in  the  same  manner.  Persons  who 
entered  the  service  under  the  patronage  system  naturally 
do  not  have,  nor  can  they  have  the  same  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  principles  of  the 
civil-service  law  as  have  those  who  come  in  as  a  result  of 
its  provisions.  While  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
ascertain  accurately,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  attempts  to  secure  advancement 
upon  political  favor  have  been  made  by  those  who  were 
covered  into  the  classified  service  without  examination. 
Senators  and  representatives  are  often  not  aware  of  the 
appointments  of  their  constituents  through  competition 
under  the  civil-service  act,  this  being  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  members  of  Congress  ask  the  commission  for 
statements  showing  the  appointees  in  Washington  charged 
to  their  districts;  and  such  requests  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  the  statement,  that  so  far  as  known  to 
these  members  of  Congress,  none  of  their  constituents 
have  been   appointed,   when,  as  a  matter  of   fact,   the 
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Tccords  show  a  very  considerable  number  of  such  ap- 
pointments. 

All  of  these  conditions  suggest  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, if  not  practically  all,  of  the  attempts  to  secure 
preferment  in  promotion  by  means  of  political  influence 
have  been  made  by  persons  who  secured  their  original 
appointments  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  through  exam- 
ination under  the  civil-service  law.  As  the  proportion 
of  such  persons  in  the  service  decreases  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  those  appointed  under  the  merit  system, 
it  is  clear  that  political  considerations  must  have  less  and 
less  to  do  with  promotions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  any  impression  that  im- 
proper influence  is  still  a  factor  to  any  great  extent  in 
promotions  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  prevalent  habit  of 
clerks  who  fail  to  be  promoted  to  complain  and  charge 
ihat  the  clerks  who  are  promoted  receive  their  promo- 
tions for  such  reason.  Speaking  of  present  conditions, 
-the  chief  of  the  appointment  division  of  one  of  the  larger 
departments  says : 

"Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  charges 
made  by  disappointed  employes  that  promotions  are  made 
-through  political  influence  or  favoritism  of  any  kind.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  there  may  be  an  occasional  instance  in 
which  an  employe  may  be  recommended  by  a  chief  of  bureau 
on  account  of  some  personal  or  political  influence,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  practically  all  of  them,  the  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  chief  are  based  upon  merit." 

The  belief  that  the  exercise  of  influence  in  promotion 
is  frequent  at  this  time  receives  color  from  the  fact  that 
many  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  through 
courtesy  to  their  constituents  make  inquiries  in  their 
^ehalf. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  section 
lo  of  the  civil-service  act: 

•'That  no  recommendation  of  any  person  who  shall  apply 
for  office  or  place  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  may 
be  given  by  any  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, except  as  to  the  character  or  residence  of  the 
applicant,  shall  be  received  or  considered  by  any  person 
concerned  in  making  any  examination  or  appointment  under 
this  act." 

Also,  to  section  3  of  Civil  Service  Rule  XI : 

"No  recommendation  for  the  promotion  of  a  classified 
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employe  shall  be  considered  by  any  officer  concerned  in  mak- 
ing promotions,  unless  it  be  made  by  the  person  under  whose 
supervision  such  employe  has  served;  and  such  recommenda- 
tion by  any  other  person,  if  made  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  employe,  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  debar- 
ring him  from  the  promotion  proposed,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  offense  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  removing  him  from 
the  service." 

and  again,  to  the  Executive  Order  of  January  25,  1906: 

"All  officers  and  employes  of  the  United  States  of  every 
description,  serving  in  or  under  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments' or  independent  government  establishments,  and 
whether  so  serving  in  or  out  of  Washington,  are  hereby  for 
bidden,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  individually  or  through 
associations,  to  solicit  an  increase  of  pay  or  to  influence  or 
attempt  to  influence  in  their  own  interest  any  other  legisla- 
tion whatever,  either  before  Congress  or  its  committees,  or 
in  any  way  save  through  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
independent  government  establishments  in  or  under  which 
they  serve,  on  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  government 
service." 

It  is  evident  from  all  available  testimony  at  hand 
and  from  existing  conditions,  that  promotions  are  af- 
fected less  and  less  by  considerations  of  favoritism. 
Especially  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  marked 
change  of  attitude  toward  the  personnel  of  the  service 
on  the  part  of  appointing  officers,  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and,  probably  to  a  less  extent,  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  The  service  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  merely  so  much  plunder.  Employes 
are  not,  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  being  in  the  service, 
regarded  by  members  of  Congress  as  constituents  to 
whom  they  may  look  for  political  aid ;  more  and  more 
is  service  for  the  government  looked  upon  as  a  business 
proposition. 

As  illustrative  of  sentiment  among  departmental 
officials,  there  may  be  cited  the  non-partisan  and  busi- 
nesslike investigation  of  the  personnel  by  some  of  the 
departments,  with  practical  results  in  the  way  of  re- 
movals and  demotions  of  the  inefficient  and  correspond- 
ing promotion  of  the  efficient — and  this,  too,  without 
apparent  regard  for  political  considerations  and  with- 
out apparent  interference  on  the  part  of  persons  with 
political  influence.   An  official  in  one  of  these  departments 
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whose  position  brings  him  in  immediate  contact  with 
every  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  department,  re- 
cently made  the  following  statement: 

"In  my  seven  years  of  service  here,  during  which  period 
thousands  of  promotions  have  been  made,  I  can  recall  only 
five  or  six  cases  in  which  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
personal,  social,  or  political  influence  might  have  been  the 
controlling  factor.  Of  course  it  is  entirely  possible  that  an 
investigation  of  these  cases  would  have  shown  my  conjec- 
tures to  have  been  unfounded. 

"Under  the  promotion  system  which  now  exists  in  this 
department  political,  personal  and  social  influences,  as  well 
as  personal  favoritism,  are  eliminated,  thereby  insuring  pro- 
motion solely  on  merit." 

Again  in  one  of  the  departments  during  the  present 
administration,  of  the  fifteen  positions  outside  the 
classified  service  filled  by  presidential  appointment, 
thirteen  were  filled  by  the  promotion  of  persons  al- 
ready in  the  service.  In  this  connection  a  long  list 
of  cases  could  be  cited  of  selection  from  the  classified 
service  for  appointment  to  high  administrative  posi- 
tions, with  all  of  which,  however,  members  of  this 
body  are  fully  familiar. 

An  administrative  official  of  a  large  department 
who  has  had  many  years  of  highly  responsible  and 
diversified  government  duty,  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  head  of  his  department  that  a  certain 
division  is  to-day  doing  satisfactorily  80  per  cent  more 
work  than  ten  years  ago,  and  with  fewer  employes. 

Of  course,  some  of  this  improvement  may  be  cred- 
ited to  better  methods,  but  after  all,  this  could  only 
be  possible  under  a  successful  operation  of  the  merit 
system,  both  in  original  appointment  and  in  promotion 
and  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  such  operation  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  forc«. 

The  advanced  state  of  public  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  merit  system  is  reflected  by  President  Taft  in 
that  part  of  his  recent  message  to  Congress  relating 
to  the  civil  service. 

The  very  interesting  report  of  your  committee  on 
promotions  covers  suggestions  and  topics  that  have 
been  subjects  of  careful  study  and  earnest  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  federal  civil  service  commission 
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and  also  by  the  departments.  Some  two  or  three  years 
before  the  proposed  plan  of  reclassification  was  actually 
formulated,  the  civil  service  commission  in  its  annual 
reports  urged  a  reclassification  of  the  service  upon  the 
basis  of  duties  performed,  and  has  since  been  an  active 
agent  in  all  the  steps  that  have  been  thus  far  taken 
toward  its  accomplishment.  The  important  result  of 
all  this  consideration  is  the  gratifying  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  reclassification  of  the  service 
squarely  upon  the  basis  of  duties  performed,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  existing  clerical  grade.  Such  a 
reclassification  is  represented  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Gillett  bill,  favorably  reported  to  the  House  at  its 
last  session. 

Preliminary  to  any  effective  forward  movement  in 
improving  the  personnel  of  the  departments  is  reclassi- 
fication. It  is  the  first  essential  step  toward  bringing 
about  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  compensate  employes  according  to  the  duties 
they  perform.  It  is  of  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  all  efforts  to  bring  about  results  ear- 
nestly desired  by  every  friend  of  sound  business  gov- 
ernment, namely,  the  selection  for  promotion  of  the  most 
efficient,  should  be  based  upon  this  plan  of  reclassifica- 
tion. After  the  necessary  legislation  is  secured,  then 
must  follow  a  very  careful  application  of  such  reclassi- 
fication plan,  that  is,  a  careful  readjustment  of  existing 
organization  of  the  service.  To  put  such  a  reclassifica- 
tion into  actual  operation  will  mean  some  very  radical 
changes  in  existing  organizations  of  personnel.  When 
such  readjustment  has  been  actually  accomplished,  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  service  may  be  so  changed  and 
points  of  view  may  be  so  altered  that  it  is  difficult  at  this 
time  to  do  much  more  than  speculate  as  to  further  steps 
to  be  taken. 

The  very  fact  of  readjustment  of  the  service  under 
the  reclassification  plan  can  but  operate  to  the  betterment 
of  the  service.  For  example,  whenever  a  promotion  were 
proposed,  the  departments  could  be  required  to  report  to 
the  commission  the  exact  duties  to  which  the  employe 
would  be  assigned  in  his  new  position;  and  the  commis- 
sion would  thus  be  able  to  know  whether  such  an  employe 
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had  passed  the  examination  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
positions  having  that  character  of  duties,  and  could  also 
determine  whether  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
the  person  was  to  be  promoted  were  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  the  classification  act,  and  therefore  to  be  com- 
pensated in  accordance  with  that  act.  All  this  could  be 
done  under  and  in  keeping  with  existing  civil  service  rules 
with  little,  if  any,  added  machinery  or  force. 

Familiarity  with  the  present  classification  of  the 
federal  service  is  presumed,  under  which  the  term 
"class"  refers  to  grouping  by  compensation  and  the 
term  **grade"  to  grouping  by  duties.  You  are  doubt- 
less also  familiar  with  the  proposed  reclassification  of 
the  existing  general  clerical  grade,  whereby  such  grade 
is  subdivided  into  under  clerks,  junior  clerks,  clerks, 
and  senior  clerks,  each  subdivision  having  several 
classes  or  rates  of  pay. 

One  of  the  matters  that  may  be  profitably  specu- 
lated upon  in  the  consideration  of  promotions  within 
the  clerical  grade  is  whether,  under  the  subdivisions 
of  the  existing  clerical  grade  as  outlined  in  the  pro- 
posed reclassification  of  the  service,  such  subdivisions 
of  the  general  clerical  grade  shall  be  thereafter  treated 
as  separate  examination  grades ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
to  each  of  the  proposed  subdivisions  of  the  existing 
general  clerical  grade  a  different  examination  shall  be 
provided  for  original  entrance.  If  such  subdivisions 
should  be  so  treated,  then  promotion  from  one  subdivi- 
sion to  the  next,  under  existing  provisions  of  the 
rules,  could  be  subject  to  a  competitive  test  consist- 
ing of  the  examination  provided  for  original  entrance 
to  the  next  subdivision,  combined  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  competitors  in  the  subdivision  in  which  they 
have  served,  in  like  manner  as  in  promotions  from  the 
subclerical  grades  to  the  clerical  grade  at  this  time. 
There  are  objections,  however,  to  providing  different 
promotion  examinations  for  each  subdivision  of  the 
clerical  grade  which  will  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  has  been  urged  that  after  a  person  has 
entered  the  position  of  under  clerk,  for  example,  as  the 
result  of  a  competitive  mental  test  of  the  degree  of 
general  intelligence  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
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trial  or  probation  in  clerical  work,  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  promotion  of  the  most  efficient 
to  require  a  further  academic  test  for  promotion  to  the 
position  of  junior  clerk,  because  not  infrequently  the 
under  clerk  who  actually  demonstrates  by  his  work 
that  he  is  the  best  fitted  for  promotion  to  junior  clerk 
is  the  one  that  may  fall  below  several  others  in  such 
test.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  law  one  of  the  commissioners  stated  before  a 
congressional  committee  that  a  written  examination 
for  passing  from  one  grade  of  clerk  to  another  had 
been  tried,  and,  in  his  opinion,  had  proved  a  failure. 

It  might,  however,  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  the  merit  system  to  accept  an  under  clerk's  satis- 
factory record  for  promotion  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
examination  provided  for  original  entrance  as  junior 
clerk,  and  thus  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  establish 
different  examinations  for  original  entrance  without  re- 
quiring mental  test  in  promotion. 

And  this  suggests  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
of  recruiting  the  service. 

Some  of  the  bureaus  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington are  organized  upon  the  principle  of  giving  the 
persons  brought  in  at  the  lower  grades  and  salaries 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  go  to  the  top  in  their  line  of 
work;  at  the  same  time,  original  entrance  is  provided 
at  different  grades  up  the  line,  but  a  position  in  one  of 
the  higher  grades  is  never  filled  by  original  appoint- 
ment so  long  as  a  person  can  be  found  in  the  lower 
grades  as  well  qualified  as  persons  obtainable  by  orig- 
inal appointment.  We  have  here  in  actual  practice 
the  plan  of  bringing  in  new  blood  elsewhere  than  at 
the  bottom,  whenever  the  new  blood  is  found  to  be 
better  than  that  in  the  lower  grades. 

Closely  related  to  reclassification  and  competition 
of  clerks  for  promotion  is  the  difficulty  of  attempting 
to  compare  efficiency  of  two  or  more  clerks  not  en- 
gaged upon  substantially  the  same  class  of  work.  It  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question  to  compare  the  efficiency 
of  employees  engaged  upon  distinctly  different  kinds 
of  work;  in  any  consideration  of  relative  efficiency  of 
employees  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  credit  or  discredit 
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a  clerk  solely  because  of  the  nature  of  his  assignment. 
This  difficulty  was  voiced  by  a  distinguished  ex-com- 
missioner when  he  said,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject : 
"It  is  like  a  county  fair.  You  cannot  make  a  competi- 
tion between  a  racehorse  and  a  shorthorn  bull,  as  the 
test  will  not  apply.  You  can  have  a  test  for  a  race- 
horse and  a  test  for  a  shorthorn  bull." 

Under  existing  requirements  of  the  civil-service  act 
and  rules,  and  in  fact  since  the  establishment  of  the 
system,  separate  examinations  are  provided  for  original 
entrance  and  for  promotion  to  grades  or  positions  re- 
quiring different  degrees  of  general  intelligence, 
scholastic  attainment,  or  technical  knov^cledge,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Positions  in  the  classified  service,  con- 
sequently, group  themselves  naturally  under  examina- 
tion grades.  When  a  person  is  proposed  for  promo- 
tion to  a  position  for  which  a  different  examination  is 
provided,  he  must  qualify  in, the  ^examination  or  its 
equivalent  provided  for  that  position,  in  addition  to 
and  really  separate  from  any  consideration  of  his  effi- 
ciency record.  In  many,  and  perhaps  most,  cases  of 
promotion  from  one  examination  grade  to  another 
there  are  so  few  employes  to  be  considered  that  there 
is  little,  if  any,  competition.  For  many  years  the  com- 
mission has  provided  competitive  tests  for  promotion 
from  one  grade  to  a  higher  grade,  as  in  promotions 
from  the  subclerical  grades  to  the  clerical  grade,  the 
test  in  this  instance  consisting  of  the  examination  pro- 
vided for  original  entrance,  combined  with  the  effi- 
ciency rating  of  the  competitors  in  the  subclerical  posi- 
tions in  which  they  have  served,  there  being  the  added 
requirement  that  all  competitors  must  attain  the  pass- 
ing percentage  in  the  mental  part  of  the  examination 
before  they  will  be  given  any  credit  for  efficiency. 
Even  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  value  of  a 
man's  efficiency  in  a  sub-clerical  capacity  has  been 
questioned  as  a  measure  of  his  value  for  promotion  to 
the  clerical  grade.  An  answer  to  this  point,  it  seems, 
is  that  efficiency  ratings  should  not  be  based  solely 
upon  the  employe's  value  as  a  messenger,  for  example, 
but  should  include  consideration  of  those  personal 
qualities  not  tested  in  the  examination,  but  with  which 
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he  should  be  credited  or  discredited  in  determining  his 
claim  for  advancement,  thus  leaving  the  test  of  his 
clerical  intelligence  to  the  mental  part  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

A  systematic  plan  for  rating  efficiency  is  desirable, 
provided  it  is  workable  and  not  too  complex.  It  would 
seem,  in  any  event,  that  in  determining  relative  effi- 
ciency or  comparative  merit  of  clerks  in  competition 
for  promotion  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  is  in  immediate  contact 
•  with  and  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  turned 
out  by  those  clerks,  and  that  person,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  federal  service,  is  usually  the  chief  of  divi- 
sion. This  judgment  should  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  performed 
by  the  clerks  and  their  general  conduct  and  habits,  but 
also  their  personal  temperament  and  adaptability — 
qualities  difficult  of  being  tested  by  inspection  by  a 
third  party  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them  and 
with  the  demands  of  the  position  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion. 

The  chief  of  division  has  actual  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  clerks  under  his  supervision. 
A  chief  of  division  who  cannot  fairly,  intelligently  and 
conscientiously  arrive  at  the  order  in  which  clerks 
under  his  jurisdiction  are  entitled  to  promotion  is  not 
fit  to  be  chief  of  division,  and  the  bureau  officer  should 
select  his  chiefs  of  division  with  that  idea  in  view. 
Given  chiefs  of  division  who  can  and  will  exercise  fair 
and  just  judgment,  the  bureau  officer  has  still  a  difficult 
task  in  harmonizing  the  ratings  for  the  entire  bureau. 
A  division  chief  should  be  required  to  record  his  find- 
ings at  stated  regular  intervals,  and  submit  them  to 
the  bureau  officer.  Further,  the  bureau  officer  can  go 
far  toward  harmonizing  and  coordinating  the  reports 
of  the  different  chiefs  of  division  in  his  bureau  by  his 
knowledge  of  each  chief,  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily 
contact,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  class  of  work 
performed    in    each    division. 

Competition  for  promotion,  being  practically  con- 
fined to  employes  within  a  bureau,  the  bureau,  or  the 
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bureau  officer,  may  be  taken  as  the  administrative  unit 
in  the  matter  of  promotions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  head  of  a  bureau  is 
charged  with  two  important  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  promotion — first,  the  careful  selection  of  his 
chiefs  of  division  with  special  reference  to  their  ability 
to  render  sound,  competent  and  just  judgment  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  employes;  and,  second,  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  records  of  employee  in  the  different  divi- 
sions in  his  bureau;  and  in  this  latter  duty  any  com- 
plete system  should  require  that  the  bureau  officer 
have  assistance.  If  an  efficiency  record  is  reviewed, 
or  even  scrutinized,  by  an  official  or  body  not  belong- 
ing to  the  bureau  organization,  it  will  naturally  be 
better  made  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  the  system 
will  be  less  liable  to  lapse  or  become  perfunctory,  on 
the  same  principle  that  publicity  prevents  abuses  in 
public  and  semi-public  corporations. 

Closely  in  this  connection  comes  the  important  con- 
sideration as  to  just  what  responsibility  and  power  the 
civil  •  service  commission  is  to  exercise  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  plan  of  efficiency  ratings  for  promotion, 
in  the  way,  for  example,  of  reviewing  the  ratings  and 
auditing  promotions  and  other  changes  resulting  from 
the  system. 

It  is  the  practice  at  present  in  some  departments 
to  require  division  chiefs  to  submit  efficiency  reports 
to  bureau  officers  for  transmission  to  the  head  of  the 
department  for  his  information. 

Under  existing  law  this  practice  could  be  extended 
uniformly  to  all  departments  and  could  be  amplified 
so  that  the  civil  service  commission  could  compare  all 
promotions  and  demotions  with  these  efficiency  reports 
in  connection  with  its  duty  in  checking  all  changes  in 
the  service  under  the  contemplated  reclassification, 
already  pointed  out.  To  give  the  commission  any  fur- 
ther power  than  this,  whereby,  for  example,  it  would 
become  its  duty  to  revise  efficiency  ratings,  would 
seem  to  require  legislation.  In  considering  the  wis- 
dom of  asking  for  legislation  giving  the  commission 
power  to  overrule  an  appointing  officer  in  the  matter  of 
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promotion,  careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
serious  question  of  what  effect  such  legislation  would 
have  upon  the  discipline  and  consequent  efficiency  of 
the  force,  so  long  as  the  power  of  appointment  remains 
vested  by  Congress  in  the  different  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

For  many  months  the  civil  service  commission  has 
been  giving  especial  study  and  consideration  to  every 
phase  of  the  promotion  subject,  and  has  outlined  a 
plan,  not  yet  complete,  for  a  uniform  and  standard  effi- 
ciency procedure  for  all  departments,  such  plan  em- 
bodying the  salient  features  now  presented  by  your 
committee.  The  commission  proposes,  when  such  plan 
is  completed,  to  submit  it  to  the  President  for  approval, 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  when  approved  it  will 
operate  to  overcome  the  material  obstacles  which  still 
remain  in  the  way  to  satisfactory  promotion  conditions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  recognition  of  merit  as  the  determining  factor  in 
promotions  in  the  federal  service,  that  the  next  and 
absolutely  essential  step  in  such  progress  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  reclassification  of  the  service  on 
the  basis  of  duties,  which  will  of  itself  eliminate  many 
of  the  perplexities  attached  to  the  working  out  of  the 
problem ;  and  that  whatever  further  steps  may  be  taken 
must  be  governed  by  the  conditions  as  they  appear 
after  reclassification  and  must  be  carefully  considered 
to  the  end  that  the  system  devised  shall  be  practical 
and  shall  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  viz. :  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  service. 

Thomas  C.  Murray,  Assistant  Chief  Examiner  of  the  New 
York  City  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  charge  Bureau  of 
Promotions: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Burh'ngham  from  whom 
I  received  the  invitation  to  address  the  members  of  the 
League  on  the  subject  of  promotion  examinations.  I  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  report  of  your  special  com- 
tnittee  on  promotion.  Your  committee  has  paid  high 
compliment  to  the  methods  used  in  the  New  York  City 
service  and  the  following  remarks  will  refer  chiefly  to 
the  practical  operation  of  certain  suggestions  made  in 
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New  York  City  with  which  I  am  somewhat  acquainted 
as  examiner  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  promotions  of  the 
municipal  civil  service  commission. 

The  arguments  advanced  and  the  conclusions  reached 
in  the  report  of  your  committee  are  so  convincing,  in  my 
opinion,  that  no  addition  seems  to  be  necessary,  but  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  if  these  were  supplemented  by 
observations  based  upon  an  experience  of  some  years,  the 
last  two  and  a  half  of  which  have  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  charge  of  promotion  examinations. 

My  remarks  will  follow  in  the  order  of  the  report, 
beginning  with  the  various  methods  of  promotion  to 
which  reference  is  made  therein. 

The  methods  of  free  promotion  at  the  discretion  of 
lieads  of  departments  and  of  promotion  based  on  seniority 
only  have  been  so  thoroughly  covered  in  the  report,  in  my 
opinion,  that  further  argument  or  discussion  seems  to  be 
superfluous.  In  New  York  City  the  method  of  giving 
the  uniformed  forces  of  the  police  and  fire  departments 
men  enter  the  service  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year  and  are 
-advanced  automatically  at  certain  periods  to  higher 
amounts  until  they  receive  finally  a  salary  of  $1400  a 
year.  The  increases  are  given  to  all  whose  conduct  has 
been  satisfactory,  but  such  increases  are  not  considered  a 
promotion. 

The  promotion  system  in  New  York  is  based  partly 
upon  the  record  given  for  efficiency  by  appointing  officers 
and  as  the  methods  used  in  connection  therewith  are  con- 
fined to  the  service  in  New  York  City  and  are  not  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  used  elsewhere,  a  short  description 
may  be  of  interest.  As  your  committee  states  "a  marking 
officer  is  human  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  record  is  con- 
tinuous and  entries  are  made  at  stated  intervals  is  not 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  existence  of  personal  prefer- 
consisted  entirely  of  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  sta- 
ence,  favoritism  and  outside  influence."  Recognizing 
these  facts,  the  municipal  civil  service  commission  has  en- 
deavored to  minimize  as  far  as  practicable  the  possibility 
of  abuse  in  the  keeping  of  efficiency  records  by  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  which  are  simply  and  easily  understood 
and  are  believed  to  be  fair  to  all  employed  in  the  city 
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service.  The  system  is  in  the  main  uniform  throughout 
the  city  and  is  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of 
the  commission.  The  expense  of  installing  and  supervis- 
ing the  system  has  been  practically  negligfible  since  it  has 
in  practical  working  operation  in  almost  all  of  fifty-two 
tionery.  Nevertheless,  within  one  year  it  has  been  placed 
to  a  limited  extent  in  some  positions.  For  example,  in 
increases  of  salary  after  a  certain  length  of  service  is  used 
entirely  separate  departments,  with  offices  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Before  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is 
expected  that  the  system  will  be  in  operation  in  all  depart- 
ments as  is  required  under  the  municipal  civil  service  rules. 
The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  system : 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  throughout  the  City 
books  for  the  keeping  of  efficiency  records  were  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  distributed  to  all  Departments.  The  entries 
made  in  these  books  have  reference  to  (i)  quality  of 
work  performed  by  each  officer  or  employe  (2)  the  quan- 
tity of  work  performed  by  him  (3)  his  general  conduct 
(4)  his  executive  ability  and  capacity  for  initiative,  where 
his  work  is  of  a  character  that  will  permit  definite  estima- 
tion and  (5)  his  punctuality  and  attendance.  There  is 
also  shown  the  average  general  efficiency  of  employes 
which  is  based  upon  the  first  four  of  these  items. 

The  rules  direct  that  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
January,  April,  July  and  October  the  administrating 
officer  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  employes 
shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  board  of  promotions  of  their 
department  giving  an  account  of  their  efficiency  and  punc- 
tuality for  the  preceding  quarter.  The  board  of  promo- 
tions, which  consists  of  not  less  than  three  superior 
officers  or  employes  in  the  department,  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  upon  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  employes  in  all  bureaus  or  other  sub-divisions  so  that 
the  terms  indicating  degrees  of  efficiency  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  throughout  a  department.  Its  members 
are  designated  by  the  appointing  officer,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  municipal  civil  service  commission.  Ow- 
ing to  the  different  conditions  existing  in  the  several 
departments,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  commission 
that   no   established    form   would   be   necessarv    for  the 
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rqxjrts  to  the  board  of  promotions.  A  suggested  form 
of  report  was  sent  to  the  several  departments,  which  is 
now  in  general  use.  This  consists  of  two  sheets,  making 
four  pages.  On  the  first  page  is  given  the  instructions 
as  to  filling  out  reports,  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

City  of  New  York. 

Borough 

Bureau 

Date 

Instructions  as  to  filling  out  Reports. 


1.  When  employes  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully 
and  intelligently  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  discriminate  among 
them,  enter  their  names  on  the  first  page. 

2.  If,  in  your  opinion,  an  employe  has  been  noticeable  for 
marked  efficiency  enter  his  name  on  the  second  page.  Give  full 
particulars  regarding  the  conduct  of  such  employe,  thus  show- 
ing that  your  opinion  is  justified.  Do  not  make'  indefinite  state- 
ments. If  you  do,  your  recommendations  will  have  no  weight 
with  the  Board  of  Promotions. 

3.  Do  not  attempt  in  any  case  to  give  rating  in  the  terms 
"A,"  "B,"  "C,"  etc.  These  items  are  determined  solely  by  the 
Board  of  Promotions  of  this  Department. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  out  of  twenty- five  em- 
ployes, possibly  four  or  five  would  deserve  to  receive  special 
mention  on  page  3.  If  many  employes  are  considered  by  their 
immediate  superior  officer  to  be  distinguished  for  exceptional 
efficiency,  the  Board  of  Promotions  will  assume  either  that  the 
judgment  of  the  superior  officer  is  at  fault  or  that  the  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  institution  or  office  is  low  and  make  their 
rulings  in  accordance. 

5.  The  quarterly  reports  are  the  sole  means  by  which  the 
Board  of  Promotions  of  this  Department  can  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  employes  and  are  subject  to  review  by 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  For  these  reasons 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  arc  clear,  concise  and  in  absolute 
accordance  with  the  facts. 

(Name)     

(Title  of  appointing  officer). 
'Names 


Board  of  Promotions. 
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On  the  following  pages  the  comparative  efficienqr  of 
all  employes  is  described  in  the  following  manner : 

Page  2. 

The  following  employes  have  performed  their  duties  intelli- 
gently and  satisfactorily.  They  have  been  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance and  no  charge  of  any  kind  has  been  preferred  against 
them: 

Name  Position 


Page  3. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     OFFICERS     WILL     GIVE     PARTICULARS     AS     TO     THE 

SUPERIOR  EFFICIENCY  OF  ALL  EMPLOYES   WHOSE  NAMES 

APPEAR   ON   THIS    PAGE. 

The  conduct  of  the  following  employes  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  marked  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  particularly  described  below: 

Name  Position 


Page  4. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS    WILL    GIVE    PARTICULARS    AS    TO    THE   UN- 
SATISFACTORY   CONDUCT    OF   ALL   EMPLOYES    WHOSE 
NAMES   APPEAR  ON   THIS   PAGE. 

Name  Position 


When  all  reports  are  received  from  the  immediate 
superiors  of  employes,  the  board  of  promotions  meets  to 
pass  upon  the  term  to  be  used  in  indicating  the  degree  of 
efficiency  of  each  employe.  The  bureau  of  promotions  of 
the  municipal  civil  service  commission  has  direct  super- 
vision over  the  efficiency  records  kept  in  departments  and 
the  following  extract  from  a  circular  letter  wRich  was 
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sent  to  all  appointing  officers  under  date  of  March  15, 
1910,  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  indi- 
cating degrees  of  efficiency : 

The  following  terms  are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Pro- 
motions to  indicate  the  degrees  of  efficiency:  (A)  Far  above 
the  average;  (B)  above  the  average;  (C)  average;  (D)  below 
the  average;  (E)   far  below  the  average. 

The  employes  whose  names  appear  on  the  second  page 
of  the  report  described  above  should  be  given  a  rating  of  C 
(average)  on  all  items  for  the  reason  that  their  work  has  been 
satisfactory  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  discriminate  amongst 
them.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  term  "C"  indicates  the 
average  satisfactory  work  expected  from  an  employe.  It  does 
not  mean  "Fair"  or  "good"  as  distinguished  from  "very  good" 
or  "excellent."  The  latter  terms  are  not  considered  in  rating 
efficiency  records  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood. 

Where  employes'  names  appear  on  the  third  page  of  the  re- 
port they  are  considered  by  their  superiors  to  have  performed 
better  work  than  the  average.  The  reason  for  such  belief 
should -be  stated  specifically.  The  Board  of  Promotions  should 
not  accept  indefinite  statements.  For  example,  the  statement 
that  John  Smith  is  far  above  the  average  in  his  general  conduct, 
would  not  in  itself  give  sufficient  information  for  an  intelli- 
gent estimate  of  the  candidate's  efficiency.  However,  if  it  were 
stated  that  John  Smith  was  at  all  times  absolutely  accurate  in 
his  account  and  that  he  did  more  work  than  the  average  clerk 
in  the  office,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  he  deserved  the 
term  B  (above  the  average)  on  the  items,  "Quantity  of  work" 
and  "Quality  of  work."  If  it  were  still  further  stated  that  he 
did  the  work  performed  better  than  any  other  clerk  in  the 
office,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  deserves  the  term  A 
(far  above  the  average)  on  these  two  items.  If  it  were 
stated  that  he  was  noticeably  courteous  and  obliging  he  might 
be  given  the  term  A  or  B,  as  circumstances  would  warrant,  on 
the  item  "General  Conduct."  If  it  were  stated  that  he  was 
very  quick  of  apprehension  in  grasping  or  introducing  new 
methods  or  in  taking  charge  of  certain  work,  due  credit  would 
be  given  to  him  on  the  item  "Executive  Ability  and  Capacity 
for  Initiative."  On  the  latter  item  it  is,  however,  not  necessary 
to  give  a  rating  unless  his  work  is  of  a  character  that  will 
permit  of  definite  estimation.  For  example,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  would  be  meaningless  if  an  Office  Boy  or  Typewriting 
Copyist  were  given  a  rating  on  this  item. 

The  fourth  page  bears  the  heading:  "The  conduct  of  the 
following  employes  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as  particualrly 
described  below.  The  same  methods  should  be  followed  as 
in  the  case  of  employes  whose  names  appear  upon  page  3.  The 
report  should  give  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  an  un- 
satisfactory employe  and  the  Board  of  Promotions  would  make 
their  ruling  in  accordance. 
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When  the  Board  of  Promotions  has  decided  upon  a  term  to 
be  used  for  each  of  the  several  items  comprising  an  employe's 
efficiency  record,  it  will  decide  upon  a  rating  for  "Average  Gen- 
eral Efficiency/'  for  the  same  period  based  upon  the  ratings 
already  given  for  the  several  items.  The  ratmg  for  ^'Average 
General  Efficiency"  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Promotions  since  it  is  impracticable  to  establish  a  methematical 
basis  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  existing  in  positions  in 
the  several  Departments.  For  example,  in  certam  positions  with 
duties  defined  by  law  and  to  be  completed  at  stated  periods,  the 
items  ''Executive  Ability  and  Quantity  of  Work''  would  not  be 
of  the  same  relative  importance  in  determining  the  rating  for 
"Average  General  Efficiency"  as  that  of  "Quality  of  Work." 
In  another  position  where  a  superior  officer  was  in  charge  of 
employes  the  item  "Executive  Ability"  would  be  the  principal 
consideration.  It  would  be  possible  therefore  for  a  person  to 
receive  a  rating  of  C  (average)  on  three  items  on  his  record 
and  B  (above  the  average)  on  one  item  and  to  merit  a  rating 
of  B  on  "Average  General  Efficiency"  if  the  item  on  his  record 
for  which  he  was  given  a  rating  of  B  was  considered  the  chief 
requisite  for  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
Board  of  Promotions  should  be  the  best  judge  oi  conditions  ex- 
isting in  its  own  department  and  should  make  its  rulings  in 
accordance.  The  reports  on  which  the  ratings  of  the  Board  of 
Promotions  are  based  should  be  placed  on  file  as  they  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  terms  to  be  used  in  indicating  Punctuality  are  C  (aver- 
age), D  (below  the  average)  and  E  (far  below  the  average). 
The  highest  rating  is  C  for  the  reason  that  it  is  assumed  that 
the  average  employe  is  punctual  and  regular  in  his  attendance. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  clearly  the  fault  ot  his  superiors.  If 
a  rating  of  A  (far  above  the  average)  or  B  (above  the  aver- 
age) were  accepted  on  Punctuality,  it  would  certainly  indicate 
that  the  discipline  of  an  office  or  institution  was  cntierly  relaxed 
since  an  employe  can  do  no  more  as  to  punctuality  than  to 
arrive  at  the  time  for  beginning  business  and  remain  until  the 
closing  hour  and  therefore  that  the  average  employe  did  neither. 
In  the  consideration  of  a  candidate's  record  and  seniority,  by 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  term  C  will  re- 
ceive the  highest  rating  given.  Therefore,  where  a  candidate 
has  arrived  at  the  appointed  time  and  has  remained  until  the 
close  of  business  and  has  not  been  absent  without  permission, 
he  should  be  given  the  term  C.  indicating  average.  Where  a 
candidate  has  been  late  several  times  during  the  quarter  or 
has  been  absent  without  permission  or  without  being  excused  he 
should  be  given  the  term  D,  indicating  below  the  average. 
Where  a  candidate  has  been  late  for  business  repeatedly  or  has 
been  absent  several  times  without  permission  or  excuse  he 
should  be  given  a  rating  of  E,  indicating  far  below  the  average. 

When  the  Board  of  Promotions  has  considered  the  records 
of  all  employes  the  appropriate  entries  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Efficiency  Record  Books." 
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In  order  to  supervise  the  keeping  of  records  and  to 
give  any  needed  instructions,  an  examiner  was  designated 
to  visit  all  departments.  From  April  6th  to  November 
30,  1 910,  he  made  290  visits  to  the  52  city  departments 
in  which  he  carefully  inspected  the  efficiency  records  and 
also  the  reports  upon  which  such  records  were  based. 
After  each  visit,  a  detailed  written  report  was  submitted 
to  the  examiner  in  charge  of  the  promotion  bureau  show- 
ing exactly  what  progress  had  been  made  in  installing  the 
system,  what  instructions  had  been  given  and  what  new 
questions  had  arisen  upon  which  the  bureau  should  decide. 
Additional  safeguards  were  thus  adopted  as  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  system  showed  their  necessity.  These 
included  the  keeping  in  permanent  form  of  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  promotions,  the  stamping  with  a  time 
<:lock  of  all  reports  received  from  administrative  officers 
not  permitting  any  change  or  erasures  in  the  efficiency 
record  book  except  such  change  was  attested  by  the  ini- 
tials or  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  promo- 
tions, and  regulations  of  a  similar  nature  as  were  deemed 
advisable. 

The  visits  to  the  several  departments  and  all  matter  in 
connection  therewith  take  but  a  small  part  of  the  time  of 
the  examiner  who  makes  them  and  of  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  the  Promotion  Bureau,  but  nevertheless  all 
departments  are  constantly  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  municipal  civil  service  commission,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  large  force  of  examiners  or  inspectors  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary. 

After  the  entries  are  made  in  the  efficiency  record 
book,  it  is  directed  by  the  rules  that  they  shall  be  open  at 
reasonable  times  to  any  officer  or  employe  whose  conduct 
is  noted  therein.  The  reason  for  this  provision  is  obvious 
and  it  is  plain  that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  heads  of  departments,  provided 
the  records  honestly  represented  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  employes. 

During  the  month  of  October  of  each  year  a  tran- 
script showing  the  comparative  general  efficiency  and 
punctuality  of  all  employes  in  the  competitive  class  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  municipal  civil  service  commission  on  blanks 
which  are  provided  for  the  purpose.     The  transcripts  are 
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simply  official  copies  for  the  entries  which  appear  in  the 
efficiency  record  book. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  a  card  sys- 
tem giving  the  comparative  efficiency  of  each  city  employe 
in  all  positions  held  by  him  in  the  several  departments. 
The  information  regarding  efficiency  will  be  obtained 
from  the  yearly  transcript  filed  by  departments.  This  on 
a  single  card  will  be  given  the  history  of  each  city  em- 
ploye and  eventually  there  will  be  shown  his  comparative 
efficiency  in  each  position  held  by  him,  provided  he  has 
served  in  several,  and  also  his  conduct  in  each  department 
in  which  he  has  been  employed,  provided  he  has  been 
transferred. 

This  card  system  has  not  as  yet  been  entirely  com- 
pleted, but  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  within  a 
short  time.  The  only  additional  expense  to  the  city  in 
the  installation  of  this  part  of  the  system  has  been  the 
purchase  of  the  filing  cabinet  and  the  necessary  cards. 

The  above  described  system  of  efficiency  records  is 
not  considered  perfect  by  any  means  in  all  or  in  most  of 
its  details.  The  following  claims  however  are  made  for 
it:  I.  It  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  2.  It  has  been 
proven  to  be  practicable.  3.  It  is  a  check  upon  personal 
favoritism  since  no  one  person  gives  the  rating  for  effi- 
ciency. 4.  It  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
municipal  civil  service  commission.  5.  It  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  an  employe  who  considers  himself  un- 
justly rated,  to  appeal,  without  revealing  his  identity  to 
his  superiors,  to  an  impartial  body,  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission.  6.  It  is  a  means  of  mathematically 
arriving  at  a  percentage  rating  for  comparative  record 
and  seniority  in  promotion  examinations  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

In  examinations  for  promotion  record  and  seniority 
count  50%  and  the  mental  examination  counts  50%.  Con- 
sideration is  given  only  to  seniority  in  the  grade  or  posi- 
tion to  which  an  examination  is  open  and  is  limited  to  a 
stated  length  of  service  which  depends  upon  the  position. 
The  method  of  rating  record  and  seniority  is  as  follows 
in  all  examinations  excepting  the  uniformed  forces  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments : 

All    applications    for    examinations   are   made    upoa 
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blanks  furnished  by  the  municipal  civil  service  commis- 
sion. Upon  this  blank  there  is  a  space  upon  which  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  candidate  is  entered  by  a 
cleric  in  charge  of  the  efficiency  Record  Book  who  certi- 
fies over  his  signature  that  the  transcript  is  correct.  It 
is  countersigned  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  is 
then  filed  with  the  commission. 

The  methods  of  arriving  at  ratings  on  efficiency  and 
punctuality  are  based  upon  the  following  assumption : 

1st:  That  a  definite  time  is  fixed  in  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  an  employe  of  average  intelli- 
gence would  learn  all  the  duties  of  the  grade,  and  that 
seniority  be  based  upon  such  a  period  as  a  maximum. 
2nd:  That  with  this  time  fixed  as  a  maximum  for 
seniority,  a  candidate  who  has  received  for  every  quar- 
terly period  the  term  A,  indicating  that  his  degree  of 
efficiency  in  his  duties  has  been  far  above  the  average  for 
every  quarterly  period  deserves  ioo%.  In  the  same  man- 
ner a  candidate  who  has  received  all  B's  indicating  above 
the  average  deserves  90%,  all  C  indicating  average  80%, 
all  D  indicating  below  the  average  50%  and  all  E  indicat- 
ing far  below  the  average  4o7o.  The  minimum  is  placed 
at  40%  since  an  employe  whose  conduct  has  deserved  a 
lower  rating  should  not  be  in  the  Department.  On  this 
theory  a  candidate  who  receives  100%  has  gained  30% 
in  the  maximum  time  taking  70%  a  passing  mark  as  a 
starting  point.  For  every  quarter  in  which  he  receives 
the  term  A  he  is  given  credit  for  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  305^  earned  under  the  term  A  for  maximum  length 
of  service.  For  example,  if  the  maximum  seniority  is 
5  years  in  which  there  are  20  quarters,  in  one  quarter  a 
candidate  who  receives  A  will  have  earned  1.5%.  The 
same  method  is  applied  for  all  the  terms  indicating  de- 
grees of  efficiency. 

For  punctuality  the  same  method  is  employed.  An 
employe  who  has  received  the  average  in  punctuality  indi- 
cated by  C  for  the  maximum  time  to  be  rated  deserves 
100%  since  he  has  been  punctual  and  attentive  to  busi- 
ness during  all  this  period.  Below  the  average  during 
all  the  quarterly  periods  is  given  50%  and  far  below  the 
average  30%. 
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On  this  basis  all  records  are  rated  mathematically  and 
simply  by  the  following  tables : 

Five  years  in  grade  maximum — Last  5  years  only  to  be 
rated. 

Efficiency. 

Beginning  at  70%. 

For  each  quarterly  A  add  1.5% 

B     "  I. 

C     "  .5 

D    deduct  i. 

E     -  1.5 

Punctuality. 
For  each  quarterly  C  add  1.5% 

D  deduct  1.5 

E     **  2. 

For  computing  rating  of  record.    Efficiency  weight,  8 

Punctuality,  2. 

For  a  maximum  of  ten  years'  service,  one-half  of  each 
oi  the  foregoing  items  would  be  added  or  deducted. 
Under  this  system  of  rating,  at  the  end  of  a  maximum 
period  of  service  candidates  who  have  merited  all  A's  on 
average  general  efficiency  will  receive  100%,  all  B's  92% 
and  all  C's  84%,  provided  they  have  merited  the  term  C 
on  punctuality. 

The  nature  of  the  position  for  which  the  examination 
is  held  determines  the  maximum  length  of  service  allowed 
for  seniority.  For  example,  in  the  clerical  service  5  years 
is  the  maximum  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
competent  clerk  would  learn  fully  all  the  duties  of  the 
grade  in  that  time  and  that  to  give  credit  for  any  longer 
service  v/hich  would  not  in  any  way  add  to  his  value  as  a 
clerk  would  unjustly  handicap  other  candidates  of  greater 
ability.  In  an  examination  for  promotion  to  assistant 
engineer  in  the  civil  engineering  service,  however,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  transitman  of  ten  years' 
experience  might  possibly  be  better  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  than  a  person  who  had  served  for  a  lesser  period, 
and  therefore  for  this  and  for  similar  positions  a  maxi- 
mum of  ten  years  is  considered.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
practice  to  recognize  seniority  to  the  degree  only  that  the 
experience  gained  by  such  seniority  of  service  appears 
to  be  of  value  for  the  position  to  which  promotion  is 
sought.     In  the  above  outlined  system  it  will  be  noticed 


that  in  cases  of  unsatisfactory  service,  seniority  qounts 
against  a  person's  rating  on  record. 

The  system  of  efficiency  ratings  in  use  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  employe  whose  efficiency  is  considered  far 
above  the  average  for  extended  periods  to  enter  a  pro- 
motion examination  upon  equal  terms  with  one  whose 
efficiency  is  considered  average  but  who  may  have  served 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  grade.  For  example,  in  a 
position  where  five  years  is  the  longest  seniority  consid- 
ered an  employe  whose  efficiency  has  been  considered 
average  during  all  that  time  earns  84%  on  the  maximum 
time  of  service.  An  employe  whose  efficiency  is  con- 
siiiered  far  above  the  average  earns  85%  in  two  years 
and  six  months.  Therefore  the  rating  for  seniority  de- 
pends not  upon  length  of  service  only  but  also  upon  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  employes  during  that  period. 

The  above  outlined  methods  agree  in  the  main  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  your  special  conmiittee.  The 
only  difference  is  the  following:  Your  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  division  chiefs  enter  the  efficiency  records 
of  employes  monthly  and  that  the  boards  of  promotion 
meet  semi-annually  and  make  their  reports  to  the  civil 
service  commission.  In  the  methods  used  in  New  York 
city  the  entries  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  promotions,  who  meet  at  least  quarterly,  and  who  send 
an  annual  report  to  the  civil  service  commission. 

The  above  system  is  not  considered  to  be  adapted  for 
use  in  promotion  examinations  in  the  uniformed  forces 
of  the  police  and  fire  departments  for  the  reason  that 
their  actions  and  conduct  under  practically  all  circum- 
stances are  directed  by  established  rules  for  the  violation 
of  which  charges  are  preferred  against  them.  Therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  charges,  it  is  assumed  that  their  conduct 
and  efficiency  are  satisfactory.  In  rating  records  for  pro- 
motion in  these  departments,  a  period  is  fixed  for  ihe 
maximum  length  of  service  in  the  grade  to  be  considered 
and  also  a  maximum  rating  to  be  given  for  a  colorless 
record  or  record  without  either  charges  of  violation  of 
rules  or  rewards  for  meritorious  conduct.  Starting  at 
80%  a  passing  mark,  the  candidate  is  given  credit  for 
every  quarter  served  until  the  maximum  rating  is  obtained. 
If  charges  have  been  preferred  against  him,  a  certain 
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percentage  is  deducted  for  each  day's  fine  in  the  grade, 
which  percentage  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  offence.  If 
he  has  been  officially  awarded  by  his  Department  a  cer- 
tain percentage  is  added  to  his  rating  on  record.  The 
above  may  be  illustrated  by  the  scheme  of  rating  adopted 
in  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  police  which  was  held  on  November  21  and  22  of  the 
present  year.  In  this  examination  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  city  charter,  and  the  civil  service  rules,  that  a  lieu- 
tenant should'  have  served  at  least  three  years  in  the  rank 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  examination. 

Record  and  Seniority.  Colorless  Record. 

Beginning  with  date  of  appointment  as  Lieutenant So% 

For  every  additional  4  months  in  the  grade,  add  J^  of  1% 
or  ij^%  a  year,  making  at  the  end  of  10  years  a  maxi- 
mum   of 95% 

ADDED    POINTS. 

Honorable  Mention  and   Medal,   add 3% 

Honorable    Mention,   add 2% 

Commendation,   add    1% 

DEDUCTED    POINTS. 

For  each  day's  fine  between  October  i,  1900,  and  Feb- 
ruary   I,    1904,    deduct %  of  1% 

For  each  day's  fine  between  February  i,  1904,  and  June 

I,    1907,    deduct 14  oi  1% 

For  each  day's  fine  after  June  i,  1907,  deduct J'j  of  1% 

Reprimand  to  count  5^  of  i  day's  fine. 

Fines  previous  to  October  i,  1900^  not  considered. 

The  above  scheme  shows  loyi  points  difference  be- 
tween the  term  of  service  necessary  for  eligibility  for 
examination  and  the  longest  term  considered.  Thir  dif- 
ference can  be  easily  made  up  in  the  mental  examination 
by  candidates  of  intelligence  as  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  other  promotion  examinations  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

In  sub-division  D  your  committee  refers  to  competi- 
tive examination.  The  paragraphs  marked  i  and  2  that 
all  employes  submit  themselves  to  the  same  tests  of 
capacity  and  that  these  tests  have  relation  to  the  ability 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  higher  position,  appear  to  be 
axiomatic,  in  my  opinion,  and  need  no  further  argument. 
In  the  paragraph  marked  3  your  committee  states  that 
the  examination  can  be  made  to  cover  more  than  ability 
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to  perform  duty  in  a  particular  division  or  section  and  to 
a  certain  degree  can  test  the  candidate's  general  ability 
and  capacity  to  make  progress.  The  New  York  City 
municipal  civil  service  rules  direct  that  mental  examina- 
tions for  promotions  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  corre- 
spond in  scope,  subjects  and  preliminary  conditions  to 
examinations  as  would  have  been  prescribed  for  original 
entrance  to  the  same  position,  but  due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  department 
office  or  institution  for  which  the  examination  is  held. 
In  examinations  which  require  strictly  technical  or  pro- 
fessional training  such  as  the  engineering,  the  legal  and 
the  medical  branches  of  the  service,  an  examination  con- 
sists of  questions  designed  to  test  not  only  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidates  on  the  general  requirements  of  their 
profession,  but  which  tend  also  to  show  their  knowledge 
of  the  particular  requirements  of  their  own  departments. 
For  example,  all  candidates  for  the  higher  positions  in 
the  engineering  service  would  receive  two  papers;  one 
containing  general  questions  and  the  other  pertaining  to 
the  particular  business  on  which  they  were  engaged 
whether  it  be  building  bridges  or  constructing  dams  and 
conduits  or  planning  and  laying  out  new  streets  or  build- 
ing docks.  In  the  legal  profession,  candidates,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  principles,  are  supposed  to  be  familiar 
especially  with  Municipal  Law  as  applied  to  New  York 
City. 

In  the  clerical  service,  examinations  are  held  along 
broad  lines  tending  to  test  a  candidate's  general  intelli- 
gence upon  matters  with  which  he  should  be  cogni.^ant. 
A  clerk,  for  example,  to  pass  an  examination  for  promo- 
tion to  the  fourth  grade  ($1800  annually)  is  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  employed,  with  the  general 
government  of  the  city  and  the  state  of  New  York  and 
with  general  business  methods  including  those  of  office 
discipline  and  management.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  write  a  clear  report  upon  matters  with  which  his  de- 
partment is  concerned.  The  examinations  are  somewhat 
searching  and  in  order  to  pass  a  clerk  must  |x>ssess  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence.  In  a  promotion  examina- 
tion among  bookkeepers,  the  candidates  are  supposed  to 
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be  familiar  not  only  with  the  methods  of  accounts  in  use 
in  their  own  departments,  but  also  with  the  general  theory 
and  practice  of  accounting  in  addition  to  the  general 
knowledge  required  of  clerks  of  the  same  grade. 

In  the  clerical  service  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
that  examinations  which  are  confined  solely  to  the  duties 
which  have  been  performed  in  the  past  are  almost  value- 
less. The  city  departments  are  mostly  so  large  that,  as 
in  other  lines  of  business,  the  duties  of  clerks  are  special- 
ized. It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  clerk  is  able  to 
perform  duties  in  which  he  is  engaged  continuously  with- 
out variation.  Besides,  his  ability  in  their  performance 
has  already  been  tested  by  his  superiors  and  the  result 
shown  in  the  record  of  his  efficiency.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  a  clerk  is  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  which  require  some  special  knowledge  not  ordi- 
narily familiar  to  clerks.  A  contract  clerk  in  a  depart- 
ment, for  example,  must  be  familiar  with  the  general 
provisions  of  law  regarding  contracts  as  applied  to  New 
York  City  departments,  and,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
position,  the  examination  would  be  designed  in  accord- 
ance. 

In  certain  branches  of  the  service,  all  positions  have 
been  filled  by  competitive  examination.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  uniformed  forces  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments.  In  these  two  departments  all  examinations 
for  promotion  are  designed  to  test  not  merely  a  candi- 
date's knowledge  for  the  position  for  which  he  seeks  pro- 
motion, but  also  his  general  fitness  for  further  advance- 
ment. The  great  degree  of  efficiency  which  these  depart- 
ments have  attained  has  been  due  to  the  great  intelligence 
and  executive  ability  of  the  officers  in  the  various  ranks, 
all  of  whom  have  been  selected  through  competitive  pro- 
motion examination. 

Your  committee  makes  one  statement  which  exoeri- 
ence  has  shown  me  may  be  applied  in  another  sense  than 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  report.  It  is  stated  that 
employes,  knowing  in  advance  the  person  whom  the  head 
of  the  department  desires  to  promote,  and  will  promote  in 
case  he  passes  the  examination,  will  be  discouraged  from 
.entering  the  competition.  Your  committee  refers  to  non- 
competitive promotion  examinations  but  practically  the 
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same  results  obtain,  in  my  opinion,  if  appointing  officers 
are  allowed  to  give  a  rating  on  record  which  is  not  based 
on  permanent  records.  It  was  formerly  the  usage  in  New 
York  City  and  I  believe  that  it  is  still  the  practice  in  other 
places,  that  in  a  promotion  examination  the  appointing 
officer  give  his  personal  opinion  of  the  efficienc^^of  the 
various  candidates,  and  that  this  opinion  or  rating  is  prac- 
tically the  determining  factor  in  the  result.  For  example, 
if  an  appointing  officer  desires,  he  can  give  one  candidate 
ioo%  in  efficiency  and  the  rest  70%,  or  less.  The  opinion 
may  be  honest  and  in  accordance  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions or  it  may  not  be  based  upon  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  desire  to  promote  this  particular  person. 
In  any  case,  the  employes  who  may  consider  themselves 
unjustly  treated  have  no  remedy  or  right  of  appeal.  If 
such  methods  be  tolerated,  in  an  examination  where  rec- 
ord counted  50%,  it  is  plain  that  a  head  of  department 
can  practically  determine  the  relative  standing  of  persons 
on  an  eligible  list,  regardless  of  their  ability,  efficiency  or 
merit. 

As  your  committee  states,  promotion  from  place  to 
place  by  competitive  examination  presents  no  serious 
difficulties.  It  consists,  mainly,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
installation  of  a  rational  system  of  records  designed  to 
give  dtie  credit  to  an  employe  for  past  efficiency  of  service 
and  of  a  mental  examination  designed  to  test  his  intelli- 
gence and  general  fitness  for  advancement.  The  prob- 
lem of  promotion  for  increases  of  salary  is  now  confront- 
ing the  New  York  Commission  and  is  much  more  difficult. 

In  December,  1909,  the  commission  established  a 
new  Classification  which  fixed  salary  grades  for  most 
of  the  competitive  positions  in  the  City.  Previously, 
the  only  positions  for  which  salary  grades  were  fixed 
were  those  in  the  clerical  service.  Owing  to  an  injunc- 
tion, which  has  been  vacated,  within  the  past  few  days, 
the  commission  has  been  restrained  from  holding  ex- 
aminations under  the  new  classification.  Previous  to- 
the  issuing  of  the  injunction  a  few  examinations  were 
held,  but  the  ratings  were  not  finished  at  that  time. 
These  ratings  are  now  completed,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  examinations  until  the 
lists  are  announced.     Theoretically,  however,  the  plan 
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of  the  examinations  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
same  methods  were  used  as  in  promotion  examinations 
from  one  position  to  another,  but  the  maximum  period 
of  seniority  considered  in  all  cases  was  five  years.  As 
the  classification  is  now  in  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
outline  subjects  of  future  examinations  for  the  various 
salary  grades  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  clerical 
service.  As  the  examinations  will  include  many  en- 
tirely different  branches  of  the  service,  this  will  be  an 
undertaking  of  some  importance,  especially  as  there  is 
no  precedent  to  follow.  In  a  general  way,  it  has  al- 
ready been  determined  that  no  strictly  scholastic  test 
will  be  given  for  any  position,  that  the  examinations 
will  be  along  broad  lines  appertaining  to  the  duties 
and  the  various  departmental  rules  which  have  been 
adopted  in  accordance.  In  minor  positions,  where  no 
special  training  or  technical  knowledge  is  required, 
candidates  will  be  tested  as  to  their  general  intelli- 
gence, as  is  now  the  case  in  promotions  in  the  clerical 
service. 

The  conclusions  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
reached  by  your  committee  regarding  the  proper  salary 
grades,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  no  further  argument. 
Promotions  for  small  increases  of  salary  in  the  clerical 
service  have  been  long  since  abandoned  as  meaningless 
in  New  York  City  for  the  reasons  submitted  by  your 
Committee. 

The  methods  of  certification  suggested  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  are  required  by  the  municipal  civil 
service  rules.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  re- 
garding the  fairness  of  these  methods  from  any  em- 
ployes of  the  City  of  New  York  nor  have  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  valid  objection  from  an  appoint- 
ing officer. 

The  suggestion  of  probationary  service  as  applied 
to  promotions  has  not  arisen  in  New  York  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  for  the  reason  that  the  appointing  officer  has 
at  all  times  the  power  to  reduce  an  employe  to  a  lower 
grade  upon  filing  proper  charges  with  the  civil  service 
commission,  after  due  hearing. 

Regarding  the  argument  that  the  proposed  system 
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contains  no  provision  for  bringing  new  blood  into  the 
service,  in  addition  to  the  statements  made  by  your 
committee,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  precautions 
should  be  taken: 

Promotion  examinations  should  be  entirely  in  line 
of  duty  to  be  definitely  fixed  by  civil  service  rules.  In 
New  York  City,  promotion  is  limited  to  positions  in 
the  same  part  of  the  classification  in  which  a  person  is 
-employed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  positions  the  duties  of 
which  are  in  natural  line  of  advancement.  The  rules 
are  necessarily  strict,  and  were  made  so  designedly  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  very  evil  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  your  committee.  Unless  certain  definite 
promotion  lines  were  established,  within  a  short  time 
it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  fill  all  positions  by 
promotion,  and  so  absolutely  bar  all  persons  outside 
the  present  city  service  from  entrance  except  in  the 
lowest  grades.  Such  procedure  would  be  an  unjust 
limitation  of  competition,  in  my  opinion,  and  would 
deprive  the  city  of  the  services  of  men  who,  by  outside 
business  or  professional  training,  would  prove  to  be 
of  valuable  assistance  in  the  conducting  of  its  business. 
Promotion  rules  should  be  framed  so  as  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  new  blood  to  come  into  the  service  at  all 
times.  Positions  should  be  filled  by  promotion  only 
when  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  that 
this  method  be  followed. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  briefly  some  facts 
which  are  not  given  in  the  report  of  your  committee : 
The  bureau  of  promotion  of  the  municipal  civil  service 
commission  was  established  in  August,  1908.  The 
first  official  action  of  the  bureau  was  to  call  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  all  city  departments  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  on  promotion  methods.  Upon  in- 
vitation of  the  civil  service  commission,  Mr.  Elliott  H. 
Goodwin,  a  member  of  your  committee,  was  present 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  When  afterwards  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  install  new  systems  and  to  adopt 
improved  methods,  the  bureau  of  promotion  at  all 
times  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  experience. 
Later  on  the  bureau  profited  by  discussion  with  and 
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suggestions  from  your  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Albert 
deRoode. 

While  I  am  aware  that  in  many  respects  the  sys- 
tems of  promotion  which  have  been  described  are  still 
experimental,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  in  all  important  particulars  they  agree  with  the 
conclusions  reached  through  the  investigation  of  your 
learned  committee.  I  appreciate  fully  also  the  signal 
distinction  which  your  committee  has  conferred  upon 
me  through  its  invitation  to  take  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions to-day,  and  beg  to  thank  your  committee  for  its 
approval  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
New  York  City. 
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Politics  vs.  tlie  Administration  of  Justice. 

HON.  WINFRED  T.  DENISON,  ASSISTANT  UNITED  STATES 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

To  say  to  the  League  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  seemed  at  first  the  mere  carrying  of  coals  to 
Newcastle,  for  it  seemed  that  having  been  a  believer 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  service  reform 
from  my  cradle,  and  having  lived  for  some  years  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  your  secretary,  I  could  not 
have  anything  to  say  which  would  not  be  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  all  upholders  of  those  principles; 
but  in  this  case,  perhaps,  I  may  even  "out-Herod^'  Herod, 
for  the  thesis  which  I  offer  and  propose  to  defend  is  that, 
excepting  only  positions  equivalent  to  the  political  cabinet 
positions  of  our  various  governments,  national  and  local, 
there  are  no  legal  positions  which  cannot  better  be  filled 
by  competitive  promotion  or  appointment  than  by  the 
political  system  which  is  the  only  practical  alternative  I 
know  of. 

In  other  words,  taking  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  an  example,  I  believe  that  the  positions  of  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  assistant  attorney  general 
and  district  attorney  can  best  be  filled  as  a  general 
rule  by  promotion  based  upon  actual  experience;  and 
that  the  positions  of  attorney,  assistant  attorney  and 
assistant  district  attorney  can  best  be  filled  either  by 
such  promotion  or  by  a  proper  broad  competitive  ex- 
amination involving  not  merely  written  tests  but  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  test  which  I  shall  mention. 

The  only  other  positions  are  that  of  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  who  is,  of  course,  necessarily  not 
within  the  principle,  and  that  of  the  solicitor  general, 
as  to  which  I  confess  some  doubt. 

If  any  member  of  the  League  can  ask  more  than 
this  I  will  yield  with  all  possible  grace ;  and  if  it  be  said 
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that  this  is  millennium,  I  reply  that  already  definite  signs 
of  it  have  appeared. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
TOWARD  APPOINTMENTS  TO  LEGAL  POSITIONS. 

While  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
what  I  have  to  say  in  this  particular  is  said  purely 
personally,  I  feel  more  confident  that  the  result  will 
be  achieved  because  not  only  has  the  Attorney  General 
actually  in  practice  largely  applied  the  fundamental 
principle,  but  the  President  in  his  recent  message  has 
formally  announced  his  profound  belief  that  all  admin- 
istrative officials  as  distinguished  from  those  responsi- 
ble for  policy  should  be  brought  within  the  classified 
service.  I  know  that  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  both  feel  as  strongly  as  can  any  member  of 
this  League  the  great  desirability  of  divorcing  from 
political  control,  all  positions  which  are  not  political, 
and  this  principle  they  have  made  good  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  their  legal  appointments. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  on  the  merits,  without  regard 
to  spoils  politics,  and  another  thing  to  install  an  adminis- 
trative system  established  by  law,  which  will  perpetuate 
that  policy  and  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  career  progress- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  service.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  statutory  system  is  the  ultimate 
goal  and  the  necessary  thing.  But  we  must  not  disregard 
the  fact  that  actual  elimination  of  the  spoils  idea  and 
actual  appointment  and  promotion  on  merit  are  very 
great  steps  in  advance  and  furnish  the  best  possible  basis 
for  the  creation  of  the  proper  statutory  system.  Indeed 
they  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  crystallize  automatically 
into  such  a  system ;  for  the  growing  tendency  of  appoint- 
ive officers  to  appoint  and  promote  their  subordinates  on 
the  merits  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fair  and 
right,  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  officer's  own  program  and  partly  to  the  realization 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  becoming  very  plain  that  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  at  last  the  necessity  of  expert 
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public  oflBcers,  and  the  undemocratic  character  of  the 
spoils  system.  The  appreciation  which  they  indicated,, 
during  the  candidacy  of  President  Taft  for  his  expert 
all-around  training  in  public  positions  is  an  illustration 
of  this;  so  also  is  their  satisfaction  in  his  disregard  of 
politics  in  appointing,  by  promotion,  a  Southern  ex-con- 
federate Democrat  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

In  fact,  Attorney  General  Wickersham  has  neither 
made  nor  recommended  any  appointments  with  any 
view  to  political  considerations  excepting  where  con- 
firmation on  the  merits  appeared  to  be  impossible  or 
otherwise  exceptional  conditions  existed. 

I  propose  now  to  enumerate  to  you  the  chief  legal 
positions  in  the  federal  service  and  to  point  out  how  far 
they  have  been  filled  on  the  merits,  without  regard  to 
politics.  Possibly  some  of  the  promotions  I  shall  men- 
tion may  have  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  political 
considerations  but  in  most  of  the  instances  I  know  this 
was  not  the  fact. 

The  late  solicitor  general  was  appointed  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  transcendent  legal  ability,, 
and  the  successor  just  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  lamented  death,  is  a  Democrat  selected 
after  canvassing  the  country  to  find  the  best  possible  man 
for  the  position  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  solely. 

The  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  Judge  Ken- 
yon,  likewise  was  appointed  without  regard  to  any  po- 
litical consideration. 

The  two  assistant  attorneys  general  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed under  this  administration,  were  both  appointed 
without  regard  to  politics  and  by  promotion,  one  having 
entered  the  government  service  as  stenographer  to  the 
solicitor  general,  and  advanced  up  through  the  position 
of  assistant  attorney  to  that  of  assistant  attorney  general ; 
and  the  other  having  been  an  assistant  district  attorney. 

The  assistant  attorney  general  who  represents  the 
government  before  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  was 
promoted  without  regard  to  politics  from  the  position  of 
assistant  United  States  attorney  at  New  York,  where  he 
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had  been  in  charge  of  the  same  line  of  work  for  twelve 
years. 

The  assistant  attorney  general  who  represents  the 
government  before  the  Court  of  Claims  entered  the  de- 
partment as  an  assistant  attorney,  and  was  from  that 
position  promoted  under  Attorney  General  Bonaparte, 
to  legal  positions.  The  terms  of  public  office  are  very 
short  in  this  country,  and  the  law  is  very  long  and  the 
two  do  not  fit.     Under  our  defective  and  absurd  legal 

The  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  promoted  from  the  position  of  United 
States  district  attorney  in  California,  where  he  had 
served  for  three  and  one-half  years. 

Of  the  thirteen  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  assistant  attorney  general  since  the  beginning 
of  President  Roosevelt's  first  administration,  eight  have 
been  appointed  by  promotion. 

Of  the  twenty-six  attorneys  and  assistant  attorneys 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  nine  have  been  apjxjinted 
by  promotion,  a  remarkable  proportion  considering  the 
fact  that  the  source  of  supply  in  the  lower  ranks  is  very 
limited. 

The  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  has  also  just  nominated  to  be  United 
States  attorney  in  the  western  district  of  Louisiana  a 
Democrat,  and  this  again  from  the  exclusive  point  of 
view  of  efficiency,  and  after  advising  with  learling  law- 
yers in  that  locality  to  discover  who  was  the  best  pos- 
sible man. 

The  present  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  a  non-political  Washington  lawyer,  ap- 
pointed exclusively  on  his  merits,  and  now  making  a  rec- 
ord which  sets  a  new  standard  for  that  office. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
district,  was  appointed  as  a  promotion  ironi  the  position 
of  assistant  district  attorney,  in  which  he  had  served  with 
great  effectiveness  for  eight  years. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  which  is  the  next  largest  among  the  fedeial 
districts  and  includes  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  appointed 
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for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

In  the  entire  list  of  United  States  attorneys  now 
holding  office,  consisting  of  86  men  (many  of  them  of 
course  appointed  under  past  administrations),  there  are 
thirteen  who  had  previously  served  as  assistant  district 
attorneys,  making  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  pro- 
motion appointments  even  in  positions  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

In  the  State  Department  the  late  councillor,  the 
much  beloved  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  had  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  as  assistant  attorney  general,  and  had  from 
that  position  been  promoted  to  be  solicitor  general.  His 
successor,  just  being  appointed,  is  a  non-political  New 
York  lawyer,  selected  because  of  his  fitness  as  evidenced 
especially  by  his  work  in  the  fisheries  arbitration  at  the 
Hague. 

The  present  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  appointed  by  promotion  from  the  position  of  assistant 
solicitor,  in  which  he  had  served  for  four  years,  and  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  without  regard  to  political 
considerations.  The  assistant  solicitors  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  solicitor,  who  has 
made  his  recommendations  after  a  canvass  of  the  possi- 
l)ilities  solely  on  their  merits. 

The  solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
tered the  government  service  as  a  clerk  in  the  competitive 
•class  in  the  Treasury  Department,  studied  law,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  law  clerk,  and  then  to  his  pres- 
ent position. 

The  solicitor  in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral in  the  War  Department  was  promoted  to  that  posi- 
tion from  a  subordinate  clerical  position. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  regenerating  the  cus- 
toms service  which  Secretary  MacVeagh  has  initiated  and 
carried  out  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  collector  at  the 
port  of  New  York  has  departed  from  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  which  was  to  bring  in  personal  appointees 
for  the  position  of  solicitor  of  customs.  He  retained  his 
predecessor's  solicitor  so  long  as  he  could  prevail  on  him 
to  stay,  then  promoted  the  assistant  solicitor  who  had  been 
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long  in  the  service  and  made  the  chief  clerk  of  the  law 
division  assistant  solicitor. 

These  facts  show  that  politics  are  being  eliminated 
from  this  class  of  appointments  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
generally  understood. 

OUTSIDE  THE  FEDERAL  SERVICE. 

Also,  here  and  there,  outside  the  federal  service  we 
see  very  great  advances  even  to  the  extent  of  systema- 
tizing the  principle. 

The  competitive  principle  has  been  formally  extended 
in  Kansas  City  to  the  assistant  corporation  counsels; 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  to  the  assistant  county  attor- 
neys; in  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  to  the  deputy 
assistant  corporation  counsel  (this  latter  extension  in 
Buffalo  was  sustained  by  the  courts)  ;  in  New  York  State 
to  the  transfer  tax  appraisers,  the  junior  assistant  coun- 
sels of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  the  assistants  to 
the  attorney  general,  and  to  two  of  the  four  attorneys  of 
the  forestry,  fish  and  game  commission;  and  in  Wis- 
consin to  all  but  one  of  the  deputy  attorneys  general  of 
the  state. 

I  say  that  all  these  signs  indicate  beyond  question 
the  ultimate  application  of  the  civil  service  principles  to 
even  the  responsible  legal  positions. 

APPROPRIATE  METHODS  OF  COMPETITION. 

At  the  outset,  however,  one  point  of  possible  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  should  be  removed.  The 
prevalent  conception  in  general  public  opinion  is  that  the 
competitive  system  means  exclusively  test  by  written  ex- 
amination. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  written  examination  can  reveal  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  in  respect  of  the  personal  charac- 
teristics necessary  for  court  work  as  distinguished  from 
learning  and  reasoning  power. 

By  the  competitive  system,  then,  in  connection  with 
the  higher  of  these  positions,  I  mean  a  system  which 
would  approximately  represent  what  the  head  of  a  large 
legal  department  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  possible 
subordinates  would  naturally  install  for  his  own  aid  in 
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making  the  selections.  Such  a  man  would  not  have  the 
time,  nor  single-handed,  would  he  have  the  facilities  to 
canvass  all  possible  material  and  judge  of  its  excellence. 
A  natural  and  very  practical  thing  for  him  to  do,  I  think, 
would  be  to  assign  to  a  committee  of  men  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  the  position,  if  possible  by  actual  experience 
in  it,  the  function  of  examining  personally  all  candidates. 
The  details  of  the  method  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
worked  out  experimentally.  I  will  state  certain  possible 
forms  of  test,  some  or  all  of  which  might  be  open  to  such 
a  committee.  By  sitting  as  a  court  of  law  with  the  candi- 
dates as  counsel,  they  j[X)uld  test  their  forensic  ability; 
their  powers  of  legal  reasoning;  their  personal  address; 
their  trustworthiness.  By  sitting  as  a  moot  trial  court 
they  could  test  their  ability  to  present  cases  clearly  and 
convincingly  to  a  jury;  their  resource  in  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  their  power  to  marshal  facts.  By  written 
examination,  drawn  in  the  form  of  questions  presenting 
problems,  as  is  coming  to  be  the  accepted  method  rather 
than  questions  calling  for  mere  information,  they  could 
test  their  legal  learning  and  power  of  logic.  By  these 
methods,  and  by  scrutiny  of  their  law  school  records,  by 
hearing  the  testimony  of  their  employers  and  associates, 
they  could  ascertain  tiieir  qualities  of  judgment  in  conduct 
of  litigation,  their  trustworthiness,  their  tact,  their  energy, 
their  public  spirit,  and  all  those  points  of  human  s)mi- 
pathy,  fairness  and  justness  which  are  essential  to  such 
officers.  Having  by  some  such  process  culled  out  from 
among  the  candidates  those  of  the  most  satisfactory  quali- 
fications, they  can  present  them  with  their  report  to  the 
appointing  officer  for  his  final  action. 

A  similar  system  has  recently  been  applied  in  a  tenta- 
tive way  by  the  federal  civil  service  commission  in  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  consulates,  candidates  for 
positions  in  the  office  of  the  commission,  and  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  position  of  field  oil  inspector  in 
the  Indian  Service. 

METHOD  EMPLOYED  BY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  STIMSON. 

Informally,  substantially  such  a  system  as  I  have  de- 
scribed was  initiated  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  until 
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recently  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  New  York. 
He  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perform  his 
own  necessary  administrative  and  legal  duties  and  also 
to  canvass  personally  all  these  points.  He  recognized 
also  the  fact  that  his  own  personal  acquaintance  could  not 
present  the  entire  field  of  available  material.  There- 
fore he  appointed  such  a  committee,  consisting  of  three 
of  his  assistants,  and  instructed  them  to  examine  all 
candidates  and  all  possible  men  who  might  be  induced 
to  become  candidates,  in  substantially  the  manner  I  have 
above  indicated.  This  informal  committee  reported  in 
detail  the  results  of  this  examination  and  reported  also 
their  conclusion  as  to  the  best  qualified  man,  and  that  man 
was,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  appointed 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  more  efficient  man  would  be 
selected  by  such  a  method,  than  by  any  district  leader, 
however  enlightened? 

EVILS  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM. 

Possibly  we  may  concede  that  the  proposal  is  not  the 
ultimate  ideal  and  that  certain  objections  may  theoretic- 
ally or  even  practically  exist ;  but  before  discussing  these 
objections  I  wish  to  discuss  the  only  alternative  which  is 
practically  offered — namely,  selection  of  the  appointees 
through  the  machinery  of  the  political  organization,  or 
in  other  words,  as  is  frankly  admitted,  with  considera- 
tion to  some  extent  of  the  advantages  of  those  organiza- 
tions. 

MORAL  EVILS  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM. 

Your  sagacious  president.  Dr.  Eliot,  said  with  great 
eloquence  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  a  year  ago,  given  by 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  there,  that  the  civil 
service  reform  issue  was  an  issue  of  profound  moral 
significance.  The  moral  aspect  is  indeed  very  clear  and 
tremendously  potent.  The  unfairness  to  faithful  public 
servants;  the  unfairness  to  worthy  and  efficient  men  de- 
sirous of  performing  public  service;  the  unfairness  to  the 
public  in  subjecting  all  the  public  to  maintenance  of  the 
expense  of  political  work  in  behalf  of  one  small  section; 
the  sordid,  base  unrighteousness  of  the  system — ^are  all 
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elements  of  great  moral  wrong,  and  this  sense  of  moral 
wrong  is  of  course  the  principal  basis  of  the  tremendous 
movement  in  which  this  League  has  participated  with  suc- 
cess so  rapid  and  so  encouraging. 

THE   ECONOMIC    AND   SOCIOLOGICAL   EVILS. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  here,  however,  is  another 
aspect  of  the  evil,  that  is,  the  economic  and  sociological 
aspect.  Under  the  political  system  of  appointment  to 
office  the  people  do  not  get  their  rights  in  the  results; 
they  do  not  get  their  money's  worth  of  service,  either  in 
the  quality  and  ability  of  the  men  appointed  or  in  their 
service  after  appointment.  This  fact  is  inherent  in  the 
very  definition  of  the  political  system,  for  that  system, 
by  its  definition,  involves  the  granting  of  a  preference 
for  something  else  than  fitness;  and  by  the  very  extent 
of  the  value  of  that  preference  the  public  service  is  bound 
to  suffer.  In  other  words,  by  precisely  the  amount  in 
which  political  service  is  credited  on  the  account  of  the 
candidate,  by  precisely  that  amount  the  public  is  giving 
something  for  nothing.  Assume  for  example  that  there 
is  vacant  the  position  of  assistant  district  attorney.  The 
salary,  let  us  say,  is  $4,000.  If  a  portion  of  that  $4,000 
is  to  be  applied  to  pay  for  past  political  service  there  is 
only  the  balance  left  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  efficiency 
and  ability.  Similarly,  if  after  a  man  is  appointed,  any 
part  of  his  duties  in  return  for  the  $4,000  a  year  is  to  be 
service  to  the  boss  or  party  which  appointed  him,  just 
so  much  of  his  service  is  diverted  from  the  public  which 
is  paying  for  it.  This  of  course  is  an  incontrovertible 
proposition  in  mere  mathematics. 

PRACTICAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  ELIMINATION    OF   POLITICS   BY 
DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  STIMSON. 

I  happen  to  have  had  under  my  own  observation  and 
experience  a  very  striking  illustration  of  precisely  what  I 
mean.  By  the  method  of  informal  competitive  examina- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  filling  this  higher 
position  through  promotion,  Mr.  Stimson  revolutionized 
his  office,  when  United  States  district  attorney  in  New 
York,  making  his  appointments  and  promotions  without 
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regard  to  any  political  considerations,  and  seeking  to  get 
the  utmost  possible  value  in  legal  ability  for  the  public 
money  which  was  to  be  paid.  The  result  which  followed, 
partly  of  course  from  his  own  personal  very  great  l^al 
ability,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  quality  of  the  force 
which  he  assembled  by  this  method,  and  partly  by  his 
system  of  promotion  from  within  the  force,  was  simply 
amazing  when  matched  against  the  results  which  had 
formerly  been  attained  either  in  that  office  or  in  the 
other  legal  offices  operated  under  the  political  system. 
You  could  see  it  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  fines  col- 
lected ;  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  public  moneys  recov- 
ered ;  in  the  manner  in  which  men  indicted  were  actually 
finally  convicted,  and,  more  difficult  still,  put  in  prison. 
The  notorious  and  shocking  failures  of  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  were  not  there  to 
be  observed.  The  law  was  applied  with  celerity  and 
with  certainty  of  effect.  The  impression  which  has  come 
to  prevail  in  the  public  mind  that  a  rich  criminal,  able  to 
employ  astute  counsel,  could  either  escape  altogether 
from  conviction,  or  if  convicted,  could  escape  actual  pun- 
ishment by  dilatory  methods,  met  with  at  least  one  juris- 
diction in  which  the  contrary  was  conspicuously  and  re- 
lentlessly demonstrated.  As  I  say,  this  was  due  of  course 
in  very  large  measure  to  the  great  ability  and  tremendous 
energy  and  to  the  tonic  moral  power,  and  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  head  of  the  office;  but  no  one  man  alone, 
even  of  such  qualities,  could  possibly  have  accomplished 
such  results  if  his  fourteen  assistants  had  been  selected, 
or  had  performed  their  services,  on  the  political  service 
basis. 

I  believe  it  is  uncontrovertibly  the  fact  that  neither 
the  great  campaign  against  railroad  rebating  nor  that 
against  frauds  upon  the  national  banks,  involving  espe- 
cially the  conviction  of  Morse,  nor  that  against  the  cus- 
toms revenue,  involving  especially  the  sugar  trust  con- 
victions, would  ever  have  been  successful  if  the  appoint- 
ments demanded  by  the  politicians  had  been  made.  It  was 
a  direct  question  between  the  value  to  the  public  of  those 
successful  campaigns  and  the  value  to  the  political  ma- 
chine of,  say,  fourteen  positions  at  an  average  salary 
of  perhaps  $2,000. 
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OPPOSITION  OF  THE  POLITICIANS. 

Nevertheless  this  method  was  strongly  opposed  not 
only  by  the  ordinary  type  of  politician  but  by  certain 
very  enlightened  and  genuinely  public  spirited  leaders 
who  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stimson  was  in  error, 
politically,  in  adopting  it.  One  of  these  leaders,  a  man 
of  the  highest  personal  character  and  integrity  actually 
complained  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  then  Attorney  General, 
that  Mr.  Stimson  had  not  only  refused  to  make  appoint- 
ments needed  by  the  organization  for  political  effect  and 
refused  to  direct  his  assistants  to  do  party  legal  work  as  a 
sort  of  easement  on  their  public  salaries,  but  that  he 
had  actually  worked  them  so  hard  in  their  official  duties 
that  they  had  no  time  to  do  the  legal  work  necessary  for 
the  organization.  Here  was  the  controversy  between  the 
public  service  on  the  one  hand  and  the  private  party 
service  on  the  other  brought  into  head-on  collision. 
Could  anything  possibly  be  plainer  than  that  the  political 
theory  in  this  regard  was  directly  a  demand  that  public 
work  of  public  officers  should  be  actually  lessened  in 
order  to  give  to  a  private  section  of  that  public  a  portion 
of  the  legal  services  paid  for  by  the  whole  public. 

This  controversy  was  very  striking  because  it  demon- 
strated the  invalidity  of  each  of  the  stock  objections  to 
the  merit  system  in  connection  with  these  positions;  and 
revealed  the  real  objections  with  unusual  baldness. 

NOT  ''confidential." 

First  appeared  the  fallacy  of  the  old  pretense  that 
the  positions  are  "confidential"  and  therefore  can  not 
suitably  be  filled  by  competition.  Of  course  they  are 
confidential  in  the  sense  that  the  incumbent  should  not 
be  one  who  will  betray  his  case,  but  they  are  not  confi- 
dential in  any  sense  of  requiring  a  personal  relation  ot 
intimacy  between  the  chief  and  the  subordinate.  Hardly 
one  of  Mr.  Stimson's  assistants  was  personally  known 
to  him  before  appointment,  and  yet  no  betrayal  of  con- 
fidence occurred  among  them  or  was  for  a  moment 
imaginable.  It  all  depends  upon  the  scrutiny  of  the  can- 
didate's appearance,  record  and  character  and  references. 
This  objection,  as  experience  shows,  has  generally  been 
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used  as  a  mere  pretext  in  order  to  obtain  exception  J 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  so  obtained  it  generally  material- 
izes, in  practical  experience,  that  the  appointing  officer 
forthwith  goes,  "hat  in  hand,"  to  the  political  boss  or  the 
district  leader  and  receives  from  him  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  be  appointed  and  appoints  him, — whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  seen  him ;  whether  or  not  he  is  worthy  of  any 
trust ;  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  personal  sympathy 
or  confidence  between  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  particulars  in  which  the  practical  politician 
assumes — for  the  purpose  of  argument — the  role  of  the 
theoretical  idealist. 

PARTY  PRINCIPLES  IMMATERIAL  EVEN  TO  THE  POLITICIANS. 

Also  the  old  sham  that  for  reasons  of  fundamental 
principle  or  belief  a  republican  would  be  a  more  effective 
servant  in  a  republican  administration  than  a  democrat 
would  be,  was  unmasked  by  the  revelation  that  an  ap- 
pointee's being  a  republican  did  not  remove  him  from 
the  criticism  of  the  party  leaders,  so-called.  It  did  not 
happen  that  any  of  the  applicants  were  in  fact  democrats 
and  Mr.  Stimson  very  likely  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  appoint  a  democrat  but  republicans  per  se  were 
no  more  satisfactory  to  the  organization  than  democrats 
would  have  been.  They  insisted  upon  republican  organ- 
ization workers  in  the  strict  narrow  sense.  No  matter 
how  profoundly  a  man  might  believe  in  the  principles  of 
the  party,  or  how  sincerely  he  might  desire  to  promote  its 
ideas,  he  was  not  eligible  from  their  point  of  view  unless 
he  had  worked  in  the  machinery  of  the  organization.  In 
other  words  it  was  the  party  work  and  not  the  party  prin- 
ciples which  made  the  significant  fact  to  them.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  observed  that  the  insistence  upon  men 
holding  the  party  principles  is,  any  way,  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate to  appointments  of  public  prosecutors,  because 
the  duties  of  those  officers  are  purely  the  application  of 
the  law  and  there  are  no  crimes  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
found  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  is  important  to  be  a 
republican  or  to  know  a  republican  from  a  democrat. 
Indeed  it  is  vitally  important  not  to  know  a  republican 
from  a  democrat,  for  the  moment  any  such  observation 
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occurs,  there  follow  injustice,  tyranny  and  betrayal  of 
the  oath  of  office. 

THE  REAL  OBJECTION — ^DESIRE  TO  USE  THE  PUBLIC  PURSE. 

The  revelation  that  it  was  party  workers  rather  than 
party  believers  that  the  politicians  wanted  to  have  ap- 
pointed brought  the  question  down,  then,  to  the  real  objec- 
tion— a  direct  bald  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
party  managers  said  in  effect :  The  party  has  to  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  legal  work  done,  some  of  it  for  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  need  to  be  kept  in  line  by  some  sort 
of  charity,  and  some  of  it  for  direct  organization  legal 
work  in  connection  with  watching  elections,  advising  as  to 
rights  of  voters,  etc.,  etc.  This  legal  work  being  necessary, 
how,  they  said,  can  we  get  men  to  do  it?  Would  anybody 
do  it  without  compensation?  We  must  then  either  pay 
them  from  private  money,  or  we  must  pay  them  through 
preference  in  appointments,  at  good  salaries — in  other 
words,  through  the  public  purse. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  agree  fully  that  this  point  of 
view  is  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  at  least  the  average 
man,  though  I  recognize  that  in  particular  cases,  by 
reason  of  tradition  or  what  not  it  does  not  seem  immoral 
to  many  men  of  genuinely  high  moral  character.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  the  acuteness  of  moral  vision  that 
can  perceive  its  essential  distinction  from  ordinary  em- 
bezzlement. 

FAILURE  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  ENFORCING  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 

And  looking  "at  it  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
which  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  evil  in  that  it  prevents  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  from  getting  what  they  pay 
for.  The  salaries  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  crime 
go  partly  to  the  prosecution  of  crime  and  partly  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  machine.  Either  the  people 
do  not  get  their  work  done,  which  has  been  in  fact  the 
experience,  or  if  they  get  it  done  they  have  to  pay  more 
than  it  really  costs. 

All  this  is  aside  from  another  fundamental  evil  of  the 
spoils  system,  which  is  an  evil  common  indeed  to  the 
application  of  that  system  in  all  kinds  of  appointments. 
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but  perhaps  in  the  largest  degree  evidenced  in  regard 
to  legal  positions. 

The  terms  of  public  office  are  very  short  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  law  is  very  long  and  the  two  do  not  fit. 

Under  our  defective  and  absurd  legal  procedure,  the 
law's  delays  are  so  great,  both  in  criminal  prosecutions 
and  in  civil  cases  like  tax  litigations,  that  a  hard-fought 
legal  campaign  against  experienced  and  high-paid  counsel 
cannot  be  carried  through  to  final  culmination  within  the 
limits  of  the  term  of  office;  and  a  change  in  the  office 
following  a  party  change  is  a  fatal  swapping  of  horses. 

We  all  know  how  bitter  has  been  the  feeling  among 
the  poor  concerning  the  ineflFectiveness  as  against  rich 
and  powerful  criminals  of  the  administration  of  our 
criminal  laws;  and  we  all  know  how  far  that  bitterness 
has  been  justified;  and  we  all  know  how  these  failures 
of  the  criminal  law  have  fostered  class  hate  and  wild, 
vengeful  political  movements.  I  believe  that  more  than 
to  any  other  one  cause  these  failures  are  due  to  political 
appointments  to  judicial  and  legal  positions.  That  is  a 
large  subject  and  I  cannot  do  more  than  suggest  it  in 
passing.  It  is  a  part  of  what  I  mean  by  speaking  of  the 
sociological  and  economic  evils  of  the  spoils  system  in 
such  offices. 

FALSE  ISSUE  TENDERED  BY  THE  POLITICIANS. 

Now  all  this  is  very  trite,  I  suppose,  but  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  state  it  because  our  question  is  as  to 
the  relative  practical  usefulness  of  the  two  systems,  and 
it  is  well  to  keep  thoroughly  in  mind  the  practical  evils 
of  the  spoils  system.  The  critics  of  the  competitive 
system  have  very  shrewdly  planted  themselves  upon  cer- 
tain purely  theoretical  disadtvantages  of  that  system,  set- 
ting up  as  the  standard  and  alternative  the  purely 
theoretical  and  ideal  system  which  does  not  exist  and 
never  has  existed  and  never  will  exist.  Therefore  let  us 
harp  upon  the  fact  that  the  question  is  solely  and  prac- 
tically the  relative  value  of  the  competitive  system  as 
compared  not  with  Utopia,  but  with  the  political  system 
as  it  actually  in  fact  exists  and  as  in  its  essential  defini- 
tion it  must  necessarily  be.     In  fact  the  "practical  poli- 
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tician"  in  his  discussions  of  the  civil  service  reform 
question  has  not  been  a  reasoner  on  practical  lines  but 
an  idealist.  It  may  seem  strange  to  refer  to  practical  poli- 
ticians as  idealists,  but  in  this  particular  controversy  they 
seem  to  have  assumed  that  position — an  assumption, 
again,  for  the  sake  of  argument  only. 

It  is  as  plain  as  day  that  this  fight  for  the  civil  service 
system,  or  as  one  might  say,  the  public  service  system, 
is  a  fight  not  only  for  moral  right  but  for  the  good  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  the  most  valuable  political 
asset  now  lying  around  loose,  and  why  unmercenary  polit- 
ical leaders  have  not  seized  upon  it  I  cannot  understand. 
It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions 
of  ojur  generation  to  the  betterment  of  our  methods  of 
government  and  the  consequent  welfare  of  our  people. 
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Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Superannuation. 

To  THE  Council: 

Since  the  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Superannuation  in  December,  1909,  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  the  principles  recommended  by  the 
Committee  has  been  strongly  supported  by  a  series  of 
elaborate  investigations  of  the  pension  systems  of  other 
countries  made  by  the  United  States  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  England  has  seriously 
modified  the  straight  pension  plan  which  has  been  in 
operation  there  for  fifty  years  because  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  in  actual  operation.' 

The  two  leading  bills  now  before  Congress  "for  the 
retirement  of  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service"  are 
Senate  bill  1944  introduced  by  Mr.  Perkins  on  April  21, 
1909,  and  House  bill  22013  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillett  on 
February  28,  1910.  The  Senate  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  The  House  bill  has  been  re- 
ported but  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  further. 

Both  bills  are  made  applicable  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

These  bills  are  similar  in  their  principal  features  and 
unless  the  Perkins  bill  is  specifically  mentioned  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Gillett  bill  will  be  the  one  discussed  below. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  compulsory  savings  account  for 
each  employee,  that  is,  he  is  to  provide  his  own  retirement 
fund  by  deductions  from  his  salary  sufficient  at  3^^  per 
cent,  compounded  annually  to  purchase  from  the  IJnited 
States  at  the  age  of  retirement  an  annuity  equal  to  one 

C)  The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  made  April  20,  1910,  (H.  R.  Report  No. 
1081,  61  St  Congress,  2d  Session)  at  pages  2,  3,  and  4,  sum- 
marizes briefly  some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

(*)  See  page  7,  id.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  Eng- 
land's experience  with  pensions,  see  Sen.  Doc  290. 
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and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  compensation 
paid  him  by  the  government  between  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  the  arrival  of  the  employee  at  the 
age  of  retirement. 

The  theory  is  that  if  a  man  spends  fifty  years,  prac- 
tically his  whole  working  life,  in  the  government's  em- 
ploy, he  will  in  this  way  have  contributed  a  sum  which 
will  buy  from  the  government  an  annuity  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  fifty  times  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  (that  is, 
seventy-five  per  cent.)  of  the  average  annual  salary  he 
has  received  f rqm  the  government.  In  brief,  he  will  retire 
on  three-quarters  pay  if  he  enters  the  service  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  remains  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  actual  deductions  will  however  in  the  case  of  each 
employee  be  fixed  by  his  age  when  he  enters  the  service. 
The  two  extremes  are  illustrated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Gillett^s  committee  accompanying  the  bill  by  the  cases  of 
an  employee  who  enters  the  service  at  20  and  one  who 
enters  the  service  at  69,  the  age  of  retirement  in  both 
cases  being  70.  The  compulsory  saving  of  the  former 
is  4.3  per  cent,  each  year  for  fifty  years,  of  the  latter 
1 1.2  per  cent,  for  one  year. 

Apparently,  also,  it  is  intended  that  whenever  the 
salary  is  increased  the  amount  of  the  increase  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  and  additional  salary  of  the  em- 
ployee and  the  percentage  of  it  to  be  deducted  as  a  com- 
pulsory saving  will  be  determined  by  the  employee's  age 
when  he  commences  to  receive  this  additional  salary. 
For  example,  if  an  employee  enters  at  20  and  receives 
$1,000  annual  salary  for  ten  years  and  his  salary  is  then 
raised  to  $1,500,  he  will  pay  into  the  compulsory  savings 
account  4.3  on  $1,000  of  his  salary  and  5.3  per  cent,  on 
the  $500  increase. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  employees  already  in  the 
service  when  the  act  goes  into  effect  must  make  com- 
pulsory contributions  as  if  they  were  new  entrants  and 
the  government  is  to  contribute  from  the  public  treasury 
a  sufficient  sum  to  make  his  retirement  allowance  equal 
to  $600  a  year.  If  the  employee's  own  contributions  will 
buy  an  annuity  of  that  amount,  the  government  is  to  con- 
tribute nothing  whatever.     The  language  of  the  act  (Sec. 
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ii)  is: — "Every  employe  ....  shall  be  entitled  on 
"reaching  the  retirement  age  or  having  already  passed 
"that  age  ....  in  addition  to  the  annuity  herein  pro- 
"vided  for  from  contributions  from  his  salary  to  receive 
"from  the  United  States  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
"an  annuity  equal  to  one  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the 
"total  compensation  during  service  prior  to  the  taking 
"effect  of  this  Act :  Provided,  however,  that  no  annuity 
"shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  services  prior  to 
"the  passage  of  this  act,  which,  together  with  the  annuity 
"earned  by  the  employee's  own  contributions  shall  amount 
"to  more  than  six  hundred  dollars,  .  .  .  .'^ 

The  Perkins  bill  omits  this  proviso,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Gillette  committee,  will  limit  the  govern- 
ment's contribution  under  this  section  to,  say,  $50,000,- 
000,  possibly  to  $30,000,000  or  $25,000,000.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  proviso,  it  has  been  calculated,  will  cost  the 
government  $130,581,273. 

The  retiring  employee  has  three  options:  (i)  an 
annuity  payable  quarterly  throughout  life,  (2)  an  annuity 
payable  quarterly  throughout  life  with  a  proviso  that  in 
case  the  annuitant  dies  before  he  has  received  the  full 
amount  of  his  savings  plus  the  interest  credited  to  them, 
his  heirs  shall  have  the  balance;  (3)  in  one  sum. 

The  service  is  divided  into  three  groups  and  the 
President  is  to  designate  the  branches  of  the  service  in 
each.  Members  of  group  one  retire  at  sixty-five  (sixty?) 
years  of  age,  of  group  two  at  sixty-five,  of  group  three 
at  seventy. 

If  the  employee  is  separated  from  the  service  prior 
to  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  "the  employee  may 
"withdraw  his  savings  in  one  sum  and  in  case  he  has 
"been  in  such  service  not  less  than  six  years,  he  may  also 
"receive  in  addition  thereto  interest  on  his  savings  at  the 
"rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
"pounded  annually.."  If  his  savings  amount  to  at  least 
$1,000  he  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  three  options  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  separation 
from  the  service.  If  an  employee  dies  while  in  the  serv- 
ice, "his  legal  heirs"  will  be  paid  his  savings  "together 
with  the  interest  credited  thereon." 
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The  provisions  for  the  investment  and  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  sums  deducted  from  the  salaries  of 
the  employees  need  to  be  subjected  to  much  further  study 
and  consideration : 

The  money  may  either  be  loaned  to  savings  banks  or 
invested  directly  by  the  government.  In  the  former  case, 
the  bank  must  pay  at  least  33^  per  cent,  interest,  com- 
pounded annually,  and  as  collateral  security  deposit  cer- 
tain classes  of  bonds.  In  the  latter  case  the  government 
itself  must  invest  the  money  in  the  same  class  of  secur- 
ities.   These  are: 

Bonds  of  the  United  States,  bonds  or  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  any  state  of  the  United  States,  or  any  legally 
authorized  bonds  issued  for  municipal  purposes  by  any  city 
or  town  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  in  existence  as 
a  city  or  town  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  which 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  previous  to  such  deposit  has  not 
defaulted  in  the  payemnt  of  any  part  of  either  principal  or 
interest  of  any  funded  debt  authorized  to  be  contracted  by  it, 
and  which  has  at  such  date  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants,  as  established  by  the  last  national  census,  and 
whose  net  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of 
the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  preceding  valuation  of  property  for  the 
assessment  of  taxes;  or  any  legally  authorized  bonds  issued 
for  municipal  purposes  by  any  city  or  town  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  in  existence  as  a  city  or  town  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  which  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  previous  to  such  deposit  has  not  defaulted  in  the  pay- 
ment of  any  part  of  cither  principal  or  interest  of  any  funded 
debt  authorized  to  be  contracted  by  it,  and  which  has  at  such 
date  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  last  national  census,  and  whose  net  indebted- 
ness does  not  exceed  seven  per  centum  of  the  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  preced- 
ing valuation  of  property  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  In  this 
clause  the  words  'net  indebtedness'  mean  the  indebtedness  of 
any  city  or  town,  omitting  debts  created  for  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  water,  and  debts  created  in  anticipation  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  within  one  year,  and  deducting  the  amount 
of  sinking  funds  available  for  the  payment  of  the  indebted- 
ness included.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  accept, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  securities  herein  enumerated  in 
such  proportions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
and  he  may  at  any  time  require  the  deposit  of  additional 
s  curities,  or  require  any  bank  to  change  the  character  of  the 
securities  already  on  deposit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  information  with  refer- 
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be  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  he  shall 
from  time  to  time  furnish  information  to  savings  banks  as  to 
such  bonds  as  would  be  accepted  as  security.  When  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the  fund  created  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  distribute  the  de- 
posits herein  provided  for,  as  far  as  practicable,  equitably, 
between  the  different  States  and  sections. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  depositing  and  investing  tne  funds  created  by  this  Act  a 
board  of  investment  is  hereby  created,  composed  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  chief  of  the  office  created  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  two  persons  to  be  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  the  employees  of  the  classified  civil  service.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  investment  shall  be  sworn,  and  shall 
hold  office  until  others  are  appointed  and  qualified  in  their 
stead. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  (Sections  8  and  9) 
intended  to  provide  a  form  of  accident  or  sickness  insur- 
ance for  employees  totally  and  permanently  disabled  from 
either  of  those  causes.  A  special  fund  is  created  made 
up  of  the  compulsory  contributions  of  each  entrant  into 
the  service  of  one-fifth  of  his  pay  for  the  first  six  months 
and  of  the  entire  increase  in  salary  for  the  first  three 
months  in  every  case  of  promotion.  From  this  fund  an 
annual  allowance  is  to  be  paid  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  disabled  employee's  total  compensation 
prior  to  his  disability  Provided,  however,  that  the  al- 
lowance in  case  of  disability  due  to  accident  must,  if  the 
special  fund  be  sufficient,  be  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  em- 
ployee's average  annual  compensation  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent; and  that  in  case  of  disability  due  to  sickness  no 
allowance  whatever  shall  be  granted  unless  the  employee 
had  been  in  the  service  at  least  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
disabling  sickness. 

If  the  employee  at  the  time  of  his  disability  has  not 
already  compulsory  savings  to  his  credit  which  com- 
pounded annually  at  3^2  per  cent,  would  be  enough  at  his 
normal  age  of  retirement  (say,  at  70)  to  buy  an  annuity 
equal  to  his  annual  disability  allowance,  the  deficit  is  to 
be  made  up  by  compulsory  savings  from  the  disability 
allowance  itself,  until  he  reaches  the  normal  age  of  re- 
tirement.    That  is,  the  disability  allowance  is  treated  as 
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a  salary  out  of  which  the  disabled  employee  must  help 
to  provide  for  its  continuance  after  he  reaches  the  age 
when,  irrespective  of  accident  or  sickness,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  service. 

If,  at  the  time  of  his  disability,  the  employee  has  more 
than  enough  compulsory  savings  to  his  credit  to  continue 
his  disability  allowance  after  he  reaches  the  normal  age 
of  retirement,  "he  may  withdraw  such  excess  in  one  cash 
"sum  or  in  an  annuity  limited  to  the  age  of  retirement/' 

If  the  special  fund  already  described  be  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  disability  allowances,  they  must  be  reduced 
pro  rata.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  full  dis- 
cretion to  reduce  or  terminate  any  disability  allowance 
at  any  time.  At  the  death  of  the  disabled  employee,  his 
legal  representatives  have  no  claim  to  his  disability  allow- 
ance. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  plan  just  outlined  would  seem 
apparent;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  insur- 
ance against  accident  and  disease  should  be  made  a  part 
of  a  bill  designed  to  establish  retirement  annuities  for 
employees  who  have  become  superannuated  after  years  of 
service. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  President  Taft  has 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  in  which  he  strongly  con- 
demns straight  civil  pension  on  three  grounds:  (i)  It  is 
bound  to  become  an  enormous,  continuous  and  increasing 
tax  on  the  public  exchequer.  (2)  It  is  demoralizing  to 
the  service,  since  it  makes  difficult  the  dismissal  of  in- 
competent employees  after  they  have  partly  earned  their 
pensions.  (3)  It  is  disadvantageous  to  the  main  body  of 
the  employees  themselves,  since  it  is  always  taken  into 
account  in  fixing  salaries  and  only  the  few  who  survive 
and  remain  in  the  service  until  pensionable  age  receive 
the  value  of  their  deferred  pay. 

To  those  who  have  read  previous  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee, these  objections  to  straight  pensions  have  been 
made  familiar. 

The  President  expresses  his  approval  of  the  contrib- 
utory plan  and  commends  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Gillett  bill,  except  in  respect  to  its  provisions  for  the 
payment  out  of  the  public  treasury,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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of  retiring  allowances  to  those  already  in  the  service  when 
the  act  goes  into  effect.  In  his  judgment,  these  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  salaries  appropriated  for  the  positions 
vacated  by  retirement,  and  the  difference  between  the 
annuities  thus  granted  and  the  salaries  should  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  efficient  clerks  at  the  lower 
grades. 

Horace  E.  Deming,  Chairman. 
Richard  H.  Dana, 
Henry  W.  Farnam, 
Henry  W.  Hardon. 
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Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 

Application  of  the  Merit  System  to 

the  Higher  Municipal  Officers. 

To  THE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League: 

In  1906,  at  New  Haven,  this  committee  submitted  its 
first  report.  At  that  time  the  proposition  for  which  it 
stands  was,  in  a  sense,  new,  that  is,  it  presented  a  field  of 
endeavor  on  which  no  one  in  this  country  had  yet  entered. 
It  was  so  new  that  the  report  reached  only  the  hesitating 
conclusion  that  the  whole  subject  was  so  large,  it  was  so 
recently  that  it  had  been  considered  as  more  than  a 
speculative  question  and  it  required  so  much  study  to 
distinguish  how  far  it  should  be  applied  that,  wliile  the 
idea  in  general  commended  itself  as  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful measures  of  public  interest  in  either  municipal  or  civil 
service  reform,  yet  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  recommendation  except  for  further  inves- 
tigation. To-day,  the  principle  involved  has  so  well  estab- 
lished its  right  tp  recognition  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  such  hesitancy  in  recommending 
it  to  Congress.  In  his  annual  message,  recently  presented, 
he  says : 

"Officers  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  administration  and 
their  immediate  personal  assistants  or  deputies,  should  not  be 
included  within  the  classified  service ;  but  in  my  judgment  public 
opinion  has  advanced  to  the  point  where  it  would  support  a 
bill  providing  a  secure  tenure  during  efficiency  for  all  purely 
admmistrative  officials." 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  throughout  the  country 
to  treat  this  most  important  aspect  of  civil  service  reform 
with  greater  consideration.  The  President  is  right.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  we  believe,  will  support  the  extension  of  the 
merit  system  to  all  officials  except  those  responsible  for 
policy.  The  very  positive  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  the  recent  elections  in  those  jurisdictions  where  voters 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
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a  merit  system,  as  in  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  the  City  of 
Detroit,  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a  warrant  for  the 
President's  assertion. 

There  are  many  indications  that  there  is  an  increasing 
popular  conception  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have  real 
efficiency  and  permanency  in  the  civil  service  until  the 
appointment  of  all  administrative  officials  shall  be  made 
by  the  elimination  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  and  as  the  result  of  competition.  This  is  true 
of  all  such  officials,  but  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  municipal 
officials,  partly  because  a  municipal  administration  must 
have  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  huge  business  enterprise, 
and  partly  because,  in  many  ways,  it  differs  very  essen- 
tially from  a  private  business.  We  all  know  how  many 
activities  municipal  corporations  are  assuming  which  are 
either  new  or  were  before  accomplished  through  private 
agencies.  In  the  conduct  of  these  enterprises,  municipal 
business  is  like  a  private  business,  and  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  to  be  efficient  there  must  be  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  service.  But  it  is  also  easy  to  believe,  as  it  is 
very  commonly  believed,  that  while  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions should  be  filled  only  through  competition,  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  have  the  right  to  exercise  his  personal  pref- 
erences in  naming  those  officials  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  and  upon  whom  he  relies  to  carry 
out  his  personal  directions  or  to  conduct  the  larger  oper- 
ations of  his  administration.  He  would  not  abrogate  this 
right  in  his  private  business,  and  why,  it  is  urged,  should 
he  be  deprived  of  it  as  the  head  of  the  public  business? 
The  argument  is  attractive,  but  it  is  not  justified  in  prac- 
tice. The  result  is  that  the  administrative  positions,  hav- 
ing no  permanency,  offering  no  opportunity  for  a  career, 
are  filled  with  inferior  men,  who  are  apt  to  use  them  for 
political  and  selfish  ends.  Moreover,  the  idea  that  munici- 
pal business  is  to  be  conducted  like  a  private  business  is 
illusory  and  erroneous  in  many  essential  respects.  The 
function  of  municipal  business  is  to  spend  n?oney,  and 
not  to  make  it.  It  is  regulated  by  law — ^by  rigid  rules — 
with  the  framing  of  which  its  officials  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  which  control  its  executive  as  well  as  his  subordi- 
nates.   This  executive  is  himself  changed  at  short  inter- 
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vals,  varying  from  one  to  four  years,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  Tie  cannot  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  it  or  the 
same  kind  of  interest  in  it,  which  he  would  have  in  his 
own  business.  Just  as  he  is  bound  to  accept  the  laws 
regulating  his  actions,  he  ought  to  be  bound  to  accept  the 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  those  laws.  It  is 
his  function,  and  the  function  of  other  officials  elected 
for  the  purpose,  to  determine  policies — ^whether  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  met,  whether  the  drainage  system  is 
adequate,  in  what  ways  the  city's  income  is  to  be  best 
spent,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  administrative  officials 
whom  he  finds  in  office  to  execute  these  policies.  They 
are  or  ought  to  be  experts  upon  whom  he  is  entitled  to 
rely.  But  they  will  not  be  experts,  if  they  are  renewed 
by  each  new  mayor,  because  they  will  not  have  had  the 
proper  experience  and  training  in  their  positions,  because 
there  will  not  be  unity  and  continuity  of  service,  because 
the  best  material  cannot  be  procured  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, and  because  it  has  not  proved  to  be  possible  for  him 
to  be  as  uninfluenced  by  personal  considerations  as  he 
would  be  in  his  own  affairs.  In  other  words,  the  civil 
service,  to  achieve  unity  and  efficiency,  must  be  a  field 
for  a  career,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  be  such  until 
not  only  the  minor  offices,  but  all  others  which  are  admin- 
istrative, are  taken  out  of  politics.  In  our  previous  re- 
ports we  have  pointed  out  that  the  extension  of  the  merit 
system  to  the  minor  positions  has  failed  to  touch  a  num- 
ber of  political  abuses,  such  as  the  levying  of  political 
assessments,  the  political  activity  of  office  holders,  favor- 
itism in  the  distribution  of  municipal  work  and  extrava- 
gance and  waste  in  administration ; -ttart- if  the  adminis- 
trative heads  of  departments  could  be  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics, we  believe  that  the  incentive  for  these  abuses  would 
cease,  the  municipal  service  would  become  attractive  as 
a  career  to  many  persons  who  now  shun  it,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  candidates  would  be  improved,  with  the  further 
result  that  when  questions  of  policy  only  are  left  to  be 
determined  by  legislative  and  executive  heads,  the  capacity 
of  the  municipality  for  local  self-government  will  be  in- 
creased. We  also,  we  think,  made  it  plain  that  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  fill  such  offices  by  competitive  exami- 
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nation,  and  the  experience  of  Chicago  and  other  cities 
in  conducting  such  examinations  has  justified  the  state- 
ment. At  the  same  time  we  suggested  that  the  character 
of  the  examinations  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  the  standard  which  has  been  heretofore  set 
for  it,  have  been  far  too  narrow.  We  have  been  exam- 
ining candidates  too  much  as  to  their  ability  to  fill  a 
specific  position,  and  too  little  as  to  their  general  capaci- 
ties. In  England  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  the  work 
after  he  has  learned  it  has  been  the  principal  considera- 
tion. This  means  advancement  in  the  service  through 
promotion,  and  as  a  consequence  the  English  service  has 
become  a  government  by  experts  who  are  trained  by  ex- 
perience. This  procedure  contemplates  that  the  service 
is  to  be  a  life-long  career,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  stability. 
In  this  respect  our  civil  service  commissions  need  to  be 
educated.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  civil  service  text 
book  issued  by  the  Chicago  commission  the  following 
opening  paragraph : 

"Civil  service  examination  should  be  an  inquiry  based  upon 
practical  and  scientific  tests  and  investigations  as  to  the  mental, 
physical  and  moral  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  public 
service,  made  with  reference  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  position  to  be  filled.  One  of  the  purposes  in  authoriz- 
ing publication  of  this  text  book  is  to  dispel  the  mistaken  idea 
that  examinations   consist  of  academic  tests." 

Now,  academic  tests,  if  they  are  of  such  character  as 
to  show  general  capacity,  are  of  great  importance,  and  it 
is,  we  believe,  erroneous  to  overlook  them.  Other  things 
equal,  the  better  the  general  education,  the  more  com- 
petent will  be  the  official.  The  Chicago  commission  un- 
consciously realize  this  for  in  the  same  text  book,  they 
subsequently  say — 

"The  range  of  methods  in  civil  service  examination,  is 
from  assembled  educational  tests  of  the  simplest  character  to 
the  preparation  of  theses,  with  verified  experience,  by  unassembled 
applicants." 

In  their  examination  for  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
public  library,  a  high-grade  position,  the  applicants  were 
not  assembled,  but  were  given  thirty  days  in  which  to 
submit  in  writing  their  professional  judgment  on  the 
proper  administration  of  the  library.     In  the  ratings,  this 
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and  experience  were  given  equal  weight.  The  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  same  commission  to  fill  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  streets,  was  also  one  in  which  experi- 
ence was  rated  equally  with  the  results  of  an  oral  test 
and  of  three  theses  on  subjects  related  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  These  examinations  are  very  admirable  under 
our  present  limitations,  and  show  the  practicability  of 
applying  the  merit  system  to  offices  of  so  high  a  character, 
but  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  such  offices  may  be 
filled  from  inferior  grades  of  the  service  with  necessarily 
greater  general  success. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  many  similar  instances  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  examination  has  been  made 
more  liberal  than  formerly.  An  oral  examination  and  a 
severe  inquiry  into  the  data  of  experience  furnished  by 
the  candidate  are  essential  to  a  successful  certification  of 
candidates  for  the  superior  offices,  as  those  subject  to 
competition  are  gradually  increased  in  number.  The  par- 
ticular criticism  which  is  made  to  the  competitive  method 
is  that  it  does  not  furnish  really  good  candidates,  and  the 
criticism  is  often  just.  The  standard  of  the  examination 
needs  to  be  raised,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  higher 
offices  to  which  the  merit  system  should  be  applied,  but 
of  the  offices  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  This  is  a  defect 
of  administration  by  the  civil  service  commissions  which 
needs  attention.  The  fault  ultimately  lies  with  the  com- 
missioners who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  one  remedy  may  be  to  select  municipal  com- 
missioners— as  distinguished  from  state  commissioners — 
themselves  by  competition.  But  however  selected,  they 
should  have  a  more  independent  and  assured  position  than 
they  now  hold. 

The  Boston  experiment  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  higher  municipal 
offices  which  we  have  yet  had.  The  new  charter  of  the 
City  of  Boston  contains  a  provision  that  the  mayor  shall 
appoint  as  heads  of  departments  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation  persons  recognized  as  experts  or  as  especially 
fitted  for  the  work  by  education,  training  or  experience. 
This  abstract  requirement  does  not  diflfer  in  substance 
from  that  of  the  New  York  constitution,  that  appoint- 
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ments  to  office  shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fit- 
ness. But  the  Boston  charter  intends  a  test  of  each  ap- 
pointment, and  requires  that  the  fitness  of  the  nominees 
shall  be  approved  by  the  civil  service  commission.  This 
is  far  from  being  appointment  by  competition.  But  it 
differs  from  the  ancient  and  discredited  provision  that  a 
mayor^s  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  municipal 
legislative  body  in  substituting  an  administrative  and  ex- 
pert body  for  a  political  and  inexpert  one  making  no 
systematic  inquiry  as  to  fitness.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission collects  information  and  invites  communications 
concerning  the  candidate's  qualifications  and  is  given 
thirty  days  in  which  to  act.  The  approval  must  be  posi- 
tive for,  if  no  action  is  taken,  the  appointment  fails. 
There  is  a  further  important  element  which  distinguishes 
this  approving  body  from  a  local  legislature,  in  that  it  is 
a  state  and  not  a  city  board,  thus  to  that  extent  subjecting 
local  administration  to  supervision  by  the  state.  In  Bos- 
ton it  has  so  far  been  a  board  appointed  by  a  Republican 
governor  passing  upon  the  appointments  made  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic mayor. 

That  the  mayor's  appointments  would  still  be  made 
for  political  reasons  was  to  be  expected,  and  such  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  No  statutory  requirement  which 
lacks  a  sanction  can  be  really  effective.  It  is  easy  for  a 
mayor  to  maintain  that  all  his  nominees  are  especially 
fitted  for  their  work  by  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence. But  admitting  them  to  be  so,  they  are  personal  to 
the  mayor,  are  dependent  upon  him  for  their  place,  have 
not  been  subjected  to  any  competitive  test,  and  have  no 
consequent  assurance  of  permanency  of  tenure.  This 
element,  which  is  essential  if  the  civil  service  is  to  be  a 
career,  is  lacking. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  scheme  is  with- 
out merit.  About  one-quarter  of  the  mayor's  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  approved.  It  is  too  soon  to  reach 
any  final  judgment  as  to  its  success  or  failure.  But  it 
has  had  at  least  this  success,  that  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  discussion,  and  has  in  this  way  aroused  an 
interest  in  the  general  proposition  to  take  the  higher 
municipal  offices  out  of  politics. 


There  has  been  considerable  newspaper  comment,  too, 
over  the  application  of  the  merit  system  under  the  Kansas 
City  charter.  In  that  city  the  city  engineer,  superinten- 
dent of  street  cleaning,  chief  superintendent  of  water 
works,  assessor  and  collector  of  water  rates  and  assistant 
city  counsellors,  are  selected  through  competition.  The 
comment  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  merit  system  is 
there  applied  to  heads  of  departments.  While  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  true,  inasmuch  as  the  officials  in  ques- 
tion are  really  no  more  than  heads  of  bureaus,  and  are 
easily  matched  as  competitive  in  other  municipalities,  the 
fact  that  the  comment  should  be  made  and  should  excite 
interest  is  in  itself  encouraging. 

We  find  in  Chicago  the  best  instances  of  a  compara- 
tively uniform  application  of  the  competitive  system  to 
the  higher  offices.  Outside  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
there  are  few  high-grade  positions  which  are  not  com- 
petitively classified.  They  include,  for  example,  the  dep- 
uty comptroller  and  auditor,  the  city  architect,  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,  the  city  engineer,  the  assist- 
ant city  treasurer,  the  superintendents  of  the  bureau  of 
water,  streets,  and  sewers,  the  assistant  commissioner  of 
health,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  police,  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  buildings  and  the  assistant  fire  marshals, 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  This  classifi- 
cation is  due,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  character  of 
the  law  applicable  to  Chicago,  which  leaves  no  discretion 
to  the  commission,  but  the  examples  which  are  thus  fur- 
nished to  other  cities  are  very  instructive. 

In  New  York,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  city,  namely, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, a  very  high  grade  position,  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department  and  superintendents  of  hospitals  are  competi- 
tive. Positions  similar  to  that  of  superintendent  of  water 
works  have  been  filled  by  competition,  although  that  pre-- 
cise  title  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  other  cities  where  the 
merit  system  is  established. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  extension  of  the 
system  to  the  higher  offices  is  to  be  made  anywhere  at 
once.  A  normal  growth  is  the  trial  of  one  place  here 
and  there.    As  it  proves  successful  there  will  be  an  i^^- 
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creasing  demand  and  willingness  to  fill  some  other  or 
more  important  place  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  of  such  a  growth.  Within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period,  the  state  librarian  of  New  York  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  library  in  Chicago  have 
been  so  selected.  In  the  past  year  transfer  tax  appraisers 
in  New  York  have  been  made  competitive.  These  are 
officials  who  combine  administrative  with  judicial  powers, 
and  no  examination  which  is  based  principally  upon  book 
knowledge  is  sufficient  to  test  the  qualifications  of  the 
competitors.  The  examination  which  was  conducted  was 
exemplary,  and  included  high  ratings  based  upon  experi- 
ence and  the  results  of  oral  questioning  by  an  expert 
board  constituted  for  the  occasion.  Examinations  have 
also  been  conducted  to  fill  the  administrative  positions  of 
secretary  of  the  charities  department  of  Illinois  and  the 
superintendent  of  Letchworth  Village,  an  institution  for 
epileptics  in  New  York,  inspector  of  almshouses  in  the 
state  board  of  charity,  Massachusetts,  superintendent  of 
streets  in  Chicago  and  head  of  the  architectural  division 
of  the  schoolhouse  department  in  Boston.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  oral  examination  was  held  by  three  competent 
practicing  architects  acting  with  the  chief  examiner.  To 
these  instances  are  to  be  added  the  superintendent  of  the 
main  drainage  works  (sewer  division  of  the  street  depart- 
ment) requiring  a  high-grade  practical  engineer,  assistant 
superintendent  ferry  division  and  assistant  division  of  the 
park  department,  all  in  Boston,  and  superintendents  of 
free  employment  offices  in  MassachuSHts. 

It  is  not  practicable,  in  view  of  your  committee,  to 
establish  any  certain  rule  concerning  the  higher  positions 
which  can  be  filled  by  competition.  The  charters  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  are  so  variously  constructed,  and  the 
phrases  "heads  of  departments,''  "heads  of  bureaus"  and 
the  like,  mean  so  many  different  functions,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  any  terminology  which  will  fit  the  diflFering 
conditions.  In  order  to  construct  any  scheme  which 
would  be  in  any  sense  all  containing,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  analyze  and  compare  not  only  the  text  of  the 
municipal  charters,  but  their  actual  operation,  and  when 
completed  such  a  scheme  would  be  academic  and  subject 
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to  successful  attack.  Our  purpose  is  to  eliminate  political 
and  personal  considerations  in  the  conduct  of  government 
on  its  purely  administrative  side.  Its  abstract  proposi- 
tion is  sufficiently  well  stated  in  the  New  York  constitu- 
tion and  in  the  Boston  charter.  It  will  be  easier,  too,  to 
agree  in  most  instances  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
classification  of  a  concrete  office  with  every  one  except  the 
appointing  officer  and  the  unseen  politician  behind  him. 
It  should  be  our  particular  effort,  whenever  occasion 
presents  itself,  to  procure  its  classification  as  competitive, 
by  statute  if  necessary,  by  the  civil  service  commission 
if  it  have  the  power. 

Somewhat  paradoxical,  it  is  frequently  more  difficult 
to  do  this  when  an  appointing  officer  is  an  avowed  be- 
liever in  the  merit  system  than  when  he  is  not.  This  is 
because  the  purpose  of  civil  service  laws  often  seems  to 
such  officer  intended  to  prevent  bad  personal  appoint- 
ments, rather  than  to  prevent  any  personal  appointments 
at  all;  and  he  intends  to  make  good  appointments.  It 
arises  often  also  because  of  an  idea  that  municipal  busi- 
ness is  like  a  private  business,  and  that,  therefore,  he, 
sure  that  he  has  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at 
heart,  is  better  fitted  than  an  examining  board  to  choose 
his  own  experts.  He  ignores  the  essential  element  of  per- 
manency of  tenure. 

To  succeed  in  our  particular  efforts  we  need  first  to 
educate  the  public,  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  constant  discussion^nd  agitation.  Information  for 
the  press,  both  in  the  way  of  reasons  for  and  the  results 
of  concrete  examinations,  should  be  given  out  as  actively 
as  possible.  But  in  doing  all  this,  we  must  not  forget  the 
examinations  themselves,  and  the  civil  service  commis- 
sions which  conduct  them.  For  the  lack  of  a  proper 
examination,  a  very  proper  example  may  turn  out  a  fail- 
ure when  it  ought  to  be  highly  successful.  And  in  this 
connection  there  is  another  point  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. We  are  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
larger  municipalities.  They  furnish  the  most  spectacular 
instances  of  the  higher  places  which  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  filled  by  competition.  But  public  opinion  needs  more 
education  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  cities.    In  the 
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former,  office  holding  is  a  more  intimate  occupation,  and 
corruption  and  inefficiency  are,  as  a  rule,  much  greater 
than  in  their  superior  exemplars.  Where  each  city  has 
its  own  civil  service  commission,  the  latter,  in  the  smaller 
cities,  usually  bestows  little  care  upon  its  examinations,, 
and  the  result  is  to  discredit  the  system.  As  to  the  higher 
offices,  they  are  not  thought  of  as  possibly  to  be  filled 
except  by  personal  appointment.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
ones  which  should  furni^  the  best  successes  and  the 
ones  which  should  furnish  experience  to  candidates  for 
similar  and  more  important  places  in  the  larger  munici- 
palities. They  could  easily  be  made  the  opportunities  for 
the  beginning  of  a  career.  We  shall  not  be  successful 
in  educating  a  sound  public  opinion  unless  we  actively 
include  the  small  cities  in  our  efforts. 

Nelson  S.  Spencer,  Chairman, 
Silas  W.  Burt, 
Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Horace  E.  Deming, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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The  Baltimore  Charter  Commission  and  the 
Merit  System. 

HON.    W.    CABELL    BRUCE,    MEMBER    OF    THE    BALTIMORE 
CHARTER    COMMISSION. 

By  an  ordinance,  approved  in  July,  1909,  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore  was  empowered  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  second  branch  of  the  city  council,  a 
commission  of  nine  persons  to  revise  the  existing  city 
charter.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  thus  conferred,. 
Mayor  Mahool  named  as  the  members  of  the  commission 
Messrs.  Edwin  G.  Baetjer,  Louis  M.  Duvall,  George  R. 
Gaither,  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Junior,  David  Hutzler,. 
Waldo  Newcomer,  Joseph  Packard,  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  and  myself.  All  of  the  appointments  were  con- 
firmed, and  shortly  afterwards  the  commission  elected 
Mr.  Packard  as  its  chairman  and  Dr.  Horace  E.  Flack,, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  municipal  department  of 
legislative  reference,  as  its  secretary,  and  at  once  entered 
actively  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Naturally 
enough  its  sessions  were  marked  by  considerable  con- 
flict of  opinion  with  reference  to  many  of  the  changes  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  city  suggested  in  the  course  of  its 
deliberations ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  one  of  the 
things  upon  which  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
absolutely  unanimous  was  the  vital  importance  to  any 
large  and  enlightened  plan  of  municipal  reform  of  the 
merit  system  of  appointment.  So  matured  and  positive 
were  their  convictions  upon  this  subject  that,  when  an 
elaborate  amendment  to  the  existing  city  charter  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  providing  for  the  application  of  the  merit 
system  to  the  city  government,  they  promptly  agreed  that 
the  principle  of  the  amendment  was  too  manifestly  sound 
and  timely  to  require  reference  to  a  committee,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  an  examination  by  the  commission 
as  a  whole  of  the  administrative  details  of  the  new  system. 
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After  some  modifications,  mainly  adopted  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  system  as  secure  from  encroachment  as 
possible,  in  case  it  became  a  feature  of  the  city  charter, 
the  amendment  was  approved  without  a  dissenting  voice 
and  made  a  part  of  the  general  revision  which  the  com- 
mission subsequently  laid  before  the  state  legislature. 
The  text  was  originally  drafted  by  the  practised  hand  of 
Mr.  William  Reynolds,  of  Baltimore,  and  of  it,  in  its 
final  form,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  appeared  to  com- 
prise every  essential  of  a  complete  civil  service  reform 
law.  It  created  a  city  service  commission  of  three  per- 
sons, clothed  these  persons  with  the  amplest  powers  of 
classification  and  regulation,  made  fitness  ascertained  by 
open  competition  the  one  condition  of  admission  to  prac- 
tically all  the  subordinate  positions  under  the  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  police  department,  the  board  of  liquor 
license  commissioners,  and  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of 
the  courts,  and  prescribed  all  the  usual  safeguards  against 
the  assertion  of  political  or  other  perverting  influences 
over  appointments  to  such  positions. 

The  considerations  by  which  the  commission  was  actu- 
ated in  recommending  the  establishment  of  the  merit 
system  are  briefly  expressed  in  the  report  made  to  the 
mayor  by  if  after  its  revision  had  been  completed.  "This 
system,"  it  said,  "if  established,  would,  \n  our  judgment, 
prove  most  effective  in  excluding  political  influence  from 
the  workings  of  the  city  administration,  in  suppressing 
the  worst  abuses  of  municipal  patronage  and  jobbery,  and 
in  opening  up  to  the  people  of  the  city  generally  new 
opportunities  for  honorable  and  profitable  employment 
now  too  often  denied  them  by  the  oligarchical  nature  of 
the  spoils  system  of  politics." 

The  bill  embodying  all  the  extensive  alterations  in  the 
existing  city  charter  recommended  by  the  commission  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  delegates  in  March  of  the 
present  year,  and  was  referred  to  the  city  delegation. 
Two  brief  hearings  were  accorded  to  the  commission  by 
this  delegation,  and  after  some  indecision  and  much  un- 
warrantable, if  not  artful,  delay  the  bill  found  its  way 
back  into  the  house.  There  a  conflict  arose  betweep  the 
members  of  the  city  delegation  who  favored  the  bill  and 
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those  who  opposed  it  which  afforded  a  member  of  the 
house  from  Baltimore  County  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  bill  laid  on  the  table;  his  pretext  being  that  tfie  dis- 
cussion over  it  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  was 
obstructing  the  progress  of  other  important  legislation. 
In  this  catastrophe  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the  merit 
system  were,  of  course,  involved. 

That  the  death  of  the  bill  was,  except  so  far  as  refer- 
able to  the  abolition  which  it  contemplated  of  one  branch 
of  the  city  council,  referable  solely  to  the  lethal  blow 
struck  by  it  at  the  spoils  system  of  appointment  and  all 
its  debasing  and  despicable  attributes  no  well  informed 
person  in  Maryland  doubts.  The  men  who  framed  this 
bill,  it  should  be  recollected,  were  not  a  self-constituted 
commission.  They  brought  to  the  five  months  of  earnest 
and  devoted  labor  which  they  gave  to  their  task  creden- 
tials more  valid  than  any  with  which  they  could  have 
been  furnished  by  any  civil  service  reform  association 
however  respectable,  or  even  by  a  popular  movement  out- 
side of  the  domain  of  official  responsibility.  They  were 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  a  formal  ordinance  of 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  by  a  mayor 
whose  disregard  of  secondary  considerations  in  making 
comment  can  be  trusted,  they  seem  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  fairly  answer- 
ing the  requirement  of  the  ordinance  that  the  nine  indi- 
viduals, who  were  to  serve  without  pay  as  members  of 
the  commission,  should  be  "able  and  discreet^'  persons. 
Their  appointment  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  municipal  legislature.  If  contemporary 
appointments  is  one  among  his  many  titles  to  respect. 
Their  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  were  never  ques- 
tioned. The  revision  drafted  by  them  was  received  with 
distinct  favor  by  the  press  and  the  people.  As  a  whole  it 
was  subjected  to  singularly  little  criticism.  By  its  terms 
it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Baltimore  for  their 
approval  before  taking  effect.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  bill  as  that  of  the  com- 
mission would  have  been  defeated,  even  though  it  did 
trench  upon  some  vested  political  interests  in  lopping  off 
one  branch  of  the  City  Council,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
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honest  face  of  the  merit  system,  reflected  in  its  pages, 
aroused  in  the  political  bosses,  who  controlled  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  city  delegation  in  the 
house,  somewhat  the  same  feelings  of  mingled  disgust  and 
terror  as  those  with  which  Mephistopheles  shrinks  on  the 
stage  from  the  sight  of  the  cross.  It  was  unquestionably 
to  their  secret  and  persuasive  promptings  that  the  shifting 
relations  sustained  by  many  members  of  the  city  delega- 
tion in  the  house  to  the  bill  are  to  be  ascribed.  At  times 
some  of  these  delegates  appeared  disposed  to  heed  the 
popular  desire  for  a  new  charter,  at  other  times  they 
rested  their  doubts  upon  the  pretence  that  the  bill  had 
reached  them  too  late  in  the  session  for  intelligent  action, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  deportment  of  one  or  more  of 
them  towards  the  chairman  of  the  commission  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  as  devoid  of  even  common  courtesy. 

"As  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  speaks."  This 
line  of  Pope  sums  up  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  the 
individuals  who  should  be  handed  down  in  the  history 
of  Baltimore  as  men  who,  to  their  lasting  discredit,  were 
supposed  to  represent  her  best  interests  at  an  hour  when 
she  was  anxious  to  make  another  stride  along  the  pathway 
of  her  high  destiny  and  who  yet  did  not  scruple  by  their 
votes  to  deny  to  her  people  the  privilege  of  passing  upon 
the  means  by  which  her  generous  aspirations  could  be 
fulfilled. 

If  the  defeat  of  the  merit  system  at  the  last  session 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  was  all  that  there 
was  to  be  told,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  telling. 
That  is  but  the  fate  which  every  general  proposition  of 
the  sort  has  incurred  in  this  state  at  the  hands  of  its 
legislature,  but  in  this  instance  the  disaster  was  attended 
by  circumstances  which  justify  the  expectation  that  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  all  subordinate  positions 
under  the  city  government  in  Baltimore  will  not  be  much 
longer  postponed;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  fully  realize  that  the  patronage  system  is  the  very  last 
thing  upon  which  the  iron  fingers  of  any  well  organized 
political  machine  can  ever  be  induced  to  relax  their  clutch. 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  referring  to  his  feeble 
digestive  organs,  is  said  to  have  declared  on  one  occasion 
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that  to  ask  him  to  dine  on  a  certain  dish  was  to  ask  him 
for  a  slice  of  his  constitution.  That  is  the  kind  of  re- 
quest we  make  when  we  ask  the  spoils  politicians  in  Balti- 
more to  give  up  the  spoils  system  of  official  tenure.  But, 
unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  the  mass  of  our 
people  will  but  do  their  duty  next  spring  and  next  fall  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  city  charter,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  our  cannibalistic  cravings,  already  supplied  with 
some  substantial  gratifications  that  were  once  thought  to 
be  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  will  be  gratified  in  this  par- 
ticular too.  The  entire  history  of  the  proposed  city 
•charter  shows  that  the  merit  system  now  has  a  wholly 
different  standing  in  Baltimore  from  any  that  it  has  ever 
had  in  the  past.  It  is  no  longer  little  more  than  a  mere 
•cult.  It  is  no  longer  even  simply  an  earnest  creed,  cher- 
ished by  a  comparatively  few  unselfish  and  resolute  men, 
and  not  only  detested  by  the  machine  politician  but  mis- 
understood and  disparaged  by  thousands  of  conscientious 
and  public-spirited  citizens  as  well.  A  few  years  ago  no 
man  who  had  the  slightest  leanings  in  favor  of  such  a 
system  could  have  been  a  member  of  a  Baltimore  city 
•charter  commission  at  all.  Even  the  charter  commission 
of  1898,  superior  in  many  respects  as  its  quality  was,  did 
not  venture  to  recommend  the  application  of  any  such 
system  to  anything  but  the  public  schools.  The  members 
of  the  recent  commission  were  not  selected  with  any  refer- 
ence to  the  system  at  all.  Yet  how  significant  it  is  that 
when  they  came  together  from  the  many  different  fields 
of  activity  from  which  they  were  drawn  they  were  as 
one  man  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the  paramount  value 
of  the  system  to  the  proper  government  of  cities  and  in 
believing  that  the  time  had  come  for  pointedly  asking  the 
people  through  all  the  ordinary  agencies  of  popular  agita- 
tion whether  they  were  willing  to  be  any  longer  robbed  of 
its  benefits  by  a  group  of  political  bosses  who  are  no  more 
a  natural  part  of  a  sound  body  politic  than  a  group  of 
malignant  bacilli  are  a  natural  part  of  a  healthy  human 
organism!  And  how  much  in  this  community  at  any 
rate  is  the  significance  of  these  facts  enhanced  when  it 
is  remembered  that  at  least  three  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,   Mr.   Packard,  a   former  president  of  our 
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schcx)l  board,  Mr.  Gaither,  a  former  president  of  the 
second  branch  of  our  city  council,  and  myself,  a  former 
head  of  our  city  law  department,  had  recently  held  office 
in  a  city  in  which  party  responsibility  was  the  avowed 
working  principle  of  the  municipal  administration !  The 
truth  is  that  the  first  flush  of  the  early  morning  of  the 
reform  had  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day.  The 
rapid,  irresistible  expansion  of  the  merit  system  in  the 
province  of  the  national  government,  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  recent  Presidents,  Republican  and  Democratic,  who- 
each  bore  himself  as  if  he  thought  he  would  be  dishon- 
ored by  returning  to  the  people  without  having  extended 
its  boundaries,  the  examples  of  decent,  quiet,  efficient  ad- 
ministration set  in  late  years  by  our  local  post  office  and 
custom  house,  the  approval  recently  given  by  the  voters 
of  numerous  cities  in  the  Union  to  new  municipal  charters 
embracing  the  system,  the  benignant  change  wrought  by 
its  application  to  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  the 
gradual  growth  of  higher  civic  ideals  and  of  the  spirit  of 
political  independence  among  us,  the  steady  and  increas- 
ing pressure  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  upon  par- 
tisan bigotry  and  misguided  popular  prepossessions  of 
every  sort  in  our  midst  had  opened  the  closed  lids  of  our 
people,  broken  down  the  clodfe,  and  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  seed  that  the  commission  scattered.  The  response 
to  the  commission,  so  far  as  the  press  of  Baltimore  was 
concerned,  left  little  to  be  desired.  This  press,  one  of  the 
best  allies  that  a  free  and  intelligent  people  ever  had, 
unhesitatingly  ratified  our  work,  including  the  merit  sys- 
tem, supported  our  application  to  the  legislature,  and,  in 
case  this  application  was  successful,  stood  ready  to  do  its 
full  share  towards  obtaining  a  favorable  verdict  from  the 
voters.  A  few  years  ago  even  these  newspapers,  closely 
in  touch  as  they  have  usually  been  with  the  higher  welfare 
of  the  public,  could  scarcely  have  been  induced  to  think 
that  any  charter  stood  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
enacted  by  our  legislature  which  treated  the  mass  of 
municipal  offices  as  anything  but  party  loot. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  hostility  of  the  bosses,  enough  of  the 
city  delegates  voted  together  in  committee  to  send  the 
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bill  back  to  the  house  with  a  favorable  report,  though,  of 
course,  majorities  of  this  sort  at  this  legislative  stage  are 
sometimes  to  some  extent  colorable  only.  Equally  as  en- 
couraging is  the  circumstance  that  when  the  bill  was 
tabled  in  defiance  of  the  best  legislative  traditions  of  local 
self-government  a  large  majority  of  the  city  delegates 
voted  against  the  motion  by  which  this  was  done.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  I  need  not  say,  that  some  of  these  per- 
sons would  not  have  voted  in  the  manner  they  did  had 
they  not  known  that  the  principle  of  local  comity  was  not 
to  be  conceded  to  the  bill,  and  that,  in  the  divided  state  of 
the  city  delegation,  spoilsmen  from  the  counties  would 
dispatch  the  bill  even  if  its  out-spoken  opponents  in  the 
city  delegation  were  in  the  minority.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  both  in  the  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  there  was  a  considerable  band  of 
earnest  and  fearless  men  in  the  city  delegation,  like  Dr. 
Ashby,  Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Girdwood,  who  strove  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

It  is  also  agreeable  to  note  that  the  spoilsmen  com- 
passed the  destruction  of  the  bill  despite  the  fact  that,  if  it 
became  an  act,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  voters  of  the 
city  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  They  knew  too 
well  what  return  the  people  of  Baltimore  would  make  to 
that  referendum  to  anticipate  a  repetition  of  the  success 
which  they  achieved  in  the  early  history  of  the  merit 
system  in  this  state  when  they  actually  stole  the  system 
from  its  parents,  disfigured  its  features  beyond  recog- 
nition, as  gipsies  are  said  to  do  those  of  a  child  abducted 
by  them,  and,  in  this  condition,  which  forced  even  its 
friends  to  oppose  it,  submitted  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  it  voted  down 
and  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  feel  that  our  hopes  will  not 
continue  to  be  falsified  much  longer.  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  fight  the  political  machine  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
equilibrium  of  parties  is  so  nice,  when  there  is  nothing 
but  the  political  machine  to  fight.  The  contest  is  doubt- 
ful only  when  the  bosses  can  enlist  in  their  behalf  some 
form  of  real  popular  support,  bom  of  prejudice  or  selfish 
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coincidtence  of  interest.  When  the  struggle  on  their  part 
is  simply  a  naked  professional  one  for  their  purely  dass 
perquisites,  they  have  a  grim  day  indeed  before  them. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  present  struggle  is,  and  our 
hands  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  the  merit  system  as  an  isolated  proposition 
but  as  a  part  only  of  a  programme  of  extensive  changes 
in  our  charter.  Our  antagonists  can  not  deny  us  the 
merit  system  without  denying  to  the  city  in  every  relation 
the  privilege  of  conforming  with  the  urgent  laws  of  its 
growth.  They  are  attempting  the  Japanese  feat  of  tying 
down  an  oak  to  a  flower  pot.  That  is  the  situation  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  when  the  agi- 
tation for  the  proposed  city  charter  is  revived,  as  it  is 
about  to  be,  by  those  civic  associations  which  have  come 
to  exert  such  a  commanding  influence  in  the  municipal 
life  of  Baltimore.  Shall  the  subordinate  civil  service  in 
Baltimore  be  filled  by  the  public  schools  and  honest  labor 
relying  only  upon  his  own  stout  heart  and  arms,  or  shall 
it  be  filled  by  the  politicians  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
will  shortly  be  addressed  to  the  voters  of  Baltimore.  I, 
for  one,  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  be 
answered. 
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The  Development  of  Efficiency  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

ROBERT   CATHERWOOD,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE  CHICAGO   CIVIL 
SERVICE    REFORM    ASSOCIATION. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar 
corporation,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $65,000,000,  a  pay- 
roll of  $25,000,000,  and  about  23,000  employes.  If  it  be 
true,  as  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  the  railroads 
of  this  country  can  save  one  million  dollars  a  day  by 
paying  more  attention  to  increasing  efficiency  and  im- 
proving business  methods,  and  if  it  be  true  that  munici- 
palities are  not  so  well  managed  as  railroads,  the  need 
for  genuine  development  of  efficiency  in  municipal  serv- 
ice is  very  great. 

This  efficiency  problem,  we  submit,  is  essentially  and 
inherently  a  problem  of  civil  service  administration.  In 
Chicago  it  happens  to  be,  in  addition,  a  problem  imposed 
by  statute  upon  the  administrators  of  the  city  civil  service 
law.  The  duty  "of  investigating  from  time  to  time  the 
conduct  and  action  of  appointees  in  the  classified  service,^' 
practically  the  entire  service  of  the  city  with  a  few  ex- 
emptions, and  of  "inquiring  as  to  the  nature,  tenure 
and  compensation  of  all  offices  and  places  in  the  city 
service,"  is  mandatory  upon  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. It  must  also  use  "ascertained  merit"  as  a  basis 
for  promotion  and,  without  the  approval  of  any  other 
authority,  make  rules,  the  breach  of  which  is  punishable, 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  civil  service  act. 

Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that,  in  practice,  the  civil 
service  commission  could  concern  itself  only  with  entrance 
into  and  removal  from  the  service — with  the  two  ends 
but  not  the  middle.  The  middle  was  left  to  department 
heads,  who  became  indifferent  because  they  could  lay 
all  evils  at  the  door  of  the  merit  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commission,  having  done  the  best  it  could  on 
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an  examination,  washed  its  hands  of  the  city  employe 
and  paid  no  attention  to  him  unless  he  reappeared  before 
it  on  charges  looking  to  removal.  The  civil  service 
commission  buried  most  of  its  mistakes,  after  the  alleged 
manner  of  doctors  of  medicine.  If,  after  certification, 
things  went  wrong,  it  was  no  business  of  the  commission. 

This  detachment  of  spirit  from  the  practical  daily 
problem  of  departmental  administration  and  stern  spe- 
cialization on  the  front  and  back  doors  resulted  in  a 
situation  which  was  no  less  than  monstrous.  The  de- 
partmental trouble  maker  with  a  nice  law  point  had,  not 
only  his  day,  but  his  weeks  in  court  before  the  trial  board. 
The  commission  went  at  a  plain  question  of  employment 
through  pleas  of  "guilty''  and  "not  guilty,"  answers, 
demurrers,  rulings,  citations  of  authorities  and  appeals, 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  created  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence about  the  words  "removed  or  discharged  except 
for  cause  on  written  charges  and  after  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence." 

The  courts  of  record,  seeing  all  this  law  business  going 
on  so  merrily  before  the  civil  service  commission,  took  a 
hand  in  it  themselves  and  began  to  elucidate  the  law  with 
their  usual  clearness.  Plainly,  concentration  on  both  ends 
was  causing  the  middle  to  buckle.  Was  this  the  merit 
system  which  made  responsibility  uncertain,  kept  in  ser- 
vice unfit  men,  tolerated  ten  men  at  one  man's  work,  ig- 
nored conditions  and  methods  in  departments,  denied 
intelligent  co-operation  to  department  heads,  and  had  no 
concern  where  waste  and  inefficiency  existed? 

The  concept  of  the  unity  of  our  municipal  service ;  of 
the  civil  service  commission  as  a  body  of  employment 
experts,  especially  charged  with  the  introduction  and 
operation  of  working  systems  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
employes,  not  apart  from,  but  in  intimate  co-operation 
with  the  department  heads;  and  of  the  commission  as 
a  constant  force  and  source  of  expert  advice  for  the 
promotion  of  efficiency  and  economy,  gradually  found 
favor  with  the  people  of  Chicago.  How  to  get  a  day's 
work  for  day's  pay  is  not  a  departmental  question,  but 
a  municipal  question. 

Now,  attention  to  efficiency,  through  cost-figuring  and 
recording,  is  as  old  as  bookkeeping  and  scoring  a  ball 
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game.  The  merchant  knows  what  the  managers  of  his 
branch  houses  should  accomplish  and  how  many  salesmen 
it  will  require  to  handle  $10,000  worth  of  goods  of  a  given 
kind  in  a  given  period.  A  farmer,  when  buying  fertilizer, 
figures  price  against  probable  increase  in  crops.  He 
knows  how  many  acres  of  corn  land  the  hired  man  should 
plow  in  a  day.  But  municipal  governments  have  not  con- 
sciously approached  their  problems  in  this  way.  They 
have  not  done  much  in  cost-figuring  their  undertakings  or 
in  standardizing  employment. 

One  reason  why  municipal  governments  have  not  com- 
prehensively cost  figured,  or  standardized  their  services, 
is  that  they  have  persistently  divorced  supervision  from 
selection.  As  the  head  of  every  private  business  knows, 
employment  is  so  intimately  associated  with  methods  of 
transacting  business  and  working  conditions  that  the  two 
must  be  treated  together.  Expert  selection  of  employes 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  constant  scientific  study  and 
treatment  of  methods  and  conditions  under  which  em- 
ployes must  work.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  po- 
litically appointed  department  heads,  under  present  con- 
ditions in  political  life,  to  be  in  position  to  know  and 
apply  those  nice  details  of  business  management  which 
marie  the  diflFerence  between  efficiency  and  economy  on 
the  one  hand  and  inefficiency  and  waste  on  the  other. 

Some  political  executives  are  frankly  opposed  to 
economy  and  believe  in  lavish  expenditures;  some  are 
not  informed  about  their  own  departments  or  feel  the 
task  of  promoting  efficiency  hopeless  and  themselves  help- 
less ;  others  having  administrative  capacity  or  facility  in 
the  problems  of  their  service  pass  out  of  office  when  their 
experience  has  become  of  value.  We  submit  that  the  busi- 
ness management  of  government,  as  distinguished  from 
politics  and  the  management  which  determines  general 
policies,  is  best  dealt  with  as  a  unit — a  problem  of  the 
whole  civil  service — and  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
scientifically  by  a  single  authority.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  policies,  whatever  they  may  be,  ad- 
ministered under  businesslike  conditions,  by  the  best 
methods  known  to  students  of  municipal  affairs.  And  so 
the  idea  of  a  body  of  experts  (if  possible  such  as  the 
New   York   Bureau   of   Municipal   Research   possesses) 
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working  within  the  government  itself  under  the  direction 
of  the  civil  service  commission,  in  co-operation  with  de- 
partment heads,  if  possible ;  if  not,  -then  in  reliance  upon 
the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice act,  has  grown  in  public  favor.  We  believe  this 
sentiment  contributed  to  the  overwhelming  vote  in  Illinois 
for  "a  comprehensive  state  civil  service  law,  thus  pro- 
moting efficiency  and  economy/' 

We  should  not  for  one  moment  forget  that  only  be- 
ginnings have  been  made.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  last  year's 
practical  administrative  experience  may  be  of  use  to  other 
cities  that  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  experimental 
work  along  this  line  which  has  been  done  in  Chicago. 

In  December,  1909,  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to 
this  League  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  efficiency  recording 
and  investigations.  In  January,  1910,  this  outline,  which 
had  been  approved  by  a  council  commission  on  efficiency, 
was  laid  before  the  finance  committee  of  the  Chicago  city 
council,  with  the  request  that  the  city  appropriate  $50,000 
to  the  civil  service  commission .  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
That  outline  appears  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this 
League  for  1909. 

Before  the  council  committee,  the  mayor,  the  civil  serv- 
service  commission,  the  city  comptroller,  the  commission- 
ers of  health  and  public  works,  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  and  individual  business  men  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  appropriation.  The  press  of  the  city  was  aL-o 
favorably  .disposed  towards  the  plan. 

The  committee  held  a  two  days'  hearing.  It  then 
granted  the  civil  service  commission  $25,000.  The  civil 
service  commission  thereupon  adopted  efficiency  rules  em- 
bodying the  plan  and  selected  an  efficiency  examiner;  in 
June  a  cost  figurer  and  an  investigator  were  added:  in 
July  two  experts  on  police  and  fire;  in  August  a  civil 
engineer  and  five  assistants  were  occasionally  employed 
from  the  start,  the  whole  work  being  especially  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  commission. 

It  was,  of  course,  new  work  done  by  new  men,  feeling 
their  way  step  by  step  from  the  theory  and  practice  of 
private  service  to  the  theory  and  practice  applicable  to 
public  service. 

If  we  examine  what  has  actually  been  accomplished, 
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two  main  lines  of  work  are  apparent.  One,  the  more 
important,  leads  to  greater  departmental  efficiency  and 
better  organization;  the  other,  and  the  less  important, 
leads  to  greater  individual  efficiency  and  fairness  to  em- 
ployes. 

Concerning  the  determination  of  individual  efficiency, 
the  records  are  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion,  reduction 
and  discharge,  as  well  as  data  for  developing  departmental 
and  group  efficiency.  The  new  rules  on  efficiency  require 
the  examiners,  under  the  direction  of  the  commission, 
to  make  and  keep  a  record  of  the  efficiency  of  all  ap- 
pointees in  the  classified  service,  and  to  prescribe  subjects 
based  upon  the  duties  of  the  particular  office  or  place 
which  shall  fairly  test  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice performed.  80  on  the  scale  of  100  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  efficiency  which  ought  fairly  to  be  expected. 
Departmental  superiors  having  men  under  their  direct 
and  immediate  supervision  mark  these  men  only  between 
75  and  85,  giving  reasons  for  such  marks.  The  civil 
service  commission  retains  exclusive  authority  in  mark- 
ings above  85  and  below  75.  Within  those  limits  it  will 
investigate  and  correct  only  cases  of  alleged  abuse,  and 
where  the  alleged  reasons  are  really  immaterial ;  outside 
those  limits  it  must,  under  the  rules,  investigate  the 
reasons  in  all  cases  for  the  mark  and  make  its  own  mark 
based  thereon.  All  marks  are  checked  with  the  state- 
ments of  reasons  therefor.  For  example,  if  speed  is  not 
one  of  the  factors  of  a  certain  position  a  low  mark  made 
because  a  man  was  slow  would  be  disregarded  and  ihe 
mark  corrected. 

In  applying  the  rules  for  recording  individual  effi- 
ciency, it  became  apparent  that  the  police  and  fire  services 
required  exceptional  treatment.  There  was  therefore  in- 
stalled a  system  of  records,  analogous  to  many  service 
records,  which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  in  concise  form 
the  salient  facts  of  each  soldier's  army  history. 

The  general  system  of  obtaining  markings  covering 
all  other  branches  of  the  civil  service  is  now  in  operation 
in  all  but  two  departments.  Each  employe  has  an  effi- 
ciency card  kept  in  the  civil  service  office.  On  it  monthly 
averages  are  extended'  from  summaries  of  daily  report 
sheets  made  out  by  departmental  supervisors,  each  on  the 
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men  immediately  under  his  direct  supervision.  In  prac- 
tice, the  work  of  figuring  and  entering  these  averages  is 
so  simple  that  a  single  employe  in  the  civil  service  office 
does  it  for  the  whole  service,  noting  only  variations  or 
changes  from  the  former  mark.  The  daily  report  sheets 
furnished  each  superior  contain  the  names  of  all  the  men 
immediately  under  him.  On  the  sheet  opposite  each  name 
are  four  columns  headed  respectively  "quality  of  work,'' 
"attendance  demerits,"  "discipline  demerits"  and  "general 
average."  "Quality  of  work"  denotes  the  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  the  efficiency  of  that  particular  kind  of  em- 
ploye. For  example,  clerks  are  marked  by  the  chief 
clerk  on  "industry,"  "accuracy,"  "quantity  of  work^'  and 
"attitude,"  respectively ;  chiefs  of  bureaux  and  divisions  by 
a  department  head  on  "executive  ability,"  "initiative,"  "in- 
dustry,'^ "cost  of  work  in  charge,''  "supervision  of 
subordinates."  "Quality  of  work"  is  a  credit  column 
wherein  the  superior  marks  a  percentage  representing  each 
man's  approach  to  the  standard  of  the  day's  work,  as 
shown  by  reasons  which  are  of  record  and  capable  of 
verification.  He  is  required  to  make  this  mark  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  may  do  so  daily.  On  each  daily  report 
sheet  beyond  the  quality  of  work  column  are  the  columns 
headed  "attendance  demerits"  and  "discipline  diemerits." 
No  positive  marks  are  given  here,  but  demerit  points  are 
charged : 

(a)  Under  attendance,  for  absence  and  sick 
leave,  one-tenth  per  cent,  for  each  day  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days;  same  for  absence  on  leave  for  any 
cause;  absence  without  leave,  one  per  cent,  for 
each  day;  tardiness,  two-tenths  per  cent,  for  five 
minutes,  three-tenths  per  cent,  for  more  than  five 
minutes  and  less  than  one  hour. 

(b)  Under  discipline,  an  order  of  suspension 
for  breach  of  duty,  violation  of  regulations  under 
30  days  is  entered  from  one  per  cent,  to  six  per 
-cent. 

Subtraction  of  demerits  from  the  quality  of  work 
gives  the  general  average.  The  computation  is  made  in 
the  civil  service  office. 

Under  the  rules,  whenever  a  general  average  falls 
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below  70  per  cent.,  the  head  of  the  department  is  directed 
to  prefer  charges  for  removal,  and  if  he  fails  to  act  upon 
such  recommendation,  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
must  file  charges.  At  the  hearing  the  burden  is  on  the 
employe  to  clearly  disprove  the  truth,  or  validity,  of  the 
recorded  reasons  supporting  the  low  mark. 

In  promotion,  efficiency  averages  covering  a  period  less 
than  three  months  are  disregarded,  but,  if  they  exist 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  months,  they  will  be 
taken  back  as  far  as  two  years,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
they  may  cover  in  the  position  from  which  promotion  is 
sought. 

Under  the  rules,  the  service  records  of  the  police  must 
be  kept  for  each  member  of  the  force.  The  service  card 
bears  the  policeman's  name,  date  and  place  of  birth,  date 
of  entering  the  service,  his  occupation  just  prior  thereto, 
and  the  date  of  promotion,  if  any,  from  the  next  lower 
rank.  Under  a  heading  "reprimands,  fines,  suspensions 
by  the  trial  board"  are  entered  the  penalties  imposed,  the 
regulations  violated,  and  the  date  thereof,  the  number  of 
days  of  each  absence  from  duty  for  sickness  or  other 
cause,  except  for  injuries  sustained  in  performance  of 
duty  and  for  annual  furlough ;  the  result  of  each  annual 
physical  and  medical  examination  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission; and  the  policeman's  revolver  qualification  as 
ascertained  by  the  drillmaster.  The  service  records  of 
patrolmen  and  sergeants  are  kept  by  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  station  to  which  the  men  are  assigned. 
The  records  of  lieutenants,  captains  and  inspectors  at  gen- 
eral headquarters  by  the  chief  of  police.  Whenever  a 
sergeant  or  patrolman  is  transferred,  his  service  card  is 
sent  to  headquarters  and  thence  to  the  new  station.  In 
case  the  man  applies  to  the  civil  service  commission  for 
examination,  his  card  is  sent  there  for  translation  into 
terms  of  eflSciency  averages  according  to  a  table  of  merits 
and  demerits  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

That  exceptional  acts  of  bravery  by  members  of  the 
police,  involving  serious  risk  of  life,  may  receive  proper 
recognition,  all  commanding  officers  are  required  to  report 
in  writing  every  such  act  of  bravery,  stating  briefly  the 
act  done  and  giving  the  names  of  witnesses.  In  December 
of  each  year,  the  civil  service  commission  and  the  chief 
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of  police,  sitting  as  a  board  of  award,  shall  summon  and 
examine  all  witnesses  and  award  "commendation"  or 
''honorable  mention"  according  to  the  merit  of  the  act  or, 
in  exceptional  cases,  "recommendation  fo*-  the  Harrison 
medal'*  for  the  most  heroic  conduct  during  the  year.  This 
award  is  entered  on  the  service  card  as  an  efficiency  credit 
In  computing  efficiency  averages,  entries  back  five  years 
are  disregarded  and  more  than  two  years  back  have  a 
diminishing  value.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  man  to  live 
down  a  bad  entry  on  his  record  in  five  years. 

The  establishment  of  the  standard  of  emplojmicnt  for 
each  position — that  is,  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  work  of  a  certain  quality  which  ought  to  be  marked 
80  on  the  efficiency  records  of  individuals,  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  departmental  or  "groupal"  efficiency,  with 
organization  and  departmental  methods,  that  treatment  of 
one  necessitates  treatment  of  the  other. 

What  is  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay?  To  take  a 
concrete  illustration,  in  standardizing  the  work  of  team- 
sters in  the  bureau  of  streets  it  was  found  that  30%  of  the 
men  went  home  every  day  at  one  o'clock,  and  none  of 
them  hauled  over  six  loads  per  week.  The  teamsters 
were  not  altogether  to  blame.  A  minor  change  in  re- 
routing brought  the  standard  up  to  nine  loads  a  week, 
and  a  change  in  the  location  of  dumps,  now  under  con- 
sideration, would  bring  the  standard  up  to  twelve  loads 
a  week.  Even  then  the  standard  is  not  high.  In  the 
process  of  standardizing  teamsters'  duties,  an  entire  grade 
known  as  teamsters'  helpers  was  abolished  as  utterly 
useless.  In  this  same  bureau  there  were  no  regulations 
in  accessible  shape.  The  efficiency  examiners  had  to 
cause  to  be  made  and  assist  in  compiling  the  regulations 
from  statutes,  ordinances,  letters,  tradition  and  conflict- 
ing understandings.  This  compilation  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  long  lost  supervising  officers.  A  few  simple  regu- 
lations on  supervisory  duties  and  methods,  once  clearly 
understood,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  20%  in  the  weight 
of  teamsters*  loads.  Disregarding  the  increased  efficie.icy, 
the  saving  in  money  effected  by  these  minor  changes  was 
$77,000  a  year. 

The   standard   established   is   extremely   low  and  is 
merely  tentative,  pending  another  study  of  the  situation. 
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In  fact,  in  only  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  public 
library,  skilled  labor  service,  watchmen,  certain  grades  of 
clerks  and  certain  technical  and  engineering  positions,  can 
the  standard  be  described  as  definitely  fixed,  while  tenta- 
tive standardization  is  slowly  proceeding  throughout  the 
service,  pending  changes  in  organization,  methods  and 
systems,  which,  of  course,  import  revision  of  standards. 
In  skilled  labor  the  trades  union  standards  in  private 
service  are  taken  and  the  supervising  officers  will  be 
penalized  on  their  own  efiiciency  record  until  they  bring 
their  men  up  to  this  standard. 

In  the  case  of  the  superintendent  of  sewers,  charges 
looking  to  removal  were  preferred  for  the  way  in  which 
he  handled  the  affairs  of  his  bureau.  After  a  hearing  in 
his  own  defense,  the  civil  service  commission  ordered  his 
removal  for  inefficiency.  Lack  of  supervision,  a  painful 
uniformity  in  time  sheets,  the  practice  of  allowing  laborers 
to  make  out  their  own  pay-rolls,  proof  that  his  gangs 
did  not  render  value  received  for  their  pay,  and  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  comparative  costs  based  upon  obviously 
inaccurate  data,  were  responsible  for  this  decision.  This 
superintendent  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  service.  He 
was  personally  industrious,  easy-going,  and  of  unques- 
tioned honesty.  The  efficiency  examiners  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  office  and  field  force,  recommended 
changes  in  methods  of  catch-basin  and  sewer  cleaning, 
and  in  supervision  pending  the  passage  in  the  city  council 
of  an  ordinance  based  upon  this  investigation  abolishing 
the  bureau  altogether,  and  dividing  its  functions  among 
the  bureaus  of  engineering,  the  bureau  of  streets  and  the 
department  of  health.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
efficiency  experts  are  followed,  the  mere  operation  of  the 
same  activities  of  the  bureau  of  sewers  would  show  a 
saving  of  $69,000,  disregarding  improved  service. 

In  making  their  investigations  the  efficiency  examiners 
are,  of  course,  obliged  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  observe 
operations.  Departmental  records  and  the  rules  and 
practice  of  other  cities  are  consulted  wherever  practicable. 
Department  heads  have  given  cordial  co-operation  and 
have  constantly  asked  for  special  reports. 

At  the  request  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works^ 
a  study  of  conditions,  apparently  leading  to  duplications 
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of  work  by  bureaux  in  the  department,  was  undertak»:n. 
The  simple  expedient  of  consolidating  water,  sewer  ^nd 
street  bureau  offices  with  ward  yards  in  certain  locations, 
it  was  found,  would  eliminate  items  of  maintenance  and 
salaries  aggregating  $52,141  a  year.  Owing  10  ihe  fact 
that  certain  valuable  supplies,  formerly  stored  in  \acant 
lots  without  a  watchman,  are  now  locked  up  and  watched, 
it  is  certain  that  in  time  an  additional  saving  may  be 
shown. 

The  standardization  of  employment  showed  that  the 
civil  service  classification  of  engineering  positions  in  the 
city  service  was  wrong,  and  this  entire  service  had  to  be 
reclassified  and  examination  standards  both  for  original 
entrance  and  promotion  changed. 

In  another  field,  the  efficiency  examiners  did  valuable 
service.  They  unearthed  wholesale  frauds  in  the  issue 
of  licenses  to  unqualified  persons  to  practise  as  engineers 
in  private  employ.  The  records  of  the  board  concerned 
were  audited  from  the  time  of  its  creation  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  new  system  of  examining,  verifying  and 
checking  licenses  was  installed.  When  the  unauthorized 
licenses  were  traced  out  and  cancelled,  the  employes  re- 
sponsible took  French  leave. 

In  standardizing  the  work  of  city  milk  inspectors  sent 
to  dairy  farms  in  country  districts  outside  the  city,  nine 
inspectors  were  under  observation  for  twenty-five  days. 
Against  two  of  them  charges  have  been  filed  and  several 
others  are  under  suspension  as  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion. The  absence  of  official  regulations,  inadequate 
supervision,  and  the  lack  of  a  routing  system  permitted 
loafing,  delegation  of  duties  to  interested  persons,  insuffi- 
cient inspection  of  milk  and  improper  use  of  badges  and 
uniforms. 

Concerning  meat  inspections,  regulations  adopted  on 
the  advice  of  efficiency  examiners,  relative  to  hours,  uni- 
forms, routes,  times  for  telephone  reports  and  penalties 
for  delegation  of  duties  to  friendly  railway  and  express 
company  employes,  brought  distinct  improvement  in  the 
service. 

In  an  examination  of  the  police  department,  police 
and  fire  experts  were  employed  as  special  examiners. 
They  conducted  a  six  months*  investigation  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  police  department,  in  the  course  of  which  they  vis- 
ited New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  studied  police  methods  for  suggestions  ap- 
plicable to  the  Chicago  situation.  They  made  nineteen 
recommendations  which  were  so  sweeping  in  character^ 
though  admittedly  sound  in  principle,  that  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  defer  adoption  of  all  but  two  of  them  to  some 
more  auspicious  occasion. 

The  recommendations  adopted  were  the  establishment 
of  a  police  school  for  probationers  and  the  creation  of  a 
police  reserve.  After  inspection  of  several  proposed  loca- 
tions, the  school  was  established  by  order  of  the  chief  of 
police  in  the  finest  and  most  modern  police  station  in  the 
city,  October  lo,  1910.  Thirty-two  recruits  were  assigned 
to  this  station.  The  rules  and  course  of  drill  and  study 
prepared  by  the  efficiency  examiners  were  embodied  in  a 
general  order  of  the  chief  of  police.  Certain  police  offi- 
cers, a  doctor  from  the  health  department,  and  a  member 
of  the  laAv  department  were  detailed  to  give  instruction. 
The  city  fire  marshal,  the  commissioner  of  health  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  works  requested  an  opportunity 
to  instruct  the  police  recruits  on  certain  phases  of  inter- 
departmental duties.  The  course  of  study  in  the  police 
school  is  eight  and  one-half  hours,  five  days  a  week  for 
four  weeks  continuously,  and  thereafter  five  months  partly 
in  the  school  and  partly  on  service  in  uniform.  It  in- 
cludes police  drill,  calisthenics,  target  practice,  training 
the  faculty  of  observation,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  de- 
partmental rules,  statutes  and  ordinances,  sanitary  regu- 
lations, handling  traffic,  city  government,  city  geography^ 
care  of  equipment,  police  duties  in  typical  cases,  criminal 
law,  the  rights  of  citizens,  gambling  devices,  humane 
treatment  of  animals  and  preparation  of  reports.  The 
recruits  are  drilled  daily.  At  the  end  of  one  month  they 
are  used  as  a  reserve  to  take  the  places  of  patrolmen  sick 
or  on  furlough.  Upon  the  showing  made  by  recruits  will 
depend  whether  the  chief  of  police  will  accept  them  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months^  probationary  period  estab- 
lished by  the  civil  service  law.  This  school  is  about  to 
be  extended  to  take  in  one  patrolman  from  each  of  44 
precincts  for  instruction  for  a  four  weeks'  period.  The 
lectures  are  printed  for  free  distribution  throughout  the 
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force.    The  gains  in  efficiency  in  the  police  service  pro- 
cured by  this  school  are  obvious. 

In  the  same  wa^,  and  along  s(»newhat  analogous  lines, 
the  efficiency  examiners  have  assisted  in  installing  a  school 
for  probationers  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  This 
school  differs  from  the  police  school  in  that  it  is  open, 
not  only  to  probationers,  but  to  candidates  for  library 
service,  who  contemplate  later  on  submitting  themselves 
for  a  civil  service  examination.  It  also  serves  employes 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  promotion.  The 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  librarian,  himself  a  civil 
service  appointee. 

At  the  request  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  city 
council,  one  of  the  efficiency  examiners  is  constantly  in 
attendance  during  the  preparation  of  the  191 1  budget 
Requests  for  increases  of  salary,  whether  by  employes, 
aldermen,  citizens,  department  heads  or  boards,  and  all 
matters  affecting  uniform  grading  and  classification  are 
referred  to  him.  He  is  also  required  to  classify  new 
positions  created  by  ordinances  involving  expenditure  of 
money  in  accordance  with  council  resolutions  on  uniform 
grading.  These  are  his  regular  duties.  But  the  finance 
committee  also  requires  reports  on  a  great  variety  of  other 
subjects.  As  an  example,  the  last  re(^uest  which  the 
writer  noted  was  that  the  efficiency  division  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  finance  committee  information  showing 
whether  the  bonds  of  employes  are  according  to  law, 
whether  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  furnished  in  all 
cases  as  required  by  law;  how  the  premiums  paid  com- 
pare with  the  best  market  rate,  and  who  has  the  physical 
possession  of  the  bonds.  The  examiners  were  requested 
to  work  out  a  uniform  bonding  system  according  to  law. 
In  fact,  the  mayor,  the  department  heads,  the  committees 
of  the  city  council,  and  the  bureau  chiefs  are  continually 
asking  for  information  on  a  variety  of  questions  more  or 
less  directly  related  to  employment. 

If  we  look  at  the  saving  in  money  alone  effected  by 
the  efficiency  division,  the  city  of  Chicago  can  well  afford, 
in  191 1,  to  double  last  year's  appropriation  for  this  work. 
If  we  judge  by  the  increased  return  for  a  given  outlay,  the 
saving  is  far  greater.  These  things  have  been  demon- 
strated. 
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The  budget  for  191 1  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
Chicago  civil  service  advocates  are,  I  believe,  ready  to 
join  department  heads  in  asking  that  the  appropriation 
for  this  work  be  doubled.  To  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  development  of  efficiency  in  Chicago,  the 
initial  experiences  and  successes  there  are  not  without 
their  value  to  other  cities.  Indeed,  the  broad  principles  of 
this  part  of  the  merit  system  are  so  sound  that  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  taken  up  in  state  and  national  services. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  incidents  of  the  year  has 
been  the  interest  displayed  by  the  National  civil  service 
commission.  President  Taft's  statement  in  his  recent 
message  "that  given  the  selected  employe,  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  promoting  his  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness to  the  government,"  and  the  soundness  of  his 
argument  go  far  towards  making  this  question  what  it 
should  be — ^a  national  issue.  In  leading  public  opinion  on 
this  issue,  municipal,  state  or  national,  one  of  the  great 
agencies  surely  must  be  the  National  Civil-  Service  Reform 
League. 
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The  Boston  Plan  -Appointments  of  the  Mayor 

Subject  to  Approval  by  a  Civil 

Service  Commission. 

HON.     JOHN     F.     MOORS^     MEMBER    OF    THE    FIRST    BOSTON' 
FINANCE  COMMISSION. 

In  the  amendments  of  1909  to  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Boston  provision  is  made  for  confirmation  by  the  state 
civil  service  commission  of  the  mayor's  appointments  of 
heads  of  departments.  The  system  accords  with  the 
principles  but  not  with  the  accepted  method  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform.  The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  appeared  before  the  body 
which  framed  the  charter  amendments  and  urged  that 
the  system  amounts  to  a  mere  pass  examination  and  that 
such  examinations  have  in  practice  proved  failures.  Nev- 
ertheless, today,  in  the  presence  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
expound  and,  if  need  be,  to  defend  this  system  as  it  has 
been  applied  to  conditions  existing  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  amendments  which  I 
am  to  discuss  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Section  9.  All  heads  of  departments  and  mem- 
bers of  municipal  boards,  including  the  board  of  street 
commissioners,  as  their  present  terms  of  office  expire 
(but  excluding  the  school  committee  and  those  offi- 
cials by  law  appointed  by  the  governor),  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  without  confirmation  by  the 
city  council.  They  shall  be  recognized  experts  in  such 
work  as  may  devolve  upon  the  incumbents  of  said 
offices,  or  persons  specially  fitted  by  education,  train- 
ing or  experience  to  perform  the  same,  and  (except 
the  election  commissioners,  who  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws)  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation  or  to  residence  at 
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the  time  of  appointment  excejjt  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Section  lo.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
mayor  shall  sign  a  certificate  in  the  following  form : — 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of 
(Name  of  Office)  and  I  certify  that  in  my  opinion  he 
is  a  recognized  expert  in  the  work  which  will  devolve 
upon  him,  and  that  I  make  the  appointment  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  city. 

Mayor, 
or  in  the  following  form,  as  the  case  may  be : — 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

I  appoint  (Name  of  Appointee)  to  the  position  of 
(Name  of  Office)  and  I  certify  that  in  my  opinion  he 
is  a  person  specially  fitted  by  education,  training  or 
experience  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  and 
that  I  make  the  appointment  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  city. 

Mayor. 

The  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk, 
who  shall  thereupon  forward  a  certified  copy  to  the 
civil  service  commission.  The  commission  shall  im- 
mediately make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee  under  such  rules  as  they  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council  estab- 
lish, and,  if  they  conclude  that  he  is  a  competent  per- 
son with  the  requisite  qualifications,  they  shall  file 
with  the  city  clerk  a  certificate  signed  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  commission  that  they  have  made  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  he  is  a  recognized  expert,  or 
that  he  is  qualified  by  education,  training,  or  experi- 
ence for  said  office,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  they 
approve  the  appointment.  Upon  the  filing  of  this  cer- 
tificate the  appointment  shall  become  operative,  sub- 
ject however  to  all  provisions  of  law  or  ordinance 
in  regard  to  acceptance  of  office,  oath  of  office  and  the 
filing  of  bonds.  If  the  commission  does  not  within 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  file  said 
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certificate  with  the  city  clerk  the  appointment  shall  be 

void. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  leaves  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  places 
confirmation  in  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  glance 
at  certain  historical  developments  and  at  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  its  capital  city. 

Boston  became  a  city  in  1822.  While  the  Mayor  was 
declared  in  the  original  charter  to  be  "the  chief  executive 
officer"  of  the  city,  he  became  in  fact  little  more  than 
chairman  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  city  council 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
the  common  council,  mingled  administrative  and  legis- 
lative functions,  the  executive  work  of  the  city  being 
carried  on  by  committees  of  the  city  council,  acting  at 
first  themselves,  later  through  officers  elected  by  them  to 
manage  such  departments  as  were  created.  Tlie  mayor 
was  given  no  veto  and  no  power  to  perform  the  executive 
work  of  the  city. 

In  1854  what  professed  to  be  a  new  charter  was 
adopted,  the  mayor  being  given  a  qualified  veto  over  some 
acts  of  the  city  council ;  but  his  vote  in  the  board  of  alder- 
men was  taken  away  and  the  government  of  the  city  was 
left  more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  city  council  and 
its  committees. 

In  1885  more  important  changes  in  the  city  charter 
were  made,  the  essential  feature  of  these  changes  being 
the  transference  to  the  mayor  cff  all  executive  powers,  to 
be  exercisd  through  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
under  his  general  supervision  and  control.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  city  clerk,  clerk  of  committees,  city  messenger 
and  persons  elected  by  the  people,  he  had  the  power  of 
appointment,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

These  changes  were  adopted  because  the  city  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  failed  to  perform  its  functions  prop- 
•erly.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  city  council  reported 
:in  1884  that  "the  frequent  and  notorious  charges  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  made  by  members  of  the  city  gov- 
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ernment  against  each  other  and  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  burden  of  taxation  are  matters  within  the  knowledge 
of  all." 

Eloquent  testimony  to  the  preponderance  of  evil  over 
good  in  confirmation  of  appointments  by  the  board  of 
aldermen  is  to  be  found  in  the  deliberate  denial  to  the 
aldermen  of  such  power  when  three  unpaid  charitable 
departments  were  created  in  1897  and  a  schoolhouse  de- 
partment was  created  in  1901.  This  kind  of  confirma- 
tion had  grown  to  be  recognized  as  a  danger  rather  than 
a  safeguard. 

Though  conditions  prior  to  1885  had  seemed  "notori- 
ous'^  and  "alarming/'  they  became  actually  a  standard  of 
efficiency  as  compared  with  those  in  the  deplorable  years 
which  later  developed.  Time  has  largely  obliterated  the 
shortcomings  of  those  earlier  years  and  left  only  the  mem- 
ory of  a  prosperous,  if  not  a  well-governed  city.  In  1906 
and  1907  a  crisis  was  reached.  The  spoils  system,  then 
long  gaining  sway  more  and  more  ominously,  "was  pushed 
to  its  logical  end, — waste,  inefficiency,  corruption  and 
fraud.  The  process  was  applied  to  every  department 
whose  governing  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist. 
Few  escaped  its  corroding  influence;  some  wholly  suc- 
cumbed." Experts  estimated  that  in  five  departments 
alone  the  waste  in  these  two  years  was  not  less  than 
$1,900,000. 

About  August  I,  1907,  an  official  investigating  body, 
known  as  a  finance  commission,  with  large  powers  of 
summoning  witnesses  and  obliging  them  to  testify,  was 
appointed.  It  worked  for  one  and  a  half  years,  i.  e.,  till 
February,  1909,  gaining  to  a  rare  extent  the  confidence 
of  the  community  and  having  thrust  upon  it  the  task  of 
recommending  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  such 
changes  in  the  city  charter  as  seemed  to  it  advisable.  The 
provision  that  appointments  of  heads  of  departments 
should  be  made  by  the  mayor  and  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  state  civil  service  commission  was  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  finance  commission. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  brings  us  to  the  peculiar 
relations  which  exist  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  city  of  Boston. 

Massachusetts  has  long  been  and  normally  is  still  a 
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strongly  Republican  state,  with  the  dominant  race  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Boston  is  an  even  more  strongly  Democratic  dty 
with  the  dominant  race  Irish.  Consequently  there  have 
arisen  prejudices,  political,  racial,  sectarian,  historical, 
which  make  state  control  of  city  affairs  seem  to  many 
persons  an  almost  intolerable  infringement  of  home  rule. 
Moreover,  while  the  state  is  becoming  less  and  less 
strongly  Republican,  the  city  is  becoming  more  and  more 
strongly  Democratic. 

The  commission  which  devised  the  charter  amend- 
ments of  1909,  including  the  provision  that  appointments 
of  heads  of  departments  should  be  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  state  civil  service 
commission,  was  composed  of  practical  and  successful 
men  of  affairs,  lawyers  and  business  men.  A  practical 
and  successful  working  arrangement  was  naturally  their 
first  concern.  But  beyond  that  they  had  visions — ^\-ery 
distinct  visions — of  what  our  democracy  was  trying  to 
accomplish.  If  it  was  trying  to  produce  merely  good 
mechanism,  merely  automatic  devices  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  government  without  thought  on  the  part  of 
anybody,  then  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  civil  service 
commission  handing  down  to  the  mayor  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  must  appoint  as  heads  of  departments, 
as  the  names  of  subordinates  under  the  old  law  are 
handed  down,  might  be  as  good  a  scheme  as  any  other. 

The  finance  commission,  however,  conceived  that  the 
ends  of  democracy  could  not  be  served  by  such  mechan- 
ism, however  smoothly  it  might  run.  Indeed,  the  more 
smoothly  it  should  run  the  more  would  the  mayor,  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  become  a  figure-head  and  the 
more  would  the  citizens  of  Boston  cease  to  feel  their 
political  and  civic  responsibility. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  such  a  scheme  could 
not  have  run  smoothly.  Years  ago  authority  over  the 
police  force  was  taken  from  the  city  of  Boston  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  state.  Though  the  police  department 
was  manifestly  improved  by  this  change,  the  wrath  of 
thousands  of  baffled  Boston  citizens  continued  to  smoulder 
for  years  and  from  time  to  time  to  flare  up.  The  more 
serious  blow  to  local  self-government  involved  in  the 
proposition  that  the  state  should  select  by  any  process 
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and  dictate  to  the  elected  mayor  of  Boston  those  whom 
he  should  appoint  as  his  department  heads  would  have 
caused  a  storm  of  immeasurable  proportions. 

A  fundamental  purpose  in  the  whole  body  of  charter 
amendments,  conceived  by  the  finance  commission  and 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1909,  is  responsibility  of 
the  people  to  be  developed  through  enlightenment.  For 
this  purpose  the  size  of  the  municipal  ballots  was  so 
reduced  that  in  no  year  can  there  be  more  than  six  candi- 
dates elected  and  in  some  years  there  are  only  four. 
By  contrast,  consider  that  in  1903  there  were  eighty-two 
names  on  the  Boston  municipal  ballot.  Again,  all  party 
designations  were  removed  from  the  ballots  in  municipal 
elections,  that  people  might  no  longer  be  able  to  fall  back 
on  mere  party  regularity.  Yet  again  great  powers  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  that  people  might  focus 
their  attention  on  a  single  office,  instead  of  confusing 
their  minds  with  a  multitude  of  minor  offices  and  officials. 
Lastly,  a  new  finance  commission  was  created,  whose 
primary  purpose  was  to  be  forever  watchful  and  to 
inform  the  people  of  how  their  affairs  were  being  man- 
aged. 

V'esting  responsibility  for  appointments  of  heads  of 
departments  in  the  mayor  was  thus  part  and  parcel  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  theories  of  the  charter  amend- 
ments. 

History  shows  that  laws  are  usually  framed  with  a 
distinct  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
Massachusetts  statutes  such  good  intentions  abound.  But 
almost  equally  universal  has  been  the  deliberate  and  too 
often  the  successful  purpose  of  city  politicians  to  beat  the 
laws.  The  test  of  a  law  is  therefore  its  practical  effective- 
ness. On  the  one  hand,  that  the  law  now  being  discussed 
is  in  spirit  not  a  lapse  to  the  spoils  system  is  shown  by 
the  certificate  which  the  mayor  has  to  sign,  to  the  effect 
that  each  appointment  is  made  on  a  basis  of  merit.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  after 
nearly  a  year  of  experience  with  this  law  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  worked  extremely  well.  No  test  would,  I  assume, 
be  necessary  to  persuade  you  that  such  a  law  would  be 
admirable  in  the  case  of  a  mayor  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  it.    The  test  in  Boston  has  been  made  with  a  mayor 
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who  was  in  office  in  the  wasteful  years  1906  and  1907. 
His  reappointments  have  mostly  been  good.  He  has  made 
41  new  appointments;  of  these  21  have  been  confirmed, 
20  rejected.  The  new  appointments  as  a  whole  show 
slight,  if  any,  improvement,  over  those  of  his  former 
administration.  The  confirmed  appointments  are  such  as 
to  make  the  present  work  of  department  heads  in  the 
main  fairly  good.  Conceivably  the  mayor  would  orig- 
inally have  made  better  appointments  this  year  if  he  had 
not  trusted  to  the  sifting  process  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  weed  out  those  of  his  political  adherents  to 
whom  he  did  not  himself  like  to  say  "No".  I  hardly 
think,  however,  that  such  is  the  case,  my  belief  being  that 
whatever  excellence  now  prevails  in  the  new  heads  of 
departments  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
civil  service  laws.  Much  the  most  important  of  all  the 
appointees,  the  superintendent  of  streets,  has  in  a  few 
months  won  his  way  with  all  classes.  The  new  fire  com- 
missioner, a  new  school-house  commissioner,  and  a  new 
health  commissioner  have  taken  hold  of  their  duties  in  an 
earnest  and  progressive  spirit. 

Perhaps  you  ask  whether,  under  present  conditions, 
even  better  results  would  not  have  been  produced  if 
names  had  been  handed  down  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. There  have  been  lately  some  notable  indications 
that  the  greater  safety  has  been  found  in  the  present 
law.  Recently  it  was  proposed  to  merge  the  street, 
the  water  and  the  engineering  departments.  This  would 
leave  only  one  instead  of  three  of  the  Mayor's  appointees 
to  pass  the  civil  service  commission  under  the  new  law. 
Immediately  public  spirited  citizens  began  to  express  alarm 
lest  the  city  would  be  unprotected  from  the  spoilsmen. 
Such  citizens  were  not  reassured  when  shown  that  the 
new  subordinates,  who,  under  the  consolidation  would 
take  the  place  of  the  old  heads  of  departments,  would 
come  down  from  the  civil  service  commission  in  the  or- 
thodox fashion  after  having  passed  examinations.  "There 
are  too  many  ways  of  beating  that  system"  cried  the 
knowing.  In  fact,  two  well-known  politicians  some  time 
ago  passed  examinations  entitling  them  to  positions  in 
the  street  department.     There  are  credible  rumors  that 
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nothing  has  kept  one  of  them  from  getting  a  coveted 
position  except  the  independence  and  courage  of  the  head 
of  the  department  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  civil  service  commission  under  the  new  law.  If 
this  rumor  is  true  the  new  law  is  protecting  the  city  from 
the  operation  of  the  old  law. 

Of  course  the  new  law  can  be  nullified  by  undermining 
the  civil  service  commission,  and  many  persons  have 
feared  that  the  newly  elected  governor  bound  himself  to 
do  this  to  secure  his  election.  I  have  the  best  of  authority 
for  believing  that  this  is  not  true. 

The  present  system  of  confirmation  allows  a  good 
mayor  the  greatest  latitude  in  making  appointments,  and 
such  a  mayor  should  logically  be  thankful  for  such  a  law, 
since  he  can  tell  the  typical  office-seeker,  "Alas!  the 
civil  service  commission  would  not  pass  you."  The  law 
checks  only  a  mayor  who  is  not  zealous  to  select  persons 
who  are  qualified.  This  again  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  charter  amendments.  To  the  well-meaning 
mayor  there  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  public  service ; 
for  him  who  does  not  mean  to  do  his  full  duty,  there  are 
checks  and  there  are  critical  eyes  to  watch  him,— critical 
but  hitherto  always  zealous  to  be  just. 

Lastly,  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  old 
method  of  confirmation  of  appointments  by  the  aldermen 
and  the  present  method  of  confirmation  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  are  these :  ( i )  The  civil  service  commis- 
sion has  only  the  duty  of  guarding  the  community  from 
improper  and  assisting  it  to  proper  appointments  to  office, 
and  can  be  held  to  strict  account  on  this  one  issue,  while 
the  aldermen  in  the  old  days  had  such  varied  duties 
that  delinquencies  in  their  work  of  confirmation  might  be 
offset  by  popularity  in  other  respects;  (2)  The  state  civil 
service  commission,  unlike  the  aldermen,  has  behind  it 
different  political  influences  and  a  different  constituency 
from  the  mayor.  It  is  not,  like  the  aldermen,  elected  by 
the  same  people  as  the  mayor,  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain  one's  courage  while 
Striving  for  improved  municipal  conditions.  Friends 
differ  as  to  details,  the  public  at  large  seems  sometimes 
hopelessly  heedless.  Appeals  to  the  better  nature  of  King 
Demos  do  not  always  bring  the  desired  response.    But  in 
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Boston  there  have  been  extraordinary  reforms,  and  under 
the  new  charter  amendments  the  opportunity  for  further 
improvement  is  better  than  ever  before.  The  people  are 
today  responsible.  They  know  their  government  as  here- 
tofore they  have  not  known  it.  Their  mayor  has  in  tlic 
matter  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  a  free 
hand,  except  that  he  may  not  make  improper  appointments 
and  expect  them  to  be  confirmed.  As  the  number  of  these 
heads  is  reduced  through  consolidation  of  departments, 
those  who  remain  will  become  more  than  now  like  the 
mayor's  cabinet.  With  few  exceptions  bad  appointments 
have  been  effectually  nullified.  Good  appointees  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  being  confirmed.  By  the  professional 
politician,  to  whom  office  seeking  is  a  means  of  livelihood, 
the  new  law,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  and  put  into  effect, 
has  been  more  dreaded  than  any  other  civil  service  law 
among  our  statutes. 
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The  Striking  Features  of  the  Kansas  City 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

HON.    JAMES    W.    S.    PETERS^    OF   THE    KANSAS    CITY    CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  Meservey,  an  ex-city  counselor,  John  H. 
Thacher,  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Charter  Board  of 
1908,  and  James  W.  S.  Peters,  were  appointed  civil  service 
commissioners  April  26,  1910,  by  the  duly  elected  Re- 
publican Mayor,  Darius  A.  Brown,  to  organize  a  new 
system  of  civil  service  for  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City  has  the  power  to  frame  its  own  charter. 
Exercising  this  power  by  a  three-to-one  vote  cast  August 
4th,  1908,  it  adopted  a  charter  incorporating  stringent 
civil  service  provisions  to  become  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  term  of  1910.  One  unusual  and  one 
unprecedented  feature  were  in  this  civil  service  law.  In 
the  first  place,  the  charter  required  the  commission  to 
certify  for  appointment  to  the  appointing  officer  the 
candidate  standing  highest  on  the  eligible  list  resulting 
from  an  open,  public  and  competitive  examination  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  charter  endeavored  to  sweep  the 
deck  clean  for  an  entirely  new  manning  of  the  municipal 
ship,  by  providing  that  incumbents  of  all  positions  at  the 
time  the  charter  took  effect  should  continue  in  service 
until  the  commission  should  promulgate  rules  and  obtain 
an  eligible  list,  whereupon  such  incumbents  should  be 
deemed  to  have  vacated  their  several  positions. 

Looking  the  cold  logic  of  this  situation  boldly  in  the 
face  the  commission  convinced  itself  that  there  were 
three  urgent  necessities  demanded  of  any  methods  adopted 
in  carrying  out  their  civil  service  plans.  First:  To 
adopt  some  method  of  ascertaining  merit  and  fitness  that 
would  not  only  ensure  technical  knowledge,  but  also 
ability  in  the  person  selected  to  handle  an  oar  or  com- 
mand a  ship  at  once ; 
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Second :  To  hold  the  ship  off  the  rocks  while  chang- 
ing the  personnel  of  its  crew ;  and 

Third :  To  keep  the  passengers  in  a  placid  frame  of 
mind  meanwhile. 

Where  the  top  man  is  certified  for  appointment 
greater  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  civil  service  com- 
mission than  where  the  appointing  power  has  choice  of 
three  or  four  successful  candidates  presented  to  him.  In 
the  former  case  the  appointing  officer  has  no  chance  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  come  face  to  face  with 
several  candidates  and  decide  among  them  but  must  take 
the  one  offered  him  however  unpromising  the  personality, 
and  probable  administrative  and  executive  ability  of  such 
candidate  may  appear  to  him  after  inspection. 

Before  deciding  in  any  case  whether  civil  service  or, 
in  fact,  any  other  function  of  municipal  government  in 
any  particular  city  is  being  worked  out  on  proper  lines, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  city 
and  its  general  ideas  of  municipal  policies.  Kansas  City> 
practically  from  its  inception  as  a  city,  not  a  half  century 
ago,  has  used  committees  of  citizens  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  for  its  several  departmental  bureaus,  serving 
much  in  the  same  way  as  directors  of  corporations,  or 
committees  of  typical  English  cities,  or  the  trustees  of 
colleges  and  universities.  In  the  charter  of  1908,  the  main 
body  of  the  administrative  functions  of  Kansas  City  falls 
under  the  control  and  charge  of  the  boards  of  citizens, 
three  members  to  each  board,  with  overlapping  terms  of 
three  years  each,  serving  for  the  most  part  for  no  other 
pay  than  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  doing 
that  prime  duty  of  citizenship  which  is  the  trade  mark 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  "Make  Kansas  City  a  good  place 
to  live  in."  These  boards  are  the  board  of  public  works, 
charged  with  all  municipal  properties  and  having  sub- 
departments  of  engineering,  street  repairs  and  street  clean- 
ing, and  for  the  supervision  of  municipal  improvements 
such  as  grading,  paving,  drainage  and  sewerage ;  the  fire 
and  water  board,  responsible  for  the  city  fire  department 
and  superintending  the  $5,000,000  waterworks  plant 
o\yned  by  the  city ;  the  park  board,  building  up  and  main- 
taining 45  miles  of  boulevards  and  parks  aggregating^ 
2,465  acres,  representing  an  actual  investment  by  the  city 
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of  over  $10,000,000;  and  the  hospital  and  health  board 
vested  with  the  responsibility  of  preserving  and  promot- 
ing the  public  health  and  having  control  of  all  the  city's 
hospital  arrangements.  In  addition  to  these  boards  there 
are  also  similarly  constructed  boards  as  follows:  The 
public  utilities  commission,  the  civil  service  commission, 
and  the  board  of  public  welfare,  the  last  named  consti- 
tuted not  by  the  charter  but  by  ordinance  provisions,  to 
superintend  the  city  workhouse,  the  municipal  farm,  and 
such  benevolences  as  the  city  sees  fit  to  undertake  in 
the  nature  of  public  charities.  So  far  as  civil  service  is 
concerned  these  boards  are  really  the  appointing  heads  of 
city  bureaus.  The  comptroller  and  treasurer,  both  elected ; 
the  city  counselor,  assessor,  auditor  and  purchasing  agent, 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  the  city  clerk,  elected  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  common  council  are  additional 
heads  of  departments  not  subject  to  any  board.  The  legis- 
lative department  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  bicameral 
council  of  sixteen  members  for  each  house. 

Under  the  civil  service  enactments  all  these  board 
members  and  other  designated  heads  of  departments  are 
in  the  exempt  class,  as  is  also  a  secretary  for  each  of 
the  boards;  two  deputies  for  the  comptroller,  three 
deputies  for  the  city  treasurer,  one  assistant  for  the  city 
counselor  and  one  assistant  for  the  city  clerk;  the  fire 
chief,  the  landscape  architect  for  the  parks,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  and  the  superintendent  and  visiting  phy- 
sicians of  the  hospitals.  The  whole  residue  of  the  city's 
officers  and  employes  is  subject  to  the  competitive  merit 
system. 

In  Kansas  City  neither  the  schools  nor  the  police  is 
subject  to  the  civil  service  system  of  Kansas  City  as 
neither  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  government. 
The  former  are  managed  by  a  board  of  education  of  six 
members  elected  by  the  voters  of  Kansas  City,  but  the 
department  is  in  law  a  part  of  the  state  and  a  corporation 
distinct  from  Kansas  City.  The  police  are  supervised 
by  a  board  of  three  members,  two  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  the  mayor  being  ex  officio  the  third 
member.  The  only  legal  connection  Kansas  City  has  with 
the  police  department  is  to  pay  its  bills  when  rendered, 
with  no  substantial  method  specified  in  the  law  for  con- 
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trol  thereof  except  by  moral  suasion.  The  police  board 
has  charge  of  granting  and  revoking  saloon  licenses  which 
makes  that  body  a  very  potential  machine.  There  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  Kansas  City  that  the  police  should 
be  put  under  civil  service  rule  and  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Kansas  City  charter  that  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  article  shall  extend  to  and  govern  the  police  de- 
partment whenever  and  so  far  as  the  state  laws  shall 
authorize  or  permit. 

After  receiving  their  appointment  the  civil  service 
commissioners  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  investigating  the  best  modern 
methods  of  civil  service  both  in  the  workings  of  the  vari- 
ous civil  service  commissions  and  by  conferences  with 
outside  civil  service  experts.  The  commission  feels  that 
civil  service  in  Kansas  City  and  the  city  itself  is  especially 
indebted  for  valuable  assistance  and  many  courtesies  to 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia,  Elliott  H. 
Goodwin,  Elton  Lower  of  Chicago ;  John  C.  Black  of  the 
United  States  Commission;  S.  William  Briscoe  of  New 
York;  Warren  P.  Dudley  of  Boston;  Delos  F.  Wilcox 
and  R.  H.  Dana  of  Boston. 

After  organizing  the  Commission  appointed  E.  M. 
Bainter,  who  was  vice-principal  of  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  its  secretary  and 
chief  examiner.  The  city  appropriated  $20,000  for  its 
first  year's  work  and  the  commission  now  has  commodious 
quarters  with  an  office  force  consisting  of  the  secretary 
and  chief  examiner,  two  assistants  and  two  clerks — all 
except  the  secretary  selected  by  civil  service  examinations. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  civil  service  com- 
mission its  secretary  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  a  man  who  has 
been  identified  with  this  movement  practically  from  its 
inception,  spent  two  months  in  Kansas  City  assisting  by 
his  advice  and  presence  to  bring  a  real  merit  system  into 
being  and  the  city,  as  well  as  civil  service  in  the  entire 
Southwest,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  and  to  the 
United  States  commission  for  his  inspiration  to  square 
deal  government. 

After  pondering  over  the  situation  and  consultation 
with  Mr.  Doyle  and  other  experts  the  commission  began 
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its  inauguration  of  civil  service  with  the  following  agreed 
general  principles : 

First :  To  employ  as  examiners  for  each  examination 
a  board  of  citizen  experts,  preferably  three,  to  co-operate 
with  the  commission  and  its  secretary,  in  formulating 
examination  questions  and  lists,  to  conduct  the  oral  ex- 
amining in  person  and  actually  to  grade  the  papers.  It 
is  believed  by  the  commission  that  this  policy  inspires 
the  public  and  applicants  with  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  system  and  with  the  feeling  that  the  applicants  are 
tested  by  persons  capable  of  treating  them  fairly  accord- 
ing to  relative  merit,  not  only  as  to  their  technical  knowl- 
edge, but  also  as  to  their  executive  and  administrative 
ability.  The  plan  adopted  spreads  abroad  in  the  com- 
munity knowledge  of  what  civil  service  really  is  and  is 
trying  to  accomplish  under  methods  pursued  by  the 
commission,  thereby  building  for  the  system  a  foundation 
of  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor  and  a  demand  for  its 
continuance  as  a  fundamental  necessity  of  city  govern- 
ment. Before  this  preliminary  work  of  civil  service  is 
completed  it  is  probable  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  citizens,  experts  in  the  various  specialties 
of  city  endeavors,  will  have  learned  first  hand  what  civil 
service  means,  will  have  lent  a  hand  to  accomplish  its 
ends  and  after  their  experience  will  be  active  advocates 
of  the  merit  idea.  Prof.  Carl  Fish  in  his  "Civil  Service 
and  Patronage"  says:  "What  people  can  see  and  touch 
and  find  good  they  will  have.*' 

Second :  In  starting  the  merit  system  the  plan  is  being 
pursued  as  far  as  practicable  of  holding  examinations  for 
the  higher  positions  first.  This  will  assist  discipline,  as 
subordinate  employes  will  feel  that  those  having  control 
over  them  hold  permanent  positions  acquired  by  personal 
merit  and  are  not  merely  holding  on  precariously  awaiting 
a  call,  any  minute,  from  the  civil  service  bureau  to  com- 
pete for  their  positions.  It  is  of  service  to  the  commission 
and  the  boards  of  citizen  expert  examiners  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  officials  who  have  established  their  merit 
and  ability  in  open  competition,  in  framing  examinations 
and  lists  for  subordinate  employes  in  their  departments. 

Third:  The  commission  is  by  force  of  circumstances 
at  present  without  any  previous  scientific  classitication  of 
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the  whole  employments.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is 
essential  to  a  complete  civil  service  system  in  its  best  form. 
But  so  many  employments  at  present  on  the  city  payroll 
exist  under  titles  that  improperly  or  inadequately  describe 
the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  rates  of  salary  paid 
are  in  so  many  cases  unequally  adjusted  to  duties  per- 
formed that  a  complete  readjustment  and  systematized 
classification,  practically  final,  would  as  proven  by  Chi- 
cago's experience  be  the  work  of  years.  For  the  present 
examinations  are  held  for  the  most  part  within  the  several 
departments  without  cross  classification.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  system  is  on  its  feet  a  more  complete  and 
scientific  classification  of  all  the  cit/s  employments  can 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily.  But  now  the  problem  is  to 
fill  the  city  employments  by  a  merit  system  as  rapidly  as 
honest  and  fair  tests  will  admit. 

The  charter  provides  that  when  no  examination  what- 
ever is  required  by  the  commission,  laborers  shall  be  put 
on  eligible  lists  in  the  order  of  presenting  their  applica- 
tions, but  also  gives  the  commission  entire  discretion  to 
hold  examinations  for  laborers  where  they  deem  proper, 
and  establish  lists  in  respect  to  age,  residence,  physical 
conditions,  ability  to  labor,  skill,  capacity  and  experience 
in  the  employment  for  which  application  is  made.  Sep- 
arate lists  may  be  made  in  the  labor  class  on  the  basis 
of  kind  of  employment,  or  for  various  institutions  or  de- 
partments or  by  local  districts  as  the  commission  may 
decide.  The  Kansas  City  commission  has  not  yet  made 
any  certifications  in  the  labor  class,  but  is  investigating 
local  conditions  and  the  practices  in  other  cities  in  an  en- 
deavor to  work  out  the  best  general  plan  to  adopt. 

It  is  probable  that  competitive  tests  will  be  established 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  belonging  to  the  several 
city  departments  making  separate  tests  for  each  depart- 
ment with  empowerment  of  one  department  to  draw  on 
others  when  its  lists  are  exhausted;  and  that  where  no 
examination  is  deemed  necessary  registration  by  districts 
will  be  the  rule.  The  commission  believes  that  having 
several  places  of  registration,  rather  than  one,  will  make 
it  more  difficult  to  use  the  system  politically. 

In  reference  to  discharges  and  removals  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  heads  of  departments  shall  have  power  with- 
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out  trial  to  remove  employes  whenever  in  their  opinion 
the  good  of  the  service  requires  the  exercise  of  such 
power ;  but  must  give  the  person  thus  removed  a  correct 
statement  in  writing  of  the  reason  for  discharge.  No 
removal  can  be  made  because  of  political  or  religious 
opinion.  As  a  check  on  this  absolute  power  of  removal 
the  charter  provides  that  the  civil  service  commission 
may  make  investigations  of  removals  if  they  deem  ad- 
visable and  if  they  find  that  dismissals  are  being  made 
for  other  reasons  than  the  good  of  the  service  they  may 
report  to  the  mayor,  who  is  empowered  to  remove  such 
heads  of  departments,  the  report  of  the  commission  being 
deemed  sufficient  cause  therefor. 

Civil  service  has  started  out  with  a  good  foundation 
•of  moral  support  in  the  community.  The  mayor  has  at 
heart  the  desire  for  success  of  the  merit  system.  The 
Commercial  Club,  City  Club,  industrial  unions  and  other 
influential  associations  stand  committed  to  it,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the 
Southwest,  loses  no  opportunity  to  lay  a  deep  foundation 
for  a  sound  public  sentiment.  Even  the  politicians  are 
at  last  convinced  that  the  city  administration  really  means 
to  put  the  merit  system  into  effect  and  are  ceasing  to  lay 
siege  to  the  mayor  to  make  exceptions  and  appointments 
against  its  spirit  and  letter. 

Up  to  date  84  examinations  have  been  held — 201  posi- 
tions have  been  filled — 1375  applications  have  been  filed 
— 1203  applicants  have  been  examined  of  whom  507 
succeeded  in  being  placed  on  the  eligible  lists  and  696 
failed  to  qualify. 

The  commission  estimates  that  the  successful  candi- 
dates are  about  equally  divided  as  to  national  politics, 
though  there  are  no  records  on  file  in  the  office  giving 
this  information.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  the  politics 
of  any  applicant  is  known  and  the  commission  has  never 
taken  any  steps  to  ascertain. 

For  the  examination  for  city  engineer,  held  July  7, 
1910,  salary  $4,000  a  year,  the  examiners  were  Major  E. 
H.  Schultz  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers,  located 
in  Kansas  City  for  river  protection  work;  E.  I.  Farns- 
worth,  for  several  years  member  of  the  board  of  public 
works  and  now  a  member  of  the  fire  and  water  board. 
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and  J.  L.  Harrington,  member  of  the  firm  of  Waddell 
&  Harrington,  leading  bridge  construction  engineers, 
known  over  the  whole  Southwest. 

On  July  14th  an  examination  was  held  for  two  as- 
sistant city  counselors  at  salaries  of  $3,000  each,  two  at 
$1,860  each,  and  two  claim  agents  for  the  law  depart- 
ment. Appointees  were  selected  to  fill  these  positions 
from  nine  applicants  for  the  $3,000  positions,  forty-four 
applicants  for  the  $1860  positions,  and  thirty  applicants 
for  the  positions  of  claim  agents  by  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the  Kansas 
City  Bar  and  twice  chairman  of  boards  of  freeholders 
drafting  a  city  charter;  F.  F.  Rozzelle,  an  ex-city  coun- 
selor, and  Justin  D.  Bowersock,  special  counsel  of  one  of 
the  largest  trust  companies  in  Kansas  City  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club.  The  scope  of  the  examination  and 
weights  for  the  $3,000  positions  were  as  follows: 

1st — Principles  of  law  and  equity  as  applied  to  causes 

in  which  the  city  may  be  interested,  weight  55  per 

cent. ; 

2nd — Experience  in  trials  of  causes,  preparation  of 

contracts  and   ordinances  and  knowledge  of  the 

city,  with  oral,  weight  30  per  cent. ; 

3rd — Charter  and  duties  of  office,  weight  15  per  cent. : 

In  the  examination  for  superintendent  of  buildings, 

salary  $2,000,  held  July  22,  1910,  the  examiners  were  S. 

E.  Edwards  and  Henry  F.  Hoit,  prominent  architects, 

who  were  authors  of  the  present  Kansas  City  building 

code.     Mr.  Hoit  is  architect  for  some  of  Kansas  City's 

largest  office  buildings  and  churches  and  was  architect  and 

designer  of  the  Industrial  building  at  the  World's  Fair 

in  St.  Louis.     The  examination  was  divided  and  rated 

as  follows: 

1st — Training  and  experience,  weight  20  per  cent. : 

2nd — Technical  knowledge,  weight  70  per  cent. : 

3rd — Knowledge  of  duties  set  forth  in  the  building 

code,  weight  10  per  cent.  ; 
In  the  examination  for  inspector  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, one  position  to  fill  and  75  applicants,  held  on  July 
19,  1910,  salary  $1200,  the  examiners  were  J.  C.  Lester, 
of  the  Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  now  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club;  T.  G.  Hallinan,  manager  of 
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the  Howe  Scales  Company  in  Kansas  City,  and  J.  W. 
McCoy,  superintendent  of  the  William  Volker  &  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  of  Kansas 
City.    This  examination  was  weighted  as  follows: 

1st — Duties  of  position,  weight  30  per  cent. ; 

2nd — Experience  tending  to  qualify,  weight  30  per 
cent. ; 

3rd — Arithmetic,  weight  15  per  cent. ; 

4th — Penmanship  and  ability  to  make  reports,  Weight 
25  per  cent. 

In  the  examination  for  market  master,  held  August 
2,  1910,  salary  $1800,  30  applicants  for  one  position,  the 
examiners  were  Fred  Wolferman,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer;  John  Tough,  ranch  owner  and  farmer,  and  T. 
Lee  Adams,  fruit  and  produce  commission  merchant. 
This  examination  was  divided  as  follows : 

1st — Education  and  experience  tending  to  qualify  for 
the  position ;  weight  60  per  cent. ; 

2nd — Duties  of  the  position,  weight  10  per  cent. ; 

3rd — ^Paper,  weight  10  per  cent. ; 

4th — ^Technical  knowledge  required  in  discharge  of 
his  duties,  weight  10  per  cent. ; 

Sth — Arithmetic,  weight  10  per  cent. 

After  this  examination  one  of  the  examiners  was  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  decision  that  he  of 
his  own  motion  looked  up  the  successful  applicant  and  had 
a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  him,  impressing  upon  him  the 
fact  that  the  examiners  felt  personally  responsible  for  his 
"making  good." 

In  the  examination  for  book-keepers  in  the  offices  of 
auditor  and  comptroller,  salaries  $1500,  25  applicants  to 
fill  two  positions.  The  examiners  were  W.  T.  Kemper, 
president  of  the  Commerce  Trust  Company ;  C.  S.  Jobes, 
a  banker  and  formerly  a  bank  examiner  in  the  United 
States  service  and  Francis  A.  Wright,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  society  of  expert  accountants. 

In  this  examination  one  of  the  practical  tests  was  the 
proper  entry  of  over  two  hundred  items  in  bookkeeping 
form,  credit  being  given  for  time  taken  up  in  making  en- 
tries, as  well  as  correctness  of  results. 

The  examination   for  superintendents  of  the  work- 
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house  and  of  the  city's  municipal  farm  was  made  by 
William  Volker,  a  capitalist  and  merchant  who  gives 
largely  of  his  time  and  money  to  benevolent  objects  and 
is  a  member  of  the  city's  board  of  public  welfare;  Jacob 
Billikopf,  superintendent  of  the  Jewish  Educational  In- 
stitute, having  charge  of  the  Jewish  charities  of  our  dty, 
and  Walter  C.  Root,  ex-president  of  the  City  Club  and 
a  leading  architect,  a  man  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  modern  treatment  of  the  criminal  class.  In  this  ex- 
amination, in  addition  to  other  tests,  was  a  paper  on 
"Aims  and  purposes  of  workhouses  and  municipal  farms," 
with  a  weight  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  examination. 

On  November  12th,  examinations  for  elevator  in- 
spectors and  deputies,  mechanical  engineers  and  assistants, 
stationary  firemen,  boiler  inspectors  and  deputies  and  ele- 
vator operators,  71  applicants  in  all,  were  conducted  by 
D.  D.  Neville,  superintendent  of  Kansas  City  Bolt  & 
Nut  Company  and  C.  E.  Fritts,  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company. 
The  examination  for  stationary  fireman  is  thus  discussed 
by  the  Kansas  City  Post,  a  newspaper  which  heretofore 
had  opposed  the  civil  service  system: 

*'Last  week,  a  half-dozen  men  were  examined  as  to 
their  abilities  as  firemen.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
contest  took  place  in  the  boiler  room  of  Central  High 
School.  There  the  applicants  shucked  their  coats  and 
gave  actual  demonstrations  in  the  art  of  shoveling  coal 
under  the  eyes  of  experts.  They  showed  in  a  practical 
way  how  they  would  go  about  it  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  out  of  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  They 
wanted  to  shovel  coal,  so  they  were  not  asked  to  bound 
Tennessee.  They  were  asked  to  shovel  coal.  The  Post 
has  found  some  faults  heretofore  with  the  application  of 
the  civil  service  law,  but  it  has  nothing  but  approval  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  test  for  firemen  was  made.  If 
the  examinations  hereafter  are  similarly  conducted  the 
city  should  soon  have  as  competent  a  set  of  servants  as 
can  be  found  anywhere." 

After  this  examination  Mr.  Fritts  suggested  to  the 
civil  service  commission  that  after  the  city  had  made  its 
quota  of  appointments  from  the  eligible  list  of  stationary 
firemen  he  desired  permission  to  employ  the  next  three 
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highest  on  the  list  for  places  with  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company. 

On  October  isth  an  examination  was  held  for  the 
position  of  municipal  librarian,  newly  created  in  Kansas 
City.  This  is  the  second  city  to  establish  a  position  of 
municipal  statistician  and  librarian,  following  example  set 
by  Baltimore,  having  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  pam- 
phlets and  scientifically  arranged  municipal  facts  under 
charge  of  Hon.  Horace  E.  Flack.  For  this  examination, 
salary  $1800,  the  examiners  were  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Whit- 
ney, librarian  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  a  library  having 
approximately  125,000  volumes ;  Prof.  Blackmar,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Kansas  University;  Charles  A. 
Summer,  secretary  of  the  City  Club,  and  L.  A.  Laughlin, 
a  lawyer  and  expert  on  municipal  legislation.  The  ex- 
amination was  weighted  as  follows : 

1st — Training  and  experience — with  oral,  weight  30 
per  cent. ; 

2nd — Civics  and  economics,  weight  20  per  cent. : 

3rd — Organization  and  administration  of  libraries, 
weight  20  per  cent. ; 

4th — Municipal  growth  and  its  problems,  weight  30 
per  cent. 

Out  of  12  applicants  Charles  H.  Talbott,  a  post  grad- 
uate of  Wisconsin  University  in  municipal  affairs,  author 
of  a  valuable  booklet  on  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  for  the  past  year  an  assistant  to  Charles  McCarthy  in 
the  Wisconsin  legislative  library,  was  selected. 

For  the  examination  of  superintendent  of  the  various 
city  parks  and  their  foremen,  the  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  Fred  S.  Doggett,  for  several  years  member  of 
the  park  board :  Adriance  Van  Brunt,  a  leading  architect, 
and  John  V.  Hanna,  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  for 
the  Depot  Terminal  Company,  now  breaking  ground  for 
a  new  depot  in  Kansas  City,  costing,  including  buildings 
and  approaches,  approximately  $33,000,000.  The  scope 
of  the  examinations  for  the  various  superintendents  of 
the  several  parks,  salaries  varying  from  $3,000  to  $1500, 
were: 

ist — Experience  and  training  tending  to  qualify, 
weight  40  per  cent. ; 
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2nd — Knowledge  of .  park  system  of  Kansas  City, 
weight  15  per  cent. ; 

3rd — Park  construction  and  maintenance,  weight  30 
per  cent. ; 

4th — Vegetation,  weight  12  per  cent. ; 

Sth — Landscape  art,  weight  3  per  cent. ; 

For  the  positions  of  clerks  in  the  comptroller's  office, 
3  positions  to  fill,  with  16  applicants,  the  examination 
was  conducted  by  J.  F.  Downing,  president  of  the  New 
England  National  Bank;  C.  G.  Hutchinson,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  F.  Stanley  Young,  expert  ac- 
countant and  auditor  for  the  Kansas  City  Clearing  House 
and  Kansas  City  representative  of  the  F.  S.  Young  & 
Company  expert  accountants  of  Chicago. 

Among  other  interesting  examinations  already  held 
were  those  for  city  electricians,  inspectors  of  asphalt  con- 
struction, supervisors  of  plumbing,  license  inspector,  city 
forester,  dog  enumerator,  deputies  in  the  assessor's  office, 
city  chemist,  stenographers  and  clerks  for  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  personnel  of  the  special  committees  has  com- 
manded confidence  and  respect  of  foes  as  well  as  friends 
of  the  system;  consequently  the  results  have  never  been 
called  in  question  on  the  ground  that  the  examinations 
were  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  any  political  party 
or  in  the  interest  of  any  individual.  The  criticisms  made 
by  political  bosses  and  the  hostile  press  have  been  only 
such  general  objections  as  are  usually  brought  against 
the  system.  Of  course,  the  results  are  sometimes  roughly 
w^orked  out,  especially  in  the  manner  of  marking,  ex- 
perience, education,  training  and  personality.  For  lack 
of  time  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  work  out  a  system 
of  standardization  for  the  committees  so  that  the  results 
are  not  altogether  uniform.  It  may  not  be  in  every  case 
that  absolutely  the  best  man  wins,  but  old  barnacles  at- 
tached to  the  city's  service  are  scraped  off  and  the  people 
at  large  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  well  known  and 
reputable  citizens  are  using  their  best  endeavor  to  select 
city  employes  without  regard  to  politics  and  as  they 
would  pick  employes  in  their  own  establishments.  Heads 
of  departments  have  told  members  of  the  commission  in 
confidence  that  civil  service  has  been  a  God-send  to  them 
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hated  to  discharge.  The  commission  has  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  citizens  to  act  as 
examiners,  as  those  asked  usually  appreciate  the  compli- 
naent  implied.  Bank  presidents  have  given  up  their  Satur- 
day golf  and  spent  the  whole  day  in  attendance  on  ex- 
aminations and  many  evenings  in  formulating  questions 
and  grading  papers.  The  most  serious  objection  to  our 
method  is  the  time  required  by  the  commission  and  its 
secretary  and  office  force  in  arranging  and  attending 
meetings  convenient  to  the  members  of  the  various  boards 
and  explaining  to  them  what  they  are  expected  to  do  and 
the  general  principles  of  civil  service.  But  the  time  is 
well  spent  when  one  sees  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
with  which,  to  quote  our  secretary,  Mr.  Bainter,  "they 
hew  and  watch  the  chips  fall.'' 

In  a  few  instances  in  the  first  examinations  held  the 
Avork  of  the  special  committees  was  crude,  owing  to  in- 
experience in  handling  committees,  but  in  later  examina- 
tions, in  order  to  safeguard  identity  a  grading  number 
was  given  to  the  applicants'  papers  different  from  the 
numbers  used  in  the  oral  examination  and  training  and 
experience  or  personal  history  sheets  were  removed  from 
the  other  papers. 

Prof.  Lowell  has  said  that  an  expert  is  the  best  livins^ 
tool  of  modern  civilization  and  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  select  experts  for  the  city's  offices  and  employments 
hy  enlisting  for  our  help  without  cost  to  the  city  the  best 
of  our  citizen  experts  in  various  lines.  It  may  be  that 
the  precedent  set  by  us  may  be  used  by  some  later  com- 
mission to  have  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose  ar- 
bitrarily grade  papers  showing  favoritism  either  personal 
or  political,  but  it  is  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  frame 
any  charter  law,  or  rules,  or  method  of  procedure  that 
will  bar  a  commission  so  disposed  from  emasculating  the 
merit  system.  The  main  reliance  in  the  end  is  public 
sentiment  and  a  municipal  conscience. 
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ORGANIZATION 

OF   THE 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 
CONSTITUTION 

r REVISED   DECEMBER    1 3,    I9OO.] 

Article  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  shall  be  to 
promote  the  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the  correspondence  and 
united  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  IIL 

The  League  shall  consist  of  all  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  in  the  United  States  which  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  become  members  thereof.  Any  such  Association  here- 
after expressing  such  willingness  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  League  upon  its  being  accepted  as  such  by  the  League  or 
the  Council.  Any  member  of  any  such  Association,  and  any 
individual  specially  invited  by  the  Council,  may  be  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  League  and  take  part  in  the  debates  or 
discussions  subject  to  such  restrictions,  if  any,  as  the  By-Laws 
may  prescribe.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  any  other  society  or  organization  to  take  part 
in  any  designated  meeting  of  the  League. 

The  Council  may  also  admit,  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
prescribe,  associate  and  sustaining  members  of  the  League. 
The  annual  dues  for  associate  members  shall  be  five  dollars 
and  for  sustaining   members  twenty-five  dollars.     Associate 
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and  sustaining  members  shall  have  the  same  status  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League  as  the  members  of  a  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association. 

Article  IV. 

At  any  meeting  of  the  League  all  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  vote  of  the  individuals  present  and  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association  shall  demand  a  vote  by  Associ- 
ations, in  which  case  each  Association  represented  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  which  vote  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates 
from  such  Association  present  at  such  meeting  or  by  a  majority 
of  them. 

Article  V. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Assistant-Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall 
discharge  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  not  less  than 
ten  Vice-Presidents ;  and  there  shall  be  a  Council,  to  be  con- 
stituted as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officers  and  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  VI. 

"The   President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 
fc?vlThe  Secretary,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Council. 

"The  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  League  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  at  least  thirty  members,  of  whom 
there  shall  be  at  least  one  member  from  each  Association 
belonging  to  the  League.  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

The  officers  of  the  League,  except  the  Vice-Presidents, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  and  either  the 
League  or  the  Council  itself  may  from  time  to  time  elect  ad- 
ditional members  to  hold  office  until  the  annual  meeting  next 
following.     Any  member  of  the  Council  may  act  by  proxy. 

The  Council  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
League  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  ex- 
cept that  of  Vice-President  may  be  filled  by  the  Council  until 
the  annual  meeting  next  following. 
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Article  VII. 

The  Council  may,  subject  to  these  articles,  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  direct  and  dispose  of  the  funds  and, 
from  time  to  time,  make  and  modify  By-Laws  for  the  League 
and  for  its  own  action. 

No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  League  or  by  the 
Council  beyond  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Article 'VIII. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  League  at  such 
time  in  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Council  may  de- 
termine, at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year» 
and  other  appropriate  business  may  be  transacted. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  League  may  be  called  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council,  or  of  the  President,  at  any  time,  upon 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  IX. 

Any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  may  be  suspended  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members,  or  of  the  Asso* 
ciations,  if  a  vote  by  Associations  be  demanded,  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League,  due  notice  of  such  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting, 
of  the  League,  or  of  the  Council. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[adopted   by  the  council  JANUARY    l8,    I9OI.] 

§  I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place,  in  each  year,  as  the  Council  may 
determine. 

§  2.  At  least  three  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  each  year,  one  of  which  shall  be  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  others 
at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  its  Chairman 
or  by  the  President  of  the  League,  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

§  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  at  its 
meeting  next  succeeding  each  annual  meeting  of  the  League. 

§  4.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  to  make  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  place  of  its  deposit,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  League  he  shall  state  the  sources  of 
all  moneys  received,  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  expenditures 
made,  during  the  year. 

§  5.  The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  be : 

1.  The  reading  and  correction  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 

meeting. 

And  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows : 

2.  The  admission  of  new  Associations. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Report  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
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6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees 
to  be  annually  appointed  as  the  Council  shall  direct: 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
nine  members; 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Publication,  to  consist  of  at  least  three 
members ;  and,  exofficio^  the  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
League;  and 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Law,  to  consist  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

These  Committees  shall  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  respective  titles;  vacancies  occuring  in  any  one  ot 
them  may  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

§  7.  The  following  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
as  the  Council  shall  direct,  and  discharged  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  next  following: 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers and,  ex-officio^  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, and,  ex-ojfficio^  the  President  of  the  League. 

These  two  Committees  shall  submit  their  reports  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  League. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Report  and  Programme,  to  consist  of 
two  members,  and,  ex-officio^  the  President  of  the  League,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary ;  a  part  of  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  8.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  such  members,  provided  that,  in 
the  latter  event,  notice  of  the  contemplated  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting. 
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